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VOYAGES AND PRAVELS. 


a ¥OURNEY TO PARIS iN THE YEAR +608. 


BY DKe MARTIN LISTER. 


DEDICATION. 


YO His Excellency fohn Lord Somers, Baror, of Evefham, Ucra Higu Ghancellsr 
of Fngiand «7 sne of the Lords to Siecs ot England. 

\ SDOM ic the foundation of juftice and equity, and it feems not to be pert¢t, 
without .t comprehends alfo philofopiy and natural learning, and whatever 

is of good relift. in arts. It is certain, my Lord, for the honour of your high ftation, 
that the great -{t philofopher of this age, was one of your predeceflors ; nor is your 
Lord{hip in ar.y thing behind him; as though aothing in{pired people with more equity 
than a true value for ufeful learning and arts. Tis hath given me the boldneis to 
offer your Ierdfhip this fhort account, of the magnificent and noble city of Paris, and 
the court o’ that great king, who hath given Europe fo long and vehement difguiet. 
and coft Eagland in particular fo much blood and treafure. It is poffible, my lord, 
you may find a leifure hour to read over thele few papers for your diverfion, wherein} 
promife iylelf, you will meet with nothing oflenfive, but clean matter of fa@, and fome 
jhort notes of an unprejudiced obferver. Put that I may no longer importune +o. 
perpetualiy tufted in fo laborious and ufefu! an enployment, I beg leave to fubferio. 
mvytelf, My Lord, : 

Your Lordfhip’s moft hu:nble and mot: obedient fervant, 
Martin Lester, 
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| Introduction to the Reader. ' 
T HIS traét was written chiefly to fatisfy my own curiofity, and. to.delight myfelf 
with the memory of what I had feen. I bufied myfelf in a placé\where I had. 
little to do, but to walk up and down; well knowing, that the character of, ftranger 
gave me free admittance to men and things. ‘The French nation value themfelves 
upon civility, and build aid dref: moflly for figure : this humour makes the cuiofity 
of ftrangers very eafy and welcome to them. a 

But why do you trouble us with a journey to Paris, a place fo well known to every 
body here? For very good reafon, to {pare the often telling my tale at my return. 
But we know already all you can fay, or can read it in the Prefent State of France, and 
Defcription of Paris ; two books to be had in every fhop in London. It is right, fc; you 
may; and I advife you not to negle them, if you have a mind to judge well of the. 

rrandewr of the court of Francc, and the immenfe greatnefs of the city of Paris. 
hefe were fpeétaclesI did indeed put on, but I found they did not fit my fight, I had 

a mind to fee without them; and in matters of this nature, as vaft cities and vaft pa- 

laces, I did not care much to ufe microfcopes or magnifying glafles. 

But tocontent you, reader, I promtte you not to trouble you with ceremonies either 
of ttate or church, or politics; for I entered willingly into neither of them, but only, 
where they would make a part of the converfation, or my walk was ordered me. You 
will eafily find by my oblervations, that I incline rather to nature than dominion ; 
and that I took more pleafure to fee Monfieur Breman in his white wailtcoat dieing 
in the royal phyfic garden, and {owing his couches, than Monfieur de Saintot making 
rooms tor an amballadcr ; and I found myfelf better difpofed, and more apt to Jearn 
the names and phyfiocnomy of a hundred piants, than of five er fix princes.. After 
all, I had much vader have woecked a thuudred paces under the meanelt hedec in 
Languedoc, than any the fincft alley at Verfailles or St. Cloud, fo inucl. I prefer fair: 
nature and a warm fun, before the moft exquifite performances of art in a cold and. 
‘barren climate. 

Another reafon, that I give you little or no trouble in telling you court matters, is, 
that | was no more concerned in the embaffy, than in the failing of the fhip which car- 
ried me over: it iserough forme, with the reft of the people of England, to feel the 
good effeéts of it, and pals away this life in peace and quietnefs. It is a happy turn 
Er us, when kings are made friends again. ‘This was the end of this embafly, and I 
hope it wililailour days. My. lord ambaffador was infinitely careffed by the king, his. 
minifters, and all the princes. It is certain the French are the moft polite nation in. 
the world, and can praife and court with a better air than the reft of mankind. How- 
ever the generality of the kingdom were through great neceflity. well difpofed to re- 
geive the peace: the bigots and fome difbanded officers might be heard at our firft 
going to grumble, but thofe alfo gave over, and we heard no more of them when we 
came away. But to the bufinefs. . . | 

I happily arrived at Paris after a tedious journey 1n very bad weather; for we fet out 
ot London the tenth of December, and1 did not reach Paris till the firft of January ; 
for I fell fick upon the road, and flaid five days at Bologne, behind the company, till 

my 
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my fever abated; yet notwithftanding fo rude a journey, I recovered, and was per- 
fectly cured of my cough im ten days; which was the chiefeft reafon of my leaving 
London at that time of the year, and never had the leaft return of it all the winter, 
though it was as fierce there as I ever felt itin England. This great bencfit of the 
French air I had experienced three feveral times before, and had therefore longed for 
a paffage many years; but the continuance of the war was an infuperable obftacle to my 
defires. Therefore the firft opportunity which offcred itfelf I readily embraced, which 
was my Lord Portland’s acceptance of my attendance of him in his extraordinary em- 
ba(ly ; who ordered me to go before with one of my good friends, who was {ent to 
“prepare matters again{t his arrival. | 

‘Now that 1 might not wholly truft my memory, in what I faw at Paris, I fet down my 
thoughts under certain heads. 


I, Of Paris in General. 


THOUGH I had much {pare time the fix months I {taid in that city, yet the rude- 
nefs of the winter feafon kept me in for fome time. Again, I believe I did not fee 
the tithe of what deferves to be feen, and well confidered; becaufe for many things ] 
wanted a relifh, particularly for painting and building; however I viewed the city 
in all its parts, and made the round of it; took feveral profpects of it at a diftance, 
when well thought on, I muft needs confefs it to be one cf the moft beautiful and 
magnificent in Europe, and in which a traveller might find novelties enough for fix 
months for daily entertainment, at leaft in and about this noble city. To give there- 
fore a ftrict and general idea of it, and not to enter far into the vain difputes of the num- 
ber of inhabitants, or its bignefs, compared to London; fureI am, the ftanding 
croud was fo great, when my lord ambaflador made his entry, that our people were» 
ftartled at it, and were ready the next day te. ve up the queftion, had they not well 
confidered the great curiofity of the Parifia..” “cho are much more delighted in fine 
fhews than the people of London, and fo ay well-near all got into the way of the 
cavalcade. One thing was an evident argument af this humour, that there were fome 
hundreds of coaches of perfons of the beft quality, even fome bifhops and lords which | 
I faw, who had placed themfelves in a file to line the {treets, and had had the patience 
to have fo remained for fome hours. 

It is alfo almoft certain, that for the quantityof ground poffeffed bythe common people, 
this city is much more populous than any part of London; here are from four to five 
and to ten menages, or diftiné families in many houfes; but this is only to be under- 
ftood of certain places of trade. This difference betwixt the two cities alfo is true, 
that here the palaces and convents have eat up the people’s dwellings, and crouded 
them exceffively together, and poffefled themfelves of far the greateft part of the 

round; whereas in London the contrary may be obferved, that the people have de- 
Heaved the palaces, and placed themfelves upon the foundations of them, and forced 
the nobility to live in fquares or ftreets in a fort of community: but this they have 
done very honeftly, having fairly purchafed them. | 

The views alfo which it gives upon the river are admirable: that of the Pont-neuf 
downwards to the Tuilleries, or upwards from the Pont-Royal; and in fome other 
places, as from Pont St. Bernard, the Greeve, &c. The river Seine which paffés 
through the midft of the city, is all nobly banked or keyed with large free-ftone ; and 
inclofes in the heart of the city two iflands, wiich caufes many fine bridges to be built 
to pafs overthem. Oneof thefe iflands called I’Ifle de Palais was all Paris for fome ages 
| | Be | ’ The 
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walk having above double the breadth to the two fide ones; and will hold eight files of 
coaches, and in the middle a great open circle to turn, with fne gates at both ends. 
"Lhofe that would have better and freer air, go further, and drive into the Bois de 
Bologne, others out of other parts of the town to Bois de Vincennes, fcarce any fide 
amifs. In like manner thefe perfons light and walk in the Tuilleries, Luxembourg, 
and other gardens, belonging to the crown and princes, (all which are very fpacious) 
and are made convenient, with many feats for the entertainment of all people; the 
lacquies and mob excepted. But o. this more hereafter. | 

No fort of people make a better figure in the town than the bifhops, who have very 
{fplendid equipzges, and variety of fine liveries, being moft of them men of great fami- 
lies, and as he as fuch, learning not being fo neceffary a qualification for thofe dig- 
nities as with us; though there are fome of them very deferving and learned men. 
I fay, they are moft noblemen, or the younger fons of the beft families. ‘Ihis indeed 
is for the honour of the church; but whether it be for the good of learning and 
piety is doubtful. They may be patrons, but there are but few examples of eru 4i- 
tion among them. Tis to be wifhed that they exceeded others in merit, as they doin 
birth. 

The abbots here are numerous from all parts of the kingdom. They make a con- 
fiderable figure, as being a gentile fort of clergy, and the moft learned; at leaft were 
fo from the time of cardinal Richelicu, who preferred men of the greateft learning and 
parts to thefe pofts; and that very frankly, an’ without their knowing it before-hand, 
much lefs foliciting him for it. He tock a jure way, peculiar to himfelf, to enquire 
out privately men of defert, and took his own time to prefer them. This filled the 
kingdom of lrance with learned men, and gave great encouragement to ftudy ; where- 
of France has yet fome feeling. 

Tis pretty to obferve, how the hing difciplines this great city, by fmall inftances 
of obedience. He caufed them to take down all their figns at once, and not to ad- 
vance them above a fvot or two from the wall, nor to exceed fuch a fmall meafure 
of fquare ; which was readily done: fo that the figns obfcure not the ftreets at all, 
and make little or no figure,\as though there were none; being placed very high and 
little. | 
There are great number of hoftels in Paris, by which word is meant public inns, 
where lodgings are let; and allo the noblemen and gentlemen’s houfes are fo called, 
moftly with titles over the gate in letters of gold on a black marble. This feems as it 
were, to denote that they came at firft to Paris as ftrangers only, and inned publicly ; 
but at length built them inns or houles of their ova, It is certain, a great and wealthy 
city cannot be without people of quality; nor fudi@gfourt as that of France without the 
daily infpection of what fuch people do. But whether the country can {pare them or 
not, I queftion. ‘The people of England feem to have lefs manners and lefs religion, 
where the gentry have left them wholly to themfelves; and the taxes are raifed with 
more difficulty, inequality, and injuftice, than when the landlords live upon the def- 
miaines. 

It may very well be, that Paris isin a manner a new city within this forty years. 
It is certain fince this king came to the crown, it is fo each altered for the better, 
that it is quite another thing; and if it be true what the workmen told me, that a 
common houfe, built of rough ftone and plaiftered over, would not laft above twenty- 
five years, the greateft part of the city has been lately rebuilt. In this age certainly 
moft of the great hotels are built, or re-edified; in like manner the convents, the bridges 

| | 4 and 
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and churches, the gates of the city; add the great alteration of the ftreets, the 
keys upon the river, the pavements; all thefe have had great additions, or are quite 


new. 
In the river amongft the bridges, both above and below, are a vaft number of boats, 


of wood, hay, charcoal, corn, and wine, and other commodities. But when a fudden 
thaw comes, they are often in danger of being fplit and crufhed to pieces upon the 
bridges; which alfo are fometimes damaged by them. ‘There have been great loffes to 
the owners of fuch boats and goods. - | 

It has been propofed to dig near the city a large bafin for a winter harbour; 
but this has not had the face of profit to the government; fo they are ftill left to 
execute their own project. There are no laws or projects fo effectual here, as 
what bring profit to the government. Farming is admirably well underftood 
here. 

Amongft the living objects to be feen in the ftreets of Paris, the counfellors and 
chief officers of the courts of juftice make a great figure; they and their wives have 
their trains carried up; fo there are abundance to be feen walking about the ftreets in 
this manner. Itis for this that places of that nature fell fo well. A man that hasa 
right to qualify a wife with this honour, fhall command a fortune; and the carrying 
a great velvet cufhton to church 1s fuch another bufinefs. The place of a lawyer is va- 
lued a third part dearer for this. 

Here are alfo daily to be feen in the ftreets great variety of monks, in ftrange un- 
ufual habits to us Enghifhmen; thefe make an odd figure, and furnith well a picture. 
I cannot but pity the miltaken zeal of thefe poor men; that put themfelves into reli. 
gion, as they call it, and renounee the world, and fubmit themfelves to moft fevere 
rules of living and dict; fome of the orders are decently enough cloathed, as the Je- 
fuits, the fathers of the oratory, &c. but moft are very particular and obfolete in their 
drefs, as being the ruttic habit of old times, without linen, or ornaments of the prefent 
age. 
As to their meagre dict, it is much againft nature, and the improved diet of mar. 
kind. The Mofaic law provided mucr: better for Jews, a chofen people; that was 
inftituted for cleanlinefs aud health. Now for the Chriftian law, though it commands 
humility and patience under fufferings, and mortification and ab{ftinence from finful 
lufts and pleafures; yet by no means a diftinct food, but liberty to cat any thing what- 
foever, much lefs naftinels; and the papifts themfelves in other things are of this mind ; 
for their churches are clean, pompoufly adorned and perfumed. It is enough, if we 
chance to. fuffer perfecution, to endure k with patience, and all the milerable circum. 
flances that attend it; but wantonly to perfecute ourfelves, is to do violence to Chrifti- 
anity, and to put ourfelves in a worfe {tate than the Jews were; for to choofe the wort 
of food, which is four herbs and fifth, and fuch like trafh, and to lie worfe, always 
rough, in courfe aad nafty woollen frocks upon boards; to go barefoot in a cold 
country, to deny themfelves the comforts of this life, and the converfation of men; 
this, I fay, isto hazard our healths, to renounce the greateft bleffings of this life, and 
in a manner ta deftroy ourfelves. ‘Vhefe men, I fay, cannot but be in the main 
chagrin, and therefore as they are out of humour with the world, fo they mutt in 
time be weary of fuch flavifh and fruitlefs devotion, which is not attended with an aétive 
life. : : -_ 

The great multitude of poor wretches in all parts of this city is fuch, that a man 
in a coach, a-foot, in the fhop, is not able to do any bufineis for the numbers and 
importunities of beggars; and to hear their muferies is very lamentable; aad if you 


give 
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give to onc, you immediately bring a whole {warm upon you. Thefe, I fay, are true 
monks, if you will, of God Almighty’s making, offering you their prayers for a 
farthing, that find the evil of the day fufficient for the day, and that the miferies 
of this life are not to be courted, or made a mock of. Thefe worfhip, much 
again{t their will, all rich men, and make faints of the reft of mankind for a morfel of 
bread. | | _ 

But let thefe men-alone with their miftaken zeal; it is certainly God’s good provi- 
dence which orders all things in this world. And the flefh-eaters will ever defend them- 
felves, if not beat the Lenten men; good and wholefome food, and plenty of it, gives 
men naturally great courage. Again, a nation will fooner be peopled by the free 
marriage of all forts of people, than by the additional ftealth ofa few f{tarved monks, 
fuppofing them at any time to break their vow. This limiting of marriage to a certain 
people only is a deduction and an abatement of mankind, not lefs in a papift country 
than a conftant war. Again, this leffens alfo the number of God’s worfhippers, inftead — 
of multiplying them as the ftars in the firmament, or the fand upon the fea fhore; 
thefe men wilfully cut off their pofterity,,and reduce God’s congregation for the 
future. | 

There is very little noife in this city of public cries of things to be fold, or any dif- 
turbance from pamphlets and hawkers. One thing I wondered at, that I heard of 
nothing loft, nor any public advertifement, till I was fhewed printed papers upon the 
corners of ftreets, wherein were in great letters, Un, Deux, Cing, Dix jufg; a Cin- 
quante Louis aa gagner, that is, from one to {fifty louis to be got; and then under- 

neath an account of what was loft. This fure is a good and quiet way; for by this 
means without noife you often find your goods again; every body that has found them 
repairing in a day or two to fuch places. The Gazettes come out but once a week, 
_and but few people buy them. | 

It is difficult and dangerous to vend a libel here. While we were in town, a certain 
perfon gave a bundle of them toa blind man, a beggar of the hofpital of the Quin- 
zevint, telling him he might get five pence for every penny; he went to Noftredame, 
and cried them up in the feryice time; La vie &F Miracles de ?Evefg; de Rheims. 
This was a trick that was. played the archbifhop, as it was thought, by the Jefuits, 
with whom he has had a great conteft about Molinas, the Spanifh J. doctrines. The 
libel went off at any rate, when the firft buyers had read the title further, and found 
they were.again{t the prefeyt archbifhop, duke, and firlt peer of France. 

The ftreets are lighted afike all the winter long, as well when the moon fhincs, as 
at other :times of the month ; which I remember the rather, becaufe of the impertinent 
ufage.of our people at London, to take away the lights for half of the month, as though 
ithe moon was certain to fhine and light the ftreets, and that there could be no cloudy 
weather in winter. ‘The lanthorns ‘here hang down inthe very middle of all the ftreets, 
about ‘twenty paces diftance, and twenty foot high. They are made of a fquare of 
glafs about-two foot deep, covered with a broad plate of iron; and the rope that lets 
den aan is fecured and Jocked up in an iron funnel and little trunk fa{tened into 
‘the wall of the:houfe. Thefe lanthorns have candles of four in the pound in them, 
which laft burning till after midnight. 

As to thefe lights, if any man break them, he is forthwith fent to the gallies; and 
there were three young gentlemen of good families, who were in prifon for having done 
it ina frolic, and could not be releafed thence in fome months, and that not without 


the diligent application of good friends at court. 


| The 
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The lights at Paris for five months in the year only, coft near 50,000). fterling. This 
way of lighting the ftreets is in ufe alfo in fome other cities in France. ‘The king Is 
faid to have raifed a large tax by it. In the preface to the tax it 1s faid, ‘*that confi- 
dering the great danger his fubjects were in, in ‘walking the ftreets in the dark, from 
thieves, and the breaking their necks by falls, he for fuch a fum of money did grant 
this privilege, that they might hang out lanthorns in this manner.” 

l have faid, that the avenues to the city, and all the f{treets, are paved with a very 
hard fand ftone, about eight inches fquare; fo they have a great care to keep them 
clean; in winter, for example, upon the melting of the ice, by a heavy drag with a 
horfe, which makes a quick riddance and cleaning the gutters; fo that ina day’s time 
all parts of the town are to admiration clean and neat again to walk on. 

. I could heartily with their fummer cleanlinefs was as great ; it 1s certainly as neceflary 
to keep fo populous a city fweet ; but I know no machine fufficient, but what would 
empty it of the people too; all the threats and infcriptions upon walls are to little 
purpofe. The duft in London in fummer is oftentimes, if a wind blow, very trouble- 
fome, if not intolerable ; in Paris there is much lefs of it, and the reafon is, the flat 
{tones require little fand to fet them faft, whereas our {mall pebbles, not coming toge- 
ther, require a valt quantity to lay them faft in paving. , 

But from the people in the ftreets, to the dead ornaments there. There are an infi- 
nite number of bufto’s of the grand monarch every where put up by the common peo- 
ple; but the noble ftatues are but few, confidering the obfequious humour and capacity 
of the people to perform. 

That in the Place-Victoire is a foot in brafs, all over gilt, with Victoire, that is a 
vaft winged woman clofe behind his back, holding forth a laurel crown over the king’s 
head, with one foot upon a globe. ‘There are great exceptions taken at the gilding by 
artifts ; and indeed the fhining feems to {ipoil the features, and give I know not what 
confufion ; it had better have been all of gold brafled over; which would have given 
its true lights and fhadows, and fuffered the eye to judge of the proportions. But that 
which I like not in this, is the great woman perpetually at the kings back; which is a 
fort of embarras, and inftead of giving victory, feems to tire him with her company. 
The Roman victory was a little puppit in the emperor’s hand, which he could difpofe 
of at pleafure. This woman is enough to give a man a furfeit. . , 

The other are ftatues of three of the laft kings of France, in brafs a horfeback. 

That on the Pont-neuf is of Henry the fourth in his armour bare-headed, and habited 
as the mode of that time was. | 

The other of Lewis the thirteenth in the Palace-Royal, armed alfo after the mode of 
the age, and his plume of fcathers on his head-picce. 

_ The third is of this prefent King Louis the fourteenth, and defigned for the Place 
Vendofme. This Coloffus of brafs is yet in the very place, where it was caft ; it is fur- 
prifingly great, being 22 feet high, the feet of the king 26 inches in length, and all the 
proportions of him and the horfe fuitable. ‘There was 100,000 pound weight of metal 
melted, but it took not up above 80,000 pounds ; it was all caft at once, horfe and man. 
Monfieur Girardon tceld me, he wrought diligently, and with almoft daily application 
at the model eight years, and there were two years more fpent in the moulding, and 
furnaces, and cafting of it. The king is in the habit of a Roman emperor, without 
ftirrups or faddle, and on his head a French large periwig a-lamode. Whence this 
ereat liberty of fculpture arifes, J am much to feek. a 

It is true, that in building precifely to follow the ancicnt manner and fimplicity is very 
commendable, becaufe all, thofe orders were founded upon good principles in mrathema- 
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tics: but the cloathing of an emperor was no more than the weak fancy of the people. 
For Louis le Grand to be thus dreffed up at the head of his army now a-days would be 
very comical. What need other emblems, when truth may be had; as though the 
prefent age need be afhamed of their modes, or that the Statua Equeftris of Henry the 
fourth or Louis the thirteenth were the lefs to be valued for being done in the true drefs 
of their times. It feems to me to be the effect of miftaken flattery ; but if regarded 
only as a piece of mere art, it is methinks very unbecoming, and has no graceful air 
with it. 

Iremember I was at the levce of King Charles the fecond, when three models were 
brought him to choofe one of, in order to make his ftatue for the court at Windfor ; he 
chofe the Roman empceror’s drefs, and caufed it alfo to be executed in that other creéted 
for him in the old Exchange in London. The like is of King James in Whitehall, and 
at Chelfea college, our invalids. Now J appeal to all mankind, whether in reprefenting 

‘a living prince now-a-days thefe naked arms and legs are decent, and whether there is 

not abarbarity very difpleafing in it. ‘The father of thefe two Kings, Charles the firft, 
was the prince of this age of the beft relifh, and of a found judgment, particularly in 
painting, fculpture, architeQure by fea and land, witnels the vaft fums of money he be- 
ftowed upon Rubens and his difciple Vandyke. Alfo the great efteem he had for the 
incomparable Inigo Jones, who was the firlt Englifnman in this age that underflood 
building. I heard M. Auzout fay, when he had viewed the banquetting-houfe at White- 
hall, that it was preferable to all the buildings on this fide the Alps; and I ought te be- 
lieve him, he having ftudied Vitruvius more than 40 years together, and much upon the 
place at Rome. Alfo the fhip the Sovereign, which was truly the nobleft floating 
caftle that ever fwam the fea. Yet after all this, that King had a Statua Equeftris of 
himfelf erected, now at Charing-crofs, caftin the full habit of his own time, and which I 
think may compare with the beft of that fort at Paris. \ 7 

I fhould beg leave in the next place to vifit the palaces and men of letters and con- 
verfation: but I:muft take notice firft of the vaft expences that are here in iron baluf- 
trades, as in the Place-Royal, which fquare is compafled about with one of ten feet high. 
Of this fort and better there are infinite every where in Paris; which gives indeed a full 
view of the beauty of their gardens and courts. 

Virft; theretore, I faw the-Palais Mazarin, in which are many good pictures, but the 
low gallery is furnifhed with f great collection of ancient Greek and Roman flatues, 
and is what I moft took noticejof. “Lhey were moft brought from Rome by the Cardi- 
nal. Thofe which are togata/and cloathed, are as they were found; but fuch as were 
made nudz or naked, are miferably dif{guifed by the fond humour of the Duke de Ma- 
zarin, who in a hot fit of devotion caufed them to be caftrated and mangled, and then 
frocked them by a fad hand with I know not what plaifter of Paris, which makes them 
very ridiculous. Cicero fomewhere tells us, that fome of the ancient wife men thought 
there was nothing naturally ob{fcene, but that every thing might be called by its own 
name; but our Celfus is of anather mind, and begs pardon, being a Roman, that he 
wrote of thofe things in his own tongue. It is certam upon our fubject, the Duke fhould 
not have furnifhed his cabinet and gallery with naked pictures, but with the togate 
only’; or if it had once pleafed him to do otherwife, he fhould not have cloathed them ; 
which was at beft but a vain oftentation of his chaftity, and betrayed his ignorance and 
diflike of good things; that is, fpoils and hides the noble art of the fculpture, for which 
only they are valuable. 

_ But why fhould nudity be fo offenfive, fince a very great part of the world yet defies 
cloaths, and ever did fo; and the parts they do moft affect to cover, is from a certain 
necefiity only. — . It 
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Tt is plain by thefe and many other elegant ftatues I faw at Verfailles, moft of which 
were taken out hence, that the Roman cloathing was the moft fimple thing imaginable, 
and that a Roman was as foon undreffed, as 1 can put off my gloves and fhocs. The 
men and women went dreffed much alike. As for the fafhion of the Roman habit, 
it is evident by thefe ancient fatues, (which O&. Ferrarius has well and reafonably fol- 
lowed in explicating the feveral garments of the ancients) that the tunica or fhirt was 
without a collar or fleeves, and girt high up under the breafis ; alfo, that the toga or 
gown was a wide and long garment open at both ends, and let down over the head, and 
{upported by the ieft hand thruft under the fkirts of it, whillt the top of it refted-upon 
the Icft fhoulder. The right hand and arm was naked, .nd above the gown, fo that 
the gown was ungirt and always loofe. Now for the purpofe, when a Roman made 
hinfelf naked for a bath, (as he daily did juft before eating) he had nothing to do but 
draw up his left hand, and the gown fell down at his feet ; and at the fame time to loofe 
the girdle of the tunica, and to draw up both his arms from under the tunica, and that 
aifo fell at his feet. 

In the firlt ages of the commonwealth they wore a toga or gown only, afterwards 
they put on next the fkin a tunica or fhirt, and never added more in the very fplendour 
and luxury of the empire; all other matters of cloathing, of whatever nature foever, 
have been invented fince. 7 

IT much admired, that in the great number of ancient ftatues to be feen in and about 
Paris, I could never meet any one but what was cloathed with a toga pura, and no re- 
prefentation of a bullated one. 

This toga and tunica both were made of fine white wool or flannel: they had not a 
rag of linen about them. ‘This flannel, I fay, was very fine; for their folds are fmall, 
and it falls into them eafily ; and feems to be very light, by the handiing of it, to raife it 
by the finger and thumb onlyyas is the air of fome of the ftatues, and the whole garment 
to be fufpended by the left fhoulder. Upon the leaft {training of it, the breafts and 
nipples are vilible through it ; alfo the proportions of the thighs. 

This wearing all woollen in a hot country brought on the ufe and neceflity of fre- 
quent bathing : otherwife they could never have kept themfelves {weet and clean; and 
the neceflity of bathing kept them to this fort of loofe garment; and much bathing 
brought in oils, and oils perfumes infufed in them. | ° 

But in my mind a fair linen fhirt every day is as great a prefervative to neatnefs and 
cleannefs of the fkin and health, as daily bathing was to the Romans. It is certain, had 
they not ufed either fimple oils of olives, fometimes unripe and old, for the aftringency, 
and fometimes ripe and perfumed, the warn water muft have much decayed nature, 
and made the ikin intolerable tender and wrinkled. The naked indians and blacks fecure 
their {kins by oils at this day from all the injurics of the weather, both from heat and 
cold. 

But the beft rule of health and long life is to do little to ourfelves. People are not 
aware what inconveniences they bring upon themfelves by cultom, how they will plead 
for things long ufed, and make that pleafant, which is very deftructive to their healths ; 
as in the cafe of cloathing, tobacco, {trong waters, {tcel remedies, the drinking mincral 
waters, bathing, tea, coflve, chocolate, &c. | 2 

One little ftatue I took more particular noiice of, for the elegance of the fculpture, 
and the humour of the drefs; it {tood upon a table; it was the figure of afybil. The 
face of the old woman was cut very deep into the ftone, within the quoifure, like a hood 
pulled over the forehead, a very emblem of an oracle, which is hid, dark, and amhionane 

omy, 
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as the woman herfelf, who would have neither her face feen, nor her faying eafily under. 
{tood—that is, fhe is as it were, afhamed of her cheat. | 

What was the fancy of the men of the firft ages to make old women propheteffes, to 
utter oracles, and to interpret the will of the gods by the eating of animals; to make 
them Sage and Venefica is reafonable enough; for old age makes all people fpiteful, 
but more the weaker fex. To poifon and bewitch are the fecret revenges of impotent 

eople. : a 
J TT he Jews were impatient of the company of women in their religious rites, left they 
fhould contaminate and fpoil all their devotion. ‘The Romans on the contrary thought 
_religion became women better than men, for befides the general parts they had in 
commen with the men in adoration of their gods, they had alfo peculiar ones, where 
the men were not concerned. ‘Tully bids his wife fupplicate the gods for him; for he 
tells her, he thought dais would be kinder to her than him. Upon fome fuch princi 
ple, probably, their prophetefles were in efteem. 

I faw the apartment of Monfieur Viviers in the arfenal; it confifts in feven or eight 
ground rooms looking into the great garden; thefe rooms are {mall, but moft curioufly 
furnifhed, and have in them the greateft variety and beft forted china ware I ever faw, 
befides Pagods and China pictures : alfo elegant and rich bureaus, book-cafes, and fome 
paintings of the beft mafters. | 

That which pleafed me moft, amongft the paintings, were the pieces of Rembrants, 
that incomparable Dutch painter. 

A girl with a cage in one“hand, and looking up after the bird that had got out, and 
was flying away over her head: fhe had fright, amazement, and forrow, in her looks. 
The other is an unlucky lad leaning upon a table, and looking with mifchief in his eyes, 
or that he watched to do fome unhappy turn. ‘The third is a young gentleman in a_ 
fur cap, en difhabille, after his wonted manner. The two firft are the moft natural 
thoughts and drefs that can be; but-nothing certainly ever came near his colouring 
for flefh and garments. This part he ftudied paffionately all his life, and was ever 
trying experiments about it; and with what fuccefs, thefe and many other pieces fhew. 

Thefe three pictures of Rembrant are all of young people, and are finifhed with all 
the art and perteGtion of colouring, as fmooth as any limning; which makes the judg- 
ment of Philibien of him appear not juft: for he fitted his paint according to the age 
and nature of the fubjects he'wrought. I had the pleafure of feeing them again and 
again. - 

 Monfieur le Noftre’s cabinet, or rooms, wherein he keeps his fine things, the controller 
of the king’s gardens, at the fide of the Tuilleries, was worth feeing. He isa very 
ingenious old gentleman, and the ordiaance and defign of moft of the royal and great 
gardens in and about Paris are of his invention, and he has lived to fee them in per- 
fection. This gentleman is 89 years old and quick and lively. - He entertained me very 
civilly. ‘There were in the three apartments, into which it is divided, (the uppermoft of 
which is an o€tagon room with a dome: a great collection of choice pictures, porcellans, 
fome of which were jars of a molt extraordinary fize: fome old Roman heads and 
buftos, and intire flatues ; a great collection of ftamps very richly bound-up in books ; 
but he had lately made a draught of his belt pitures to the value of 50,000 crowns, and 
had prefented them to the kiig at Verfailles. There was not any thing of natural hiftory 
in all his cabinet. _ | | 

I was feveral times with him, and once he carried me into an upper clofet, where he 
had a great collection of medals in four cabinets, moft modern ; amongft them there 

: were 
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were four large drawers, three of which were the medals of King William, near 300 
as hetold me. The fourth drawer was of King William’s anceftors and family; he had 
been forty years in making this collection, and’ had purchafed many of them at vaft 
rates. He has certainly the beft furniture for an Hiftoria Metallica, that I ever faw, 
The French king has a particular kindnefs for him, and has greatly enriched him, and 
no man talks with more freedom to him; he is much delighted with his humour, and 
will fit to fee his medals, and when he comes at any medal, that makes againft him, he 
will fay, Sire, voyla une, qu’ eft bien contre nous! as though the matter pleafed him, and 
he was glad to find it to fhew it to the king. Monfieur le Noftre {poke much of the 
good humour of his mafter ; he affirmed to me he was never feen in paflion, and gave 
me many inftances of occafions, that would have caufed moft men to have raged; which. 
yet he put by with all the temper imaginable. 

In this cabinet I faw many very rare old china veflels, and amongft them a {mall Ro- 
man glafs urn, very thick made, and ponderous, of a blue fea colour; the two ears 
were feet divided into four claws, but the very bottom of this veffel was fmooth, and 
very little umblicate; and for this reafon I cannot tell whether it might not be caft, and 
not blown. | 

The Palace of Luxembourg is the moft finifhed of all the royal buildings ; it is very 
magnificent, well defigned, were it not for the trifling interfections or round and deep. 
jointings of the columns, which looks like a cheefemonger’s fhop, and which is below the 
grandeur of the orders; fo hard a matter it is to have a true relifh of the ancient fim- 
plicity, and not to add impertinent ornaments. And to fay the truth, there are not 
many things in Paris where this chaftity is {trictly preferved ; among thofe, where little 
is to be blamed, are the fouth eaft front of the Louvre, the facade of St. Gervais, and 
the whole building of Valde Grace.. And this wantonnefs in additional ornaments may 
perhaps be one reafon, why the Doric is more practifed there at this day, the modil- 
lions naturally admitting greater variety, and according to the intended ule of the 
building. . 

In this palace is that famous gallery, where the hiftory of Maria of Medicis is painted: 
by Rubens. ‘Though this was done 70 years ago, itis as frefh as at the firft ; fo great 
a mafter he wasin colouring. His flefh is admirable, and his fearlet, for whieh, if: he 
had not a fecret, not now underftood, he had lefs avarice, and more honour, than moft 
of our modern painters. It is certain the goodnefs of colours was one of the great cares 
and {tudies of the late famous painters ;-and that which feems moft to have obliged 
them to it, was the neceflity they put themfelves upon, to paint all their own defigns, 
and more particularly the prefent dreffes. And though Rubens in his hiftory is too 
much a libertine in this refpe€t, yet there is in this very place, which we now defcribe, 
much truth in the habit of his principal figures, as of King Henry the fourth, the queen, 
her fon, the three daughters and the cardinal; though indeed the allegoric affiftants 
in all the tableaux are very airy and fancifully fet out. His fchglar St. Ant. Vandyke did 
introduce this novelty too much in England, where the perfons would bear it; as the 
female {ex were very willing to do, who feem in his time to have been mighty fond of 
being painted in difhabille. It was this that cut out of bufinefs the belt Englifh painter 
of his time, Cornelius Johnfon, and fhortened his life by grief. It is certain with a little 
patience all drefs becomes difhabille ; but | appeal, whether it is not better and much 
more pleating to-fee the old fafhion of a dead friend, or relation, or of a man of diltine-- 
tion,.painted as he was, than a foppith night-gown, and odd quoifure, which never:he- 


longed to the perfon painted. . 
»  , But. 
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But that which led me into this reflection was, that the modern painters have thereby 
an opportunity to be idle and to have others to work under them ; it is fufficient to finifh 
the face, and to fend it out to be drefled at the block; whereas were they obliged in 
honour to paint the whole dreffes, this would make them accurate in colouring, 
through the great variety which would daily occur, and that noble art be in far greater 
efteem. : | . 

A good artift might eafily reduce it, and command the purfes of thofe he paints, to 
pay well for his labour and time, for itis the lot but of very few men to excel in this 
noble art. ; 

Inthe anti-chamber of the quecn’s apartment there are other paintings of Rubens, 
as, in three diftinct tableaux, at the upper end of the room the ceremonies of the mar- 
riages of her three daughters, to Savoy, Spain, and England. Alfo in another hiftorical 
tableau, on the fide of the fame room, he has painted his own piture, in a very free and 
ealy pofture, next the eye, up in the very corner, looking out, as unccncerned in his 
own tableau, upon the three ladies. He has done his wife in fome of the tableau, in 
the great gallery; but in the laft, where the queen is mounting up to Heaven, fhe is drawn 
up after her; but whether it be her full and heavy body, or her mind, fhe is painted 
in a very unwilling pofture, bending back. It feems her hufband liked her company too 
well to part with her eafily, or fhe with him. | | 

Several of the rooms of this apartment were wainfcoted with cedar, wrought in flow- 
ers, as her drefling-room and oratory ; which is rare in Paris. The floors were made 
of {mall pieces of wood put together in figures; the inward knots were inlaid with 
threads of filver, which have a marvellous effect; but the firmnefs, duration, and in- 
tirenefs of thefe floors, after fo long laying, I moft admired: whereas with us in Lon- 
don, and elfewhere in Paris, they prove fo noify to tread on, and faulty, that they are 
in a few years intolerable. 

It is pity the king has fo great an averfion to the Louvre, which if finifhed, (which 
he might eafily do in two or three years) would be the moft magnificent palace, perhaps, 
that ever was upon the face of the earth; and, indeed, except that be done, Paris will 
never arrive at its full beauty. | 

There are two {tones in the fronton of the fouth eaft facade of the Louvre, which are 
fhewed to all ftrangers, covering the very top of it, as flates do, and meet in an angle. 
Thefe are very big, viz. 54 feet long a-piece, eight feet broad, and but 14 inches thick. 
‘Yhe raifing fo high thefe two vaft and tender {tones was looked upon as a mafter-picce 
of art, equalling any thing of the ancients of that nature. ‘They were taken out of the 
quarries of Meudon, where monficur the dauphin dwells. : 

I faw in the galleries of the Louvre fome of the battles of Alexander by Le Brun; 
which are by the French the moft admired pieces of painting, that have been (fay they) 
done by any man on this fide the Alps ; and of which they are not a little aro: 

Alfo a large piece of Paulo Verenefe, prefented by the Senate of Venice to the king. 

I cannot pafs by unmentioned the vaft number of great cafes in one of the galleries, 
wherein are the play things or puppets of the dauphin, when a child: they reprefent a 
camp in allits parts, and coft 50,000 crowns. ' & oF 

But, indeed, that which moft furprifed me in the Louvre was the Attellier or work- 
houfe of monfieur Gerradon; he that made Cardinal Richelieu’s tomb, and the Statua 
Equeftris defigned for the Place de Vendofme ; he told me he had been almoft ten years 
in making the model and moulding and other things as I faid before, with affiduity and 


daily application. 
é He 
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He hath in the Louvre alfo two. rooms, in one of which are many ancient marble fta- 
tues, and in the other are brafs ftatues and Vafa, and a hundred other things relating to 
antiquity. There is nothing in Paris deferves more to be feen. 

In this laft, [fawa fort of Egyptian Janus, with Silenus on one fide, and a Bacchus on 
the other: with many other Egyptian figures well defigned; all of them with a hole in 
the crown of the head. | 

Alfo alionof Egypt very large of brafs; but the defign rude, and more like an Indian 
Pagod. ‘This alfo had a large fquare hole in the back, near the neck. The Siamites, 
that came in an embafly to Paris, were well pleafed to Tee this figure, and faid it was not 
unlike one of theirs; and that that hole ferved to put the incenfe in, that the {moak might 
come out of the body and noftrils of the lion. JI doubt not but that aifo was the ufe of 
the open crowns of the re{t of the Egyptian figures, which I had feen elfewhere, as well 
as here; and their heads ferved for perfuming pots for themfelves : and hence alfo might 
arife, that other ornament of radiated heads; in imitation of a bright flame kindled 
within, and cafting rays out of and round the head. 

There was alfo a fmall image of a lean man, caft bent, in a fitting pofture, witha roll 
of parchment {pread open upon his knees, and he looking down upon it, reading it. 
This was of folid brafs, the head and all: this was found inclofed ina mummy. He 
feemed to have a thin linen garment on, perhaps fuch as the Egyptian priefts ufed to 
wear. ; 

Alfo he fhewed us the mummy of a woman intire. The fcent of the hand was to me 

not unpleafant ; but I could not liken it to any perfume now in ufe with us; though I 
make no queftion, but naptha was the great ingredient ; which indeed is fo unufual a 
{mell, that the mineral waters of Hog{den near London, (wherein the true naptha is 
fubftantially, and of which I have fome ounces by me, gathered off thofe waters) have 
impofed upon the ignorant in natural hiftory; who would make them come froma chance 
turpentine effufion, or the mifcarriage of a chymical experiment. 

Here were alfo great variety of urns and funeral vafa of all materials and fafhions. 

_ Alfo an antient writing pen coiled up, with two ends erected both alike, reprefenting 
the head of a {nake. | | 

The antient heads and buftos in brais are numerous and of great valuc. This gen. 
tleman is exceeding courteous to all ftrangers ; efpeciaily to fuch, as have the leaft good 
rclifh of things of this nature, to whom he fhews thein gladly. It cannot be otherwife, 
that a man educated in that noble art of {culpture, who fhall daily ftudy fo great a Vie 
riety of originals of the beft maifters, but muft far excel the reft of mankind, who prace 
‘tice without good cxample, and by fancy moitly. | 

T was to fee Monfieur Baudclot, whofe friendfhip I highly value: T received great ci- 
vilitics from him. He is well known by his books about the utility of voyages: he has 
a very choice and large colleCtion of books of Greek and Roman learning. I made 
him feveral vifits, and had the pleafure of perufing his cabinet of coins, and fmall 
images of copper, which are many and of good value: as Egyptian, Phrygian, Grecian, 
and Roman. | | : 

Amongtt his Egyptian, the moft curious was a Deus Crepitus of admirable work- 
manfhip, with a radiated crown: it was an Ethiopian, and therefore befpoke its great 
antiquity ; for they very ufually reprefented their kings under the figures of their gods. 

There was alfo the fkeleton of a woman of folid copper, found in the body of a 
mummy, in a fitting poilure; not unlike that other mentioned above in Monfieur Gi- 
rardon’s clofet. : 7 

An Apis or a heifer in copper. —_ 

3 | A Phry. 
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A Phrygian Priapus of elegant workmanfhip: the Phrygian Cap pointed a... .u..,s-5 
down behind, as our caps in difhabille are now worn. 

Of all which, and many more, this learned antiquary intends fo write. 

_ Inhis cabinet of medals [ could not find one of Palmyra, for which I carefully en- 
quired ; for I was willing to add what could be found in France upon this fubject. 

He has alfo many marbles from Greece; moft of which have been publifhed by Spon; 
fave one, and that is the moft antient and moft curious of all; concerning which he is rea- 
dy to publifh a differtation. It is a catalogue in three columns, of the names of the prin- 
cipal perfons of Ereétheis, one of the chiefeft tribes of Attica, that were killed in one 
and the fame year in five feveral places, where the Athenians fought under two ge- 
nerals, as in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Egina, in Halies. Here are 177 
names in the three columns. 

The Mantis clofes the column, who died in Egypt, that is, the phyfician. Magic 
and phyfic went together in thofe days: nay, the very comedians and poets, thofe ne- 
ceffary men of wit, fought; for none were exempt from being inrolled that were born 
—.in the kingdom or republic of Attica. 

The antiquity of this marble, befides the known hiftory and names which juftify the 
time of thofe men: the figure of the letters are an undoubted argument; for there are 
no double letters here; no », no w, but all graved with e, 0; alfo the letters, L, p, 1, r,s, 
are very Roman. So that it is alfo an evidence, that the Romans borrowed their letters 
from the antient Greek alphabet. 

The invention and borrowing of letters was a great happinefs to mankind. The em- 
‘barras in which writing is in China, is owing to the misfortune of wanting an alphabet ; 
{6 that the Chinefe are forced to exprefs every fentence and thought by a different cha- 
racter, which has multiplied their writing to 120,000 characters; of which yet they 
have lefs need, than we in Europe, who perform all with 24 letters, (whereof five add 
life to the other 19, faith Hippocrates, which is an argument of the age he wrote in: 
the knowledge of grammar, i. e. reading and writing, depends upon {even figures, de 
Dieta. 1.) he Chinefe know much lefs than we; they have no other morals, they 
have lefs philofophy, lefs mathematics, fewer arts, and yet much narrower knowledge 
of natural hiftory, becaufe they can have the knowledge only of that part of nature 
which they have at home: in what therefore fhould they employ this multitude of 
characters ; It is, I fay, their misfortune not to have thought of an alphabet: their 
common language is as eafily learnt, and confequently might as eafily be writ as any in 
Europe. 

But toreturn to Monfieur Budelot’s ftores. In.this cabinet I alfo faw fome baffe- 
relieves : one of Praxiteles well defigned ; one of Mufos the comedian: amoncft the 
re(t of the marbles there is a baffe-relief, very extant, and finely finifhed, ofa cupid 
afleep, leaning his head upon his left arm; in his hand he holds two poppy heads. It is 
probable the poppies were emblematic from the power they have in love-affairs. Indeed 
moft poifons aftect thofe parts chiefly, being the great fluce of the habit of the body, or 
circle of the blood ; and no people ufe poppy more, and {tand more in need of it, than 
the men who delight in polygamy, the Mahometans, or underftand it better; as Olea- 
rius teltifies. _ | 

He had an antic bufto of Zenobia in marble, with a thick radiated crown; of which 
he very obligingly gave me a copy, well defigned from the original : this was brought 
out of Afia by Monfieur Thevenot. __ _ 

‘He fhewed me a differtation he had written out fair for the prefs, about a certain an- 
cient Intaglia of Madames, of Ptolomzus Auletes, oy the player upon the flate: In 
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this the thin mufler isthe moft remarkable thing, which covers the mouth and nofe. 
This head is engraved upon an amethytt. . ae , | | 
I enjoyed this gentleman’s company very often; and had much difcourfe with him 
about his books of the utility of voyages; and in one converfation took the freedom 
to diffent from him about the interpretation of that coinin Monfieur Seguin, which he 
calls Britannick. : | | : ! - | 
Monfieur Boudelot reads it thus, oui Victori Saturnali Ilo! or ~Jovui ViGoria Sat. Io! 
I had rather read it thus, Jo/ Sat. Victoria Io/ upon the occafion of his returning with 
the foldiers, filling their head-pieces with the fhells they had gathered off the fea-fhore ; 
and the.little ufe of his new invented letter the: digamma, which he inftituted or borrowed 
from the Aolique to exprefs V confonant. ) : ; — 
_* The fhells were a triumph much like this fmall addition to the alphabet; which 
lafted no longer than his time: that is vi€tory enough: (for fo ftupid.a prince as 
Claudius) let us return with the {poils of the ocean, and adorn his new invented letter 
with a palm branch: the reverfe of this coin being a laurel-crown: both the figns of 
victory. 3 oO 
About the Bouftrophedon way of writing, menttoned by Suidas and Paufanias, or 
turning again as the ox ploughs, or the racers about the meta in the cirque, in my opi- 
nion it could be nothing elfe, but the ferpentin¢ manner of writing found in Swedeland 
in runique letters. ee: 
He fhewed me alfo a ftone taken lately out of the body of a horfe at Paris, which was 
his death ; and dying firangely, they diffected him, that is, certain ignorant people ; in 
the lower part of the body, (probably the bladder) was found this ftone: it weighs, as 
I guefs, two pound ; it is as round asa cannon bal); it is laminated like an onion; for 
the firft couche was broke up in fome places, of a dark hair colour, and tranfparent ; 
or like fome cloudy agats which I have feen: it was very ponderous. Such like tran!- 
parent {tones ] had a patient voided often in Yorkfhire. 1 faw another tranfparent 
one, which was cut out of the buttock of an alderman at Doncafter ; he was twice cut 
in.the fame place, at fome years’ diftance. Another I had in fome meafure tran{parent, 
voided by a patient, which was of the very colour of a coffee berry when burnt ; but 
of this horfe ftone Monfieur Boudelot wrote mea letter before Lleft Paris, which I de- 
fign to publifh. | | sO — 
I was by invitation from Monfieur Caflini at the Obfervatoire Royal, built on a nfing 
ground juft without the city walls. This building is very fine, and great art is ufed in 
the vaulted cut roofs and winding ftaircafes. ‘The ftones are laid infide, outfide, with 
the moft regularity I ever faw in any moderna building. In all this building there is 
neither iron nor wood, but all firmly covered with ftome, vault upon vault. The plat. 
form a-top is very {pacious, and gives a large and fair view of all Paris, and the countr 
about it; it is paved with black flint in fmall fquares, which I make no doubt are fet in 
cement or tarras, that is, the Pulvis Puteolanus. a . a, 
We were fhewed a room well furnifhed with models of all forts of machines; and a 
very large burning glafs, about three feet diameter, which at that time of the year, viz. 
in the beginning of February, did fire wood into a flame, in the very moment it came 
-frito and paffed through the focus. a eee | . 
I was indifpofed, and fo could not accept of the favour which was offered me of feeing 
the moon in their telefcopes; and to go down into the vault, which was contrived 
for feeing the flars at noon-tide, but without fuccefs. I was told by Monfieur Roman 
afterwards, that he faw there a rock formed in the cave by the dropping of a fpring of 
petrifying water ; of which nature are all the wells in Paris, 
' VOL. Iv. D ‘In 
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In the floor of one of the octagon towers they have defigned with great accurate. 
nefs and neatnefs with ink an univerfal map in a vaft circle. The north pole is in the 
centre. This is a correction of other maps upon the lateft and beft obfervations. _ 

His nephew Monfieur Moraldi was with him; as for his only fon, he. was in Lon. 
don at that time: I afterwards was with him at his father’s, a very hopeful young gen. 
oe and well inftructed by his. father in the mathematics, and all other ufefu 

earning. , 

Thersamebal arch out of the gate of St. Antoine is well worth feeing ; for in this the 
French pretend not only to have imitated the ancients, but to have out-done them. 
They have indeed, ufed the greateft blocks of ftone that could be got, and have laid 
them without mortar, and the leaft fide outward, after the manner of the ancients; bu! 
I am afraid their materials are very fhort of the Roman, and their ftone is ill chofe. 
though vattly great. 

Indeed the defign is moft magnificent ; it is finifhed in plaifter, that is, the model oi 
it, in its full beauty and proportions. : | 

I fuppofe it was intended for a gate of entrance into the city: for it fronts the grea 
{treet of the fuburbs, and has a vaft walk planted with trees leading from it towards Boi: 
de Vincennes. | 

There is nothing more built but the four parts of the foundation of the true build. 
ing, raifed only to the feet of the pedeftals; the foundation is laid twenty-two feet deep. 

Amongft the vaft blocks of ftone, which take up a great compafs before the build. 
ing, I found feveral forts, all brought from the quarries not far from Paris ; all of them 
are of a kind of coarfe grit, which will not burn into lime. They diftinguith thefe 
{tones into four forts; 1. Pierre d’arcueil, for the firft two or three..couches or lay: 
above the foundation. ‘This is the beft, and hardeft of all. 2. That of St. Clou. 
which is good, and the next beft. I did not find by the.blocks defigned either for the 
walls of the building ; or the rounds of the pillars; that the beds of {tone of St. Clov 
are above two feet thick. 3. ‘That of S. Lieu; this is but indifferent, but yet muck 
better than that ftone, which is taken up out of the {tone pits in and about Paris, whick: 
makes the fourth fort of ftone. lf it be wrought up into walls, as it is taken out of the 
pits, it is.very apt to be flawed by the froft: but if it be laid in the air, and kept unde: 
cover for two years, then it becomes dry and more durable. 

I faw but one piece in Paris of the ruins of an old Roman building ; it was in L: 
Rue de la Harpe. The vaults are very high and large. ‘The manner of building i 
near the fame I formerly caufed exactly to be figured and defcribed at York, and whict 
is publifhed in the Philofophic Tranfactions: that 1s, the infide and outtfide of the wall: 
are compofed of fix rows of fmall fquare ftones, and then four rows of flat, thin anc 
broad Roman bricks, and fo alternatively from the top to the bottom. Which make: 
it probable it was built after Severus’s time : for this was the African manner of build 
ing, as Vitruvius tells us; and therefore might well be, what tradition here fays of it 
“iz. part of Julian the emperor’s palace or therma. | 

$t. Innocent’s church-yard, the public burying-place of the city of Paris fora rooc 
ai ie when intire (as | once faw it) and built round with double galleries full of fkull: 
reat sees was an awful and venerable fight: but now I found it in ruins, and the 

pOnEE sot the galleries pulled down, and a row of houfes built in their room, and the 
a nafticer <4 I know not whither: the reft of the church-yard in the moft negleGec 
SG . "i ickle I ever faw any confecrated place. It is all one, when men, even: the 
and Cock ies have a mind, or it is their intereft, to unhallow things or places, they 
co it with’ good ftomach ; and leave the tombs pf chancellors and other grea 
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men without company or care. What nobody gets by, nobody is concerned to re- 
par: but it is ftrange among{t fo many millions of dead men, not one wonder-work- 
ing faint fhould ftart up to preferve itfelf and neighbours from: contempt and {candal, 
That fo much holy earth, brought, as it is faid, fo far off, thould never produce one 
faint, but rather fpew up all its inhabitants, to be thus fhuffled and diflipated. 

Amongft the many cabinets of Paris there is nothing finer than the collection of 
Monfieur Buco, Garde Rolles du Parlement. You pafs through a long gallery, the 
one fide of which is a well furnifhed library, and allio well difpofed in wired cafes. 
This gallery leads into two rooms very finely adorned with pictures, Vafa’s, ftatues 
and figures in brafs, alfo with china, and the famous enammel veffels, formerly made 
in Poitu, which are not now to be had; a thoufand other curious things. 

1 very particularly examined his large quantity of fhells, confifting in near fixty 
drawers. ‘There were indeed very many of a fort, and but few but what I had feen 
before, and figured. He very obligingly lent me thofe I had not’ feen, to have. the 
defigns of them done. He had many very perfect and large ones of land and 
frefh-water buccina; but yet a great number were wanting of thofe very tribes which 
I have publifhed in my Syzop/ts ae | 

Here were alfo two or three very fair ones of that fort of compreft fnail, which have 
their tail on the fame fide with their mouth; and the vulgar name, by which thofe 
men of cabinets diftinguifh them, is not amifs, viz. des lampes. os 

He fhewed me a bivalve, which is not uncommon (a large blood red fpondille) for 
which the late duke of Orleans gave goo livres, which is above sol. fterling ; and he 
alfo affured me, that the fame perfon offered a Parifian for thirty-two fhells 11000 
livres. Which fum was refufed; but the duke replied, that he knew not who was 
the greater fool, he that bid the price, or the man that refufed it. | 

I alfo faw in this colle€tion an hippocampus about four inches long, the tail fquare 
thick bellied and breaft like a miller thumb, winged not unlike a fort of flying fifh, but 
the fins were {poiled; the membranes being tore from the bones of the wings, the 
head long and fquare like the tail, with a fort of tufted muffel. This fifh I took to be 
of the Hippocampus kind ; and (as he told me) it was given him’by my Lady Portf 
mouth, poffibly out of King Charles’s colle€tion, who had many curious prefente 
made him: (as one of the fhells from the States of Holland, many of which I have 
feen in other hands ; but he fuffered them all to be diffipated and loft. 

Here alfo was a Vefpetum Canadenfe of a moft elegant figure, and admirable con- 
trivance ; of which I have a drawing. ‘This is intire in all its parts; it is as big as a 
middle-fized melon, pear-fafhion, with an edge running round, where it is thickeft, 
from which edge it fuddenly declines and leffens into a point; at the very end of the 
point, on one fide, is a little hole, with pulvinated or fmooth edges inclined in- 
ward; otherwife it is whole, and wrought upon the twig of a tree, of a very fmooth 
fattin-like fkin. | 
_ Alfo the ftriated fkin of an African afs, fupple and well cured, which I had never 
feen before. It is certainly a. moft beautiful animal; and, I admire, after fo many 
ages that it has been known to the people of Europe, it could never be tamed, and 
made of common ufe, as the reft of the horfe kind. This was only of two colours, 
viz. broad lifts of white and bay or chefnut colour drawn from the hack down the 
fides to the belly, which ‘was all white: the lifts were parted at the back by a very 
narrow ridge of fhort hair; which lifts alfo went round the legs like garters. The hair 
coloured ftripes of the African afs were, near the back, three or four fingers broad, 
alfo the lift down the back was very broad. 
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Another {kin of a.cap-afs I afterwards faw at Dr. Tournefort’s; and the ftripes were 
the fame, ‘but much broader and darker coloured ; it may be from the different ages. | 
This fort of ftriping feems to be peculiar to the afs; for the moft common to be feen 
_ with us have alla black lift down the back ; and two more, that is, on each fide one, 

running down the fhoulders, | = 

-, Ifaw Monfieur Tournefort’s collection of fhells, which are well chofen, and not 
above one or two of a fort; but very perfect and beautiful, and in good order, con- 
fitting of about 20 drawers. | 

There was amongit them a very large land fhell, the fame which I have figured 
from the mufeum at Oxford, having its turn from the right hand to the left. Alfo 
many very excellent and large patterns of: other land fnails ; alfo a frefh-water muffel 
. from Brafil, which I had never feen before ; a pair of them he gave me; and man 
fpecies of frefh-water buccina from the Carribee iflands. Alfo an auris: marina fpifle 
echinata ; which was new to me. ee oe 

Among the fhells the thin oyfter, which fhines within like mother of pearl, and 
has in the uppermoft end of the flat valve, near the hinge, a hole. Thefe he brought 
with him, and took them up alive from the rocks in Spain; he faid they were very 
offenfively bitter to the tafte. Thefe being perfect, I had the opportunity of feeing 

- that hole fhut with a peculiar and third fhell, of the fafhion of a pouch or fhepherd’s 
- purfe. 
; I fhall fay nothing of his vaft collection of feeds and fruits, and dried plants which 
alone amount to 8000, and in this he equals, if not excels, all the moft curious her- 
barifts in Europe. . His herbarifations about Paris he gave me to carry for England, 
juft then printed off ;’ alfo he fhewed me the defigns of about 100 European non de- 
{cript plants, in 8vo. which he intends next to publith. 

He alfo fhewed me ten or twelve fingle fheets of vellom, on each of which were 
painted in water colours very lively, one fingle plant, moftly in flower, by the beft 
artift in Paris, at the king’s charge. Thole are fent to Verfailles, when the doétor has. 
put the names to them, and there kept: in this manner the king has above 2000 rare 
plants, and they work daily upon others. ‘The limner has two louis’s for every plant 
he paints. 

es there alfo the Vefpetum Canadenfe Maximum, about 12 inches Jong, and fix 
in diameter ; of a pear fathion ; it hangs by a long and broad loop to the twig of a 
tree: the broad or lower end is a little pointed, and rifing in the middle; the out- 
ward {kin is as {mooth as vellum, and of a whitifh grey, next to the pearl colour. 
The button at the bigger end in this being broken, and the outward {kin pilled off, 
I could fee a hole of about half an inch diameter in the very middle, into which the 
'wafps- go in and out. The cells are fexangular, but of a very finall fize, not much 
bigger than a duck quill, or very {mall goofe quill; and confequently appear very 
thick fet and numerous. | | OO | 

He fhewed me alfo a very great julus from Brafil, at leaft fix inches long, and two 
about, round like a cord, very fmooth and fhining, of a kind of copper or brazen co- 
lour: the feet infinite, like a double fringe on each fide : this he had from F. Plumier, 
who afterwards gave me a defign of it drawn-by the life, and inits proper colours. 

Dr. Tournefort fhewed me a prefent which was made him by-his countryman of 
Provence, Monfieur Boyeur d’Aguilles, ofa large book in folio in curious ftamps. 
‘This is only the firft part of his cabinet, all graved at the author’s charge ; and he is 
faid to be another Peirefk, which would be happy for mankind, and a great honour to 
that sountry to have produced two Mecenass in one age. e | 
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_ Twas to fee Monfieur Verney at his apartment at the upper end: of the royal phy- 
fie garden ; but mifling my vifit, went up with a young gentlemen of ai lord ambal- 
fador’s retinue, to fee Mr. Bennis, who was in the diflecting room, working by him- 
. felf upon a dead body, with its breaft open and belly gutted: there were very odd 

things to be feen in the room. My companion, it being morning, and his fenfes very _ 
quick and vigorous, was ftrangely furprifed and offended ; and retired down the ftairs- 
much fafter than he came up.: And. indeed, a private anatomy room is to one not 
accuftomed to this kind of manufacture, very irkfome, if not frightful; here a bafket 
of diffecting inftruments, as knives, faws, &c. And there a form witha thigh and leg 
ftayed, and the mufcles parted afunder: on another form an arm ferved after the 
{fame manner. . Here a tray full of bits of flefh, for the more minute difcovery of the 
‘ veins and nerves ; and every where fuch difcouraging obje¢ts. So, as’ if reafon and 

the good of mankind did not put men upon this Rudy, it could not be endured: for 

inftinét and nature moft certainly abhors the employment. a 

1 faw Monfieur Merrie, a moft painful and accurate anatomift, and free and com- 
municative perfon, at his houfe Rue de la Princeffe. His cabinet confifted of two 
chambers: in the outward were great variety of fkeletons ; alfo entire preparations of 
the nerves; in two of which he fhewed me the miftake of Willis, and from thence 
gathered, that he was not much ufed to diffet with his own hand. The pia mater. 

coating the {pinal nerves but half way down the back where it ends: the dura mater 
coating the lowermoft twenty pair. Which, Willis, (as he faid) has otherwife re- 
ported. | 


But that which much delighted my curiofity, was the demonftration of a blowh and 
dried heart of a foetus; alfo the heart of a tortoife. | 
In the heart of a foetus, he fhewed it quite open, and he would have it that there 
was no valve to the foramen ovale; which feemed equally open from the left ventri- 
cle to the right, as the contrary: that its diameter well near equalled that of the 
aorta: that the two arteries which afcend up into the two lobes of the lungs, (and 
are ‘the ramifications of the pulmonic artery, after it has parted with the canal * com- 
munication, which goes betwixt the pulmonic artery, and the lower or defcending 
branch of the aorta) both put together, far exceed, if not double, the diameter of 
_ the aorta itfelf. : | | 
He therefore, not without good reafon, afirms, that of all the blood which the vena 
cava pours into the right ventricle of the-heart, and is thence in a foetus forced up into 
the pulmonic artery, a great part is carried by the ranal of communication into the de- 
{cending trunk of the aorta, and is fo circulated about the body, the lungs (as to that 
part) being wholly flighted: alfo that of the two remaining thirds of the blood, which is 
carried about the lungs, whenit comes down the pulmonic vein, that which cannot be 
received by the aorta, (and all cannot, becaufe the aorta is much lefs than the two 
branches of the pulmonic artery put together) is therefore difcharged back through 
the foramen ovale into the right ventricle of the heart, and fo thrown up again with 
the reft of the blood, coming from the vena cava. So that one part of the two re- 
maining parts of the blood is daily carried about the body, as in an adult foetus, and 
a third part only circulates in the lungs, pafling by the body or grand circulation. 
That all this is done to abbreviate and reduce the circulation to a leffer compafs, is 
certain ; and fo for, the fame reafon and end, that other leffer circulation of the liver. 
is fighted by the blood, which returns from the placenta, by a canal of commumica- 
tion betwixt the porta and the vena cava. _ 
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_ The reafon he pives of this, I cannot at all allow of, as being very ill grounded ; 
and therefdre I fhall not trouble myfelf to confute, or fo much as name it. 

As for the heart of the land tortoife, it was preferved in fpirit of wine, and all the 
three ventricles thereof flit and opened; fo that I had not all the fatisfa€tion I could 
have wifhed: but the left ventricle in this animal had no artery belonging to it, but 
did receive only the blood, which defcended from the lungs, and convey it by the 
foramen ovale into the right ventricle: that the third or middle ventricle was only an 
appendix to the right, and had the pulmonic artery ifluing from it. So that the blood 
in a tortoife was in a manner circulated like that in a foetus, through the body, the 
lungs as it were or in good part flighted. 

This thought of Monfieur Merrie’s has made a great breach betwixt Monfieur 
Verney and himfelf; for which reafon I had not that freedom of converfation ‘as 1 
could have wifhed with both of them ; but it is to be hoped there may come good 
from an honeft emulation. 

Two Englifh gentlemen came to vifitme, Mr. Bennis and Mr. Probie. They were 
lodged near the royal garden, where Monficur Verncy dwells, and makes his anato- 
mies, who in three months time fhewed all the parts of the body to them. He had 
for this purpofe at leaft twenty human bodies, from the gallows, the chatelet, (where 
thofe are expofed who are found murdered in the fireets, which is a very common 
bufinefs at Paris) and from the hofpitals. 

They told me, Monficur Verney pretended to fhew them a valve, which did hinder 
blood from falling back into the right ventricle by the foramen ovale. This valve they 
faid-he compared to the papilla in the kidneys, mufcuious and flefhy: that if wind 
was blown into the vena pulmonalis, it did not pafs through the foramen ovale, but 
ftop there, by reafon of the valve: that he did believe contrary to Mr. Merrie, that 
no blood did circulate through the lungs in an embrio. | 

Again, in another converfation with Monfieur Merrie, he fhewed me the blown 
heart of an embrio, and that cf a girl of feven years old. I faw clearly, that the fkin 
of the fuppofed valve of the foramen ovale, was as it were fufpended with two liga- 
ments: and that in the girl’s, the two fides of the foramen ovale were drawn one 
over the other, and fo clofed the hole; but were eafily to be feparated again by a 
briftle thruft betwixt them. é | 

Alfo it feemed to me, that this membrane in an embrio might cover the foramen 
ovale, like the membrana nictans in a bird’s eye, that is, be drawn over it, and fo 
hinder the ingrefs of the blood from the vena cava, as often as the right auricle beats : 
but the dilating itfelf might give way to the defcending blood of the vena pulmonalis ; 
and poffibly, the embrio living as it were the life of an infe&t, can by this artifice 
command the heart : | a 

I remember in difcourfe that day with him, he told me, that Monfieur Verney. had 
-anold cat, and a young kitling juft born, put into the’air-pump before the Academie 
Royalle de Scienccs: that the cat died after fixteen pumps, but the. kitling furvived 
five hundred pumps; which favours in fome meafure the command young animals 
have of their hearts. | . 

At another vifit Monfieur Merrie obligingly procured for me the heart of a human 
embrio, with the lungs intire. He tried before me the experiment upon blowing, 
and alfo fyringing water into the aorta, both which filled the auricles and ventricles, 
and freely .came-out at the vena cava only. Then he opened the right auricle and 
ventricle, where the foramen ovale was open only at one corner, not the tenth part 
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of its breadth; anda membrane drawn over the reft; which membrane was faftened to 
the fides quite round. ‘Then he opened in the fame manner the left ventricle and 
auricle, and there it was evident, that that membrane which clofed the hole, had two 
narrow {traps or mufcles by which it was faftened to the oppofite fides, after the man- 
ner of fome of the valves of the heart. - , . 

I told him that it muft follow from this, that the foramen ovale was fhut and opened 
more or lefs, at the pleafure of the embryo, according to the neceffities of nature, 
and the quantity of blood that was to pafs: that it was probable, that all infects hada 
command of their hearts (of which I had given large inftances* elfewhere), by fome 
fuch paflage, which they could fhut altogether, or in great part, as they had a mind, 
in winter, in fear, or fafting for want of food: that the fhutting up of thé paffage in 
adult animals was therefore done‘in an inftant, by drawing the curtain fully, which 
could never be again drawn back and opened, becaufe of the great torrent of blood, 
which now entered the right auricle, and ftopped it in that pofture, whith in time 
would altogether ftiffen and lofe its motion of relaxation. As a hen, when fhe fleeps, 
draws over the membrana nictans; and likewife when fhe dies, the fame membrane 
covers all the eye. z 7 

Mr. Bennis procured me the heart of a human foetus, which had but juft breathed ;. 
the which I examined with Monfieur Litre of Caftres in Languedoc, another very un- 
derftanding and dextrous anatomift, and who teaches fcholars of all nations the practice: 
of anatomy. The experiments here were repeated as formerly defcribed; both wind 
and water paffed the foramen ovale, both from the vena: pulmonum, and from the 
aorta. ‘That which I obferved in this heart more particularly, was, that the mem- 
brane or valve on the left fide of the foramen ovale was flat, and extended almoft 
over the hole, without any limbus round its edges, becaufe it was nothing but the 
very fubftance of the auricula finiftra continued, or a procefs thereof; but on the 
right fide the vena cava being joined to the auricle, it had a rifing edge round that: 
part of it, whence it proceeded; that is, that the two faces had contrary openings,,. 
and being drawn as it were one over the other, they fhut the hole; but not fo. 
firmly, but the hole wee be more or lefs open all a man’s life. For thofe two. 
oval proceffes fticking clofe together in a blown and dried heart, that is not to be 
much heeded: for I have feen them dry with the hole open; but it has been 
like as betwixt unglued paper, or as the urethers defcend betwixt the fkins of 
the bladder, or as the fame happens to the ductus bilaris in its infertion into the 

ufs. | | 

The fame perfon brought me the heart of a man forty years old, in which the: 
foramen ovale was as much open as in a foetus new born; and the ligaments very con- 
fpicuous, which tack the fides of the valve to the auricle, and go over to the other fide 
of the border. 

I was not better pleafed with any vifit I made, than with that of F. Plumier, whom. 
I found in his cellin the convent of the Minimes. He came home in the fieur Ponti’s. 
fquadron, and brought with him feveral books in folio, of defigns and paintings of 
plants, birds, fifhes, and infects of the Weft Indies; all done by himfelf very accurate- 
ly. Heis a very underftanding man in feveral parts of natural. hiftory, but efpecially 
in Botanique. He had been formerly in America, at his return printed at the king’s. 
charge a book of American plants in folio. This book was fo: well approved of, that he 
was fent again thither at the king’s charge, and returned after feveral. years wandering 
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about the iflands with this cargo. He was more than once fhipwrecked, and loft his. 
fpecimens of all things, but preferved his papers, as having fortunately lodged them 
in other weffels; fo-that the things themfelves I did not fee. He had defigned and 
diffeéted a crocodile; one of the fea tortoifes; a viper, and well defcribed the dif- 


feckions. . 
” His birds alfo were well underftood, and very wel] painted in their proper colours. 
I took notice of three forts of owls, one with horns, all diftin@ fpecies from our 
‘European. Several of the hawk kind and falcons of very beautiful plumage; and 
one of thofe, which was coal black asaraven. Alfo (which I longed to fee) there 
one fpecies of the fwallow kind, very diftinét from the four f{pecies we have in 
‘urope. *% | . ee oe | | 
Anongh the fifh there were two mew {pecies of American trouts, well known by the 
flefhy fin near the tail. | a. | 
 Amongtt the infeéts there was a {colopendra of a foot and an half long, and propor- 
tionably broad; alfo the julus very elegantly painted, which I had feen before in Dr. 
Tournefort’s colleGtion. | | | ge | 
Alfo a very large wood-frog, with the extremity of the toes webbed. o 
_\ Alfo a blood-red polypus, with very long legs, two of which I could difcern by 
the draught were thick acetabulated. ‘This, he told me, was fo venemous, that upon 
leaft touch, it would caufe an infupportable burning pain, which would laft feveral 
ours. ) | | | 
There were alfo fome few fpecies of the ferpent and lizard kind. | 
“There were but few fhells; but amongft them there was a murex, which dies purple, 
with the fifh as it exerts itfelf in the fea. Alfo that land buccinum, which lays eggs 
with hard fhells, and for bignefs, and fhape, and colour, fcarce to be diftinguifhed from | 
the fparrow eggs. And becaufe the murex and this buccinum was drawn with the ani- 
mais creepig out, I defired a copy of them, which he freely and.in a moft obliging 
manner granted me. He defigned the buccinum terreftre in the ifland of St. Domingo, 
where he found it. oe 
. Amongft the vaft ‘colleCtion of plants, I obferved the torch kind and ferns were of 
all others the moft numerous; of each of which there were an incredible number of 
fpecies. ‘There were two or three fpecies of goofeberries and currants; and fome {pe- 
cies of wild grapes; all which F. Plumier told me were good to eat. | . 
He told me thefe drawings would make ten books, as big as thofe he had pub. 
lifhed ; and two books of animals. He had been often at Verfailles to get them into 
the king’s Imprimerie, but as yet unfuccefsfully ; but hoped ere long to begin the 
printing of them. Note, that the bookfellers at’ Paris are very unwilling, or not 
able, to print natural hiftory; but all is dong at the king’s charge, and in his 
reffes. | - : 
: I vifited Monfieur Dacier and his lady, two very obliging perfons, and both of great 
worth, and very learned. 7 ms oo | | 
‘ J think our profeffion is much beholden to him, for his late elegant tranflation of 
Hippocrates into French, with learned notes upon him.. I wifh he may live to finifh 
what ‘he hath fo happily begun. I read. over the two volumes he has printed with 
great delight. | | | 


-* fle feems to favour the opinion. of thofe who think, the circulation of the blood was 
known to him; in which he errs undqubtedly. It is manifeft his anatomy was rude, 
dark, and of little extent; “but it is alfo as manifeft, that he knew very weil the effeét 
of the circuldtion: As for example, 2 de Diata. c.’12. -“ All the body, (fays he) is 

ae | | . _ ~purged 
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purged by refpiration and tran{piration, and what humour thickens, is fubtifized and 
thrown out by the fkin, and is called fweat.”” _ we 
_ Again 3. de Dizta. c. 5. fpeaking of a fort of foul and impure bodies, he fays; 
“More is by labour melted out of the flefh, than the circular motion (of the blodd) 
hath purged off. There area great number of in{tances of this nature.’ In converfa- 
tion I put this to him, which he avowed was all he thought. oe . 

He told me he had two more volumes ready for the prefs, and did intend not to give 
it over till he had gone through all the works of Hippocrates. In which volumes will 
be thefe treatifes: Of Dreams: of Regimen in acute Difeafes: the Prognofticks: the 
Prorrhetiques: the Aphorifms: the Coaques. | | 1 ow. * 
~ On that aphorifm he feemed to me to have a very happy thought, co¢fa non, fed cruda 
purganda funt; which makes it of the fame fenfe with that other, 4 quid movendum eft, 
move in principio. | a 

I muft needs fay this for Madame Dacier, his wife, though I knew her by her writ- 
ings before I faw her, the moft learned woman in Europe, and the true daughter and 
difciple of Tanaquil Faber; yet her great learning did not alter her genteel air in con- 
verfation, or in the leaft appear in her difcourfe, which was eafy, modeft, and nothing 
affected. | So we 
I vifited Monfieur Morin, one of the Academie de Sciences, a man very curious 
in minerals; of which he fhewed me fome from Siam, as jafpers, onyxes, agates, 
Loadftones, &c. He fhewed me alfo excellent tin ore from Alface. Alfo from 
France, a great block of a fort of amethyft, of two or three hundred weight. 
Some parts of it, (for he had feveral plates fawed and polifhed,) were very fine, 
and had large fpots and veins of a deep coloured violet. It was defigned for a 
pavement in marchetterie, of which he fhewed me a Carton drawn in the natural 
colours. | 
_ This puts me in mind of a vaft amethyft I had feen at London, brought from New 
Spain, and expofed to fale; it weighed, as I remember, eleven pound odd ‘ounces; 
and was moft perfeétly figured both point and fides, after the, manner of a Briftol 
diamond, or common rock chryftal; but this block here was rude, and without any 
fhape. . | 
rennet fay much of the meeting of thefe gentlemen of the Acad. Royal de Sciences, 
there are but few of them, about twelve or fixteen members; all penfioned by the king 
in fome manner or other. oe 
_ They endeavoured in the war time to have printed Monthly TranfaQions or Me- 
moirs after the manner of ours in London; but could not carry them on above two 
volumes or years, for without great correfpondence this can hardly be done. And 
ours is certainly one of the beft regifters that ever was thought on, to preferve a vat 
number of fcattered obfervations in natural hiftory, which otherwife would run the ha- 


zard to be loft, befides the account of learning in printed books. 7s | 

I heard Mr. Oldenburgh fay, who began this noble regifter, that he held corref- 
pondence with feventy odd perfons in all parts of the world, and thofe be fure with 
others: I afked him, what method he ufed to anfwer fo great variety of fubjeéts, and 
fuch a quantity of letters as he muft receive weekly ; for I knew he never failed, becaule 
I had the honour of his corretpondence for ten or twelve years. He told me he made 
one letter anfwer another, and that to be always frefh, he never read a letter before-he 
had pen, ink, and paper ready to an{wer it forthwith, fo that the multitude of his letters 


cloyed him not, or ever lay upon his hands. 
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“The Monthly Regifter, or Philofophic Tranfactions, is one of the belt copies which 
hath been; printed in this age; it is now fold for 131, fterling, and not many remaining 
to be hadief them neither. | . | | | 

The abbot Bignon is prefident ; nephew to Monfieur Pontchartrain. I was inform- 
dybyfome of them, that they have this great advantage to encourage them in the pur- 
fuit of natyral philofophy, that if any of the members fhall give in a bill of charges 
af any experiment which he fhall have made, or fhall defire the impreffion of any 
book, and bring in the charges of iil 2 required for fuch book, the prefident 
allowing it and figning it, the money is forthwith reimburfed by the king. As 
it was done in Dr. Turnefort’s Elements de Botanique, the cuts of that book coft 
the king 12000 livres. And the cuts intended, and now engraving for another 
book of new plants found in his voyages. into Portugal and Spain, will coft 1o0l. 
fterling. 

Alls, if Monfieur Merrie for example, fhall require live tortoifes for the making good 
the experiments about the heart, they fhall be brought him, as many as he pleafes, at 
the king’s charge. 

Thefe, befides their penfions, I fay, were fome of the advantages they have enjoyed ; 
but the war, for this reafon, has lain heavy upon the philofophers too. 

_ Mr. Butterfield is a right hearty honeft Englifhman, who has refided in France thir- 
ty-five years; is a very excellent artift in making all forts of mathematical inftruments, 
and works for the king and all the princes of the blood, and his work is fought after 
by all the nations of Europe and Afia. , | 

He more than once fhewed me (which is his great diverfion) a mighty collection of 
loadftones, to the value of feveral hundred pounds fterling. 7 

Some he had as hard almoft as fteel, and others foft and friable; yet of thefe he had 
thofe which were of as great virtue as any of the hard; that of the equally hard there 
were very great difference. | 

He had one which weighed naked not above a drachm, and would naked take up a 
drachm and an half; but fhod would take up 144 drachms of iron, if rightly ap- 
plied, that is, if the tron to be taken up did firmly and in a plain touch alike both the 
feet. 7 | 

The beft fhod were thefe that follow : , . 

1. A flate load{tone, which I noted not fo much for its ftrength, but becaufe of its 
peculiar make, being fairly and diftin¢ctly laminous throughout, weighing one ounce 
and an half, draws up one pound. | 

2. A fmooth loadftone, weighing one drachm, two {fcruples, fourteen grains, draws. 
np eighteen ounces, that is, eighty two times its weight. 

, 3. Another fmooth loaditone, weighing fixty-five grains, draws up fourteen ounces, 
that is, one hundred and forty-four times its weight. _ : 

It is furprizing to fee a loadftone no bigger than a hazel nut, take up ahuge bunch 
of keys. 7 eS 
; We have a very large flate loadftone in the repofitory at Grefham college, at lea(t 
fix inches over; this alfo is but weak: whether the laminz do fpoil the me as 








though they were fo many diftin& ftones packed together. And yet a loadftone Which 
takes up, ex. gr. 6‘pound weight, cut by the axis in two halves, and both halves Yhod 

again, will take up eight pound. - _ 3 ag. 4 
It is plain, that experiments are better made with a terrella, or {pherical load.. 
ftone, than a fquaré.ane;.and his way of capping the terrella is very well eo 3 
_ | : Get oe atthe HL Afquare 
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A {quare loadftone made into a terrella, will near take up as much weight as it did 
before, though a great deal of the ftone is loft in the rounding, by virtue of the dif- 
ferent fhoeing. | 

He entertained us full two hours with experiments neatly contrived about the effets 
of the loadftone. 

The experiment of approaching a loadftone to the fpring of a watch is very fine; it 
caufes the balance to move very fwift, and brought yet nearer, to ftop quite and ceafe 
moving. 

Acouenexseiment was an inch broad plate ofiron, turned into a ring of about four 
inches diameter, which had evidently two north and two fouth poles, which he faid he 
had feen in a load{tone, and had contrived this in imitation of nature. The working 
of them with filings of fteel, drigged upon a plate, fet upon the ring, did clearly ma- 
nifeft the dotible polarity. | | 
' Alfo the fufpending of a needle in the air, and a ball of fteel upon the point of it, 
by a thread, which a weight kept down, that it could not afcend higher than fuch a 
diftance within the fphere of the attivity of the loadftone. | 

Again, the free working of the needle in water, through brafs, gold, ftone, wood, 
or any a but iron. He told us, he had a ftone, which would work through a 
{tone wall of eighteen inches. -* 

Laftly, he demonftrated by many experiments, how the efluvia of the loadftone 
work ina circle, that is, what flows from the north pole comes round, and enters the 
fouth pole; onthe contrary, what flows from the fouth pole, enters the north, and in 
its way puts in order all fuch filings of fteel it meets with; that is, according to the 
difpofition of its own whirling, and the circular lines it keeps in its flying about the 
loadftone. Indeed, it is pleafant to fee, how the fteel filings are difpofed; and in their 
arrangement, one —- fees a perfect image of the road, which the whirling invifible 
matter takes in coming forth, and re-entering the poles of the loadftone. - 

He fhewed us a loadftone fawed off that piece of the iron bar, which held the ftones 
together at the very top of the fteeple of Chartres. This was 4 thick cruft of ruft, 
part of which was turned into a ftrong loadftone, and had all the properties of a ftone 
dug out of the mine. Monfieur dela Hire has printed a memoir of it; alfo Monfieur 
de Valltemont a treatife,. The very outward ruft had no magnetic virtue, but the inward 
had a {trong one, as to take up a third part more than its weight unfhod. Thisiron 
had the very grain of a folid magnet, and the brittlenefs of a ftone. 

Thefe gentlemen, who have writ of this, have in my opinion miffed their purpofe, 
when they enquire, how it comes to pafs to be thus turned; for it is certain, all iron 
will in time go back into its mineral nature again, notwithftanding the artifice of melt- 
ing and hammering. I hiave feen of thofe hammered Spanifh cannon, which had lain 
many years buried in the ground, under the old fort at Hull in Yorkthire, which were 
thoroughly turned into brittle tron ftone, or mine again; and would not own the load- 
ftone, no more than the reft of our Englith iron mine, till it was calcined, and then 
fhewed itfelf to be good iron again. Alfo I have feen and had by me, a piece of wood 
taken out of Lough-Neah in Ireland, which was not only good iron mine; but a load- 
{tone too; fo that it is evident nature, in this fort of mine, goes backwards and for. 
wards, is generated and regenerated ; and therefore Monfieur de Ja Hire’has well ufed 
the term of vegetation in this affair, which I had done many years before him, in m 
book ‘* De Fontibus Medicis Angliz,”’ that is, out of iron mine will grow; and out of 
mine, a loadiftone; asin the petrified wood. . 

| E 2 {do 
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_ Ido not relate thefe things as though they were new difcoveries; the world has long 
fince knawni them by the great induflry of our moft learned countryman, Gilbert of 
Colchefter, to whom little has been added after near ‘oo years, though very ntany 
men-have written on this fubject, and formed divers hypothefes to folve thefe piceno- 
ména. A Dutchman, Mr. Hartfoeker, one of the Academie de Sciences, has publith. 
ed a treatife of the principles of natural philofophy, and has accounted for thefe and 
“Many more experiments of this nature, which he had fhewn him by Mr. Butterfield, 
whom he mentions very honorably. 

And yet after all, the nature of thefe effluvia are little known, and what is faid by 
Des Cartes of f[crew-fafhioned particles, and the invifible channels and porés and pipes 
of the loadftone, are all mere fancies without any foundation in nature. It is well 
called by fome a certain magnetic matter, but what properties it hath is little under. 
{tood. * 

‘It is very ftrange to. me that a little loadftone of that prodigious force, fhould have fo 
fhort a {phere of activity, and not fenfibly to affe@ iron from above an inch or two; and 
the biggeft and {trongeft not above a foot or two. We fee the vortices in water, how 
wide they work round about them, vaftly increafing the circles; and what little re- 
fiftance the air can make to a body of that fubtilty, as the effluvia of the load{tone, 
which can with eafe penetrate all bodies whatfoever, marle, flints, glafs, copper, gold, 
without any. fenfible diminution of its virtue. Again, we fee the flame of a lamp in 
oil, or tallow, or wax, how fhort it is; and how long and tapering it is in fpirit of wine. 
If therefore the magnetic matter was darted out of infinite {mall pipes, and was of the 
nature of a more {ubtile and invifible fame, why does it not continue its courfe in a 
direct line to a great length, but return fo fuddenly? We fee the perfpiration of our 
fkins to mie into the air, and continue to mount, which yet has but a weak impulfe 
from the heart, being interrupted and broke off when it comes out of the road of the 
blood into the ductus excretoni. But the circle of the magnetic matter is without any 
impulfe,. that we know of, from the flone; and moves ina double circle, and with a 
double and contrary {tream in the fame pipes, contrary to the laws of the circulation 
of the blood in animals; which has naturally but one current, and one road round; 
for the whole mafs of veffels in which the circulation of the blood is concerned, is but 
one continued pipe. | 

Until the nature of the effluvia is better known, no very fatisfactory account can 
be given of the moft common phoenomena of the load{fone, ex. gr. why it does not 
draw to it all bodies alike? Why a great loaditone, though weak, extends its virtue 
much farther than a {mall one, though {trong? Why a loadftone communicates its vir- 
tue to iron, as {oon as it touches it, nay even at fome diftance, and gives it the proper- 
ties of a load{tone. a | 
_ The truth is, the earth’s being a great magnet {eems to mea mere vifion and fable; 
for this reafon, becaufe it isnot iron, Itis true, iron mine is the moft common of all 
minerals, and found almoft in all places; but it holds not any proportion with the reft 
of the foffils of the earth; and is not, at a guefs, as a million to other foffils. This 
feems evident to any one, who has well confidered the chalky mountains and cliffs, the 
high rag-{tone mountains and lime-ftone cliffs, the feveral quarries and pits funk into 
the bowels of the earth for coal and lead, &c. how little iron there is to be found in 
comparifon of other matters. Add to this, that very little of that very iron mine, 
whici is to found any where, is magnetic, or capable of obedience to the magnet, till 
it is calcined. Whence therefore fhould all thofe magnetic effluvia arife, which are 
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fuppofed every where plentifully to encompafs the earth i ? and why fhould they be fup- 
pofed to be every where wandering in the air, fince it is evident, they make hafte to re- 
turn to the ftone, that emitted them, and are as afraid to leave it, as the child the mo- 
ther before it can go? 

Towards the difcovery of the nature of the effluvia of the loadftone, fuch particulars 
as thefe, in my opinion, ought chiefly to be confidcred, and profecuted with all indufiry, 
The loaditone is very good, if not the belt tron mine. The fole fufion of the load{tone 
turns intoiron. The fire deftroys its very virtue, and fo docs vitrification iron. Fire 
will make iron mine own the loadftene, and turn to a magnet. Ruft, (nto which all 
iron will faturally turn) and the reduction of iron again to its mine, will take away all 
the magnetic capacity of iron. A loauftone cannot be made to alter its poles, but tron 

-may ; nor be deitroyed, but l'y the fire. A great andl ng bar of iron is naturally a load- 

ftone, if held up perpendicularly, and it changes its poles at the pleafure of him that 
holds it: a ftrong loadftone loofes much of its virtue by touching iron, but after a few days 
recovers it agains <A {mall and weak load{tone cannot touch to giveits virtue to a great 
Jump of iron. A loadftone expofed to the air is {poiled in time. The decper the vein 
of iron mine is, where load{tone is found, the better the ftone, and how far this holds 
true, is to be ccnfidered: torI do not doubt, but a very hard {tone may be found near 
the day, as well as deeper. A ruler or long plate of fteel is much better touched with 
the virtue of the loadftone, than a plate of mere iron of the fame figure ; but on the con- 
trary a plate of iron flicks much fafter to the loaditone than a plate of. fteel; fo as if 
a loadftone draws up a plate of fteel of three ounces, it will draw up a plate of iron of 
four ounces and nore. Why iron faftened to the poles of a magnet does fo vaftly im- 
prove its ftrength, as to be 1s0 times Mronger than when naked. 

Since therefore a loaditone is nothing elfe but good iron mine, and may be turned 
into iron; and iron moft eafily and of itfelf into load{tone, the way to find out the na- 
ture of thole magnet‘c effluvia, feems to be to inquire ftritly into the nature of iron 
mine, and iron it fclf; and not to run giddily into hypotiefes, before we are well 
flocked with the natural hiftory of the loaditone, and a larger quantity of experiments 
and obfervations relating to iron and its mine, with all the differences and [pecies of them; 
which I think has hitherto been little heeded. For nature will be her own interpreter, 
in this, as well as ii: wl! other matters of natural philofophy. 

Mr. Butterfield, i:: . nother converfation, told me he had obferved loadftones, which: 
were {trong without arming; and being armed, had not that great advantage by it, as 
one could have ex: pecced : and that on the contrary, there were others, which had a more 
incredible virtue w!) armed, than they did promife. 

That it feldom ix; pens, that a load(tone has as much virtue in one of its poles, as in 
the other; and that a vit of ironis touched equally well at either of the poles of one and 
the fame loadftone. 

That there are loadftones which take up much, and which notwithftanding are inca- 
pable of well touching 1 iron: fo that a ftone aeacde which takes up feven pound, yet 
cannot communicate toa ruler of iron the virtue of taking up.a very {mall needle. 

- That a load{tone of ten ounces, being reduced to the weight of fix ounces or there- 
abouts, did almoft the fame effet as before. 

~ I caufed Mr. Butterfield to make the flate load{tone into.a terrella, and when fhod, 
it was indeed but of little force; but I obferved its poles to lie level. with the laminaz, 
of which it was compofed. 

N.B. A {trong loadftone ought to have large irons, ond a weak one but thin i irons; 
fo that'a ftone may be over-fhod. 
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I waited upon the abbot Droine to vifit Monfieur Guanieres, at his lodgings in the 
Hoftel de Guife. . This gentleman is courtefy itfelf, and one of the moft curious and 
induftrious perfons in Paris, his memoirs, manufcripts, paintings, and ftamps are infi- 
nite, but the method in which he difpofes them, is very particular and ufeful. He fhewed 
his epee in folio, of red Spanifh leather finely adorned. In one, for example, 
he had the general maps of England : then the particular maps of the counties: then 
the maps of London, and views about it: then the ftamps of all the particular places 
and buildings of note about it: and fo of all the cities in England, and places and houfes 
of note of the counties. j: 

In other book-cafes, he has the ftamps of the ftatefmen of England, nobility of both 
fexes, foldiers, lawyers, divines, phyficians, and men of diftinGtion. And in this method 
he has all Europe by themfelves. 

* His roomsare filled with the heads of a vaft number of men of note in oil paintings 
and miniatures or water-colours. Among the reft, an original of King John, who was 
prifoner in England, which he greatly values. — 

He fhewed us the habits in limning from the originals, done by the beft mafters, of 
all the kings and queens and princes of France, for many ages backwards. Alfo the tur- 
naments and juftings at large; and a thoufand {uch things of monuments. 

He was fo curious, that he told me, he feldom went into the country without an Amae 
nuenfis, and a couple of men well fkilled in defigning and painting. 

He fhewed us amongft other curious manufcripts, a capitularie of Charles V. alfo the 
gofpel of St. Matthew wrote in golden letters upon purple vellum. This feemed to me 
to be later than that manufcript I faw at the abby of St. Germains; that is, the letters 
lefs and more crooked, though indeed, the letters of the title page are exactly {quare. 

One toy I took notice of, which was a collection of playing cards for 300 years. 
The oldeft were three times bigger than what are now ufed, extremely well limned and 
illuminated with gilt borders, and the pafteboard thick and firm; but there was not a 
complete fet of them. “ . 

Among the perfons of diftinction and fame, I was defirous to fee Mademoifelle de Scu- 
derie, now gt yearsof age. Her mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in ruins, 
I confefs, this vifit was a perfe€t mortification, to fee the fad decays of nature in a wo. 
man once fo famous. ‘To hear her talk, with her lips hanging about a toothlefs mouth, 
and not to be able to command her words from flying abroad at random, puts me in 
mind of the Sybil’s uttering oracles. Old women were employed on this errand, and 
the infant-world thought nothing fo wife as decayed nature, or nature quite out of order, 
and preferred dreams before reafonable.and waking thoughts. 

She fhewed me the fkeletons of two cameleons, which fhe had kept near four years 
alive. In winter fhe lodged them in cotton; and in the fierceft weather fhe put them 

‘under a ball of copper full of hot water. | 

In her clofet fhe fhewed me an original of Madame Maintennon, her old friend and 
acquaintance, which fhe afirmed was very hike her: and, indeed fhe was then very 
beautiful. 

The marquis d’Hopital, one of the Academie de Sciences, whom I found not at 
home, returned my vifit very obligingly. I had a lang converfation with him about 
philofophy and learning ; and I perceived the wars had made them altogether ftrangers 
to what had been doing in England. Nothing was more pleafing to him than to hear 
of Mr. Ifaac Newton’s preferment, and that there were hopes, that they might expedt 
fomething more from him: he expreffed a great defire to have the whole. bet of the Philo. 
fophic Tranfactions brought over, and many other books, which he named, but had not 
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yet feen. He told me, it was not poffible for them to continue the Monthly Memoirs, 
as they had done for two years only, becaufe they were but very few in number of 
that fociety, and had very little correfpondence. Indeed 1 did inquire once of fome of 
that body, why they did not take in more, fince there were very many deferving men 
in the city, as I inftanced in F. Plumier. ‘They owned he would be an honour to the 
— : but they avoided to make a precedent for the admiffion of any regulars what- 
oever. : 

I repaid the Marquis his vifit: he lives in a fine houfe, well furnifhed: the garden 
pretty, with neat trelliage, wrought with arches and other ornaments. 

He expreffed a great defire to fee England, and converfe with our mathematicans, 
whofe works he coveted above all things, and had ordered all to be brought him over. 

His lady alfo is very well {tudied in the mathematics, and makes one of the learned 
ladies in Paris; of which number are Mad. Dacier, the Duchefs of Main, Mad. Scuderic, 
Mad. de Vicubourg, Mad d’Efpernon the daughter, Mad. Pref. de Ferrand, and others, 
whofe names I have forgot. 

I bought the works of Pere Pezaron, a Bernardin, now Abbot de Charmoyfe near 
Rheims. This is avery learned and difinterefted author, and by his free way of writing 
has got him enemies amongit the regular clergy. The booksI bought were his *¢ Anti- 
quities or Account of Time ;” “ The Defence of it againft Two Monks;” * An Effay 
or Commentary upon the Prophets ;” ‘ The Hiftory of the Gofpel.” 

He is now upon giving us the ‘* Origin of Nations,” where he will fhew, that Greek 
and Latin too came from the Celtique or Bas-breton ; of which country he is. He told 
me he had eight hundred Greek words perfect Celtique. I: fettled.a correfpondence 
betwixt him and Mr. Ed. Floid; which he moft readily granted, and which he faid he 
had long coveted. 

Monfieur Spanheim, now Envoy Extraordinary from the Duke of Brandenburgh at 
Paris, told me, that the King of France’s collection of medals is far the beft in Europe, 
or that ever was made. Having the opportunity of difcourfing him often, his fick lady 
being my patient, I inquired more particularly of him, what he had feen of Palmyra, of 
Zenobia, Oedenatus, Vabalathus. He defired a memoir of me, awhich‘T gave him, of 
what 1 would have him fearch for in the king’s cabinet, and } “omifed me all the fatisfac- 
tion he could give me in that affair. : 7 

I told him I had met with nothing yet, but a fair bufto i. white marble of Zenobia, 
in the cabinet of M. Baudelot ; which was part of Monf. ‘T’hevenot’s-collection of mar- 
‘bles from the Eaft. | | 

I was to wait on Monf. Vaillant at his apartment in the Arfenal. I found only his 
fon at home, who very civilly entertained me; and fhewed me a book in quarto of his 
fathers of Greek Medals, near printed off; but without cuts. The title was “ Nummi 
Greci Imperatorum ;” he goes down no lower than to Claudius Gothicus. He has 
added a large appendix, with references to all the moft remarkable heads about the cities 
and the people. — 

I left a memoir with his fon; and in a fecond vifit, I found the old gentleman at 
home, very bufy in his flower garden; of which I fhall fpeak hereafter. 

He told me, as to the memoir I had left, he had never feen any coins of Oedenatus ; 
yet he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia to the Duke of Maine. As for Va- 
balathus, he had feen fome of him in brafs; and one he had in filver, which he very 
obligingly made me a prefent of ; and that this was the only filver coin he had ever met 
with of him. | . oe 

a oe : This 
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Vices gerens Impertt Romani. 


Les autres y lifent mal. YCRIMOR, 


He gave mealfo the ftamps of the heads of Zenobia and Vabalathus, done from the 
king’s medals. ‘hefe were defigned for a fhort hiftory of all the emperors and em- 
prefles, which he has by him written in French, but not publifhed. Nothing could 
be more civil and frank than this gentleman, whom I believe to be the beft medalift in 
Europe: he told me he had made twelve voyages all over Lurope and Afia minor on 
purpofe. That he had feen and defcribed the contents of more cabinets, than any man 
ever.did before him ; and it is evident by his works, that he has made godd ufe of them, 

I had a vifit from Mr. Cunningham, tutor to my Lord Lorne, a very learned and 
curious man in books. I afked him (knowing him to have been lately at Rome) 
very particularly about the papers of Monficur d’Azout. Je told me that he faw 
him not above half a year before he died, and was very intimately acquainted with 
him, and faw him for a twelvemonth very often, ‘That he told him that he had about 
eighty difficult paffages in Vitruvius, which he had commented and explained ; and the 
correction of a great number of errata in the text. Alfo that upon Julius Frontinus 
(though that was a much lefs book) he had much more to fay, than he had upon Vitrus 
vius. Whatis become of his papers I could not learn from him, nor any in Paris. 

Monfieur d’Azout was very curious and underftanding in architecture; for which 
purpofe he was feventeen years in Italy by times; I do remember, when he was in Eng- 
land about fourteen years ago, he fhewed me the defign of feveral of our buildings 
drawn by himfelf; but of that of the banquetting-houfe at Whiteha!l, he expreffed him- 
felf in very extraordinary terms, telling me, it was the moft regular and moft finifhed 
piece of modern workmanship he had feen on this fide the Alps, that he could not enough 
praife it : that Inigo Jones, the architect, had a true relifh of what was noble in that art. 

It is now time to leave the private houfes, and to vifit the public libraries ; and with 
them fuch perfons, as are more particularly concerned in the hiftory of learning. 

Monfieur ’ Abbe Drouine came to vifit me at my lodgings. I returned the vifit the 
next day at his apartment in the College de Boncourt. He had four or five little rooms 
well furnifhed with books ; in the biggeft he hada colle‘tion of catalogues of |.ooks, and 
of all fuch, who had wrote the accounts of authors; above 3000 in all languages. 
He told me, he had fludied the Hiftory of Books with the utmoft application eighteen 
years, and had brought his memoirs into a good method; that he had thoughts of print- 
ing the firft tome this year, which would be of the molt ancient authors, Greek and 
Latin; that he intended to continue them throughout all the fuccceding ages down to our 
times; which he faid he had performed in good part. a | 

He fhewed me the Catalogue of authors in four very thick foho’s; alphabetically dif- 
pofed by family names, under fome fuch title as this: ‘‘Index alphabeticus omnium Scrip- 
forum, cujufcunque facultatis, temporis  lingue. ‘Thole came to about 150,000. 

He alfo fhewed me his alphabetic memoirs in fheets of the authors and books they had 
wrote, and in great forwardnefs. And laftly, the Chronological Catalogue, in which 
form he intends to print the whole. | | | 

He is 2 very civil and well tempered perfon, very learned and curious, and of a mid. 
“dleage, fit to continue and finifh fuch a laborious work. I wasinfinitely obliged to him 
for his frequent vifits. 
| I was 
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Iwas to wait on Monfieur Gurnier, one of the heirs of Monfieur Thevenot, to fee the 
remains of that famous man’s library. ‘here are a great number of Oriental MSS. yet 
unfold. 

He fhewed me the MS. of Abulfeda, with its Latin verfion, done by Monfieur The- 
venot ; and the matrices and forms of Arabic letters, which he had, at his own charge, 
caufed to be cut for the printing of certain proper names in it. | 

He went or defigned to go into England and Holland to get it printed, but was called 
back by Monfieur Louvois’s order to print it in France at the king’s charge; but the 
late wars coming on, it was fet afide, and is like to be fo; for he was turned out of his 
place of library-keeper to the king, and died in diferace. 

Thofe great number of Oriental books he had moft from his nephew, whom he fent 
abroad for that purpofe, and who died in his travels. " : 

This man was, as it were, the founder of the Academie des Sciences, and was in his 
own nature very liberal, and gave penfions to many {cholars. . 

Amongft other things I faw there a large dictionary or grammar of the Algonquin 
tongue, one of the nations of the Welt-Indies. The fugitive jefuit, who wrote it, dwelled 
among them twenty years. Here I alfo faw a hiftory, with large and accurate defcrip- 
tions of the quadrupeds of that part of the Weft.Indies by the fame author. 

As for the papers of Swammerdam, which indeed were the things I moft coveted to 
fee, they were much beneath my expectation, not anfwering the printed catalogue of 
Thevenot, p. 239. There were indeed {ome correttions of the figures of his gencral 
Hiftory of Infeéts, and fome additions, as though he intended another edition of that 
book. 

Alfo towards a particular hiftory, there were fome fmall treatifes, or rather fome fi- 
gures only ofthe tadpole. Again, figures relating to the natural hiftory of a certain day 
butterfly ; of the afilus; of the fcuttle fifh; of the Scarabaus Naficornis; and fome 
confiderable number of {nails, as well naked, as fluviatil, and fea diffetted ; ‘at leaft 
figured with their bodies exerted, and fome of their bowels extraéed ; and which feem- 
ed to me to be well underftood and delineated. There were ,wo or thre¢ {tiched books 
in Dutch of four or five fheets apiece, belonging to thofe plates or figures. But the 
gentleman would not part with any of them, becaufe, he faid, they had been fecured by 
the abbot Bignon, for the King’s ufe. However, all thefe . judge were worth printing, 
when it fhall pleafe that fociety to do it. 

Laftly, I faw in his cuftody a fair MS. of Michael Servet.s, with a treatife at the end 
of it, which, as he faid, was never publifhed ; being a comparifon of the Jewifh and 
Chriftian law, its juftice and charity. 

Monf. l’Abbe de Brillac, almoner to the Prince of Conti, very obligingly offered to 
carry me to the king’s library; but I civilly declined it, for I had been told, it was better 
to make vifits by one’s felf: for no ftranger but was very welcome at all times; not 
only on the days it was publicly open, as it is upon ‘Tuefdays and Fridays. 

Monf. Clement, the deputy library keeper, made us welcome, and invited us to come 
again, and fpend a whole day with him. He made me in particular a very great com- 
pliment, as a confiderable benefactor to that place, fhewing me moft of the books, and 
the names of the reft, I had publithed in Latin ; and fhewed a great fatisfaGion, that he 
had got the Synopfis Conchyliorum, which he had caufed to be bound very elegantly. 
I told him that I was very forry to fee it there, and wondered how he came by it; for 
it was, I affured him, but a very imperfect trial of the plates, which -I had difpofed of 
to fome few friends only, till I fhould be able to clofe and finifh the defign; which I 
now had done to my power. and would redeem that book with a better copy at my re- 
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turn into England: the fame promife I renewed to the abbe Louvois, the library keeper, 
at his own taftance, when | had the honour to dine with him. ‘Uhe reader will pardon 
ime We vanity, Wd tell him, that this book was no inconfiderable prefent, even for fo 
wreat a prince, as tic Kiay of France; for that befides the time that it took me up (ten 
years at leaft) at Ieifure hours, to difpofe, methodife and figure this part of natural hif- 
tory, it could not lave been performed by any nerfon elfe for lefs than 200¢1. fterling ; 
of which fum yet a great thare it flood me in, out of my private purfe. “Chis young 
gentleman is brother to Monfieur Barbeficux, intendant of the affaifs of war; he takes 
great care to apply himfclfto his fludies, and for that purpole has two of the Sorbone 
copflantly with him to inflruet him. Hie lives great, and has a houfe, which joins upon 
the King’s library, of which he is keeper. We were cutertained by him with all the 
civility imaginable, and freedom of converfation. 

Vhis Jibrary is now placed in a private houfe, and taken out of the Louvre, but it is 
intended to be removed to the Place de Vendofme, where one fide of that magnificent 
fquare is dchened for it. In the mean time it is here mot commodioufly difpoled into 
twenty-two rooms; fourtcen above flairs, and eight below and above. ‘Thofe below 
are philofophy and phyfic, and the fhelves are wired, to fecure them. Above are the 
books of philofophy and human Icarning ; and it is in thofe rooms only the promiftuous 
crowd are adnutted twice a week. In the middle rooms, which makcs the great body 
of the library, are, for example, catalogues of books ; hiftorics in one of England and 
Holland ;. in another the hiftories of France and Germany ; in another the hiflories of 
Italy, Spain, &c. in another bibles of all forts, and the interpretations ; in another Greek 
MSS. in anothes Latin MSS. in another the civil and municipal laws of all nations ; 
in another the original papers of the flate ; in another ftamps, where, by the by, the 
king had the collection of Monf. Marolles to divert him, in one of his ficknefles, bought 
inatavaft fum. ‘The catalogue alone of thefe ftamps, no bigger than two fimall alma- 
nacks, coft me fourteen livres; fo much flrangers are impofed upon by the crafty 
bookfellers of Rue St. Jacques; but it is not in France alone where people are made to 
pay for their humour. 

They have two indexes of this hbrary; one relating to the matter and contents of 
books; and another index‘ of authors, wherein are all the works they have of them, 
and the titles of all hkewife that they know of, that are wanting, with an aftcrifm to 
fach in the margin ; which is well cone, that they may know what they have to buy 
in. Jt is indeed a vaft collection, and worthy fo great aprimce. "Phis library confilts at 
leaft of fifty theufand volumes of printed books; and fifteen thouland MSS. in all lan- 
guaces. 7 

‘They work daily and hard at the cataloguc, which they intend to print; I faw ten 
thick folio’s of it, fairly tranferibed fer the prefs. It is ditpofed according to the fubject 
mutter of the books, as the bibles and expoutors, hiitorans, philofophers, &c.  ‘Vhey 
purpofe to put it into the prefs this year, and to finith it within a twelvemonth. 

In the king’s library I was fhewn an ancicnt Greek MS. of Diolcorides, wrote in a fort 
of thin or narrow capitals, with the plants painted in water-colours ; but the firft book 
was wholly wanting, and therefore the animals not there, which yet was what I moft 
defired to fee; for there are fome things relating to them, which we are at this day in 
great doubt of; aud it would have beca foie futisfation to have feen by the pictures, 
what the middle ages, at leaft, had thous ht of them, 

In the fame rvom alfo we were fhewii the epifties ; which was one part of the fame 
MS. which we have at Cambridge, which is the gofpels only. Beza was poffleffed of 
ours. from whom we had it. It is written in {quare capitals, and very fhort Ines, on 
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much worn out in many places. This comes much fhort of the Alexandrian MS. at St. 
James’s for beauty and antiquity. 

There was another MS. of the gofpel of St. Matthew, which was but of late difcover- 
ed; a very fair volume in alarge folio. ‘This was cut to pieces in the back, and had 
been fhuffled end bound up again; and another book overwritten in a {mall modern 
Greek hand, 1bout 150 years ago. The firft writing was turncd fo pale that they took 
no painstorud it out. One of the library keepers obferving this, hath reduced it again 
by paging it s-new ; and witha little hecding it is yet very legible. The letter is as fair 
a {quare car:tal as any J have feen. ‘There are fome interpolations very notorious, as 
about the de.cent of the fick man into the pool of Bethefda; wuich I fuppofe will be 
accounted for by the indyuftrious and learned collator. | . 

I obferved the China manufcripts which father Beauvais brought this year as a prefent 
to the king. ‘They are about forty-four packs of finall books, of along quarto fafhion, 
put up in loofe covers of a purple fatin glued on paftcboard ; of natural hiltory, of dic- 
tionaries relating to the expofition of their characters, &c. 

The king had a fet much of the fame before in white fatin, with their titles. 

Here alfo I faw the third decad of Livy, a large quarto in vellum, without diftinc- 
tion of words in fair large capitals. It is fuppofed by Monfieur Baluze to be 11c0 
years old. | 

Yet the manufcript of Prudentius Hymnes, which was alfo fhewed us, isa much fairer 
letter, and therefore thought to be older by one century at leaft. 

Here alfo I faw a famous Latin roll or volume, written on Egyptian paper, intitled, 
Charta Plenaria Securitatis, taken the 38th year of Juftian; it is tairly engraved and 
interpreted letter Ly letter upon copper by Monfieur Thevenot. I faw the print thereof : 
it is wrote long-ways the roll and not crofs, in three columns: the column in the 
middle is three times as long es the two end columns. ‘The roll is not above a foot 
broad. : 

They fhewed us alfo in this houfe the apartment of Monficur Huygens, which was 
very noble, and well for air, upon the garden: but here he fell melancholy, and died 
of itin Holland. fe fhewed the firft tokens of it by playing with a tame fparrow, and 
neglecting his mathematic fchemcs. It 1s certain, life and health of body and mind are 
not to be preferved, but by the relaxation and unbending the mind by innocent diver- 
fions. For fleep is nothing elfe that 1 know of, but the giving up the reins, and letting 
nature to act alone, and to put her in full poffeflion of the body. We have a convincing 
inftance of this, in being in bed awake. No moan can lie {till fcarce three minutcs 
without turning ; and if it come not prefently upon us, we muft turn again and again, 
and at length we become fo intolerably weary, that our bed is a very rack to us. 
Whereas, if we chance to fall afleep, though we lie in one and the fame pofture feven 
hours, we fhall wake frefh and without pain, as though the body did not weigh at all 
upon itfelf in fleep. It is certain, the nerves and mulcles are in little or no tenfion in 
fleep ; but when we are awake, are always ftretched and comprefled, whence weari- 
nefs: which, if upon our feet or fitting, we are not fenfible of, becaufe we remove 
quick and with eafe, and of courfe; but laid, we foon find ourfelves very uneafy, till 
we change the pofture. 

But this is not all in the king’s library: there are other things to be feen, viz. a con- 
fiderable number of ancient Roman and Egyptian -antiquitics; as lamps, pateras, and 
other veflels belonging to the facrifices; a fiftrum or Egyptian rattle with three loofe and 
running wires crois it. 

F 2 Amonegft 
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Amongft the great variety of Egyptian idols, there was one betwixt two and three 
feet long of black touch-ftone, with hieroglyphics engraven down before. I took pare 
ticular notice of the grain of this flone; and at my return, having had the honour of 
a paper from Mr. Molyneux from Dublin, giving an account of the vaft and {tupen- 
dous natural pillars to be feen in Jreland, fome of them of fifty feet high, and thick in 
proportion, and that the ftones or joints, which conftitute thefe pillars, are of the Lapis 
Lydius, or Bafaltes kind, having feen one of the joints at Grefham college, I eafily agree 
with him ; but much admire that the pebble kind fhould produce fuch regular figures ; 
which is certainly the very hardeft {tone to be found in Europe, and which no tool of 
ours will cut. 

This alfo is another inftance (the carved obelifks being one) of the different make 
and goodnefs of the Egyptian chifels, of which, and of the retrieving the ancient temper 
of fteel, I have publifhed a difcourfe in the Ph. TranfaCtions fome years ago. 

I fhould have had more fatisfa@tion in this kind, had I met with what I earneftly fought 
for, the Egyptiam tombs, which were a long time in the garden of Monfieur Valentine 
at Paris; but were unluckily fent away to his houfe at Tours, not long before our 
coming to Paris. One of thefe tombs is faid to be of black touch-ftone, to have been 
brought out of the higher Egypt, and to be full of hieroglyphics. Of this in particular 
_ Kircher has written. 

There is in this colle&tion a large piece of tin ore from England, very curious ; it has 
on one fide of it a great number of fair and large opaque cryftals of tin, fhining like po- 
lithed ftecl. ‘The planes of thofe cryftals I could not eafily reckon; but fure Iam, 
having with care examincd all the {tone cryftals I could meet with, both precious and 
more common, and alfo thecry/tals of all foffil falts, 1 never before obferved that figure 
in any of them, but believe them of a peculiar nature, proper to tin oar. I call them 
cryftals, though opaque, becaufe angular and of one conftant figure. 

I was at the college of Clermont with Pere Hardouin; he fhewed me the hbrary with 
great civility; it confifts of two,long galleries; the galleries are well furnifhed with 
books, having lights only on one fide, and the windows are not over large ;_ with tables 
under cach light, very commodioufly placed for writing and reading. AJfo certain 
clofets for manufcripts, and others for forbidden books. In thishe fhewed me a great 
colleGtion of Janfenius’s original letters. In the other a Greek manufcript of the pro- 
phets, of Eufebius’s own hand writing ; it was in capitals, but of a different character 
from any I had feen: the letters very erect, but fomething thinner, and not fo fquare. 

Alfo a vulgar Latin in capitals, very ancient. 

I told him I was well pleafed with his Pliny in ufum Delphini ; and that it was to the 
honour of the French nation to have laboured more particularly upon that author; 
Dalechampius firlt, then Salmafius’s Exercitationes Pliniane ; and laftly, this his moft ele- 
_ gant ediuon. a 

‘The books are well difpofed under gilt titles, as Medici in folio, and over againft them, - 
where the windows will permit, the Medici in quarto: in the other gallery runs a ba- 
luftrade, within which are placed the o€tavo’s and twelves. | 

At one end of the upper gallery is a very large tableau, an orignal of Nicolo, of the 
maflacre of Agamemnon; in it there is this commendable, that in fuch a horrid fury, 
and fuch variety of murders in half naked figures, no one indecent pofture is to be 
feen. 

Pere Hardouin feemed to doubt of the Infcription of Palmyra put out by M. Spon; 
that the Greek was faulty, and the Syriac very queftionable. I told him we had had it 
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lately copied, carefully and truly by one at Rome: which took away his objeétion of 
the multiplicity of letters. | | | 

Both he and Vallant agreed, that they had never feen any medal of Oedenatus. 
He very obligingly anfwered my memoir about Palmyra, Zenobia, and Vabalathus, 
with a tranicript of all the coins he had feen, and had in his poff flion: which follows: 


Nummi Zenobia. 
CENTIMIA ZHNOBIA CEB. R. Spes. of apud Seguinum, p. 62. 


Ocdenati nullum vidi, nifi apud Occonem, aullum Palmyrenum. 

Vabalathi apud Com. Youcalt, ret erarie acjudiciaria Prafe@ium in Neuftria inferiore. 

A. K A. AOM. ATPHAIANCC, CEB. capite laurcato. Sub ipfim Aurcliani mentum litera 
L. ab/que anni numero. | 

Rk. ATT. EPMIAC OrABAAAGOC AOHNOY. capite radiata. 

AVT. K. A. A. AYPHTAIANOC CEB. capite laureato. L. A. 

k. AVI. EPMIAC. OTABAAAOOC, AON. capite diademate L. A. 

AVT. K. A.A. AYPHAIANOC. CEB. capite laureato. L. B. 

R. AVE. EPMIAC. OYABAAA@OC. AGHNOYT. capite diademate. L. E. 

IMP. C. AURELIANVS AVG. capite radiato. | 

Kk. VABALATHVS VCRIMPR. alii male VCRIMOR. fe olim interpretatus fum. 
Vice Ceefaris, reffor imperii Romani. 

IMP. C. VHABALATHVS AVG. capite radiato. 

k. VICTORIA AVG. victoria geflat palmam &F coronam. — 


The library of the Grand Jefuits, near the gate St. Antoine, is a very fair gallery of 
great length and breadth, and well furnifhed with books, on the very top of the houfe. 
‘They find, that books keep much drier and {weeter there, than in lower rooms, befides 
the advantage of a clear fky-light. , 

P. Daniel is library keeper, and was very civil to me; he fhewed me a letter, which: 
he hau juft then received from Monfieur Huetius, the learned bifhop of -d’ Auranches 
near Mont St. Michael’s in Normandy ; wherein he told him, that having lately received 
the catalogues of books printed in Holland and England during the war; he found, that 
learning was much alike at a kind of ftand in Holland and France ; but, that it had yet 
life and vigour in England, which he rejoiced at. 

And, indeed, I had had the fame thought from more of the French before, Even 
the Jefuits themfelves will be little confidered, if learning fall into. negle& and difgrace, 
Oratory ceafed with the commonwealth of Rome ; and fo will all forts of learning with- 
out emulation and rewards. | 

He fhewed me P. de ly Chaife’s cabinet of medals. 

Alfo a veftal of copper found at Dee in the country of le Foreft. 

Alfo a very intire loaf or Roman ten pound weight of red copper, on, which was in- 
fcribed ™-- ©-- PX. | | | ! a 

Alf ie urn, or {mall tomb, well carved and in{cribed 

D. M. | 
SVLPICIO 
NOTO. ADESTE 
SVPERE 


— Tfaw the choir of the abbey of St. Germains, and the altar near the lower end of 
it; in which pofition alfo I remember to have feen an altar in the choir of 5t. a 
" | chure 
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church at Lyons; both plain tables. Monf. Abbe de Villiers, who has an apartment 
in the convent, a learned man, went with me, and to the library alfo ; which is twa 
large galleries well furnifhed; at the end of one of them is a large clofet of manufcripts; 
alfo another armoir in the great library, where the moft ancient manulfcrifts are kept, 
yet with more care. In this I faw the pfalter, as it is believed, of St. Germain, who 
lived in the fixth century ; it 1s certeiuly very ancient ; being a large quarto of fine 
purple vellum, and on it are wrote the pfalms in large capital letters, with commas or 
points. ‘The letters feem to have been of filver; and the great initial capitals of gold. 

They fhewed alfo a pfalter in the fhort notes of Tyro, Tullius’s Libertus ; with a dif- 
courfe concerning the ufe of fuch ‘hort hand in the beginning of the manufcript; it 
was wrote very fair on vellum, with red ink, as I remember. 

The codicils or waxen table books of the ancients; which were thin cedar boards 
about fourteen inches long, and five broad, fix or eight of them glued torether by 
fhreds of parchment: the rims were a little:raifed, with a flat and broad border, the 
better to preferve the black wax, which was{pread over them. I faw more of théfe af- 
terwards in the king’s hbrary ; and by the letter it is manifeft, they were in ufe much 
later than I could haveimagined. ‘This was in Latin, and I could read here and there 
a word, for the ground was much torn up, as Pro duobus Falconibus, ec. The ftyle or 
{teel pen had cut through in many places; fo that with a good eye-glafs I could fee the 
board bare. I take this pafte to be nothing elfe, but what the etchers in copper ufe at 
this day to cover their plates with, to defend from the aqua-fortis; which is a ccmpofi- 
tion of bitumen and bee’s wax. 

Here alfo 1 fawa manu{cript of three or four leaves written upon true Egyptian paper, 
in which with an eye-glafs it was eafy to difcern, how the flags were difpoled, length- 
ways and acrofs one over another. ‘The letters which remained, which were but few, 
were large and fair fquare capitals. ‘This jragment I take to be the moft ancient writing 
they have. 

] vifited in this convent, at his chamber Pere Mabillon, who has fo well deferved of 
the commonwealth of learning by his writings, and particularly that excellent book 
De Re Diplomaticé ; le feemed to me to be a very good natured and free-hearted man ; 
and was very well pleafed to hear, that our catalogue of Englifh manufcripts was fo for- 
ward inthe prefs at Oxtord. Hethankfully owned the favour of the Cotton library ; 
and was very forry to hear of Dr. Bernard’s death, of whom he fpoke very kindly ; but 
he expreffed a wonderful efteem for Dr. Gale, the Dean of York. 

In another converfation I had with P. Mabillon, (for he was my neighbour, and I 
was often with him) telling him the account we had brought us of Palmyra, and the 
tracts that were written of it, and that more was intended to be publifhed about it: he 
was much concerned, that thofe accounts, which were pure matters of learning in 
general, were written in Englifh ; and he told me, he was afraid it might be with us, 
as it was with them, fince they cultivated their own language fo much, they began to 
neglect the ancient tongucs, the Greck and Latin. ; 

He fhewed ine certain figures not ill taken with red chalk, of fome very ancient 
monuments obferved by fome of the fathers of their order ; one of which was prefent 
in the chamber, upon the mountain of Framond near Salme, which lies in the middle 
of that tract of the mountain, called la Vague, betwixt Alface and Lorraine. There 
were great remains of an ancient city. . Thefe figures, which the fathers fhewed me, 
were about twelve n all; but five or fix of them were of Mercury ; a cock at his foot ; 
a chlamys knotted upon the right fhoulder, hanging at his back; his hair laid in 
curls about his face, and ticd with a nbband, whofe two ends might be feen’on the 
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p of his head, like horns; a caduceus in hishand, which was very differently repre- 
nted in all the figures of him; fometimes held up, other times the point refting 

his feet; fomctimes the fnakes were twilted about a {tick; and again in others. 
ithout one, or the defigner had taken no notice of it; fometimes the tail of the fer- 

‘nt fpread and flying about, and again in others clofe twilted with many braids; a 
rdle came round the bottom of his belly, and which had in the middle of it two 
ngs, one faftened to the other, and hanging betwixt his legs. ‘Thefe many ftatues 
“Mercury in a French country are a confirmation of what Cacfar fays of the religion 
‘the Gauls, in his fixth book, Deum maxime Mercurium coluut: biyus funt plurime' 
nulacra. 

There were fome few Roman letters on fome of them, which were fo imperfect, 
at I could make nothing of them. 

The library of St. Genevieve is a very large and fair gallery, upon the very top of. 
ie houfe, well ftored with books on both fides up to the top, and kept in cafes wired. 
ith brafs ; which is a good fecurity, andhinders not the books from being feen. 

Alfo it is adorned with fair bufto’s of the ancient men of learning. 

The mufeum is a little clofet on the fide of this gallery ; of which there is a book 
tely publifhed: I faw in it very little of natural hiftory, that was remarkable. They 
2ep half a dozen joints of a large cornu amimonis, which they fhew asa rarity. But 
is well {tored with ancient idols, and facrificing veflels, tacrymatoirs, pateras, ftrigils; 
fo ancient weights and meafures; coins, and particularly the As, and its firft and late 
r divifions. 

There we faw an ancient As, with Etrufcan letters of a kind of red copper ;_ the let- 
rs feem to bea-kin to the old Greek characters. ‘Thefe are the capital letters about 
ie coin going vound, and bringing every letter before you. 

As quay Als: this is very reafonable ; for before the Greeks had invented double 
tters, the Romans were {killed in their writing. So Vitruvius * tells us Zfrugo was 
ithe Etrufcan tongue called Eruca. Whence undoubtedly by tranflation the com- 
ion caterpillar had its name, from: its bluencfs ; which allio is an evidence, that the 
ufcan writug was in the old Greek character. ; 

But nothing pleafed me more than to have feen the remains of the cabinet of the 
oble Piercfe. the greateft and heartieft Maecenas, to his power, of learncd men of any 
this ave. 

Ameneft the firft and very old brafs Roman coins there was a fextans, with a cadu- 
ous of Mercury on one fide, and a {cailop fhellon the other; probably, becaufe they 
“eht have at firlt hadthe ule of fhell money, as fome parts of both the Indies and 
rica have at this day, ull Mercury, whofe emblem that {laif is, taught them the uie 
f inctallic money. | 

Alfo in this cabinet are wet meafurcs, as the ancient congius, of which they have 
n oldone, and an exact copy of that of the capitol; allo a {cextarius, and a quarta- 
ius. Now the congius containiag 120 ounces; the fextarius 20 ounces; the he- 
lina ten ounces; the quartarius five ounces. I doubt not, but the cyathus, by rea- 
yn of the aforefaid divifion, held two ounces and an Ivf; which is the meafure, to 
‘equently to be met within old phyfic authors, and of fo yreat concern in dofes. 

In that Ftrufcan as before-mentioned, one cap coifs or covers the double head of 
anus. I faw an ancient ftatue of Mcrcury in the garden belonging to the King’s hi- 
rary in Paris, where Mercury has upon his head a long cap doubled, or laid double 

' De Archited&. 1. 7. c. 2, Ed, Barbar. 
upon, 
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upon his head, as though there were fome affinity betwixt thofe two inventors of trade, 
arts and learning. | | 

Here alfo we faw the fteel dyes of the Paduan brothers, by which they ftamped and 
falfified the beft ancient medals fo well, that they are not to be diftinguifhed but by 
putting them into thofe moulds; which makes them very valuable, there being 100 
and more of them, and are prifed at 10,c00 crown. They ftamped upon old medals 
whereby the cheat was the greater; for by this means they were of the ancient 
metal, had the green coat, and the fame ragged edges. 

I faw a picture here of about fix inches over, finely painted in Mofaic, the very little 
fguares were fearcely vifible to the naked eye, but the whole appeared like the fineft 
hatchings in ftamps; yet by the application of a good eye-gla!s, I could readily diftinguifh 
the -{quares of all colours, as in other Mofaics, This fort of painting had a very admi- 
rable effet, befides the duration. | 

Here was alfo the leg of a mummy well preferved, the toes only bare, black and 
fhining as pitch: the bandage was very curious, and was difpofed in otlique circles, 
decuffated ; but the filleting very narrow. I told the father, that it was {till flefh ; 
and that mummy therefore in Venice treacle did break lent, if given at that time: he 
anfwered, he did not believe it: I told him how he fhould be convinced, viz. if ‘that 
leg was kept a good while in a damp cellar, it would yield and ftink like very carrion, 
though it was at lealt 3000 years old; which thing happened to one in London, fo 
carelefsly laid by. | 

There was one thing very curious, and that was an ancient writing inftrument of 
thick and {trong filver-wire, wound up like a hollow bottom or fcrew; with both the 
ends pointing one way, and at adiftance ; fo that a man might eafily put his fore-finger 
betwixt the two points, and the fcrew fills the ball of hishand. One of the points was 
the point of a bodkin, which was to write on waxed tables: the other point was made 
very artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock, and the point divided in 
two, juft like our fteel-pens; from whence undoubtedly the moderns had their pat- 
terns; which are now made alfo of fine filver and gold, or princes metal; all which 
‘yet want a {pring, and are therefore not fo ufeful as of fteel, or a quill: but a quill 
foon fpoils. Steel is undoubtedly the belt, and if you ufe China ink, the moft lafting 
of allinks, it never rufts the pen, but rather preferves it with a kind of varnifh, which 
dries upon it, though you take no Gare in wiping of it. 

I faw the library of the late Monfieur Colbert, that great patron of learning. The 

allery, wherein the printed books are kept, is a ground-room, with windows on one 
ide only, along a fine garden. It is the neateft library in Paris, very large and ex. 
ceedingly well furnifhed. At the wpper end isa fair room, wherein the papers of 
{tate are kept; particularly thofe of the adminiftration of Cardinal Mazarine, and his 
own accounts, when he was in employment. ‘Thefe make up many hundred folios, 
finely bound in red maroquin and gilt. 

The manufcript library is above-ftairs, in three rooms, and is the choiceft of that 
kind in Paris: It-contains 6610 volumes. The catalogue of them Monfieur Baluze 
fhewed me; which he faid was defigned fhortly for the prefs. 

He fhewed me many rare books, Carolus Calvus’s bible, a vaft folio in vellum, 
and his prayer book or hours, all writ in gold letters. 4 

Alfo the Miffa Beati Rhenani, whereof all the copies were burnt but four. The 
original deed of the agreement of the Greek and Roman church at Florence, the Re- 
galia agreed upon at Lyons, and many others, which J have forgot. 

I faw neither Greek nor Latin manufcript, but what had the marks of the Goths 

wpoh them: that is, the letters maimed, and confequentty not very ancient. 
- 2 | He 
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He fhewed us Servieto’s book, for which he was burnt at Geneva; which coft 
Monfieur Colbert at an auction in Englandtwenty-five crowns, The ttle is, De Trénstatis 
Frrouribus Libri 7. per Michaclem Serveto alias Reves ab Aragonia Hifoanum 1531. 1 had 

-forgot the particular place where the circulation of the blood through the lungs is men- 
tioned: but he told me very civilly, I fhould have it tranferibed at any time. 

We told him, we came to fee him as well as the library: he replied, it was his hap - 
to have more reputation than merit. He was a little old man, but very cheerful, and 
of a guick wit. | 

He complained much of the refufal of the Empcror’s people concerning the manu-, 
{cripts of Vienna, in order to the publication of the capitulaires: for he faid, letters 
were never at war: that for his part he had moft willingly given leave for at leaft twen- 
ty-four manufcripts to be collated for Dr. Mill’s edition of the New 'Teftament. 

The library of the Sorbonne is avery long and large gallery, reafonably well ftored 
with books; no catalogue printed. . 

Amongit the manufcripts, they fhew, Titus Livy in French, upon vellum, ina very 
large folio, bound in two books: the firft is almoft throughout illuminated with very 
fine miniatures. The book is dedicated to King John, by Peter Berchorius: and 
in the title page is a very curious defign of that king receiving the prefent from the 
author of the tranflation. : 

Amongtt the illuminations and ornamental pi€tures in the margin, I could not but take 
notice of a brafs cannon fired, well painted, with two large arms or gudgeons one on 
each fide near the touch-hole ; which evinces cannon to have been in ule at that time. 

This manufcript confirms the lofs of Titus Livy, and that it was deficient in that 
age, as to what is now wanting, there being nothing more in this than what is in the 
printed copy. This was the gift of Cardinal Richlieu to the library; who in a man- 
ner re-built the whole college, and beautified it as it is. His tomb is in the middle of 
the quire, before the great altar, in white marble ; and is for plainnefs and exquifite 
performance, the belt thing of that kind I ever faw. | | 

I faw the library of St. Victor: this molt ancient convent is the belt feated of any 
in Paris; has very large gardens, with fhady walks, well kept. The library is a fair 
and large gallery: it is open three days a week, and has a range of double defks quite 
through the middle of it, with feats and conveniencies of writing for forty or fifty people. 

The catalogue was not finifhed, nor interided to be printed; which yet I think is 
always neceffary in all corporations, for check of lofs of books, for the ufe of {ftran- 
gers, for bencfactions. 

Ina part of it, at the upperend, are kept the manulcripts; they are faid to be 3000; 
which, though not very ancient, have yet been found very ufeful for the moft correct 
editions of many authors. ‘This is one of the pleafantelt rooms that can be feen, for the 
beauty ofits profpect, andthe quiet and freedom from noife in the middle of fo great 
a city. | 

In this convent is very prettily lodged, in an outward court, Monfieur Morin, ano- 
ther phyfician of that name. In his apartment, he hath a large and excellent collec- 
tion of phyfic books and natural hiftory. He faluted me with the greateft kindnefs 
imaginable; and at firft word, afked me, if there was any more of Sir Francis Wil- 
Joughby’s works printed befides his hiftory of fifhes, and that other of birds; both 
which he had. He had in another room a well ftored mufzum of natural hiftory, 
of all forts, and of comparative anatomies: a cabinet of fhells, another of feeds, 
among which were fome from China: variety of fkeletons, &c. ee de 
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I faw the Celeftins. The library is an upper gallery, very pleafant, and plentifully 
furn'thed with books. This is a very fine convent; with the nobleft Dortoire, hav- 
ing open galleries round: alfo, very large gardens, with alleys and fhady groves; and 
divers kitchen-gardens, well cultivated. Alfo a vineyard of white-wine grapes, well 
kept ; which is the only thing of that kind within the walls of Paris. — 

Here I alfo faw the clofet or cell of P. Hochcreau; who had a very choice collec- 
tion of original paintings, of very many of the beft mafters: amongit the reft, I 
took notice of the originals of Rambrant, excellent picces. St. Peter and the cock: 
the nativity of our Saviour: and, the maflacre of the innocents. His colouring is 
not to be imitated: his invention great and natural, and the defign moft correct. 

I was to vifit Pere Mallebranche of the fathers of the oratory: they live very neatly 
together in a kind of community, but under no rule: he was very handfomely lodged, 
in a room weil furmfhed: he is a very tall, lean man, of a ready wit and cheerful 
converfation. _ 

After an houyr’s difcourfe, he carried me into the public library of the houfe : a fair 
gallery well lighted, and well furnifhed with books; with an apartment at the upper 
end for manufcripts, where were many Grcek and Hebrew. Amongft the reft, the 
library-keeper fhewed us the Samaritan Pentateuch, of which Morin made ufe. It 
feemed to me to be much later than that of Sir John Coetton’s library with us, becaufe 
it was of a much fimaller letter, and more broken in the writing, which was all Iam 
capable to judge by. 

They were bufy in reforming the difpofition of the library ; and making a good cata- 
logue, according to the method of the late archbifhop of Rheims; and which I liked 
well of, they had drawn out fome hundreds of books, and expefed them in the middle 
of the library, upon a long table, for fale, as being duplicates; and from the fale 
of them to furnifh themfelves with what they wanted. 

The books which were written by protcitants, I obferved, they were locked up in 
wire cafes, not to be come at without particular leave. 

The freedom and nature of this order puts me in mind of what I heard of a certain 
rich and Jearncd man, Monfieur Pinet, of the law; who put himfelf at length into 
religion, as they fay, amongft the fathers; but firft perfuaded his cook to do fo too ; 
for he was refolved-not to quit his good foups, and fuch difhes as he liked, whatever 
became of his penance and retirement. ‘Lhis compliment the elegant and learned 
Monficur Peletier, in Monfieur Colbert’s place, Comptroller General of the Finances 
made his guefts at his country-houfe near Choify, having voluntarily quitted all his 
employments at court: he faid, he referved his cook, though he retrenched the reft 
of his retinue ; they might theretore expecta flender philofopher’s dinner, though well 
dreft. 

It is wonderful to confider how moft of the reft of the orders abufe themfelves for 
God’s fake, as they callit. Hunger and ill diet not only deftroys a man’s health, but 
maugre all his devotion, put him out of humour, and makes him repine and envy the 
reft of mankind: and well if it do not make him alfo curfe in his heart his maker; 
Job is not every man’s roll to act. The original and rife of natural philofophy and 
phyfic was to invent a more wholefome and better food, than the beafts have, and to 
eat bread and flefh inftead of herbs and corn; to drink wine inftead of water; thofe 
and a thoufand other things were the bleflings of phyfick, and {till the good manage- 
ment of thefe things, both in health and ficknefs, are under the directions of the phy- 
ficians. Now for a fort of ‘melancholy and wilful men, to renounce thefe comforts, 
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and deftroy ther healths, and all this upon a pretended princip'e of. religion and dee 
votion, feems to me, I con‘efs, great ingratitude to God the author of it. 

Indeed I heartily pitied F. P. an induftrious honeft man, after his return from the 
Indies, who was nothing but fkin and bone; and yet by the rules of his order he 
could rot eat any thing that was wholefome and proper for his cure; nothing but a 
little flimy nafty fifh and herbs: and though he took, as he told me, hypocochoana 
five times, it had no effe&t upon him, It is true, Inever heard him complain; but 
what will not blind prejudice do againft all the reafon of mankind! 

I know fome of thefe men have been uleful to mankind by their ftudies; but the 
very fame men would have been much more, had they ftaid with their neighbours, 
and taught the world by their converfation and example; wifdom, and juftice, and in- 
nocence, and temperance, which they highly pretend to, are not things to be hid in 
corners, but to be brought forth to inftruct and adorn the age we live in: to abandon 
the world, and all the conveniences of life and health, is (let them fay what they 
pleafe) the height of chagrin, and not religion. 

There were fome other public libraries I faw, asthat of the Grands Auguttins, 
College Mazarin, College Navarre, and a great many more I did not fee for want of 
an opportunity ; but there is nothing particular I remember about them. 

There is fuch a paflion of fetting up for libraries, that books are come to moft un- 
reafonable rates. | 

I paid to Aniffon thirty-fix livres for Nizoleus; twenty livres for the two fmall 
quartos of the memoirs of the Academic de Sciences, that is, as I may fay, for two 
years philofophic tranfaGtion ; for they began thofe monthly memoirs in imitation of 
ours, out of the regifters of the academy, but did not think fit to continue them above 
two years. 

as to ftamps, I had a mind to have bought a complete fet of Melans, that in« 
comparable mafter; but I was afked 200 livres, and twelve excepted, which might 
amount to as much more; for fome of his gravings in octavo done at Rome, they 
afked me a piftole a-picce ; and for the head of Juftinianus a louis; which yet is his 
mafter-piece. 

I was at an auction of books in the Rué St. Jaques, where were about forty or fifty 
people, moft abbots and monks. ‘The books were fold with a great deal of trifling 
and delay as with us, and very dear; for [Ji/pania illuftrata Aud. Sciotti, of the 
Frankfort edition, from twenty livres, at which it was fet, they bid up by little and little 
to thirty fix livres; at which it was fold. The next was a catalogue of French books 
in thin fol. in an old parchment cover by De la Croix de Maine, eight livres. And fo 
I left them to fhift it among{t themfelves. 

After having faid fo much of the public hbraries, I cannot but congratulate their 
happinefs, to have them fo well fecured from fire ; it being one of the perfedtions of 
this city to be fo built and furnifhed, as not to have fuffered by it thefe many ages; 
and, indeed, { cannot fee how malice itfelf could deltroy them, for the houfes here are 
all built of ftone, walls, floors, ftaircafes and all, fome tew rooms excepted; no wainfcot; 
woolen or filk hangings, which cannot be fired without giving notice by the intolerable 
ftench, and the fupply of much fuel. It is well for us in London, that there are very 
few public libraries, and thofe {mall andinconfiderable, and that the great number of 
books are diflributed into a thoufand hands, (no country in Europe can compare to us 
for private libraries) for if they were together in fuch vaft quantities as in Paris, learns 
ing would run the hazard of daily fuffering. Here with us, methinks, every man 
that goes to bed, when afleep, lies like a dead Roman upon a funeral pile, a 
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fome unexpected dpotheofis; for all is combuftible about hin, and the paint of the deal 
boards may ferve for incenfe, the quicker to burn them to afhes. 

In the next place I will account for what I faw, that {vemed to me fingular and new 
in the improvement of arts, or wanting in our country. | 

I faw the pottery of Sr. Cloud, with which I was marvelloufly well pleafed, for } 
confefs I could not diltinguifh betwixt the pots made there, and the fineft china ware 
Teverfaw. It will, I know, be eafily granted me, that the paintings may be better 
defigned and finifhed, (as indeed it was) becaufe our men are far better mafters in that 
art than the Chinefe; but the glazing came not in the leaft behind thcirs, not for white- 
nefs, nor the fmoothnefs of running without bubbles; again, the inward fubftance 
and matter of the pots was to me the very fame, hard and firm as marble,.and the 
felf fame grain, on this fide vitrification, Farther, the tranfparency of the pots the very 
fame. | | 

Ifaw them alfo in the mould, undried, and before the painting and clazing was ape 
plied, they were as white as chalk, and melted upon the tongue like raw tobacco. pipe 
clay, and felt betwixt the teeth foft like that, and very little gritty ; fo that I doubt nor, 
but they are made of that very clay. 

As to the temper of the clay, the man freely owned to me, it was three or four times 
well beaten and wet, before it was put to work on the wheel; but } beheve it muft firft 
be melted in fair water, and carefully drawn off, that the heavieft part may firft fink ; 
which alfo may be proper for coarfer ‘works. 

That it required two, and fometimes three or four fires to bake it, to that height we 
faw it in the moft finifhed pots; nay fome of them had had 11 fires. 

I did not expeé to have found it in this perfection, but imagined this might have ar- 
rived at the Gomron ware; which is indeed little elfe but a total vitrification; but I 
found it far otherwife, and very furprizing, and which ¥ account part of the felicity of 
the age to equal, if not furpais, the Chinefe in their fineft art. 

As for the red ware of china, that has been, and is done in England, to a far greater 
perfection than in China, we having ag good materials, viz. the foft hamatites, and 
far better artiftsin pottery. But in this particular we are beholden to two Dutchmen, 
brothers, who wrought in Staffordfhire, (as | have been told) and were not long fince 
at Nammerfmith. | : 

They fold thefe pots at St. Cloud at exceflive rates ; and for their ordinary chocolate 
cups aiked crowns a-piece. They had arrived at the burning on Gold in neat chequer 
works. He had fold fome furnitures of tea tables at 400 livres a fet. - 

‘There was no moulding or model of China ware, which they had not imiiated ; and 
had added many fancies of their own, which had their good eflects, and appeared very 
beautiful. | 

Monficur Morin in converfation told me, that they kept their fand as a fecret to 
themfelves; but this could not be for other purpofes than colouring; alfo he faid they 
ufed falt of kelp in the compofition, and made a thing not unlike frit for glafs, to be 
wrought up with white clay; neither could this be, for I did not talte it in the raw 

ots. 

The ingenuous mafter told me, he had been twenty-five years about the experiment, 
but had not attained it fully till within this three years. 1 and other gentlemen brought 
over of thefe pots with us. | | 
The glafs-houfe out of the gate of St. Antoine well deferves feeing ; but I did lament 
the foundery was no longer there, but removed to Cherborne in Normandy for cheap- 
nefs of fucl. It is certainly a moft confiderable addition to the glafs-making. Vor I 

< | faw 
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Jaw here one looking-glafs foiled and finifhed, eighty-eight inches long, and forty-eight 
broad, and yet but one quarter of an inch thick. ‘This I think could never be effected 
by the blaft of any man; but I fuppofe to be run or caft upon fand, as lead is; which 
yet, I confefs, the toughnels of glafs metal makes very much againft. | 

‘here they are polifhed; which employs daily fix hundred men, and they hope in 
a little time to employ one thoufand in feveral galleries. In the lower they grind the 
coarfe glafs with a fand-ftone, the very fame they pave the ftreets in Paris; of which 
broken they have great heaps in the courts of the work-houles: this {tone is beat to 
powder, and fifted through a fine tamis. In the upper gallery, where they polifh and 
give the laft hand, they work in three rows, and two men at a plate, with ruddle or 
powdered hzematites in water. 

The glaffes are fet faft in white putty, upon flat tables of ftone, fawed thin for that 
purpofe. The grinding of the edges and borders is very troublefome, and odious for 
the horrid grating noife it makes, and which cannot be endured to one that is not ufed 
to it; and yet by long cuftom thefe fellows are fo eafy with it, that they difcourfe 
together as though nothing were. ‘This is done below, and out of the way of the 
relt. 

It is very diverting to fee the jomt labour of fo many men upon one fubje&t. This 
has made plafs for coaches very cheap and common; fo that even many of the fiacres 
or hackneys, and all the remifes have one large glafs before. 

Amoneft the broux made at Paris, a great quantity of artificial pearl is to be had, 
of divers forts; but the beft are thofe which are made of the {cales of bleaks. Thefe 
bleaks they fifhin the river Scine at Paris, and fell them to the pearl-makers for that 

urpofe. 
: Monfieur Favi, at the Pearl d’Angileterre, told me, that he paid for the fith only. of 
the little river Yier of Ville Neuve St. George, four leagues off of Paris, by the year 
110 piftoles. ‘This fifh in French is called de la Bellette; fometimes in winter he has 
had thirty hampers of the fifh brought him, for the fcales only, which he ufes in pearl- 
making. He fells fome ftrings fora piltole ; and they have formerly. been fold much 
dearer. This fortis very neat and lalting. 

Enquiring of a goldfmith, a great dealer in pearl, about thofe which were made of 
the {cales of fifhes, he told me that it was fo; that the fcales were beat to powder, and 
that made into a liquid pafte with ifing-glais, and cat into the hollow glafs beads, and 
fo gave the colour by way ef foil from the infide. 

I afked him if he had any frefh-water and mufcle pearl ; and he forthwith fhewed me 
one of twenty-three grains, of a blufh colour or faint carnation, perfectly globular; he 
told me, he valued it at gool. for that it would mix or match better with the oriental 
fea pearl, than the bluifh ones. Further, he affured me, he had feen pearl of fixty 
odd grains of frefh-water mufcles; and fome pear-fafhioned. ‘That in Lorrain, and at 
Sedan, they fifhed many pearls in the rivers thereabout. ; 

The formerly fo famous a work-houfe, the Goblins, is miferably fallen to decay ; 
perhaps becaufe the king, having furnifhed all his palaces, has little more to do for 
them. 

HereI faw the making marble tables, inlaid with all forts of coloured ftones. 

Alfo the Atteliers or work-houfes of two of the famous fculptors Tuby; in which 
was a Lacoon copied in white marble admirably ; alfo that other of Quoifivox, in which 
was, amongft other rare pieces, Caltor and Pollux, in white marble, exceedingly beauti- 
ful and large; a copy alfo after the antique, — | 


At 
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_ At Hubin’s, the eye-maker, I faw drawers full of all forts of eyes, admirable for the 
contrivance, to match with great exactnefs any Iris whatfoever ; this being a cafe where 
mif-matching is intolerable. | 

He: himfelf alfo formerly wrought in falfe pearl, and affirmed, that the glafs pearls 
were painted within with a pafte made of the fcales of the bleak only; which he faid 
was a good trade here to the fifhermen, who fold the fcales tor fo much the ounce. 
Thefe necklaces were formerly fold at great prices, two or three piltoles a-piece. 

I faw the platrerie, or plafter quarries near Montmartre, and the manner of burning 
of it. It is burnt with open fire fet up againft it; the hardeft ftone is burnt enough in 
.two or three hours’ time. | 

The top band or bed is very hard like a free-ftone: they diftinguifh the beds by 
feveral nanies, 7.¢. 1. Mutton, 2. Lane, 3. Buzier, 4. Clikar, 5. Grofban, 6. Pillier- 
noir, &c. 7 - 

That which they call Lane is like Talk, or Selenites tranfparent, and fplits in thin - 
flakes; but there is but little of it, and the beds are fmall; this feems to be but a 
fluor to the greater beds of grey-ftone. ‘This rock is covered with a kind of grey fand 
to a great depth; which is not of the nature of plaifter. | 

Though this plaiiter burnt is never ufed (that 1 could learn) to fertilize cither corn- 
ground or pafture, as our lime-ftone is; yet I fee no reafon why it may not, it being 
full of nitre, if it has lain long in damp caves. 

This is not peculiar to Paris only: for I have feen quarries of it near Clifford-Moore 
in Yorkfhire; where it is called hall-plaifter. 

I cannot omit the mill-ftones, which they grind their wheat with at Paris, as 
upon the river of the Gobelins, out of the gate St. Bernard, where it falls into the 
Seine, and all throughout Picardy down to Calais, where I have feen great numbers of 
them. | ; 

Thefe mill-ftones are very ufeful, and fo fweet, that not the leaft grit is ever found 
in their bread: they are moftly made up of pieces, two, three, or more fet together 
by a cement, and hooped round with iron to keep the pieces faft together. ‘They are 
made of a kind of honey-comb ftone, wrought by the petrifaction of water, or ftalac- 
tites. ‘The very felf-fame ftone I have feen rocks of on the river banks at Knarefborough, 
at the dropping-well in Yorkfhire ; therefore I advife my countrymen to put thefe ex- 
cellent {tones in practice; for certainly no place ftands in more need.of it; for the 
bread in the north of England 1s intolerably gritty, by reafon of thofe fand or moor 
ftones with which they grind their corn. 

Thefe ftones are fold at 500 livres a pair; whence they come I forgot to be in- 
formed. . : 

In the next place, we will fee how the Parifians eat, drink, and divert themfelves, 


Of the Food of the Parifians. 


_ The diet of the Parifians confifts chiefly of bread afad herbs; it is here as with us, 
finer and coarfer. But the common bread, or pain degonefle, which is brought twice 
a week into Paris from a village fo called, is purely whit@, and firm, and light, and made 
altogether with leaven ; moftly in three pound Icaves, akd 3d. a pound. ‘That which is 
baked in Paris is coarfer and much worfe. | 

As for the fine manchet, or French bread, as we callgit, I cannot much commend 
it; it is of late, fince the quantity of beer that is brewed Jn Paris, often fo bitter, that 
it is not to be eaten, and we far exceed them now in thicemorticular in London. 


The 
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The grey falt of France (which there at table is altogether in every thing made ufe 
of) is incomparably better and more wholefome, than our white falt. This I the rather 
mention, becaufe it feems not yet to enter fully into the confideration and knowledge. 
of our people ; ; who are nice in this particular toa fault. But I mutt take leave to tell 
them, that our falt ipoils cvery thing that is intended to be preferved by it, be it fith or 
flefh. For whether boiled from the inland falt-pits, or the fea water, it is little lefs 
than quicklime, and burns and reefes all it touches; fo that it is pity to fee fo much 
good fifh, as is caugl.t upon the northern line of coaft, particularly the cod and ling, 
and herring, now of little value, which were formerly the moft efteemed commodities 
of England. It is certain, there isno making good falt by fierce and vehement boiling, 
as is ufual; but it muft be kerned either by the heat of the fun, as in France; or by 
a fulland over-weighty brine, as at Milthrope in the Wathes of Lancafhire; for in no 
other place in England I ever fawit right made; but yet that isnot there underftood to 
purpofe; for they alfo boil the brine, which poflibly by fome flight crtifice might be 
brought to give its falt without f{trefs of fire. 

Inlent the common people feed much on white kidney beans, and white or pale len- 
tils, of which there are great provifions made inal] the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. I was well pleafed with this lentil; which is a fort of pulfe we have none of in 
England. ‘There are two forts of white lentils fold here, one fmall one from Bur- 
gundy, by the cut of Briare; and another bigger, as broad again, from Chartres; a 
third aifo much larger, is fometimes to be had from Languedoc. ‘Thofe excepted, our 
feed fhops far exceed theirs, and confequently our gardens, in the pure ne for vae 
riety ; both pea and bean. 

The roots differ much from ours, There are here no round turnips, but all long 
ones and {mall; but excellently well tafted, and are of a much greater ufe, being pro- 
per for foups alfo; for which purpofe ours are too ftrong: we have indeed of late got 
them into England; but our gardeners underftand not the managing of them. ‘The 
fow them here late fet midfummer; and at martinmas or fooner, before the frof{t bee 
gin, they dig them up, cut off the tops, and put them into fand in their cellars, where 
they will keep good tll after after, nay till Whitfuntide: whereas, if the froft take 
them, they are quite fpoiled; and that piece of ill hufbandry makes them to be defpifed 
here; having loft their talte, and they foon grow fticky in the ground. The fandy 
plains of Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this fort of molt excellent root. After 
the fame manner they keep their carrots. 

After we had been two or three days’ journey in France, we found no other turnips,. 
but the navet; and {till the nearer Paris the better. Thefe as I faid, are fmall long 
turnips, not bigger than a knife-haft, and moft excellent in foups, and with boiled and 
ftewed mutton. I think it very {trange that the feed fhould fo much improve in Eng- 
land, asto produce roots of the fame kind fix or ten times as big as there; for I make 
no queftion but the long turnips, of late only in our markets, are the fame. 

The potatoe is fcarce to be found in their markets, which are fo great a relief to the 
people of England, and very nourifhing and wholefome roots ; ; but there are ftores of 
Jerufalem artichokes. — | 

They delight not fo much in cabbage as I expected, at leaft at the feafon, while we 
were there, from December to Midfummer. 1 never faw in all the markets once 
{prouts, thatis, the tender fhoots of cabbages ; nor in their public parnens any referves 
of old ftalks, ‘The red cabbage is efteemed here, and the favoy. 

But to make amends for this, they abound in vaft quantities of large red onions and 
garlick. And the long and {weet white onion of Languedoc are to be had alfo hexe. 
Alfo leeks, rockhamboy, and fhallots are here-in great ufe. ot 
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It has been obferved, that the northern people of Europe much delight in cabbage, 
as the Ruffles, Poles, Germans, &c. It is certain, the cabbage thrives beit in cold coun- 
tries, and is naturally a northern plant, and the keel is to be found wild upon the ~ 
maritime rocks, as I have feen it at Whitby, and the cold ripens it, and makes it more 
tender and palatable. | | 

"The fouthern people are pleafed with the onion kind, for the fame reafon, for that 
the great heats meliorate them, but give a ranknefs to the cabbage. The leeks are here 
much finaller, than with us; but to recompenfe this, they are blanched here with more 
care and art, and are three times as long in the white part, which is by finking them 
early fo’deep in mellow earth. There is no plant of the onion kind fo hardy as this, 
and {o proper for the cold mountains, witnefs the ufe the Welfh have made of them from 
allages ; and indeed it is excellent againft {pitting of blood, and all difeafes of the throat 
and lungs. | 

‘Though the lettuce be the great and untverfal fallad, yet I did not find they came 
near our people, for the largencls and hardnefs of them; indeed, about a week before 
we left Paris, the long Roman lettuce filled the markets, which was imcomparable, 
and I think beyond our Silefian. 

April and May the markets were ferved with vaft quantities of white beets, an herb 
rarely uled with us, and never that I know of, in that manner for foups. The leaves 
grow long and large, and are tied up, as we do our Silefian or Roman lettuce to blanch, 
and then cut by the root. The ftalks are very broad and tender, and they only are 
ufcd, flripped of the green leaves. ‘Vhey cook thofe ftalks in different manners. 

he afparagus here are in great plenty, but for the firft month they were very bitter 
and unpleafant; from whence that proceeded I cannot guels; afterwards I did not much 
perceive it. | 

They are fo great lovers of forrel, that I have feen whole acres of it planted in the 
fields; and they are to be commended for it; for nothing is more wholefome, and 
‘it is good to fupply the place of lemons, again{t the fcurvy, or any ill habit of the body. 

But after all, the French delight in nothing fo much es mufhrooms, of which they 
have daily, and all the winter long, ftore of frefh and new gathered in the markets. ‘Uhis 
furprifed me; nor could I guefs, where they had them, till 1 found they raifed them on 
hot beds in their gardens. | 

Of forced mufhrooms they have many crops in a year; but for the months of Au 
guft, September, Odtober, when they naturally grow in the fields, they prepare no’ arti- 
ficial beds. , | 

They make in the fields and gardens out of the bar of Vaugerard (which I faw) long 
narrow trenches, and fill thefe trenches with horfe dung two or three feet thick, on 
which they throw up the common earth of the place, and cover the dung with it, like 
the ridge of a houfe, high pitched ; and over all they put long ftraw or long horfe litter. 
Out of this earth fprings the champignons, after rain; and if rain comes not, they water 
the beds every day, even in winter. | 

They are fix days after their {pringing or firft appearance, before they pull them up 
for the market. | 

On fome beds they have plenty, on others but few, which demonftrate they come of 
feed in the ground ; for all the beds are alike. 

A gardener told me, he had the other year near an acre of ground ordered in this 
manner, but he loft a hundred crowns by it;. but moftly they turn to as good profit as 
any thing they can plant. | | | 

. They deftroy their old beds in fummer, and dung their grounds with them, 
13 | They 
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mufhrooms towards chriftmas, and all the fpring, till after March. a 

I faw in the'markets the ‘beginning of April, frefh gathered morigtios, the firft of that 
kind of mufhroom, that I remember ever to have ‘feen: ‘though formerly J had been 
Very curious and inquifitive about this kind of plant, and had diftinguifhed and de. 
{cribed thirty fpecies of them growing in England; yet Ido not remember ever to have 
found this {pecies with us; it is blackifh, and becomes much_ blacker when boiled, 
whence probably it had its name ; but there are fome few of them that are yellow. 
They are always of a round pyramidal figure, upon a fhort thick foot-flalk. ‘The foot 
ftalk is fmooth, but the outfide of the mufhroom is all deeply plated and wrinkled like 
the infide of a beafts maw. The moriglio fplit in two from top to hottom ts all hollow 
and fmooth, foot, ftalk, and all. In this hollownefs is fometimes contained dangerous 
infedts. The tafte raw, ts not ungrateful, and very tender. ‘This mufhroom feems to me 
to be produced of the tree kind. | 

This fort of mufhroom is much efteemed in France, and is moftly gathered in woods 
at the foot of the oaks. ‘There were fome of them as big as turkey eggs. They are 
found in great quantities in the woods in Champagne, about Reims, and Noftre Dame 
de Liefle. ne 

They {tring them, and dry them ; and they feem to me to have a far better relifh than 
the champignons. | 

The French fay, there are no bad moriglios; but there are bad mufhrooms. At 
firft I was very fhy of eating them; but by degrees, and that there was fearce any ra- 
gouts without them, 1 became pleafed with them, and found them very innocent. Tam 
perfuaded the harm that comes from eating them, is from the noxious infeéts and vermin 
that feed upon them, and creep into them. I have often found them full of {uch animals. 
Poffibly the garden or forced mufhrooms, being that is done in winter, and in the {pring, 


‘They prepare their new beds the latter end of Augult, and have plentiful crops of 
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may be much freer of this mifchief, at what time infeéts are dead, or not much flirring, 
than the wild mufhrooms of Augutt. <n 

The city is well ferved with carp, of which there is an incredible quantity {pent in the 
lent. They are not large, and I think are the better for it, but they are very clean of 
mud, and well tafted. | : 

They have a particular way of bringing frefh oyfters to town, which I never faw 
with us; to put them up in ftraw bafkets of a peck, fuppofe, cut from the fhell, and 
without the liquor. ‘They are thus very good for ftewing, and all other manner of 
drefiing. | | 

There is fuch plenty of macreufe, a fort of fea ducks, in the markets all lent, that I 
admire, where they got fo many; but thefe are reckoned and efteemed as fifh, and there- 
fore they take them with great induftry. They have a rank fifhy tafte, yet for want of 
other flefh were very welcome. I remember we had at our treat at the king’s charge 
at Verfailles, a, macreufe pie near two feet diameter, for it was in lent ; which being 
high feafoned, did go down very well with rare burgundy. There is a better argument 
in Leewenhoeke for birds participating fomething of the nature of fith, though. their 
blood is hot, than any the council of Trent could think of, and that is, that the globuli 
of the blood of birds are oval, as thofe of fithes are; but this will take in all the bird 
kind : which alfo in time thofe gentlemen may think fit to grant. | ‘ 

As for their flefh, mutton, and beef, if they are good in their kind, they come little 
fhort of ours, I cannot fay they excced them. But their veal is not to be com ared 
with ours, being red and coarfe; and I believe no country in Europe under/tandg the 
management of that fort of fond like the Englifh, This was once proper to Effex ; 
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but now it is, well known, that nothing. contributes more to the. whitenefs and tender- 
ne(s of the fleth of calves, than often bleeding them, and giving them much food of 
milk an@ meal, befides fucking the dam.. By much bleeding the.red cake of the blood 
is exhzufted, and becomes all white ferum or chyle. The fame effeQ cramming hath 
upon poultry, fo as the blood is well near all chyle; and the livers of gecfe, fo fod by 
force, will become for the fame reafon, vaftly great and white and delicious. 

_ I cannot but take notice here of a great prejudice the French lic under, in relation to 
our flefh. It is generally faid amongft them, that our meat-in England will not make 
fo {trong broth as the French by athird part. If they fay not fo falt and favoury, and 
{trong tafted, lagree with them; and yet the French meat is never the better. For 
firft their meat is moftly leaner and more dry, and (which is all in all in this matter of 
foups ) is long kept before it be fpent, which gives it a higher and falter tafte; for as 
meat rots, it becomes more urinous and falt. Now our people, by cuftom, covet the 
frefhieft meat, and cannot endure the leaft tendency to putrefaGion ; and we had good 
reafon to do fo, becaufe our air is twice as moift as theirs, which does often caufe in the 
keeping of meat a muftinefs, which is intolerable to all mankind. Whereas the air of 
France being fo much drier, keeping of meat, not only makes it tender, but improves 
the tafte. So that could we fecure our meat, in keeping it from that unfavory quality, 
it. would far outdo the French meat, becaufe much more juicy. | 
~ I do not remember I eat of above two forts of flefh, but what we have as good or 
better in England, and that was of the wild pigs, and the red legged partridge. Of 
thefe laft I eat at St. Cloud, taken thereabouts ; as to bignefs, they are much degene- 
rated from thofe in Languedoc, and Jefs; but far excel the grey partridge in tafte. 

_ As for their fruits, our journey was in the worft time of the year, from December to 
Midfummer, fo that we had little fave winter fruits; fome few bon chritens we ta({ted, 
not much better than ours, but fomething freer of ftones. ‘The Virguleus pears were 
admirable, but to our forrow they did not laft long after our arrival. 

_ The Kenth pippin, as we call it, was here excellent ; but two other forts of apples 
{tock the markets. ‘The winter calvil or queening, which thougha tender and foft ap- 
ple, yet continued good till after Eafter. Alfo the Pome d’Apis, which is ferved here 
for fhew, more than ufe; being a fmall flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one fide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ferve the French ladies at their toilets for a 
pattern to paint by. However this tender apple was not contemptible after Whitfuntide ; 
and which is its property, it never fmells ill, though the ladies keep it (as fometimes 
they do) about them. 

I never met with any thing peculiar in their {weetmeats but a marmalade of orange 
flowers; which indeed was admirable. It was made with thofe flowers, the juice of le- 
mons, and fine fugar. ; 


Lhe Wines fellow, and Water to drink. 


The wines about Paris are very {mall, yet good in their kind ; thofe de Surene are ex- 
cellent fome years; but in all the taverns they have a way to make them into the fafhion 
of Champagne and Burgundy. | | 

‘The tax upon wines is now fo great, that whereas before the war they drank them 
at retail at five-pence the quart, they now fell them at 1s. 3d. the quart, and dearer, 
which has enhanced the rates of all commodities, and workmen’s wages ; and alfo has 
caufed many thoufand private families to lay in wines in thew cellars at the cheapeft hand, 
which ufed to have none before. “4 i‘ | | — . 
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~The wines of Burgundy and Champagne are moft valued, and indeed not without 
reafon; for they are light and eafy upon the ftomach, and give little difturbance to ine 
brain, if drawn from the hogfhead, or loofe bottled after their fafhion. 

The mof efteemed are Vin de Bonne of Burgundy, a red wine; which is dpiee pi- 
quante in fome meafure, to me it feemed the very belt of wine I met with. 

Volne, a pale Champagne, but exceedingly brifk upon the palate. This is faid to 
grow upon the very borders of Burgundy, and to participate of the excellency ot both 
countics. 

There is another fort of wine, called Vin de Rheims, this is alfo a pale or grey wine ; ; 
itis harfh, as all Champagne wines are. : 

The white wines of value are thole of Mafcon in Burgundy. 

Mulfo in Champagne, a {mall and not unpleafant white wine. 

Chabri isa quick ‘and fharp white wine, well efteemed. 

In March I tafted the white wines malied Condrieu, and d@’Arbois, but found them 
both inthe muit, thick and white as our wines ufe to be, when they firft come from the 
Canaries; very {weet, and yet not without a grateful favour: ; they clear towards fum- 
mer, and abate much “of the flavour and fweet tafte. ‘Tho/e wines thus in the mutt are 

called in the prints Vin des Liquers. 

There is a pre paration or rather ftifling of the white wine in the muft, ufed in Bur- 
gundy and elfewhere, wuich they call Vin Bouru; it gives a fweet tafte, and it is foul to 
the eye; thofe alfo are cilled Vin des Li a T his j is only drunk a glals i in a morn- 
ing, as an equivalent to brandy. 

Vin de Turene en Anjou of two years old, was one of the belt white wines drank’ in 
Paris. 

Gannetin from Dauphine : : this is a very pale and thin white wine, very like the 
Verde of Florence, fweet, and of a very pleafant flavour, efpecially while it 1s Des Li- 

ucurs. 
The red wines of Burgundy, Des quatres feuilles, as they fay, or of four years old, 
are rare; but they are efteemed much more wholefome, and are permitted to the fick, in 
fome cafes to drink of; they are fine, and have a rough but found tafte; not pricked, 
asTexpected. The term Des quatre feuilles is ufed alfo to Folne, or any other fort of 
wine, which is kept any time. 

There are alfo in elteem ftronger wines at Paris, as Camp de Perdris. — 

Cofte Bruflee, both red wines from Dauphine, of very good tafte, and hot upon the 
ftomach. 

De l’Hermitage upon the Rofne. 

But the moft excellent wines for ftrength and flavour are the red and white St. Lau- 
rence, a town betwixt Toulon and Nice in Provence. ‘This is a moft delicious Mufcat. 
Thefe are of thofe forts of wines, which the Romans called Vinum Paflum, that were 
made of half fun dried grapes : ‘for the grapes (efpecially the white Mufcadine grapes) 
being ufually fooner ripe than the common grapes of the country, called Efperan, viz. 
the latter end of Auguft, (as I have feen them in the vintage at Vic, Mirabel, and Fron- 
tiniac, three towns near the feain Languedoc, where this fort of wine is made) they 
twilt the bunches of grapes, fo breaking the flalks of them, that they receive no longer 
any nourifhment from the vine, but hang down and dry in the then violently hot fun, 
and are in few days almoft turned into raifins of the fun; hence, from this infolation, 
the flavour of the grape is exceedingly heightened, and the ftrength and oilinefs, aid 
thick body of the wine is mightily improved, I think the red St. Laurin was the molt 
delicious wie I ever tafted in ‘my life. 
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_ Befides thefe, here are alfo the white wines of Orleans, Bourdeaux, Claret, and 
thofe excetlenf wines from Cahors: alfo Cabreton, white and red, from about Bayoney 
ftrong and delicious wines* and all forts of Spanifh wines, as fack, palme, mountaine, 
malaga;-red and white, fherries, and indeed the I’rench are, of late, very defirous.to drink 
of the ftrongeft wines. © o 

. Befides wines, there is no feafting without the drinking at the defert all forts of 
{trong waters, particularly ratafia’s; which is a fort of cherry brandy made with peach 
and apricot ftones, highly piquant, and of a moft agreeable flavour. | 

The pungent and acrimonious quality of thefe and fuch like kernels was not unknown 

to the ancients, and very poifonous to fome animals. Diofcorides tells us, a pafte made 
of the kernels of bitter alinonds will throw hens into convulfions, and immediately kill 
them. Birds have but little brain, and fo are the ftronglier affe€ted with this volatile 
venom. Not unlike effedls it is poffible ratafia may have in fome tender and more de- 
licate conftitutions, and weak and feeble brains, and may bé one caufe of fo many fudden 
deaths, as have been obferved of late. - | a 

Vattee is a fort of perfumed ftrong water from Provence, made (as it is pretended) 
of mufcat wine diftilled with citron pillsand orange flowers. | | 

Fenoullict de ’Ifle de Ree is valued much, it is much like our annifeed water. 

Thefe and many more forts of {trong waters, and {trong wines, both of France and 
Ttaly and Spain, are wont to be brought in at the latter end of the defert in all great 
fealts, and they drink freely of them. Which cuftom isnew: when I was formerly in 
France, { remember nothing of it. But it is the long war that has introduced them 3 
the nobility and gentry fuffering much in thofe tedious campaigns, applied themfelves to 
thefe liquors to fupport the difficulties and fatigues of weather and watchings; and at 
their return to Paris, introduced them to their tables. Sure Iam, the Parifians, both 
men and women, are ftrangely altered in their conftitutions and habit of body; from 
lean and flender, they are become fat and corpulent, the women efpecially : which, 
in my opinion, can proceed from nothing fo much as the daily drinking ftrong liquors. 

Add to thefe drinks the daily ufe of coffee with fugar, tea, and chocolate, which now 
isas much in ufe in private houfes in Paris, as with us in London: and thefe fugared li- 
quors alfo add confiderably to their corpulency. | 

I muft not forget, that amongft the drinks that are in .ufe in Paris, cyder from Nor- 
mandy is one. ‘The beft I drank of that kind, was of the colour of claret, reddith or 
brown; the apple that it was made of was called Frequins, which is round and yellow, 
but fo bitter that it is not to be eaten ; and yet the cyder that is made of it, is as {weet 
aS any new wine. It keeps: many years good, and mends of its colour and tafte. I 
drank it often at a private houfe of a Norinan gentleman, of whofe growth it was; 
otherwife, if | had not been affured to thecontrary, I could not have believed, but.that it 
had been mixed with fugar. . _ 

* here are alfo very many public coffee-houfes, where tea alfo and chocolate may be 
had, and all the {trong waters and wine above-mentioned, and innumerable ale-houfes, 
] wonder at the great change of this fober nation in this particular; but luxury like a 
whirlpool draws into it the extravagances of other pecple. - | 

_ It was neceflity, and the want of wine, (either naturally, as in a great part of Perfia and 
the Indies; or from their religion, as in Turkey,) that put men upon the invention of 
thofe Itquors of coffee and tea: chocolate, indeed, was found out by the poor ftarved 
Indians, as ale was with us. But what elfe but a wanton luxury could difpofe thefe peo- 
ple, who abound in excellent wines, the moft cordial and generous of all drinks, ta ape 
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~ Mighty things indeed are faid of thefe drinks, according to the humour and fancy. of 


the dririkers. T rather believe they are permitted by God’s providence for the leffening 
the number of mankind by fhortening life, as a fort of filent plague. ‘Thofe that plead 
for chocolate, fay, it gives them a good ftomach, if taken two ‘hours before dinner. . 
Right! who doubts it? you fay, you are much more hungry-having drank’ chocolate, 
than you had been if you had drunk none; that is, your ftomach is faint, ¢graving, and 
feels hollow and empty, and you cannot ftay long for your dinner. Things that pals 
thus foon out of the ftomach, I fufped, are little. welcome there, and nature makes hafte 
to get fhut of them. There are many things of this fort which impofe upon us by pro- 
curing a falfe hunger. | | | 
The wild Indians, and fome of our people, no doubt digeft it; but our pampered bo- 
dies can make little of it, and it proves to moft tender conftitutions perfect phyfic, at 
leaft to the ftomach, by cleanfing that into the guts; but that wears it out, and decays 
nature. — | Ho 
It is very remarkable with what greedinefs the Spaniards drink it, and how.often in a 
day, five times, fays Gage, at leaft.. The women drank it in the churches, and the 
Giforder could {carce be remedied. This fhews how little it nourifhes. ot 
The old Romans did better with their luxury; they took their tea and chocolate 
after a full meal, and every man was his own cook in that cafe. Czefar refolved to be 
free, and eat and drink heartily, that is, to excefs, with Tully ; and for this purpofe 
Cicero tells his friend Atticus, that before he lay down to table, Emeticen agebat, which 
1 conftrue, he prepared for himfelf his chocolate and tea; fomething to make a quick 
riddance of what they eat and drank, fome way or other. | SO 
There are two forts of water which they drink at Paris; water of the river Seine, 
which runs through the town ; and the water brought in by the aqueduct of Arcueil, 
which, by the by, is one of the moft magnificent buildings in and about Paris, and 
worth going to fee. ‘This noble canal of hewn {tone conveys the water fifteen miles to 
Paris. a, | 
The river water is very pernicious to all ftrangers, not the French excepted, that 
come from any diftance, but not to the natives of Paris, caufing loofenefs, and fome- 
times dyfenteries. {am apt to think the many ponds and lakes that are let into it to 
fupply the fluices upon the canal De Briare, are in part the caule of it. But thofe who 
are careful of themfelves purify it by filling their cifterns with fand, and letting.it fink. 
through it; which way clears it, and makes it very cool and palateable. 7 
As for the fpring water from the Maifon des Eaux, it is wholefome in this refpect, and 
keeps the body firm; but itis very apt to give the ftone, which the people of this town 
are infinitely fubjeft to. An inftance of this [ had by chance, when coming from 
feeing the aqueduct of Arcueil, in the very road near the wall of the aqueduct, a great 
number of earthen pipes, which had ferved to convey that water to fome houfe, were 
caft ta mend the highways. I obferved, that of four inches diameter the hollow of the 
pipes ‘vere all ftopped up to the breadth of a fhilling, with a firm {tone petrified; fo that 
they were forced to break up the pipes being altogether ufelefs. Now what petrifies in 
the water-pip2s is apt in fome weak conftitutions to petrify alfo in the kidneys and 
bladder. 1 jthink I have put this beyond difpute in my treatife De Calculo Humano, 
and elfewhere. | — 7 
In the next place we will fee how the Parifians divert themfelves; which confilts chiefly 





in-plays, gaming, walking, or coaching. | oe tee 
The plavs here are divided into two houfes : one for the operas, and the other for the. 
comedies ia. Meg ey oy 
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I did not fee many. operas, not being fo good a Frenchman as to underftand them 
when fung, The Opera, called l'Europe Gallante, I was at feveral times, and it is. 
looked ypon as one of the very belt. It is extremely fine, and the mufic and finging 
admirable: the ftage large and magnificent, and well filled with ators: the {cenes well 
fuited to the thing, and as quick in the removal of them ascan be thought: the danc- | 
ing exquifite, as being performed by the beft mafters of that profeffion in town: the 
cloathing rich, proper, and with great variety. 

It is to be wondered, that thefe operas are fo frequented. There are great num- 
bers of the nobility that come daily to them, and fome that can fing them all. And it 
was one thing, that was troublefome to us {trangers, to difturb the box by thefe volun- 
tary fongs of fome parts of the opera or other ; that the fpectators may be faid to be 
here as much actors, as thofe employed upon the very ftage. 

The comedies have another houle in another part of the town; for the operas are 
under the roof ot Monfieur, and it is part of the Palais Royal. | 

The difpofition of the theatre is much the fame; but fomething lefs. And here 
the ftage itfelf is to be let; where for {trangers, the places are moft commodious to 
hear and fee. 

[heard many tragedies, but without guft for want of language: but after them, 
the little plays were very diverting to me, particularly thofe of Moliere, Vendanye de 
Surefne, Pourcegnac, Crifpin Medecin, le Medecin malgre luy, le Malede Imayi- 
naire, &c. —_ 

In this all agree, that though Moliere’s plays have lefs of intrigue in them; yet his 
chara€ters of perfons are incomparable, fo true and juft, that nothing can be more. 
And for this reafon, fo many of them are only of two or three acts; for without an 
intrigue well laid, the characters would have failed him, in which was his excellency. 

However, this isnow fo much become a cuftom on the French ftage; that you ever 
have one of thefe little pieces tacked to the tragedy, that you may pleafe yourfelf ac- 
cording to your appetite. : 

It is faid Moliere died fuddenly in acting the Malade Imaginaire: which is a good 
inftance of his well perfonating the play he made, and how he could really put himfelf 
into any paffion he had in his head. Alfo of the great danger {trong and vehement 
paflions may caufe in weak conftitutions, fuch as joy and fear; which hiftory tells us, 
have killed many very fuddenly. He ts reported to have faid, going off the flape, 
Meffieurs, J’ay soué le Malade Imaginaire ; mais se fuis veritablement fort Malade ; and 
he died within two hours after. ‘Ihis account of Molicre is not in his lite by Perault, 
but it is true: and he yet has blamed him for his folly, in perfecuting the art of phy- 
fic, not the men, in divers of his plays. 

- Moliere fent for Dr. M—-—-—, a phyfician in Paris of great efteem and worth, and 
now in London, a refuge. Dr. M—— fent him word, he would come to him, upon 
two conditions; the one, that he fhould anfwer him only to fuch queftions as he 
fkould afk him, and not otherwife difcourfe him ; the other, that he fhould oblige him- 
felf to take the medicines he fhould preferibe for him. But Moliere finding the doc- 
tor too hard for him, and not eafily to be duped, ‘refufed them. His bufinefs, it 
feems, was to make a comical {cene in expofing one of the moft learned men of the 
profeffion, as he had done.the quacks. If this was his intention, as in all probability 
it was, Moliere had as much malice as wit; which is only to be ufed to correct the 
vicioufnefs and folly of men pretending to knowledge, and not the arts. themfelves, | 
‘This I mult needs fay, that obfcenity and immorality are not at all upon the French 
‘ftage, no more than in the civil converfation of people of fafhion and good breeding. 

| One 
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One afternoon in Lent, I was to hear afermon at La Charite, preached by an abbot, 
avery young man. His text was about the angé¢l’s defcent into the pool of Bethefda, 
and troubling the waters. I am not fo good a Frenchman asto underftand all he faid, 
but he had many good arguments about the neceflity of grace, and the means to at-” 
tain it. J was ftrangely furprifed at the vehemency of his ation, which to me appear- 
ed. altogether comical, and like the a@tors upon the {tage, which I had feen a few days 
before : ‘befides, his expreffions feemed to be in too familiar a {tile. I always took a 
fermon to the people to require a grave and ornate kind of eloquence, and not verba 
guotidiana, with a certain dignity of- action ; but it is poflible this way here beft fuits 
with the cuftoms and manners of the people; who are all motion, even when they fay 
the eafieft and molt intelligible things. | - 3 

Gaming is a perpetual diverfion here, if not one of the debauches of the town: but 
games of mere hazard are {tri€tly forbid upon fevere fines to the mafter of the houle, 
as well private as public, where fuch playing fhall be difcovered. This was done upon 
the account of the officers in thearmy ; who, during the winter ufled to lofe the money, 
which was given them to make their recruits, and renew their equipages in the fpring. 
And indeed, fuch quick games, as bafflet, hazard, &c. where fortune in a manner is 
all in all, are great temptations to ruin, by the fudden paffions they are apt to’ raife in 
the players. Whereas games, where fkill, and cunning, and much thought are em- 
ployed, as well as luck, give a man time to cool, and recover his wits, if at ahy time 
great lofs fhall have difmounted his reafon: for he mult quickly come to himfelf 
again, or forfeit his {kill and reputation in conducting the game, as well as hufbanding 
his money. 

We were in Paris at the time of the fair of St. Germain. It lafts fix weeks at leaft; 
the place where it 1s kept well beipeaks its antiquity ; for it is a very pit or hole, in 
the middle of the Faubourg, and belongs to the great abbey of that name. You de- 
fcend into it on all fides, and in fome places above twelve fteps; fo that the city is 
raifed above it fix or eight foot. 

The building is a very barn, or frame of wood, tiled over; confifting of many long 
allies, crofling one another, the floor of the allies unpaved, and of earth, and as un- 
even as may be: which makes it very uneafy to walk in, were it not the vaft croud ‘of 
people which keep you up. Butall this befpeaks its antiquity, and the rudenefs of the 
firft ages of Paris, which ts a foil to its politenefs in all things elfe now. 

‘The fair confifts of molt toy-fhops, and Bartholomew-fair ware; alfo fiance and 
pictures, joiner’s work, linen and woollen manufaCtures; many of the great ribband 
fhops remove out of the Palais hither; no books; many fhops of confectioners, where 
the ladies are commodioufly treated. | | 

The great rendezvous is at night, after the play and opera are done; and raffling 
for all things vendible is the great diverfion; no fhop wanting two or three raffling 
boards. Monfieur, the Dauphin, and other princes of the blood come, at leaft once 
in the fair-time to grace it. a 

Here are alfo coffee-fhops, where that and all forts of {trong liquors above-mentioned 
are fold. | = 

_Knavery here is in perfection as with us; as dexterous cut-purfes and pick-pockets. 
A pick-pocket came into the fair at night, extremely well clad, with ables 
with good liveries attending him: he was caught in the faét, and more fwords were, 
drawn in his defence than again{ft him; but yet he was taken, and delivered into the’ 

here fudden and no jeft. 3 es ee 
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I was furprized at the impudence of a booth, which put out the pictures of fome 
Indian beafts with hard names; and of four that were painted, I found but two, and 
thofe very ordinary, ones, viz. a leopard, and a racoun. I afked the fellow, why he 
deceived. the people, and whether he did not fear rolg ee in the end: he anfwered 
with a fingular confidence, that it was the painter’s fault; that he had given the ra- 
coun to paint to two matters, but both had miftaken the beaft; but however, (he 
faid) though the pictures were not well defigned, they did neverthelefs ferve to grace. 
the booth and bring him cuftom. : | . | 

I faw here a female elephant betwixt eight and nine foot high, very lean and ilk 
kept. Nothing could be more docile, than this poor creature. I obferved, fhe bent 

_ the joints of her legs very nimbly in making her falutes to the company : alfo that the 

nails of her fore-toes were large, and almoft five inches long. This was from the con- 
tinent, having the ears entire.- 1 had feen one about thirteen years ago in London 
much lefs, from the ifland of Ccylon, of another {pecies with fcallopt ears, and the 
tail with two rows of large, thick, and {tiff black hairs. 

Coaching in vifits is the great and daily bufinefs of people of quality: but in the even- 
ings, the Cours de la Reyne is much trequented, and a great rendezvous of people of 
the beft fafhion. ‘The place indeed is very commodious and pleafant, being three 
alleys fet with high trees of a great length, ‘all along the bank of the river Seine, ine 
clofed at each end with noble gates; and in the middle a very large circle to turn in. 
The middle alley holds four lines of coaches at leaft, and each fide alley two a piece: 
thefe eight lines of coaches may, when full, fuppofing them to contain near eighty 
coaches a-piece, amount to about fix or feven hundred. On the field fide, joining 
clofe to the alleys of the coaches, there are feveral acres of meadow planted with trees, 

well grown, into narrow alleys in quincunx order, to walk in the grafs, if any have 
a mind to light; and this muft needs be very agreeable in the heats of fummer, which 
we {taid not to enjoy. | | | 

One thing this Cours is fhort of ours in Hyde-park, for if full, you cannot in an 
hour fee the company twice you have a mind to fee, and you are confined to your 
line; and oftentimes, the princes of the blood coming in, and driving at plealure, 
make a {trange {top and embarras. | | | 

Befides, if the weather has been rainy, there is no driving in it, it is fo miry and ill 
gravelled. | 

Thofe, who have a mind to drive further out of town for the air, have woods, one 
to the weft, and another to the eaft, moft convenient. I mean, the Bois de Bologne, 
and the Bois de Vincennes; this laft is very opaque and pleafant. There are fome 
ancient Roman ftatues tn the firft court of this houfe. : 

But for the caftle in the Bois de Bolpgne, called Madrid, it was built by Francis 
the Firft, and it is altogether morefque, in imitation of one inSpain: with at lealt two. 
rows of covered galleries running quite round, on the outfide the four faces of the 
houfe; which fure in a very hot country are greatly refrefhing and delightful: and 
this is faid to be built on purpofe for a defence againft a much hotter climate, than 
where it ftands; which that king had no mind to vifit a fecond time. | 

But let us return to Paris. ‘fowards eight or nine o’clock in June moft of them 
return from the Cours, and land at the garden gate of the ‘Tuilleries, where they walk 
in the cool of the evening. This garden is of the beft ordinance, and now in its full 
beauty, fo that Monf. Le Noftre has feen it in its infancy, for it is all of his invention, 
and he enjoys his labours in perfection. Certainly the moving furnituse of it at this: 

time 
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time of the evening, is one of the nobleft fights, that can be feen. The night I-came 
away from Paris, a lady of quality, Madam M——when I took my leave of ‘her, 
afked me, what I had feen in Paris that moft pleafed me; I anfwered her civilly, as I 
ought to do; but fhe would not take my compliment, but urged me for anfwer :-I 
told her, (fince fhe would have it fo) that I juft then came from feeing what pleafed - 
me beft; that was, the middle walk of.the Tuilleries in June, betwixt eight and nine 
at night. I did not think that there was in the world a more agreeable place, than 
that alley at that hour, and that time of the year. : 

And now we are got into the gardens of Paris I fhall give. you a fhort tafte of all of 
them of note, at leaft of fuch as I faw. ' eo 2 

This of the Tuilleries is vaftly great, has fhaded terraces on two fides, one along 
the river Seine, planted with trees, very diverting, with great parterres in the middle, 
and large fountains of water; which conftantly play; one end is the front of that mag- 
nificent palace the Louvre; the other is low, and for profpects, open to the fields. 
The relt is difpofed into alleys, and grafs-plots, and copfes of wood; with a great 
number of feats upon down in all parts, for the accommodation of the weary. 

In. the Tuillertes there is one thing, which I much liked, and that was an amphi- 
theatre of cut hedges, with the ftage, pits, and feats, and the fcenes leading into the 
{tage very pretty; from all fides clofe alleys leading into it. | 

Nothing can be more pleafant, than this garden, where in the groves of wood the 
latter end of March, black-birds and throftles, and nightingales fing moft {weetly all 
the morning, and that as it were within the city; for no birding is fuffered here near 
this city, and the fields round the town, are all, every where, full of partridges, and 
hares, and other game. | 

_ The garden of the palace of Luxenbourg is alfo valtly great, and has fomething ‘of 
champatre in it, like St. James’s-park ; it is alfo filled with people daily of good qua 

lity; but becaufe the hard winters have deftroyed many of the walks, by killing the 

pole hedges, it is not fo frequented, as formerly; yet it hath its fountains and. par- 

terres, and fome well fhaded alleys; and for air, I prefer it before the Tuilleries, be- 
caufe it is feated upon a high ground next the fields, in the Fauxbourg of St. Gers 
mains. a” 
As tothe King’s phyfic garden, it is a very great piece of ground, well furnifhed 

with plants, and open alfo to walk in, to all people of note. -There is great variety of 

ground in it, as woods, ponds, meadows, mounts, befides a vaft level, by which it 

is fitted for the reception and growth of moft forts of plants. a 

I firft faw it in March with Dr. Tournefort, and Mr. Breman, avery underftanding 
and painful gardener. ‘The green-houfes well {tored with tender exotics, and the par- 
terres with fimples; though but few of them then to be feen: yet by the trees and 
fhrubs, and fome plants, which did not lofe their heads, I could well judge of the fur. 
niture. - 

Dr. Tournefort told me, that. he fhewed a hundred plants every leffon, and he 
had in the fummer thirty leflons, which made three thoufand plants.; befides the 
very early and late plants, which he reckoned could not be lefs than a thoufand more. 

I took particular notice of thefe plants in the green-houfes at that time: : 

7 FA pessoa Aforicum flore albo viridarii Regis Lufitanici. 

Marum Cortufii, which had been potted thirty years, 

Caryophyllus Creticus arborefcens. 

Smilax frudtu nigro. | 
Iris bulbofa floré luteo. | , fa 

VOL. IV. | | I- Sym- 
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Symphytem minus Boraginis fore. 
Fraxinus Americana florida. | _ | 
Stachas folio’, errato Bauhini. + Acca 7 7 
. This garden is endowed. by the king and duke of Orleans, and has 20001. a year 
{terlitg rents belonging to it, whereof Sool. is given to the chief phyfician who over- 
looks all, and the reft to the botanic reader, Dr. Tournefort,y and under-gardeners, 
with lodgings for all. 7 | 7 | 2 
_ Mr. Breman told me, he had the beginning of April made an end of fowing his 
hot-beds, and had put into the ground two thopfand {pecies of feed. 

From the mount in the king’s garden, on the other fide of the river, upon the de- 
clivity of a high ridge of hills, I had a fair view of the palace or country-houfe of Pa- 
ther la Chaife, the King’s confeflor ; it is very finely feated againft the fouth fun, and 
well wooded on both fides. A fit feat for a contemplative perfon, 

The garden of the Palais Royal, confidering it is in the middle of the town, is very 
large, has two or three great bafins with their jet d’eaux, but not well kept ; nor hath 
any ok elegant in it, but the good order and difpofition of its fhady walks and par- 
terres. [It is ever full of good company, = : 

The garden of the arfenal is much larger, and finer kept; has the profpetts of 
the seit and lies open to the ramparts. It is alfo much frequented for the beauty of 
its walks. | | 

There are alfo divers convents, which have fpacious and well kept gardens, which 
are always open and public to people of any note; as the Carthufians, which is valt 
and champeltre. The Celeftians, very fine and large ;. that of St. Genevieve, which 
is great, and very well kept; and the terrace for length and breadth is incomparable ; 
extremely well planted with horfe-chefnuts ; having alfoon the fouth-fide upon the 
terrace, three or four {quare copfes of the fame trees; which have a marvellous effect 
for fhade in fimmer. - =. 

Thefe private gardens I faw in Paris. | 

~D’Aumont. Its green-houfe opened into the dining-room: the orange trees 
es to have fuffered, and had their leaves withered ; for the room was too broad by 
half. | 

The treillage, at the upper end of the garden, was very well adorned with gilding, 
and had in the middle a pavilion, in which was an old Roman ftatue of a young man, 
very well preferved. The fafhion of the tega here was fo evident, that it might well 
pafs for a conviction to thofe, who have thought it to be a plaid, or a garment open be- 
fore like a cloak. | 23. 8 7 

This treillage is performed with that variety of ornaments, that it refembles file- 
green work, and is large. The painting of thefe works in green is not well performed 
in all places alike; it is either too yellow, or of a fad dirty green, or fea green ; few 
have hit the right grafs green lou Fo do it well, it is to be primed in yellow, 
and then. to be covered with Vert :de Montagne or Lapis Armeniacus; of which laft 
colour we have plenty in England, about Malham in Craven, in Yorkhire. 

., This is the great benefit of treillage in cities, that befides the beauty of it to the eye, 
it takes away and hides the ill profpeét of the neighbouring houfes. , | 

Here are very many fig-trees well grawn in fquare boxes ; and parterres well ftocked 
with flowers; each fort by themfelves; as tulips a-part; junkills a-part; anemonies 
a-part: ranunculuses a-part: daffadils a-part. 

Puiffart. This garden is very neat, and open at the-end to the Tuilleries. The treil- 
lage walk or se a at the upper end is very fine, feventy paces long, and eight 

| | 14 | | broad, 
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broad, hath three pavilions all open at the top, It is all of iron painted green, and 
coft fifteen thoufand livres. | | (7 as 
. The gardener was an artift; and had fome plants in cafes in good order, not to be 
feen elfewhere, as large rofemary bufhesy jacobea maritima, marum fyriacum, &c. 
The walls were well'covered with fruit trees; he had not cut his peaches; when I 
afked him the reafon, he told me, it was his way, not to cut them till after flowering, 
which he found by experience to improve the fruit ; whereas he faid, the early cutting 
{tocked them, and impaired the fruit, a ae Pe at 
_ The orangery here was the moft beautiful room, for the bignefs, } had feen, paved 
with marble, and neatly wainfcotted with oak, from the top to the bottom, after our 
Englith manner, I make no douht it ferved to eat in infummer, when cleared of trees. 
Bouvillier, J found not any thing more remarkable here, than the treillage at the 
end. | ee | oe a 
Cormartin. The treillage in this garden was molt admirable in the fafhion of 
a triumphal arch; half of it was an ayiary, with a fountain in it, well ftored with 
birds, 7 | ce 7 
Here were large iron yafas upon pedeftals, the firft I had feen of the kind, painted 
over of a copper colour, —— | — — 
Les Diguieres. This is the only houfe in Paris, I faw kept, in all the parts of it, 
with the moft exaé cleanlinefs and neatnefs, gardens and all. _. # 
In the garden there were feveral pieces of treillage; that at the upper end was very 
noble, and coft ten thoufand livres; another piece of it coft fix thoufand. And I faw 
a {mall one of iron leaves painted green, the only one of the kind. Here alfo were 
great vafas of treillage upon pedeftals. oo : 
_. The fountains in this garden were very curious, though {mall, with proper ornae 
menfs, which had a marvellous effect, when the {pouts played off, a 
The firft court was fet about with cafes of extraordinary large Jauruys tinus, and in 
the gardens there were fome cut into fquare pyramids, a 
A perfon of quality came into the garden to me, who with great civility conducted 
me up to the apartments. Sy ba? bn Sst ace’ Bela cia ba, 
In the apartment of the duchefs, which was all of her own contrivance, and had an 
air of ftate and agreeablenefs beyond any thing I had. feen, I obferved hanging down in 
the middle of the bed-chamber the fineft chryftal candleftick in France; the pieces were 
all bought fingle by her, and the contrivance and fetting them together, was her Own ; 
it coft twelve thoufand crewns, ea . oe cohen 
But before I left the garden, in an obfcure parterre I faw the tomb ofa cat, viz. a - 
black cat couchant upon a white marble cufhion, fringed with gold, and gold taffels 
hanging at the corners upon a fquare black marble pedeftal. On one of the fides 0° that 
jaarble is writ in letters of gold ; | ) | ... os 
. gift Menine la plus amiable &S Ia 
lus aimee de toutes les chattes, 
| On the other fide. 
Cy gift une chatte jolie: _- 
Sa maiftreffe, qui n’ aimoit ricn, 
L’aime jufques 4 la folie :: 
Pour quoy dire! on le voit bien, 
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This is not the firft inftance of this kind of folly; I have feen fomething of it in Eng- 
land, and have read much more in hiftory. 

Tf you blame me for tranfcribing this epitaph, I will fubmit; but I could never have 
forgiven myfelf, if I had tranfcribed the many fine infcriptions I met with at Paris, 
though in moft elegant and truly Roman words; others in pure court French. You 
may read them in the Defcription of Paris. a : 

De Lorge. We had the good fortune here to find the marfhal himfelf walking in 
his garden ; who entertained us with great civility, viz. the dean of Winchefter and 
myfelf. This garden was not finifhed, and the houfe itfelf was but building ; but it is 
one of the fineft in Paris, and has the advantage of a moft free and extended profpect 
of the fields and Montmartre: at the end of the garden rifes a terrace equal with the 
rampart. | | 

That which was in this houfe and Warden very commodious and noble, was that 
betwixt the two courts the coaches drive through a ftately hall upon pillars, and might 
land on either fide, up a ftep or two, which lead to the ftaircafes and other apartments ; 
and then in the furtheft court, which is only divided from the garden by high palifa- 
does of iron, they turn, and take up the company again; fo that no weather offends 
them. Which is much wanting here; and more with us at London, where we moft 
need it. | | 

This hall is open upon arches to the garden, and the ftair-cafe itfelf is fo contrived, 
that you enjoy a full profpeé& of the garden and Montmartre in defcending. 

The marfhal very obligingly fhewed us his own apartment; for all the reft of the 
houfe was full of workmen; and in his bed-chamber his little red damafk field-bed, 
which he lay in now, and which alfo ferved him, when he commanded upon the 
Rhine. | 

He fhewed us his great fafh windows; how eafily they might be lifted up and down, 
and ftood at any height; which contrivance of pullies he faid he had out of England, 
by a fmall model brought on purpofe from thence: there being nothing of this poife in 
windows in France before. 

He alfo had us into a fet of {mall clofets or rooms, after the Englifh fafhion, very 
prettily furnifhed, neatly kept, and retired, with his Englifh keys to them, as he told 
us; and from thence we defcended a back pair of ftairs. We did all we could to hin- 
der him from feeing us take coach: he fent his page after us, to invite us fome day to 
eat with him. 

Hoftel Pelletier. ‘The garden here was very neat, with a treillage at the end, after 
the manner of a triumphal arch, but not very high, nor well painted; yet its beauty 
and finifhings differ much from any I had feen before. In the two niches were placed 
great iron vafas or flower-pots, right before the middle of a bafin of water, which was 
fet a playing: for our entertainment, which is a compliment the French are willing to 
oblige ftrangers with. | | 7 7 

In the orangery were very large trees, and two pair of myrtles in cafes, cut globe- 
wife, the beft and biggeft I had feen: large bufhes in pots of Marum Syriacum. Great 
{tore of tulips, anemonies, ranunculufes, and other flowers in beds, in the parterre, each 
by themfelves. | . | 

Alfo anemonies and ranunculufes in little earthen pots, as with us; but in very 
light mould. Great and very fair laurus tinufes in cafes. And, which was fingular, 
along one of the garden walls were planted Abel trees, whofe tops were dilpofed 
and fpread by an iron treillage into arches at equal diftances, which had a very good 
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The garden of the Hoftel-fullie had nothing remarkable in it. | 

The beft piece of treillage of iron bars and wood intermixed, is that in the garden of 
feu Mons Louvois. And this is one of the neateft gardens in Paris. The whole upper 
end is adorned with a noble treillage after the manner of a triumphal arch ; it coft a great 
fum of money. There are four ftatues difpofed on pedeftals under it, which havea good 
effect; thefe are antique, rarely good. One of the firft empreffes, a Diana, an Apollo, 
&c. Here the walks are hard gravel, but not rolled. On one fide of the treillage is a 
large aviary well {tored with birds. | 

The walls of the green-houfe are matted; and large pans of iron hang down in the 
middle of the houfe, at equal diftances, to every window one; they have pullies to 
let them down, or run them up to what height they pleafe. This way may very well 
correct the moiftnefs of the air, which the breath of the plants caufe, and fufficiently 
warm them. Hot beds puff up plants; yet a warm air over their heads may be as ule- 
ful to refrefh and nourifh them in winter. 

The laft private garden I faw was that of Mr. Furnier, a few days before we left the 
town, nothing could be prettier. At the upper end a noble treillage, two great vafas 
of iron, painted of a brafs colour, and gilt. 

Here I faw an apple tree potted, as the figs and oranges ufed to be} it was the white 
queenen, (or calvil d’efte,) the ftem of the bignefs only of.my thumb, full of fruit the 
firft of June. | ; . 

Many pots of Sedum Pyramidale, now a moft elegant ornament. But nothing is 
here fo pompous as double red and ftriped ftocks; which they multiply with care, and 
their pains are juftly rewarded; with a thoufand other things, which my fhort turn in 
the garden would not give me leave to remember. 

There are great numbers of thefe private gardens in Paris, which deferve feeing; but 
the feafon of the year not much favouring our curiofity, we did not much enquire after 
them. 

Hitherto 1 have given a fhort account of what I faw moltly in Paris, as to the people, 
abroad and at home; the country round about it, is full of populous and neat towns, 
and many palaces of the king and princes of the blood, which are not to be equalled 
with any thing we have in England. But Iam unwilling to lead you any further, 
it being much out of my way and humour to go to court; but becaule it was my for- 
tune to be at Verfailles, St. Cloud, Marl, and Meudon, I will venture to fay fomething 
of each. 7 

‘Thefe four royal palaces and their gardens poffefs a barren and hilly country, as 
big as moft counties in England; two of them, Meudon and St. Cloud, have the prof- 
pect of Paris under them; but the former hath it much more open and fully than the 
latter. 

This diftri& may be faid to be les Berceau des Ae he or the nurfery of kings; for 
the chief of the blood royal are lodged here, viz. the king, Monfeigneur the dauphin, 
and the three grandfons, the dukes of Burgundy, d’Anjou, and Berry, Monfieur or 
the king’s brother, and his fon the duke of Chartres, and Mademoifelle his daughter. 
Allthefe are, or will be (as it 1s eafy to guefs by the growth and proportions of the 
youngelt) very large and well fhaped beautiful people. The other branch of the blood 
royal, of the houfe of Bourbon, as the prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon, and the 
princeffes his daughters, the prince of Conti, are all of lefs ftature, but very well fhaped 
and handfome. | | 

The duke du Maine and the conte de Touloufe I did not fee; but the princefs dow. 
ager of Conti often, who is without difpute one of the moft graceful and handfomett 
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women in France, and methinks exceedingly like the king her father, as] rem ember 
him in hig full beauty, when J firft faw him in the year 65. _ a 
.Thefe four palaces are-all entirely built and furnithed in thig king’s time, and all the 
gardetis, and what belongs to them. , mae 
. .§t. Cloud is the neareft Paris, and the caftle is very magnificent, and maft commodi- 
- ous. The great faloon and the gallery are extremely well painted, = 
The gardens are ofa vaft extent, twelve or fifteen miles in compafs, _ 7 
_ The natural woods on the fouth-wefk fide the houfe, are well hufbanded, and cut 
into {mall and bigger alleys to fave the trees which they have had fo great a care of, 
they have keptthem ftanding not only in the alleys, but inthe very fteps of {tone which 
are made to defcend into the alleys. oe | : ada 
In the other parts of the garden the alleys are moltly treble, and wel] fhaded, run 
out in vaft lengths of feveral miles, every where bafins and jets d’eaux; but thereis a 
cafcade, which J faw feveral times play, and is faid to be the mofk beautiful and belt 
furnifhed with water of any in France. In the middle of the large bafin amongft the . 
woods, I faw a jet d’eau, which threw up a fpout of water ninety feet high, and did 
difcharge itfelf with that force, that it made a mift and coolnefs in the air a great com- 
pafs round about, and gaye now.and then cracks like the going off of a piftol; fuch 
force the vent of wind in the pipes had, | 
~The pipes which ‘convey the water are compofed of iron cylinders three fect 
lon ;, fome ten, fome twenty inches diameter, till they divide ; and then they are of 
lead.” -_ | | i 
I was once kindly invited to St. Cloud by Madame’s phyfician, Monfieur Arlot, who 
fent his coach for me to Paris, and nobly treated me; before dinner he carried me ia 
his coach (for this privilege is granted him) into all parts, and round the gardens; 
which were well furnifhed with alleys and walks, adorned with cyprefs, pines, and firs, 
cut into pyramids; and water-works every where playing in abundance, particularly the 
gerbes d’eau were very fine, that is, great and thick, feeming ftreams of water thrown 
-upinto the air. This is done to hufband the water by a great number of {mall pipes 
like a fheaf, :to reprefent a folid pillar of wafer, | a 
Monfieur has added, and taken into this vaft garden, a new acquifition of a moun- 
tainous plain, which overlooks all the country round; and will no doubt, when it is_ 
modelled by that admirable contriver Monf. le Noftre, make one of the moft delight- 
ful places in the world. | | a 3 —— 
_ From the taluftrade in the upper garden, the river Seine, and a vaft plain bounded 


‘by Paris, is to-be feen, and makes a moft delightful profpedt. | 

- Thefe vaft riding gardens are unknown to.us in. England, and /¢ promener a cheval, 
“au en carroffe, 1s not Englith. We cangot aftord to lofe fo much country as thofe gardens 
take up. I faw in fome of the quarters not enly partridges and hares plentifully, but, 
which I wondered at, five biches or female red-.deer trading. | 

_. The orangery belonging to this garden is very large and magnificent, paved -with 
“marble, and was filled with valt trees: in cafes;.nat ta be brought in or out without 
proper engines, but'in it there was nothing but thafe orange trees, oleanders, and lau-_ 
rug tinufes. He goes out of the end of his apartyhent, that is, the noble painted gallery 
-jg continued upon a level with the orangery, which Jeads directly into an afcending 
walk of a vaft length ; and alfo fronts.or flanks all along the parterre or flower garden, 
where they are difpofed of in fummer. At this treat I eat of a preferve or wet fweatmeat, 
made of orange flowers, incamparable; and the lady obliged me with ‘te manner of 
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Though there were high and proper walls for fruit in many parts of the garden, yet 
nothing of that nature was to be found; only ordinary and infructiferous greens were. 
faftened to the treillage, which are the linings of moft walls here. Jn the garden aré 
many arbours of treillage, pavilions, &c. of iron mixed with wood, painted green, 
with honey-fuckles running up them. «'Thefe gardens have above one hundred and fif- 
ty people always employed to keep them in order; which ftands in 40,000 livres a 

ear. “a a _ — 

, Another time I dined with the captain of the caflle, who fhewed me all the apartments. 
at leifure. I eat here of the red-legged partridge taken here upon thefe hills; they 
are much lefs here than in Languedoc, but yet far better ta(ted then the grey partridges 
taken in the fame place. This was the beginning of April, and we drank our wine in. 
ice, which I was not aware of, till I found-the bad effect of it in my throat; and the 
next day much more; but it went off again without any great trouble. , There-is no ani-, 
mal that abufes itfelf in meat and drink as man does; we daily drink exceffive hot and. 
exceflive cold; in other creatures it is inftin&t that guides them, but as for us we neither: 
act by inftin& nor reafon ; but betwixt both’ loofely, and therefore oftener are catched: 
to our own deftruétion. | | _ _ | 

At the end of the apartments of Monfieur, are a fine fet of clofets; the firft you. 
enter is furnifhed with great variety of rock chryftals, cups, agates upon fmall. ftands,, 
and the fides of the rooms are lined with large panes of looking-glafa from. top ta. 
the bottom, with Japan varnifh and paintings of equal breadth intermixt; which had. 
a marvellous pretty effet. The other room had in it a vaft quantity of bijou, and, 
many 2 very great price; but the Siam pagods,-and other things from thence, were. 
very odd. oe 

There was alfo one very fmall Roman ftatue of white marble, not ten inches high,. 
which coft 20,000 crowns; one leg of it was a little injured. It feemed a piece of ad-. 
mirable workmanthip. It was a boy, who had in the fkirt of his tunic a litter of puppies, , 
and the bitch lying at his feet and looking up. i. 

I cannot fay much of Meudon, becaufe I was. notwithin the houfe or park ;. it will re-. 
quire yet fome time to bring it to that perfection which is defigned ;, for that Monfeigneur 
has been but lately poffeffed of it. ‘The road from Pams-to it is yet. unpaved; but the- 
fituation is admirable; and the efplanade before the houfe is like.a vaft baftion, and 
commands the full view of all the champagne, and Paris under it. The gardens are very 
great, but I only coafted them and the houfe. . a ; = 

As to the palace of Verfailles, (which is yet fome miles further within the moun-. 
tainous country, not unlike Blackheath or Tunbridge) it is without difpute the moft 
‘magnificent of any in Europe. Yet what of it was firft built, and much admired thir.. 
ty years, is now no longer relifhed. However this king intends to rebuild it where it. 
is faulty. It is, as I faid, placed in a very ungrateful foil, without earth proper for- 
herbs, or water; but he hath brought that to it in abundance, and, made the ground: 
too to be fruitful. os ae ae, 

There are books writ to defcribe this famous palace in every part; to which. I : refer: 
the reader. The way to it is new, and in fome places the mountains are cut down for-. 
ty feet, fo that now you enjoy it a milein profpect before you come to it ; it opens and 
clofes in three courts, the more remoteft, narrower and narrower; which is a fault ;. 
and is, as I was told, defigned to be pulled down, and made into one noble large fquare 
court, of the fame order of building as that magnificent front is which looks upon the. 
gardens. The gilded tiles and roof havea marvellous effect in profpect.. The efplanade. 
towards the gardens and parterres are the nobleft things that can be feen, vaftly great,, 
| : . ; ° | —“yeith. 
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with a very large bafin of water in the middle, low walled round with white marble, on 
_which are placed a great number of incomparable brazen vafas, and large brafs figures 
couchant, of the beft mafters in fculpture; it were endlefs to tell all the furniture of 
thefe gardens, of marble ftatues, and vafas of brafs and marble, the multitude of foun- 
tains, and thofe wide canals like feas running ina ftraight line from the bottom of the 
gardens, as faras the eye can reach. | 

In a word, thefe gardens are a country laid out into alleys and walks, groves of trees, 
canals and fountains, and every where adorned with ancient and modern ftatues and 
vafas innumerable. | ; 

May the 17th, the water were ordered to play for the diverfion of the Englifh gen- 
tlemen. The playing of the fpouts of water, thrown up into the air,.is here diverfi- 
fied after a thoufand fafhions. ‘The theatre des eaux, and the triumphal arch are the 
moft famous pieces. But in the groves of the left hand, you have Afop’s fables, 
in fo many pieces of water-works, here and there in winding alleys. This might be’ 
faid to. be done in u/fum delphini. It is pretty to fec the owl wafhed by all the birds ; 
the monkey hugging her young anc, tll it fpouts out water with a full throat, and 
open mouth, &c. , . 

The orangery, or winter confervatory for tubs of winter greens, is what corref- 
ponds to the greatnefs of the reft. It is a ftupendous half fquare of under-ground 
vaults, like the naves of fo many churches put together, of exquifite workmanfhip in 
hewn ftone, well lighted and open to the fouth fun. It contains three thoufand cafas 
of greens; whereof near two thoufand are orange trees, and many hundreds of them 
are as big as generally they naturally grow in the earth. Hence amongit them are 
fome, which are faid to be in cafes from the time of Francis the Firft. 

They did not think fitting to put them out this year till the latter end of May ; 
and indeed thei oleanders, laurels, lentifcufes, and moft other greens, had fuffered 
miferably. | 

In the potent (which is part of thefe gardens, and hath its magnificence alfo) 
there are feven hundred cafes of figs, befides wall fruit of all other kinds. By all the 
gardens in and about Paris, I perceived they are very fond of this fruit. | 

I obferved in fmall fiance or painted pots a vaft number of the narrow leaved 
Laurus Alexandrina; alfo ‘Thlapfi flore albo, Leucoii folio, latifolium; alfo the Se. 
dum Pyramidale, Thefe are not yet ornaments in our gardens, that I know of, nor 
a great many other plants, which I obferved in flower there; and at my return gave 
a catalogue of them to Mr. London that he might fend for them, if he pleafed. ‘The 
_ plants I obferved were-vivace or perennial. 

The 15th of May my lord ambaflador went to Marli, where the waters played for 
his diverfion. | 

I muft needs fay it is one of the pleafanteft places I ever faw, or, I belicve, is in 
Europe ; it is feated in the bofom or upper end of a high valley, in the midft of 
and furrounded with woody hills. The valley is clofed at the upper end, and gently 
defcends forwards by degrees, and opens wider and wider, and gives you the profpect 
of a vaft plain country, and the river Seine running through it. | 

Marli is a fquare houfe raifed upon fteps, and terraced on all fides: the four fronts 
all alike; and the doors opening into the garden all the fame. In the middle an 
oétagon-hall, running up domewife, in which all the fide rooms meet ; which are all 
rooms of ftate. Above are twelve lodgings, with a narrow gallery leading to them. 
In the lower rooms at Marli, ‘particularly in the o€tagon-falon, are extraordinary large, 
(fix feet at leaft,) marble, or rather agate tables; to the beft of which they may be 
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compared. ‘They are veined like wood, and of an amber colour: thefeare the admi-’ 
rable effect of petrifaGtion. Of this very ftone1 have feen great blocks in the banks of the 
dropping well at Knarefborough in Yorkfhire. I forgot to afk here whence they had 
them. | 

In one of the ground rooms was a femicircular gilt bar or rail, which took off and 
inclofed the upper end of the room: within the bar was difpofed feveral rows of por- 
cellain or fine china on gilt fhelves. Here at the corners, within the bar, opened tw» 
{mall doors, whence the ambaflador and his retinue were plentifully ferved with cho- 
colate, tea, and coffee, in a moft obliging manner. Many of tae nobility and gentle- 
men of France were ordered to attend him there. | 

Thetwo fide fronts of the houfe have in profpeét greatalleys cut through the woods, 
and paved for the more commodious coming down to the houfe ; which is defcending 
all the way. 7 | 

On each fide the valley, clofe under the woods, run.along in a line, fix fquare 
pavillions or fmaller palaces of the very fame figure and beauty with the Mother Houfe; 
at equal, but large diftances, as five hundred paces. The fix on the right hand the 
garden are for the men; the other fix on the left are for the women of quality whom 
the king“ weekly appoints, upon a lift given, to attend him, and enjoy the pleafure of 
this retirement, as 1 may fay, from court. Before thofe pavillions, and betwixt them, are 
the fineft alleys and walks imaginable, with fountains, and all the decorations of treillage 
and flowers. Such a fhew of not ordinary tulips in broad beds, of one thoufand paces 
long, every where, all this vaft garden over, in their full beauty, was a moft furprifing 
fight. Icould not forbear to fay to the Duke de Villeroy, who was pleafed much to ac- 
company me in this walk, that. fure all the gardens in France had contributed to this 
profufion of flowers; which he took fo well, that the Marifhal his father, afterwards 
detached himfelf to fingle me out, and very obligingly embraced me, and faluted me 
with a kifs, and followed it with very kind and familiar difcourfe. 

The cafcade coming down from the brow of the hill, on that front of the houfe which 
refpects and ftands near it, was new and fingular, and of the king’s own invention, as in- 
decd, all the garden befides. From the houfe it appeared a broad river, quietly gliding 
down the hil; but when I went near it, I found it compofed of fifty-two large {quare 
and fhallow bafins of water, difpofed at right angles, and not declining, but falling over 
one-into another. . | 

In the garden were many fountains, nobly adorned, and had variety of water pipes 
playing up into the air inthem. Here are fome gerbes ofa fingular fafhion, with a cir- 
cle of a great number of large pipes, within at leaft two feet diameter; which made 
the appearance of a vaft pillar of water. There was one jet d’eau in the bottom of the 
garden, which we were told threw up water 120 feet high; for of 50 and more 
fountains, we faw but thofe on the fide alleys to play; moft of the great bafins in the 
middle were mending and dry. ‘To furnifh all this water, there is a moft ftupendous 
machine, which was invented by two Liegois. This machine forces the water up 560 
feet, from the river Seine, to the top of the tower or aquedyst. It throws up 5700 
inches of water by almoft continued rudtations or quick pulfes. It is wrought by 14 
sae of 32 feet diameter each, fet in the river, and carried about night and day by its 

tream. ‘ : 

This invention is the fame with what is practifed in the deep coal-pits about Leeds in 
Lower-Germany ; fo that to fee the engines, and a ‘great number of iron cylinders or 
water-pipes, lying bare above ground, and running up a va{t mountain, is to imagine a 
deep coal-mine turned wrongfide outward. | . - 
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The tree moft in ufe here, was the fmall-leaved horne-beam; which ferves for ar- 
cades, berceaus; and alfo ftandards with globular heads: at the foot of which they 
have planted little {prigs of the fame of a foot and half high; and alfo in fome places 
in like manner, whole areas full of them; which cut fmooth and level make the fineft 
green hedges I ever faw ;: fome of thefe low hedges were twelve feet broad, and ina 
barren and dry climate fupply very artificially the ufe of grafs-plots. 

It is certainly yery commendable in the king, who pleafes himfelf in planting and 
pruning the trees with his own hand, to make ufe of no other trees but what the neigh- 
bouring woods afford ; fo that it is admirable to fee whole alleys of pole hedges of great 
height, and long rows of goodly ftandard globes of eighteen months growth only. 

If this great king, as he grows older, fhould take a fancy to place himfelf in a warmer 
climate, (and he has a good one of his own, as any under the fun, in Languedoc) as 
he does his winter greens in proper houfes; (and methinks, this inftance alone fhould 
be fufficient, to convince him of the neceflity there is to cherifh decaying nature, and 
that a naturally warm air is a better fence than cloaths or fire) what wonders would not 
his purfe and paflion for planting do there. 

The next woods in Languedoc would afford laurel, and myrtles for pole hedges; len- 
tifcus’s and phylarea’s in as great abundance, as hazel or thorn with us. Alfo jafmins 
for arbors and treillage; ciftus’s and rofemary, and a hundred other {weet fmelling woody 
fhrubs grow every where in the fields, to furnifh-the pots and vata. 

There the tall cypres’s grow of themfelves, to 60 and 100 feet high, like fo man 
towers; and alfo tonfil at pleafure, for the moft beautiful pole hedges imaginable. ‘The 
very fields are moft excellent, and well furnifhed parterres of flowers, and are naturally 
pottageries, or kitchen gardens. ‘The vineyards are very orchards; and all the molt 
tender fruits with us are there ftandards ; as figs, and grapes of all forts, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, jujubs, &c.  Vhe delicious and large cherries; and whatever has 
been faid to the contrary, pippins and pears there are-in far greater perfection than with 
us, or in any parts of France elfe, befides that happy climate. 

What was it for fo greata king to make a walk trom Marli to Montpellier, or aif I 
might choolc) to Pefcenas, feated in the bofom of a well watered valley, inclofed with 
perfumed hills. Icis not halt fo far as betwixt Lahor and Agria, two feats the Moyul 
has thus joined. “This would eternife his name, above any palace he has yet built, and 
bring to himfelf much health in his old age. ‘The gardens of the Hefperides, and the 
labyrinths of Cande, fo famous in hiftory, would be nothing to fuch wonderful per- 
formances, as his abilities and happy gemus 1s capable of. For befides the natural pro- 
duct of the country, the climate allo is capable of producing, and nourifhing with 
{mall art and expence, whatever plants both the Indies can afford. Whereas, at this 
end of the world, we drudge in vain ; and force a pleafure which is dead and’ gone 
before we can well enjoy it: we have indeed a kind of fhew of the fummer delights, 
but all on a fudden we drop into a long and tedious winter again. But we love the 
places we are ufed to, or born in. Man, to fay the truth, is a very animal, as any 
quadruped of them all; and moit of his actions are refolvable ito inftinct, notwith- 
{tanding the principles which cultom and education have fuperinduced. 

_ The pleafure of fecing is fearce to be tired; but yet after two or three hours walk 
in fo fine and great a garden, Twas forced to make a halt behind the company, and glad 
to retire to the gilt bureau in the palace again, to refrefh myfelf, where 1 found fome 
of the king’s officers waiting, and fome other gentlemen of the houfehold, who had 
rade feveral campaigns in Flanders. I had now more a mind to a glafs of cool Bur- 
pnady, than the infign.ficant Indian liquors; which though I knew was again{t the 
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fanctity: of the place, yet nothing was denied mea {tranger. Here being alone, we fell 
into difcourfe of the Enelifh, and of their king. ‘Vhey willingly allowed the Enelifh 
to be truly brave; and now in peace they found alfo, that they were as civil, and well 
bred, as brave; that no nation had given the king and his court that fatisfaction that the 
Englifh had done; being curious and inquifitive after all pood things; they did fee a 
great difference between them and other nations; they did not ftare, and carelefsly run, 
about, or hold up their heads, and defpife what they faw ; but had a ‘true relifh of every 
good thing, and made a good judgment of what was commendable ; and therefore the 
king took pleafure to have them fhewed every thing. This difcdurfe of the Lnglifh they 
concluded with a great encomium of King William. 

As for their own king they were much in the praife of him, as one may eafily ima- 
gine: that his retirement hither was moftly for his health ; that he left Verfailles every 
‘Tuefday night, and came hither with a fele€t company of lords and ladies; that he re- 
turned not nll Saturday night, and fometimes intermitted ten or fourteen days; fo that 
he fpent half of his time here in repofe ; that he was the molt affable prince in the world, 
and never out of humiour, of a pleafant and open converfation where it pleafed him ; 
eafy of accefs, and never fent any.one away dilcontented; the moft bountiful matter in 
the world, of which there were ten thoufand in{tances ; nothing of merit in any kind, 
but he moft readily and cheerfully rewarded, ever, of late years at leaft, preferring the 
virtuous; fo on the other hand, he never {pared the rebellious and obftinate; that the 
government of his people could not be carried on with lefs feverity and {trictnefs ; nor 
the taxes which were neceflary to fupport it, railed; that he delighted not in blood or 
perfecution ; but that the art of government had different rules, according to the cli- 
mate and nature of the people, where and upon whom it was to be put in practice. His 
great wifdom appeared in nothing more, than in preferving himfelf amidi{t his troops, 
his converts, his court and numerous family, all in a manner fit for the throne. The 
greatnefs of his mind, and magnificence, in his buildings. ‘Uhis was the fum of the dil- 
courfe thefe gentlemen were pleafed to entertain me with. 

At my return to Paris I was to fee the pipinerie, or royal nurfery of plants, in the 
Fauxbourg of St. Honorie; where [ met the matter or comptroller of it, Monfieur 
Morley, one of the ufhers of the bed-chamber to the king. 

He, like the rett of the French nation, was civil to me; and fhewed me a written 
almanac of flowering plants for the whole year, which he faid was an original; it might 
indeed, be fo in French, but we have had almanacs for fruit and flowers, for every 
month in the year, printed divers times, for above this 30 years, thanks to Mr. Evelyn. 

‘This ground inclofed with high walls is valtly big, as it ought to be, to fupply the 
kings’ gardens ; here are feveral acres of young pines, cypreffes, vues, &c. alfo va{t beds 
of {tock July flowers, of all forts of bulbes, as tulips, daffodills, crocus’s, &c. and there- 
fore 1 could eafily believe him when he told me, he had fent from hence to Marli alone, 
in four years time, eighteen millions of tulips and other bulbous flowers, for which he 
offered to fhew me his memoirs. o— 

He further told me, that the furnifhing the Trianon (a peculiar houfe of pleafure, 
with its parterres at’ the end of the gardens at Verfuilles) with flower pots in feafon, 
every fourteen days inthe jummer, took up no lefs than ninety-two thoufand pots from 
hence. | 

Ako from hence he could plant and furnith in fourteen days time, any new garden the 
king fhould caufe to be made. : 7 | 

Here befides the plants common to us and them, I fawa multitude of pots well con- 
ditioned of f{taechas citrina folio latiufculo. 
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Alfo a fort of cotila, which bore large fun flowers or marigolds, propagated by flips, 
called by him Amaroutre. | 

In this ground are feveral houfes to lodge the tender winter greens; amongft the reft 
there is one very large, which I may call the infirmary of fick orange trees; which 
coming from Genoa by fea, are here depofited in a peculiar green houfe; and there 
were in it, and then sAdally carrying out into'tite air, (it was the 22d of May our ftyle) | 
Z00 trees in cafes as thick as a man’s thigh; but after ten, and fome after feven- 
teen years cherifhing, had not yet got heads decent enough to be removed, and to 
appear at court, they being often forced to lop both tops and root, that they might re- 
cover them. | : 

After all, it muft be faid, that this magnificence, and the number of thefe palaces and 
gardens, are the beft and moft commendable effect of arbitrary government. If thefe ex- 
pences werg not in time of peace, what would be this king’s riches, and the extreme po- 
verty of the people? for it is faid, that every three years, fome fay much oftener, he has 
all che wealth of the nation in his coffers; fo that there is a neceflity he fhould have as 
extravagant and incredible ways of expending it, that it may have its due circulation 
amongit the people. : aan, 

But when this vaft wealth and power is turned to the difturbance and deftruction of 
mankind, it is terrible; and yet it hath its ufe too: we and all Europe have becn taught, 
by the induftry of this great king, mighty improvements in war ; fo that Europe has been 
thefe twelve years an over-match for the ‘Turk ; and we for France by the continuation 
of the war. The forty millions fterling which the late war hath, and will coft England, 
before all is paid, was well beftowed, if it had been for no other end, than to teach us 
the full ufe and practice of war; and in that point to equal us with our neighbours. 

It was obferved by Polybius of the Romans, that wherever they met with an ene- 
my, that had better weapons than themfelves, they changed with them; this docility 
gained them the empire of the world. On the contrary, thofe late eaftern tyraits have 
deipifed learning, and confequently mult fubmit to the more refined valour of Europe. 
I fay, the effects of arbitrary government, both in war and peace, are ftupendous. 

The Roman Emperors, becaufe abfolute lords of the people, far out-did the commons. 
wealth in magnificent buildings, both public and private. Auguftus left Rome a mar- 
ble city, which he found of brick only. Nero burnt it and rebuilt it, and a golden pa- 
lace for himfelf, like a city. Vefpafian and Vitus built amphitheatres and baths far 
furpaffing any buildings now upon the face of the earth ; 1n one of which 1 20,000 per- 
fons might fee and hear, and be feated with more convenience than upon our ftages. 
Adrian vifited moft parts of the world, on purpofe to build cittes. ‘Trajan had his name 
onevery wall, which he either reftored or built. Lis pillar, and bridge over the Danube 
are {tupendous monuments of his expences. 

The Egyptian kings. built them monuments, wherein they flaved their whole nation, 
and which are the wonders of the world to this day, the obelifks I mean, and pyramids. 

The Afiatic Emperors of China and Japan have outdone the Europeans in this kind. 
of immenfe buildings, as the wall in China, the cut rivers, and fluices, and bridges there, 
In Japan the buildings are no lefs incredibly great. 

Of this abfoluie dominion we have examples even in thofe two American. empires, of 
Mexico and Peru. In this laft, mere nature forced impoflibilities without art, tools, or 
fcience. The Cufco fortrefs was a mafter-piece, where {tones were laid upon {tones, 
which no engine of ours could carry, or raife up; or tools better polifh, and fit toge- 
ther; where a country near as big as all Europe, was turned into a garden, and culti- 
vated better than Verlailles, and water-works brought, to play and overfpread fome 
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thoufands of, miles, where it never rains. This was the only arbitrary government well 
applied to the good of mankind, I ever met with in hiftory ; where roads and ftore- 
houfes of food and raiment were the guides, and numbered the miles for the travellers, 
and the whole empire turned into an ufeful and intelligible map. 7 

As for the Turks, Perfians, and Mogul, the whole empire is intended folely for the 
pleafure of one man; and here even tyranny itfelf is foully abufed. . 

Yet I fhould be loth to fee them in any kind exemplified in England. In our happy. 
ifland we fee fuch palaces and gardens, as are for the health and eafe of man only ; and 
what they want in magnificence, they have in neatnefs. There ts not fuch a thing asa. 
aah walk in or about Paris, nora roller of any fort ; when it rains the Tuilleries are 

ut up, and one walksin dirt fome days after. The grafs plots, or, as they call them 
bowling greens, are as ill kept, they clip them and beat them with flat beaters as they 
do their walks. This puts me in mind of what I faw in the garden of the Prince of. 
Condé in Paris ; where there was a graffy circle of about four feet wide, round one of 
the fountains in the middle of the garden; to keep this down, and make it of a finer 
turf, the gardener had tethered two black lambs, and two white kids, at equal diftances,. 
which fed upon it. Whatever the effect was, I thought it looked pretty enough ; and 
the little animals were as ornamental, as the grafs. 

All the pai: tings and prints made of late years of the king make him look very old ; 
which in ny mind is not fo; for he is plump in the face, and is well coloured, and feems. 
healthy, and eats and drinks heartily, which I faw him do; this is certainly an injury 
to him, and poffibly in complaifance to the Dauphin, or worfe. This is the meaneft 
compliment I have known the French guilty of towards their prince ; for there are every 
where expreflions of another nature all over Paris. See the Defcription of Paris, u here 
they are collected and at large. ‘Lhe Romans under Auguftus, (the firft abfolute 
mutter of that people, as this king is of the French) had upon this fubject from the peo- 
plea much finer thought, and with, De noffris annis tibi Jupiter augeat annos. 

However it be, the king feems not to like Verfailles fo well as he did; and has an 
opinion, that the air is not fo good, as elfewhere ; he leaves it (as I faid) every. week on 
Tuefday night, and goes moftly to Marl, or Meudon, and fometimes to the Trianon, 
which is but at the end of the gardens, and returns not to Verfailles till Saturday 
night: befides his extraordinary removes to Fontainbleau. I wonder no body puts 
him in mind of that paradife of France, Languedoc, where he may be with cafe in 
four days, at the rate that kings ufe to travel. I had this difcourfe at table with one of 
the introducteurs to the ambaflador at Verfailles; but he could not bear it, it being again{t 
the intereft of all fettled courts to remove, though it were never fo good for their 
prince’s health. I remember but of one inftance in hiftory, and that was Aurenzebe 
the Great Mogul, who in his middle age fell defperately fick, and long languifhed at 
Lahor ; but took advice of fome body about him, and went in his own kingdom a pro- 
grefs of one thoufand miles to Cafimire, a very mild and temperate climate, .where 
he recovered, and lived to above a hundred years old, and js yet alive for ought I know.. 

The king now feldom or never plays, but contents himfelf fometimes with looking on; 
but he hath formerly been engaged, and has loft great fums. Monfieur S. rooked him 
of neara million of livres at baflet, by putting falfe cards upon him ; but was imprifoned 
and banifhed for it fome years. 7 

Before I give over the bufinefs of gardens and country, 1 will add fome remarks, 
which feemed particular and new to me. 

In the kitchen gardens at and-near Paris, are a great number of apricot ftandards ; 
but kept low; very full of bloffoms, and good bearers. | 
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They make a conferve of the fruit; which I like above any of their wet {weetmeats ; 
it was made by cutting them into thin flices, and throwing away the ftone; which our 
people fpare fometimes, and leave in the fich intire, and {poils the fweetmeat, and fets 
ita fretting. | | | 

They employ the ftones in brandy, and diftil them in fpirits. 

In the beginning of April we had ftore of afparagus, but they were often fo bitter, to 
me at leaft, that there was little pleafure in eating them. It is certain they were much 
worfe, than ours in England in that particular. Which puts me in mind of the wild 
afparagus, which grows plentifully with us on the fea coaft in Lincolnfhire. This is — 
very fair to the eye; yet no culture of our gardens, by often tranfplanting, could make 
it eatable. J fancy the afparagus recovers fomething of its natural force in a warmer 
climate; for the {weet ta{te is as it were a mark of degeneration. If they would have 
them good here, they muft renew the feed from England or Holland. 

The wild afparagus of Languedoc is another plant called Corruda. 

I procured out of Languedoc a fort of Praccox vine, about fifty plants, by the Cler- 
mont carrier; the which | gave to Mr. London, our king’s gardener, for my lord am- 
baffador. ‘This grape is white, very thin fkinned, and clear as a drop of water; it is 
ufually ripe at St. John’s-mafs in July at Montpellier, where it 1s called Des Unies. 

There are alfo in this town Pracox grapes, as Dr. Turnefort told me in the phyfic 
garden; but whether the fame with the Unies I know not. 

I have faid they delight much in figs in pots or cafes; but here is another way of 
preferving the fig trees {et inthe ground, which 1s much praétifed; and that is to lap, 
and tie them up in long ftraw, from top to bottom; for which they are pliced at a 
little diftance from the walls. ‘This alfo is practifed to fuch trees as ftand in the middle 
of the parterre; they did not open them till mid-May. 

The exotic trees, which the Parifians molt delight in. for their garden walks, and for 
the fhade in their courts, are the Maroniers, or horfe chefnuts, of which they have in- 
numierable ; for the fruit ripens very well here, and comes up of itfelf. Alfo the Acacia 
Rovini, which is very common, and makes pretty alleys, and which they lop and turn 
to pollards, with good effect; but of thefe laft the leaves are late in putting forth, it 
being the 15th of May our ftyle, when thefe trees were {carce green. 

May 25. When f took my leave of Monfeur Valliant, } found him in his flower gar- 
den; he fhewed me a parcel of ranunculufes, in fuli Hower, which he had received but 
two years before from Conftantinople ; they were very beautiful and rare, at leaft fuch 
asI had never feen; as pure white, whireand green, white and {triped with carnation, 
pure carnation or rofe-colour, ftriped carnation, &c. 

Of thefe he had fold fome a piltole a root, and hoped in a year or two to be more 
plentifully ftocked with them, that he might afford them cheaper. I did fee afterwards 
a few of them in the royal pipinerie, and alfoin the feedfman’s garden, Monfieur Le 
Febre: but both came from him. 3 

I alfo took notice of his iron cradles or hoops over his beds, which were removea- 
ble, and to be made higher and lower, according to the height and nature of the flowers 
they were defigned to cover. ‘This, me-thought, was far beyond all the inventions of 
wooden covers, and might with fail-cloths and mats well ierve for a fort of portable. 
green houfe, to the lefs tender plants. 

1 faw Le Febre’s flower-garden, May 9. The tulips were in their prime; indeed, 
he had a very large and plentiful collection. The panacheé or (triped tulips were 
many, and of great variety. He obferved to me, that from his large and numerous 
beds of felffowered tulips, that is, of one colour, as red, yellow, &c. they expected 
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yearly fome ftriped ones, which if perfect, that is, ftriped in all the fix leaves, would 
but doubtfully continue, and perhaps return to their former ftate the next year; but if 
tyhe laboured, or dfd not finifh the ftripings of all the fix leaves the firft year, there 
were better hopes of their continuing in that ftate. 

Though I had no mind to defcend into the ftone pits, which are like our mines, well- 
fafhion, and the ftones wound up with great wheels, to hufband the foil over them: 
yet I went to Vanre, three miles from the town, which isa ridge of hills that runs along 
to the obfervatory. Here the quarries are open on the fide of the hill, as withus. In 
thofe I obferved two or three layers of ftone, two or three foot thick, moftly made up 
of fhells, or ftones in the fafhion of fhells. Amongft thefe fhell-ftones the moft re- 
markable for bignefs was a certain fmooth and long buccinum, tapering with very 
many fpires. I meafured one whofe firft {pire was eight inches diameter, the full 
length I could not fo well come at; yet holding proportion with thofe of the kind 
which lay flat, and which we could fee in their full lengti, it muft have been a foot 
long at leatt. There is no buccinum in any of our feasa quarter fo big. Here are 
many of this fpecies. Alfo other large turbinated ftones, which come near fome of 
the Weft India kinds of mufic fhells, of which genus yet there are none in the Euro- 
pean feas. 

Thefe layers of ftone mixed with fhell-figured bodies, are at certain diftances in the 
rock, and other rocks void of fhells interpofed. 

Fanciful men may think what they pleafe of this matter; fure I am, until the hiftory 
of nature, and more particularly that of minerals and foffils is better looked into, and 
more accurately diftinguifhed, all reafoning is in vain. It 1s to be obferved, where men. 
are moft in the dark, there impudence reigns moft, as upon this fubject: they are not 
content fairly to diffent, but to imfult every body elfe. In like manner upon the fub- 
ject of mineral waters ; how many fcriblers have there been without any knowledge of 
foffils ? | . 

I know not whether it be worth the noting, but it fhews the humour of the French, 
that F faw in fome country towns near Paris, the church wall near the top had a two 
fect broad mourning lift, which compafled the whole church like a girdle, and on this 
was at certain diftances, painted the arms of the lord of the manor, who was dead. 

I fhall conclude what I have to fay further, with the air of Paris, and the {tate of health. 
and phyfic there. 

‘The air of Paris is drier than that of England, notwith{tanding the greateft part of 
the city 1s placed in a dirty miry level; the muddy banks of the river Seine witnefs 
this; alfo the old Latin name of Paris, /.ufelia ; but fome of them are unwilling to de- 
rive it from Lutum, though there are feveral other towns in France, formerly more 
confiderable than it, of that very name ; but from the Greek original, as Tolon, Toloufa, 
which in that language fignify black dirt. We have an undoubted experiment of the 
different temper of the air in our Vhilofophic Trdnfactions; where it is demonftrated, 
that there falis twice as much rain in England, as at Paris; regifters of both. having 
carefully been-kept, for fo many years, both here and in France. 

From this quantity of rain with us, our fields are much greener ; and it wasa pleafing 
furprife to me at my return, failing up the river of Thames, to fee our green fields 
and paftures cn every fide; but we pay dearly for it, in agues and coughs, and rheuma- 
tic diftempers. 

The winter was very rude and fierce, as was ever known in the memory of man; 
the cold winds very piercing ; and the common people walk the ftreets all in muffs, and 
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multitudes had. little brafs kettles of fmall-coal kindled, hanging on their arms; and yet 
you fhould fearce hear any one cough. a | 

I never faw a mift at Paris in the fix months'I flaid there, but one; though a very 
broad river runs through the middle of the city, nor any very {trong winds; but this 
may be accidental, andthe temper of fome one year by chance. 

We were very fenfible by the 20th of February our ftyle, though the nights were 
cold, and the white frofts great in the mornings, that the fun at noon had a much 
ftronger force and heat, than with us, at that time of the year. | 

Another argument of the drynefs of the air at Paris, we had from the alteration of 
health ; fuch as were thick breathed, and coughed and {pit much, foon recovered; and 
the infenfible perfpiration of the fkin was fo clear and free, that the kidncys had little 
ito do; fo that it was obferved by moft, that though we drank pretty freely of the thin 
wines of Champagne and Burgundy, yet they never broke our fleep to get fhut of them; 
and that very little paffed that way in-thg morning. 

Laftly, a fign of the drynefs and great goodnefs of the air of Paris is, the vaft num- 
ber of iron bars all over the city ; which yet are moftly intire, and the lea{t decayed with 
-ruft, I ever faw in any place; whereas outs in London are all in a few years all over 

rufty, and miferably eaten. 

‘We were fufficiently alarmed at our firft coming to Paris, with the unwholefomenefs 
of the river water, and cautioned again{t drinking it; and yet it was almoft impoflible to 
‘avoid the bad effects of it; for within the month two thirds of the family fell into fluxes, 
fome into dyfenteries, and fome very ill of it. The French that come out of other re- 
mote countries fuffer as well as the ftrangers We were told boiling it was a good re- 
‘medy to prevent its griping quality ; but that is a mere notion, for we know mineral 
waters boiled havea ftronger effet, and this quality can proceed from nothing lefs. 

The well.waters here are much worfe than the river waters, becaufe more mineral. 
But our fafety wasin the water brought from the Mai/on des Eaux, where the aquedu&t 
of Arcueil empties itfelf to ferve the great palaces and city fountains. 

The difeafe of the dyfentery being one of the.moft.common in Paris, the moft cele- 
brated drug for its cure is now the 1pecacuanha; though I never once made ufe of it 
to any of our people, but cured them all as foon, and as well with our ufual remedies. 
Indeed they have great need of it here, for the poorer fort of people, through ill diet, 
this water, and herbs, are very fubject to it; this root is faid to cure it with as much cer- 
tainty, and as readily, as the jefults powder an ague; of this moft of the phyficians and 
-apothecarics agreed. ‘They give it in powder from ten grains to forty, -which is the 
Jargeft dofe. It moft commonly vomits, and fometimes purges, but both gently. It is 
fold here from twenty to fifty crowns apound. ‘They divide it into four forts, accord. 
Jing to its goodnels. : 

Another popular difeafe here 1s the ftone; and there are men well pratifed in the 
cutting for it. There are alfo two hofpitals, where great numbers are cut yearly, as 
La Charite, and Hotel Dieu, in both of thefe there are wired chelts full of ftones cut from 
human bodies; and in the cheft of La Chante is one, which exceeds all belief; it was 
cut from a ‘monk, who died in the very operation ; it is as big as a child’*s head. It is 
‘but the model or pattern of the {tone which is kept in the chelt ; which has this infcrip- 
tion on it: | | 

Figure &F grofeur de la pierre, pelant 51 ounces, qui font trois livres trois ounces, qui 
a ete tirée dans cet Hofpital au mois de Juin 1690, © que Pon conferve dans le Couvent 
dela Charité. 
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But that which I fhall here moft infift upon is the new way, practifed by Pere Jaques, . 
amonk. About the 2oth of April he cut in the Hotel-Dieu ten in lefs than an hour’s 
time: the third day after, all were hearty and without pain but one. - 

‘He cuts both by the grand and little appareil ; in both he boldly thrufts in a broad 
lancet or ftiletto into the middle of the mufcle of the thigh near the anus, till he joins the 
catheter or {taff, or the ftone betwixt his fingers; then he widens the incifion of the 
bladder in proportion to the {tone with a filver oval hoop ; if that will not do, he thrutts 
in his four fingers and tears it wider; then with the duck’s bill he draws it out. 

I faw him cut a fecond time in the Hoftel-Dieu ; and he performed it upon nine per- 
fons in three quarters of an hour, very dexteroufly. He feemed to venture at all; and 
put me into fome diforder with the cruelty of the operation ; and a ftouter Englifhman 
than myfelf. However I vifited them all in their beds, and found them more amazed 
than in pain. , | 

Pere Jaques cut alfo his way in the other hofpital La Charité, much about the fame . 
time, eleven at twice. Here Monfieur Marfhal, the beft of the furgeons for this opera- 
tion now in Paris, harangued again{t him before the governors, who coldly anfwered, 
they would be determined by the event, which way was beft. 

Atque hac ratione Faminis Caleuli omnium facillimé exciduntur ; nempe fcalpello intra 
vaginam uteri in veficam adacto. | 

Of thofe cut in La Charité one died; and being diffe€ted, it was found he had his 
bladder pierced in four or five places; alfo the mufculus pfous fadly mangled; alfo 
the left veficulz feminales cut. 

Notwithftanding this, if this method was well executed by a fkilful hand, it might be 
of good ufe to mankind. | 

This way of cutting for the ftone, puts me in mind of what I formerly wrote and 
Date in the Phil. ‘Tranfactions, about cutting above the os pubis, in the fund of the 
bladder. | 

Alfo of that experiment of cutting for the {tone of an alderman of Doncafter in the 
gluteus major, he was twice cut in the fame place, and out-lived both. I faw the firft ftone, 
which was very large, and in fome meafure tranfparent, cryftal like. This experiment 
is printed in Dr. Willies’s Scarborough Spaw, fourteen years ago at leaft, and is a fair 
hint for this new method. | 

Since my return I had a letter from Mr. Probie, a very learned and induftrious 
young gentleman, who was with me to fee the operation, that part relating to this 
matter I fhall here tranfcribe. Indeed, I mightily longed-for an account of this.mat- 
ter, the fuccefs of which 1 came away too foon to learn any thing for certain. - 

| | Paris, Aug. 2, 98 

“PERE JAQUE?’s reputation mightily flackeas, out of forty-five that he cut at the 
hoftel-dieu, but fixteen of them furvive; and of nineteen in the Charité, but eleven.. 
He has practifed at the hofpital at Lyons, but, it is faid, with worfe fuccefs than at 
Paris. 1 am fenfible he has got abundance of enemies, which makes me very often 
queftion, what I may hear faid of him. Dr. Fagon, the king’s phyfician, told Dr. 
Turnfort, when he went to prefent his book to him, that he had cut feven at Ver- 
failles, and that fix of them are alive, and as well as if never cut. ‘The perfon that | 
died was fo diftempered, that he was not expected to live, and it was thought, if he 
had not been cut, he had not lived fo long: the furgeons have a great mind to cry — 
down the man, though they practife his method. For Marfhal has fince cut after 
Pere Jaque’s manner, only with this difference, that Marfhal’s catheter was cannulated. 
Le Rue, the fécond furgeon of the Charity hofpital cut after the old manner, at the 
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fame time when Marfhal cut Pere Jaque’s way, but had not fo good fuccefs as Marfhal 
had ; for all that Marfhal cuf are alive and very well, whereas the other loft one or 
two of his number; befides, thofe that lived were not fo foon cured, no, not by a 
month or fix weeks.”” ‘Thus far Mr. Probie. | 

The pox here is the great bufinefs of the town; a difeafe which in fome meafure 
hath contributed to the ruin of phyfic here, asin London. This fecret fervice hath 
introduced little contemptible animals of all forts into bufinefs, and hath given them 
occafion to infult families, after they had once the knowledge of thefe misfortunes. 
And it is for this reafon the quacks here, as with us, do thrive vaftly into great riches 
‘beyond any of the phyficians, by treating privately thefe calamities. 

It was a pleafant diverfion to me to read upon the walls every where about the town, 
but more particularly in the Fauxbourgh of St. Germain, the quacks’ bills printed in 
great uncial letters. : 

As, 
De par l’ordre du Roy. 
Remede infallible & commode pour la gerifon des maladies fecretes fans garder la 

chambre. . . 

| | Another, 
Par permiffion de Roy. 
Manniere tres aifee & tres fure pour guerir fans incommodite, & fans que perfone en 

appercoive, les maladies veneriennes, &c. a 

Another, 
| _ Par privilege du Roy. | 
L’Antivenerien de medicin Indien, pour toutes les maladies veneriennes, telles quclles 
_ puiffent eltre, fans aucun retour, & fans garder la chambre. II eft tres commode 
& le plus agreable de monde. 
Another, 
Remede affure de Sieur de la Brune privilege du Roy, &c. fans qu’on foit contraint de 
garder la chambre, &c. 


By thefe bills it is evident, there is yet a certain modefty and decorum left in the 
concealing this difeafe, even amongft the French: they would be cured fecretly, and 
as though nothing were doing ; which thofe wretches highly promife. But this is that 
handle which gives thofe mean people an occafion to infult their reputation, and injure 
them in their health for ever. 

Every -body here puts their helping hand, and meddles with the cure ef this difeafe, 
as apothecaries, barbers, women, and monks; yet I did not find by all the inquiry I 
could make, that they had other remedies than we. Nay, there is fomething practifed 
in the cure of this diftemper in England, which they at Paris know nothing of; but 
this old verfe forbids me to fay any thing further : 


Artem pudere proloqui, quam factites. 


The apothecaries’ fhops are neat enough, if they were but as well ftored with medi- 
cines ; and fome are very finely adorned, and have an air of greatnefs, as that of Mon- 
fieur Geofferie, who has been provoft des merchands, in the Rue Burtebur, where- 
‘the entry to the Baffe Cour is a port-cochier, with vafas of copper in the niches of the 
windows; within are rooms adorned with huge vafas and mortars of brafs, as well for 
fight, as for ufe. The drugs and compofitions are kept in cabinets difpofed round the 
room. Alfo laboratories backwards in great perfection and neatnefs. I muit needs 
commend this gentleman for his civility towards me ; and for his care in eee 
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fon, who came. over with Count Tallard, a moft hopeful and learned young man ; 
whom our fociety at Grefham-college, at my requeft, honoured with admitting him 
fellow, according to his deferts. 

I had the opportunity of converfing with many of the phyficians in this city; who 
all agree in the low condition and difefteem it was in, from the boundlefs confidence 
ahd intruding of quacks,~women, and monks. Monfieur d’Achin, the late chief 
phyfician, has been ill thought on for taking money, and giving protection to thefe 
fort of cattle; but the chief phyfician now, monfieur Fagon, Is a man of great ho- 
nour and learning, and very defirous to promote the art. = 

It is here as with us, fome pradtife out of mere vanity, others to make a penny any 
way to get bread. “The caule of all this is, I think, the great confidence people have 
of their own fkill, an arrogance without thinking. ‘To pafs a judgment upon cures, 
and the good and evil practice of phyfic, without doubt is one of the nicef things, 
even to men of the faculty ; but a jury, that is, the very ordinary men in England, 
are fuffered now to undertake the queftion ; when I may truly fay, that I have ever 
found, no difparagement to them, the moft Icarned men of the nation, the moft mif- 
taken in thefe matters; and can it be otherwife in fo conjectural an art, when we 
ourfelves fcarce know, when we have done ill or well. | 

Another caufe of the low efteem of phyfic here, are the forry fees that are given to 
phyficians ; which makes that fcience not worth the application and ftudy. The king 
indeed is very liberal, as in all things elfe, in his penfions to his chief phyfician, and 
gives his children good preferments. 

Alfo Mr. Burdelot, who is alfo well penfioned, and lodged at Verfailles,. phyfician 
to the duchefs of Burgundy, a learned man; he is perfe€tly well {killed in the hiftory 
of phyfic; and we may fhortly (as he told me) expect from him, another fupplement 
to Vauder Linden, of many thoufand volumes, which have efcaped that catalogue, 
and are not accounted for. | 

Monfieur, and the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood, have their domeftic 
phyficians; fome of whom I knew, as Monfieur Arlot, Monfieur Minot, to the 
Prince of Conti, of my acquaintance formerly at Montpelier. ‘he two Morins very 
learned men; alfo Monfieur Grimodet, &c. 

Others have the practice of nunneries and convents, which gives them bread; 
others have parifhes; and fome fuch fhifts they make; but all is wrong with them, 
and very little encouragement given to the faculty. | , 

April 14. The Prince of Conti fent his gentleman and coach at midnight to fetch 
me to his fon, and to bring with me the late King Charles’s drops to givehim. ‘This 
was a very hafty call. I told the meffenger, I was the prince’s very humble fervant ; 
but for any drops or other medicines I had brought nothing at all with me, and had 
ufed only fuch as I found in their fhops, for all the occafions I had hadtoufe any. I de- 
fired he would tell him, that I was ready to confult with his, phyficians upon his fon’s 
ficknefs, if he pleafed to command me, but for coming upon any other account I de- 
fired to be excufed; but I heard no more of the matter, and the young prince died. 
By this it is evident, there is as falfe a notion of phyfic in this country, as with us; 
and that it is here alfo thought a knack, more than a fcience or method; and little 
chimical toys, the bijous of quacks, are mightily in requeft. This herefy hath pof- 
feffed the moft thinking, as well as the ignorant part of mankind ; and for this we are 
beholden to the late vain expofitors of nature, who have mightily inveighed againft 
and undervalued‘ the ancient Greek~ phyficians, in whofe works only thie art is to be 
learnt, unlefs fingle perfons could live over as many ages, as thofe wife men did. - 
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Men are apt to prefcribe to their phyfician, before he can poffibly tell what he 

hall in his judgment think fitting to give; it is well if this was in negatives only ; byt 
they are prejudiced by the impertinence of the age, and our men, who ought to con- 
verfe with the patient and his relations with prognoftics only, which are the honour of 
phyfic ; and not play the philofopher by fanciful and precarious interpretations of the 
natures of difeafes and medicines, to gain a fort of credit with the ignorant ; and fuch 
certainly are all thofe that have not ftudied phyfic thoroughly, and in earneft.. 

- Thofe drops were Nefired of me by other perfons of quality, as the Princefs d’Efpi- 
noy, the Duchefs of Boullon, Monficur Sefac, &c. and having bethought myfelf how 
my mafter, the late King Charles, had communicated them to me, and fhewed ‘me 
very obligingly the procefs himfelf, by carrying me alone with him into his elaboratory 
at Whitehall, while it was diftilling: alfo Mr. Chevins another time fhewed me the 
materials for the drops in his apartment newly brought in, in great quantity, that is, 
raw filk: I caufed the draps to be made here. Alfo I put Dr. Turnefort upon 
making of them ; which he did in perfection, by diftilling the fineft raw filk he could — 
get. For my part I was furprifed at the experiment often repeated, having never tried 
it before. One pound of raw filk yielded an incredible quantity of volatile falt, and in 
‘proportion the fineft fpirit | ever tafted ; and that which recommends it is, that it is 
when rectified, of a far more pleafant {fmell, than that which comes from fal armoni- 
ac or hartfhorne ; ‘and the falt refined and cohobated with any well fcented chemical 
oil, makes the king’s falt, as it isufedto be called. This my lord ambaffador gave me | 
leave to prefent in his name; and the doctor now fupplies thofe which want. Silk, 
indeed is nothing elfe, but-a dry jelly from the infe&t kind, and therefore very cordial 
and {tomachic no doubt. The Arabians were wife, and knowing in the materia medica 
to have put it in their Alkermes. | 

_ This muft be faid for the honour of this king, that he has ever given great encou- 
ragements for ufeful difcoveries in all kinds, and particularly in phyfic. It is well 
known he bought the fecret of the jefuit’s powder, and made it public; ashe lately did 
that of the hypococana. 

- To conclude, it was my good fortune here to have a bundle of original papers of 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, and his friends, who correfponded with him, prefented me 
by the Reverend Dr. Wickar, Dean of Winchefter, who marrying his kinfwoman 
found them amongft other writings of law matters. I have not yet had the leifure to 
erufe them, but thofe who know the worth of that great man, will defire they may 
Pe made public; which if they are, they fhall come forth intire, and not difguifed, as 
fome of his other papers have been, to the great detriment of phyfic ; and I think it is 
the firft example of this nature, that pofthumous papers were ever abbreviated, an 
made what they never were before, an intire and full publication. 
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TRAVELS DURING THE YEARS 1787, 1788, anv 1789, 
UNDERTAKEN MORE PARTICULARLY WITH A VIEW OF ASCERTAINING THE CULTI= 
VATION, WEALTH, RESOURCES, AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
FRANCE | 


~ 


BY ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ, F.R.§. 


PREFACE. 


IT is a queftion whether modern hiftory has any thing more curious to .offer to the 
attention of the politician, than the progrefs and rivalfhip of the French and Englith ents 
pires, from the miniftry of Colbert to the revolution in France. In the courfe of thofe 

30 years, both have figured with a degree of {plendour that has attracted the admiration 
P mankind. | | | 3 

In proportion to the power, the wealth, and the refources of thefe nations, is the in- 
tereft which the world in general takes in the maxims of political ceeconomy by which 
they have been governed. To examine how far the fyftem of that ceconomy has in- 
fluenced agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and public felicity, is certainly an inquiry- 
of no flight importance; and fo many books have been compofed on the theory of thefe, 
that the public can hardly think that time mifemployed which attempts to give the 
practice. 

The furvey which I made, fome years paft, of the agriculture of England and Ire- 
land (the minutes of which I publifhed under the title of Tours), was fuch a ftep towards: 
-underftanding the ftate of our hufbandry as I fhall not prefume to characterife; there 
are but few of the European nations that do not read thefe Vours in their own lan- 
guage; and notwithftanding all their faults and deficiencies, it has been often regretted, 
that no fimilar defcription of France could be reforted to either by the farmer or the 
politician. Indeed it could not but be lamented, that this vaft kingdom, which has fo 
much figured in hiftory, were like to remain another century unknown, with refpeé& to 
thofe circumf{tances that are the objects of my inquiries. An hundred and thirty years 
have paffed, including one of the moft active and confpicuous reigns upon record, in 
which the French power and refources, though much overftrained, were formidable to 
Europe. How far were that pone and thofe refources founded on the permanent bafis 
of an enlightened agriculture ? how far on the more infecure fupport of manufatures 
aud commerce ? how far have wealth and power and exterior fplendour, from whatever . 
caufe they may have arifen, reflected back upon the people the profperity they implied? 
very curious inquiries ; yet refolved infufficiently by thofe whofe political reveries are 
fpun by their fire-fides, or caught flying as they are whirled through Europe in pott- 
chaifes. A man who is not practically acquainted with agriculture, knows not how to 
make thofe inquiries; he fcarcely knows how to difcriminate the circumftances produétive 
of mifery, from thofe which generate the felicity of a people; an affertion that will not 
appear paradoxical, to thofe who have attended clofely to thefe fubje&ts, At the fame 
time, the mere agriculturift, who makes fuch journies, fees little or nothing of the con- 
nection between the prattice in the fields, and the refources of the empire; of combi- 
nations that take place between operations apparently unimportant, and the general'in- 
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tereft of the flate; combinations fo curious, as to convert, in fome cafes, well cultivated 
fields into {cenes of mifery, and accuracy of hufbandry into the parent of national weak- 
nels. ‘Vhefe are fubjects that never will be underftood from the fpeculations of the mere 
farmer, or the mere politician; they demand a mixture of both; and the inveftiga- 
tion of a mind free from prejudice, particularly national prejudice; from the love of 
fyftem, and of the vain theories that are to be found in the clofets of {peculators alone. 
God forbid that I fhould be guilty of the vanity of fuppofing myfelf thus endowed! I 
know too well the contrary; and have no other pretenfion to undertake fo arduous a 
work, than that of having reported the agriculture of England with fome little fuccefs. 
‘L'wenty ycar’s experience, fince that attempt, may make me hope to be not lefs qualified 
for fimilar exertions at prefent. 

The clouds that for four or five years paft, have indicated a change in the political 
fky of the French hemiphere, and which have fince gathered to fo fingular a ftorm, 
have rendered it more interefting to know what France was previoufly to any chance, 
It would indeed have been matter of aftonifhment, 1f monarchy had rifen, and had fet 
in that region, without the kingdom having had any examination profefledly agricultural. 

The candid reader will not expect, from the regifters of a traveller, that minute analyfis 
of common practice, which a man is enabled to give, who refides fome months, or 
years, confined to one {pot; twenty men, employed during twenty years, would not ef- 
fect it ; and fuppofing it done, net one thoufandth part of their labours would be worth 
a perufal. Some fingularly enlightened diftricts merit fuch attention: but the number 
of them, in any country is, inconfiderable; and the practices that deferve fuch a {tudy, 
perhaps, flill fewer: to know that unlightened pradtices exift, and want improvement, 
is the chief knowledge that is of ufe 10 convey ; and this rather for the ftatefman than 
the farmer. No reader, if he knows any thing of my fituation, will expect, in this work, 
what the advantages of rank and fortune are neceflary to produce—of fuch I had none 
to exert, and could conibat difiicultics with no other arms than unremitted attention, 
and unabating inJuflry. Had my aims been feconded by that fuccefs in life, which 
gives energy to cflort, and vigour to purfuit, the work would have been more worthy 
of the public eye; but iuch fuccefs muift, m this kingdom, be fooner looked for in any 
other path than that of the plough ; 202 wllus aratro dignus honos, was not more apphi- 
cable to a period of confufion and bloodfhed at Rome, than to one of peace and luxury’ 
in England. | 

One circumftance I may be allowed to mention, becaufe it will fhew, that whatever 
faults the enfuing pages contain, they do not flow from any prcfumptive expectation of 
fuccefs; a feeling that belongs to writers only, much more popular than myfelf: when 
the publifher agreed to run the hazard of printing thele papers, and {ome progrefs 
being made in the journal, the whole MS. was put into the compoiitor’s hand to be ex. 
amined, if there were a fufliciency for a volume of 60 fhects; he found enough prepared 
for the prefs to fill 1go: and IJ affure the reader, that the fuccefliive employment of 
{triking out and muulating more than the half of what I had written, was executed 
with more inditicrence than regret, cven though it obliged me to exclude feveral chap- 
ters, upon which I had taken confiderable pains. ‘he publifher would have printed the 
whole; but whatever faults may be found with the author, he ought at leaft to be ex- 
empted from the imputation of an uncue confidence in the public favour; fince, to 
expunge was undertaken as readily as to compofe. So much dcpended in the fecond 
part of the work on accurate figures, that I did not care to truft myfelf, but employed a 
{choolmafter, who has the reputation of being a good arithmetician, tor examining the 
calgulations, and I hope he has not let any material errors cfcape him. 
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The peqstuton: in France was a hazardous and critical fubjet, but too important to 


be neglected ; 


the details T have given, and the reflections | have ventured will, I truft, 


be received with candour by thofe who ‘confider how many authors, of no inconfider- 
able ability and reputation, have failed on that difficult theme: 
ed is fo removed from extremes, that I can hardly hope for the approbation of more 
than a few; and I may apply to myfelf, in this inftance, the words of Swift :—** Lhave 
the ambition, common with other reafoners, to wifh at leaft that both parties may think 
me in the right; but if that is not to be hoped for, my next with fhould be, that both 
mightthink mein the wrong ; whiclil would underftand as anample juftification of myfelf, 
and a fure ground to believe that I have proceeded at leaft with impartiality, and per- 


haps with truth.” 
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TRAVELS, &c. 


TT HERE are two methods of writing travels; to regifter the jaurney itfelf, or the 

refult of it. In the former cafe it is a diary, under which head are to be claffed all 
thofe books of travels written in the form of letters. ‘The latter ufually falls into the 
fhape of eflays on diftiné fubjects. Of the former method of compofing, almoft every 
book of modern travels is an example. Of the latter, the admirable eflays of my va- 
luable friend Mr. Profeffor Symonds, upon Italian agriculture, are the moft perfect 
{pecimens. 

It is of very little importance what form is adopted by a man of real genius; he will 
make any form ufeful, and any information interefting. But for perfons of more mo- 
derate talents, it is of confequence to confider the circumftances for and againft both 
thefe modes. | 

The journal form hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree of credi- 
bility; and, of courfe, more weight. A traveller who thus regifters his obfervations is 
detected the moment he writes of things he has not feen. He ts precluded from giving 
ftudied or elaborate remarks upon infufficient foundations: if he fees little he muft regil- 
ter little: if he has few good opportunities of being well informed, the reader is en- 
abled’to obferve it, and will be induced to give no more credit to his relations than the 
fources of them appear to deferve: if he paffes fo rapidly through a country as neceffa- 
rily to be no judge of what he fees, the reader knows it: if he dwells long in places of 
little or no moment with private views or for private bufinefs, the circumftance is feen ; 
and thus the reader has the fatisfaCtion of being as fafe from impofition either defigned 
or involuntary, as the nature of the cafe will admit : all which advantages are wanted in 
the other method. | | 

But to balance them, there are on the other hand fome weighty inconveniences ; 
among thefe the principal is, the prolixity to which a diary generally leads; the very 
mode of writing almoft making it inevitable. It neceffarily caufes repetitions of the fame 
fubjects and the fame ideas; and that furely muft be deemed no inconfiderable fault, 
when one employs many words to fay what might be better faidinafew. Another ca- 
pital objection is, that fubjects of importance, inftead of being treated de /uite for illuf- 
tration or comparifon, are Fiabe, by fcraps as received, without order, and without con- 
nection; a mode which leflens the effect of writing, and deftroys much of its utility. 

In favour of compofing eflays on the principal objects that have been obferved, that 
is,« giving the refult of travels and not the travels themfelves, there is this obvious and 
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great advantage, that the fubjeéts thus treated are in as complete a ftate of combination 
-and illuftration as the abilities of the author can make them ; the matter comes with full 
force and effect. Another admirable circumftance is brevity ; for by the rejection of 
all ufelefs details, the reader has nothing before hin but what tends to the full explana- 
tion of the fubjeét: of the difadvantages, I need not {peak ; they are fufficiently noted 
by fhewing the benefits of the diary form; for proportionably to the benefits of the one, _ 
will clearly be the difadvantages of the other. 

After weighing the pour and the contre, I think that it is not impraCticable in my pe- 
culiar cafe to retain the benefits of both thefe plans. 

With one leading and predominant objet in view, namely agriculture, I have con- 
ceived that I might throw each fubject of it into diftinét chapters, retaining all the ad- 
vantages which arife from compofing the refult only of my travels. 

At the fame time, that the reader may have whatever fatisfaction flows from the diary 
form, the obfervations which I made upon the face of the countries through which I 
pafled ; and upon the manners, cuftoms, amufements, towns, roads, feats, &c. may, 
without injury, be given ina journal, and thus fatisfy the reader in all thofe points, 
with which he ought in candour to be made acquainted, for the reafons above intimated. 

It is upon this idea that I have reviewed my notes, and executed the work I now offer 
to the public. 

But travelling upon paper, as well as moving amongft rocks and rivers, hath its dif- 
ficulties. When I had traced my plan, and begtin to work upon it, I rejected, without 
mercy, a variety of little circumftances relating to myfelf only, and of converfations 
with various perfons which I had thrown upon paper for the amufement of my family 
and intimate friends. For this I was remonf{trated with by a perfon, of whofe judg- 
ment I think highly, as having abfolutely fpoiled my diary, by expunging the very paif- 
lages that would beft pleafe the mafs of conimon readers ; in a word, that I mutt give 
up the journal plan entirely, or let it go as it was written.—o treat the public likea 
friend, let them fee all, and truft to their candour for forgiving trifles. He reafoned 
thus: ‘Depend onit, Young, that thofe notes you wrote at the moment, are more 
likely to pleafe than what you will now produce coolly, with the idea of reputation in 
your head: whatever you ftrike out will be what 1s moft interefting, for you will be 
guided by the importance of the fubject; and believe me, it 1s not this confideration 
that pleafes fo much as a carelefs and eafy mode of thinking and writing, which every 
man exercifes moft when he does not compofe for the prefs. That I am right in this 
opinion you yourfelf afford a proof. Your tour of Ireland (he was pleafed to fay) is 
one of the beft accounts of acountry I have read, yet it had no great fuccefs. Why? 
becaufe the chief part of it is a farming diary, which, however valuable it may be to 
confult, nobody will read. If, therefore, you print your journal at all, print it fo as 
to be read; or reject the method entirely, and confine yourfelf to fet differtations. 
Remember the travels of Dr. and Mrs. , from which it would be difficult to 
gather one fingle important idea, yet they were received with applaufe; nay, the baga- 
telles of Baretti, amongft the Spanifh muleteers were read with avidity. 

The high opinion I have of the judgment of my friend, induced me to follow his ad- 
vice ; in confequence of which, I venture to offer mry itinerary to the public, juft as it 
was written on the fpot: requeéfting my reader, if much fhould be found of a trifling 
nature to pardon it, from a reflection, that the chief object of my travels is to be found 
in another part of the work, to which he may at once have recourfe, if he wifh to attend » 
only to fubjects of a more important character. 
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JOURNAL. May 15, 1787. 


THE ftreight that feparates England, fo fortunately for her, from all the reft of the 
world, muft be croffed many times before a traveller ceafes to be furprifed at the fudden 
and univerfal change that furrounds him on landing at Calais. The fcene, the people, 
the language, every object is new ; and in thofe circumftances in which there is moft 
refemblance, a difcriminating eye finds little difficulty in difcovering marks of diftinétion. 

The noble improvement of a falt marfh, worked by Monf. Mouron of this town, oc- 
cafioned my acquaintance fome time ago with that gentleman; and I had found him toa 
well informed, upon various important objects, not to renew it with pleafure. I fpent 
an agreeable and inftrudtive evening at his houfe. 165 miles. 

The 17th. Nine hours rolling at anchor had fo fatigued my mare, that I thought it 
neceflary for her to reft one day; but this morning I left Calais. For a few miles the 
country refembles parts of Norfolk and Suffolk ; gentle hills, with fome inclofures 
around the houfes in the vales, and a diftant range of wood. ‘The country is the fame 
to Boulogne. Towards that town, I was pleafed to find many feats belonging to people 
who refide there. How often are falfe ideas conceived from reading and report! I 
imagined that nobody but farmers and labourers in France lived in the country; and 
the firft ride I take in that kingdom fhews me many country feats. The road excellent. 

Boulogne is not an ugly town; and from the ramparts of the upper part the view is 
beautiful, though low water in the river would not let me feeit toadvantage. It 1s well 
known that this place has long been the refort of great numbers of perfons from Eng- 
Jand, whofe misfortunes in trade, or extravagance in life, have made a refidence abroad 
more agreeable than at home. Itis eafy to fuppofe that they here find a level of fociety 
that tempts them to herd in the fame place. Certainly it 1s not cheapnefs, for it is 
rather dear. The mixture of French and E:nglifh women makes an odd appearance in 
the ftrects; the latter are drefled in their own fafhion; but the French heads are all 
without hats, with clofe caps, and the body covered with a long cloak that reaches ta 
the feet. The town hasthe appearance of being flounfhing: the buildings good, and 
in repair, with fome modern ones; perhaps as fure a telt of profperity as any other. 
They are raifing alfo a new church, on a large and expenfive fcale. “lhe place on the 
whole is chearful, the environs pleafing, and the fea-fhore is a flat ftrand of firm fand as 
far as the tide reaches. The high land adjoining is worth viewing by thofe who have 
not already feen the petrification of clay; it is found in the {tony and argilaceous ftate, 
juft as I defcribedat Harwich. (Annals of Agriculturc, vol. v1. p 218.) 24 miles. 

The 18th. The view of Boulogne from the other fide, at the diftance of a mile isa 
pleafing landfcape ; the river meanders in the vale, and {[preads ina fine reach under the 
town, jult before it fallsinto the fea, which opens between two high lands, one of which 
backs the town. The view wants only wood ; for if the hills had more, fancy could 
{carcely paint a more agreeable fcene. The country improves, more inclufed, and fome 
parts ftrongly refembling England. Some fine meadows about Bonbrie, and feveral 
chateaus. [am not profefledly iu this diary on hufbandry, but muft juft obferve, that 
it is to the full as bad as the country is good; corn miferable and yellow with weeds, 
yet all fummer fallowed with loft attention. On the hills, which are at no great dif- 
tance from the fea, the trees turn their heads from it, fhorn of their foliage: it is not 
therefore to the S. W.alone that we fhould attribute this effect. It. the French have 
not hufbandty to fhew us, they have roads; nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in 
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more garden order, if I may ufe the expreffion, than that which paffes through a fine 
wood of Monf. Neuvillier’s ; and indeed for the whole way from Samer it is wonder- 
fully formed: a vaft caufeway, with hills cut to level vales; which would fill me with 
admiration, if 1 had known nothing of the abominabl torvées, that make me commife-" 
rate the opprefled farmers, from whofe extorted labour this magnificence has been 
wrung. Women gathering grafs and weeds by hand in the woods for their cows is a 
traitof poverty. | , 

Pafs turberrics, near Montreuil, like thofe at Newbury. The walk round the ramparts 
of that town is pretty: the little gardens in the baftions below are fingular. ‘The place 
hes many Englifh; for what purpofe not eafy to conceive, for it.is unenlivened by thofe 
circum{tances that render towns pleafant. Ina fhort converfation with an Englith fa- 
mily returning home, the lady, who is young, and I conjecture agreeable, affured me 1 
fl-ould find the court of Verfailles amazingly fplendid. Oh! how fhe loved France !— 
and fhould regret going to England if fhe did not expeét foon to return. As fhe had 
crofied the kingdom of France, | afked her what part of it pleafed her beft ; the anfwer 
was, fuch as a pair of pretty lips would be fure to utter, “Oh! Paris and Verfailles.”” 

Wer hutband, whois not fo young, faid *‘Touraine.”’ It is probable, that a farmer 
is much more likely to agree with the fentiments of the hufband than of the lady,*not- 
with{tanding her charms. 24 miles. 

The 1gth. Dined, or rather ftarved at Bernay, where for the firft time T met with 
that wine of whofe ill fame I had heard fo much in England, that of being worfe than 
fmall beer. No fcattered farm-houfe in this part of Picardy, all being collected in vil- 
lages, which is as unfortunate for the beauty of a country, as it is Inconvenient to its cul- 
tivation. ‘To Abbeville, unpleafant, nearly flat; and though there are many and preat 
woods, yet they are uninterefting. Pafs the new chalk chateau of Monf. St. Maritan, 
who, had he been in England, would not have built a houfe in that fituation, nor have 
projected his walls hike thofe of an alms-houfe.. ; | 

Abbeville is faid to contain 22,000 fouls; it is old, and difagreeably built ; many of 
the houfes of wood, with a greater air of antiquity than I remember to have feen; their 
brethren in England have been long ago demolifhed. Viewed the manufacture of Van 
Robais, which was eftablifhed by Louis XIV. and of which Voltaire and others have 
fpoken fo much. 1 had many enquiries concerning wool and woollens to make here 5 
and, in converfation with the manufacturers, found them great politicians, condemning 
with violence the new commercial treaty with England. 30 miles, 

The 2:1{t. It is the fame flat and unpleafing country to Flixcourt. 15 miles. 

The 22d. Poverty and poor crops to Amiens; women are now ploughing with a 
pair of horfes to fow barley. he difference of the cuftoms of the two nations is in 
nothing more ftriking than in the labours of the fex; in England, it is very little that 
they will do in the fields except to glean and to make hay; the firftis a party of pilfer- 
ing, and the fecond of pleafure : in France, they plough and fill the dung cart. Lom- 
bardy poplars feem to have been introduced here about the fame time as in England. 

Picquigny has been the f{cene of a remarkable tranfaction, that does great honour to the 
tolerating fpirit of the French nation. Monf. Colmar, a Jew, bought the feignory and 
eftate, including the vifcounty of Amiens, of the Duke of ie ereateny | virtue of 
which he appoints the canons of the cathedral of Amiens. ‘The bifhop refifted his no- 
mination, and it was carried by appeal to the parliament of Paris, whofe decree was in 
favour of Monf. Colmar. The immediate feignory of Picquigny, but without its de- 
pendancies, is refold to the Count d’Artois. —— 
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_ At Amiens, view the cathedral, faid to be built by the Englifh; it is very large, and 
beautifully light and decorated. hey are fitting it up in black drapery, and a great ca- 
nopy, with illuminations for the burial of the Prince de Tingry, colonel of the regiment 
of cavalry, whofe ftation is here. ‘To view this was an object among-the people, and 
crouds were at each door. I was refufed entrance, but fome officers being admitted, 
gave orders that an Englifh gentleman without fhould be let in, and I was called back 
from fome diftance and defired very politely to enter, as they did not know at firlt 
that I wasan Englifhman. Thefe are but trifles, but they fhew liberality, and it is fair 
toreportthem. If an Englifhman receives attention in France, becau/e he is an Englifb- 
man, what return ought to be made to a Frenchman in England, is {ufficiently obvious, 
The chateau d’eau, or machine for fupplying Amiens with water, is worth viewing ; 
but plates only could give an idea of it. The town abounds with woollen manufactures. 
I converfed with feveral mafters, who united entirely with thofe of Abbeville in cone 
demning the treaty of commerce.———1 5 miles. 

The 23d. To Bretuil the’country is diverfified, woods every where in fight the whole 
journey. 21 miles. 

The 24th. A flat and uninterefting chalky country continues almoft to Clermont; 
where it improves; is hilly and has wood. ‘The view of the town, as foon as the dale 
is feen, with the Duke of Fitzjames’s plantations, is pretty. 24 miles. 

The 25th. The environs of Clermont are picturefque. The hills about Liancourt 
are pretty ; and {pread with a fort of cultivation I had never feen before, a mixture of 
vineyard (for here the vines firft appear), garden and corn. A piece of wheat ; a {crap 
of lucerne ; a patch of clover or vetches; a bit of vines; with cherry, and other fruit- 
trees fcattered among all, and the whole cultivated with the fpade: it makes a pretty 
‘appearance, but muft form a poor fy{ftem of trifling. 

Chantilly !—magnificence is its reigning character ; it is never loft. There is not 
tafte or beauty enough to foften it into milder features: all but the chateau is great; 
and there is fomething impofing in that ; except the gallery of the Great Conde’s bat- 
tle, and the cabinet of natural hiftory which is rich in very fine fpccimens, moft ad- 
vantageoufly arranged, it contains nothing that demands particular notice; nor is 
there one room which in England would be called large. ‘The ftable is truly great, 
and exceeds very much indeed any thing of the kind I had ever feen. It is five hun. 
dred and eighty feet long, and forty broad, and 1s fomctimes filled with two hundred 
and forty Englifh horfes. I had been fo accuftomed to the imitation in water, of the 
waving and irregular lines of nature, that I came to Chantilly prepoffefled again{ft the 
idea of acanal; but the view of one here is {triking, and had the effect which mag- 
nificent feenes imprefs. It arifes from extent, and from the right lines of the water 
uniting with the regularity of the objects in view. It 1s Lord Kaimes, I think, whe 
fays, that the part of the garden contiguous to the houfe fhould partake of the regu- 
darity of the building; with much magnificence about a place, this is almoft unavoida- 
ble. The effect here, however, is leffened by the parterre before the caftle, in which 
the divifions and the diminutive jets-d’eau are not of a fize to correfpond with the 
magnificence of the canal. The menagerie is very pretty, and exibits a prodigious 
variety of domeftic poultry, from all parts of the world; one of the beft objects to 
which a menagerie can be applied; thefe, and the Corfican ftag, had all my attention. 
The hameau contains an imitation of an Englifh garden; the tafte is but juft introdu- 
duced into France, : fo that it will not ftand a critical examination. The moft Englith 
idea | faw is the lawn in front of the ftables ; it is large, of a good verdure, and well 
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kept; proving clearly that they may have as fine Jawns in the north of France as in 
England. ‘The labyrinth is the only complete one I have feen, and I have no incli- 
nation to fee another: it isin gardening what a rebus is in poetry. In the Sylvae 
‘are many very fine and fcarce plants. I wifh thofe perfons who view Chantilly, and 
are fond of fine trees, would not forget to afk for the great beech; this is the fineft 
T ever faw; {trait asan arrow, and, asI guefs, not lefs than eighty or ninety feet hich; 
forty feet to the firft branch; and twelve feet diameter at five from the ground. It 
is in all refpeéts one of the fineft trees that can any where be met with. Two others 
are near it, but not equal to this fuperb one. The foreft around Chantilly, belonging 
to the Prince of Condé, is immenfe, fpreading far and wide; the Paris road croffes 
it for ten miles, which is its leaft extent. They fay the capitainerie, or paramount- 
fhip, is above one hundred miles in circumference. Thatis to fay, all the inhabitants 
for that extent are peftered with game, without permiffion to deftroy it, in order to 
give one man diverfion. Ought not thefe capitaineries to be extirpated ? 

At Luzarch, I found that my mare, from illnefs, would travel no further; French 
ftables, which are covered dung-hills, and the careleflnefs of gargons a’ ecuries, an exee 
crable fet of vermin, had given her cold. I therefore left her to fend for from Paris, 
and went thither poft; by which experiment 1 found that pofting in France is much 
worfe, and even, upon the whole, dearer than in England. Being in a poft-chaife I 
travelled to Paris, as other travellers in poft-chaifes do, that is to fay, knowing little or 
nothing. The laft ten miles I was eagerly on the watch for that throng of carriages 
which near London impede the traveller. I watched in vain; for the road, quite to 
the gates, is, on comparifon, a perfect defert. So many great roads join here, that 
I fuppofe this muft be accidental. The entrance has nothing magnificent ; ill built 
and dirty. ‘To get to the Rue de Varenne Fauxbourgh St. Germain, 1 had the whole 
city to crofs, and paffed it by narrow, ugly, and crouded ftreets. 

At the hotel de la Rochefoucauld I found the Duke of Liancourt and his fons, the 
Count de la Rochefoucald, and the Count Alexander, with my excellent friend Mon. 
fieur de Lazowfki, all of whom I had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk. They in- 
troduced me tothe Duchels D’Eftifflac, mother of the Duke of Liancourt, and to che 
Duchefs of Liancourt. ‘The agreeable reception and friendly attentions | met with from 
all this liberal family were well calculated to give me the moft favourable impreffion 
“* * # #4? miles. 

The 26th. So fhort atime had I paffed before in France, that the fcene is totally 
new to me. ‘Till we have been accuftomed to travelling, we have a propenfity to 
{tare at and admire every thing—and to be on fearch for novelty, even in circumftan- 
ces in which it is ridiculous to look for it. J have been upon the full filly gape to 
find out things that I had not found before, as if a {treet in Paris could be compofed of 
any thing but houfes, or houfes formed of any thing but brick or ftone—or that the 
people in them, not bemg Englifh, would be walking on their heads. 1 fhall fhake 
off this folly as faft as I can, and bend my attention to mark the character and difpo- 
fition of the nation. Such views naturally lead us to catch the little -circumftances 
which fometimes exprefs them ; not an cafy tafk, but fubje@& to many errors. 

I have only one day to pafs at Paris, and that is taken up with buying neceflaries. 
At Calais my abundant care produced the inconvenience it was meant to avoid; I was 
afraid of lofing my trunk, by leaving it at Deffein’s for the diligence; fo I fent it to 
M. Mouron’s.— The confequence is, that it is not to be found at Paris, and its 
‘contents are to be bought again before 1 can leave this city on our journey to the Pyre. 


nees. I believe it may be received as a maxim, that a traveller fhould always tyuft 
his 
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his baggage to the common voitures of the country, without any extraordinary precau- 
tions. so _& 

After a rapid excurfion, with my friend Lazowfki,- to fee many things, but too 
haftily to form any correét idea, fpent the evening at his brother’s, where I had the 
pleafure of meeting Monf. de Brouffonet, fecretary to the royal focicty of agriculture, 
and Monf. Defmaret, both of the academy of {ciences. As Monfieur Lazow{ki is well 
informed in the manufactures of France, in the police of which he enjoys a poft of 
confideration, and as the other gentlemen have paid much attention to agriculture, 
the converlation was in no flight degree inftructive; and I regretted that a very 
early departure from Paris would not let me promife myfelf a further enjoyment 
fo congenial with my feelings, as the company of men, whofe converfation fhewed a 
marked attention to objects of national importance. On the breaking up of the party, 
went with Count Alexander de la Rochefoucauld poft to Verfailles, to be prefent at 
the féte of the day following (Whitfunday). Slept at the Duke de Liancourt’s hotel. 

The 27th. Breakfafted with him at his apartments in the palace, which are annexcd 
to his office of grand mafter of the wardrobe, one of the principal in the court of 
France.—Here I found the duke furrounded by a circle of noblemen, among whom 
was the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, well known for his attention to natural hiftory ; I 
was introduced to him, as he is going to Bagnere de Luchon in the Pyrenees, where | 
am to have the honour of being in his party. 

‘The ceremony of the day was, the king’s invefting the Duke of Berri, fon of the 
Count D’Artois, with the cordon blue. ‘Vhe queen’s band was in the chapel where 
the ceremony was performed, but the mufical efle€t was thin and weak. During the 
fervice the king was feated between h’s two brothers, and feemed by his carriage and 
inattention to wifh himfelf a hunting. He would certainly have been as well employed: 
as in hearing afterwards from his throne a feudal oath of chivalry, 1 fuppofe, or fome 
fuch nonfenfe, adminiftered to a boy ef ten years old. Seeing fo much pompous 
folly I imagined it was the dauphin, and afked a lady of fafhion ncar me; at which fhe 
laughed in my face, as if I had been guilty of the moft egyegious idiotifm : nothing 
could be done in a worfe manner; for the ftifling of her expreflion only marked it 
the more. I applied to Monf. de la Rochefoucauld to learn what grofs abfurdity 1 had 
been guilty of fo unwittingly; when, forfooth, it was becaufe dauphin, as all the 
world knows in France, has the cordon blue put around him as foon as he is born. So 
unpardonable was it for a foreigner to be ignorant of fuch animportant part of 
French hiltory, as that of giving a babe a blue flobbering bib inftead of a white one! 

Aiter this ceremony was finihed, the king and the knights walked in a fort of -pro- 
ceffion to a fmall apartment in which he dined, faluting the queen as they paffed. 

There appeared to be more eafe and familiarity than form in this part of the cere- 
mony ; her majefty, who, by the way, is the moft beautiful woman I faw to-day, re- 
ceived them with a varicty of exprefion. On fome fhe fmiled; to others fhe talked ; 
a few feemed to have the honour of being more in her intimacy. Her return to fome 
was formal, and to others diftent. Vo the gallant Suffrein it was refpectful and be. 
nign. ‘Che ceremony of the king’s dining in public is more odd than fplendid. ‘The 

een fat by him with a cover before her, but ate nothing ; converfing with the duke 
of Orleans, and the Duke of Liancourt, who {tood behind her chair. To me it would 
have been .a moft uncomfortable meal, and were I a fovereign, 1 would {weep away 
three-fourths of thefe flupid forms y if kings do not dine like other people, they lofe 
much of the plevfure of life; their ftation is very well calculated to deprive them of 
much, and they fubmit to nonfenfical cuftoms, the fole tendency of which is to leffen 


the 
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the remainder. The only comfortable or amufing dinner is a table of teh or twelve: 
covers for the people whom they like; travellers tell us that this was the mode of the 
late King of Pruffia, who knew the value of life too well to facrifice it to empty forms. 
on one hand, or to.a monatlic referve on the other. 

The palace of Verfailles, one of the objects of which report had given me the greatel 
expectation, is not in the leaft ftriking : TF view it without emotion: the impreflion it 
makes is nothing. What can compenfate the want of unity? From whatever point 
viewed, it appears an affen:blage of buildings; a fplendid quarter of a town, but not 
a fine edifice ; an objection from whicn the gaiden front is not free, though by far the 
moft beautiful.—The great gallery is the fineft room I have feen; the other apartments 
are nothing; but the pictures and ftatuecs are well known to be a capital collection. 
The whcle palace, except the chapel, feems to be open to all the world ; we pufhed 
through an amazing croud ofall forts of people to fee the proccflion, many ‘of them not 
very well dreffed, whence it appears, that no queltions are afked. But the officers at 
the door of the apartment in which the king dined, made a diftinGtion, and wowld 
not permit all to enter promifcuoully. | 

Travellers fpeak much, even very late ones, of the remarkable intereft the French 
take in all that perfonally concerns their king, thewing by the eagernefs of their atten- 
tion not curlofity only, but love. Where, how, and in whom thofe gentlemen dif 
covered this I know not.— It is cithcr mifreprefentation, or the people are changed in a. 
few years more thanis credible. Dine at Paris, and in the evening the Duchefs of Li- 
ancourt, who feems to be one ‘of the beft of women, carried me to the opera at St. 
Cloud, ‘where allo we viewed the palace which the queen is building ; it is large, but 
there is much in the front that does not pleafe me. ——20 miles. 

The 28th. Finding my mare fufficiently recovered for a journey, a point of impor- 
tance to a traveller fo weak in-cavalry as myfelf, I left Paris, accompanying the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld and my friend Lazowfki, and cominencing a journey that is to 
crofs the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees. The road to Orleans is one of the greateft 
that leads from Paris; } expected, therefore, to have my former impreffion of the little 
traffic near that city removed; but on the contrary it was confirmed ; it 1s a defert 
compared with thefe around London: In ten miles we met not one ftage or diligence ; 
only two meflageries, and very few chaifes; not a tenth of what would have been met 
had we been leaving London at the fame hour. Knowing how great, rich, and im- 
portant a city Paris is, this circum/tance perplexcs me much. Should it afterwards be 
confirmed, conclufions in abundanc> are to be drawn. 

Fora few miles, the {cene is every where fcattered with the fhafts of quarries, the {tone 
drawn up by lanthorn wheels of a great diameter. The country diverfified ; and its. 
greateft want to pleafe the eye is a river ; woods generally in view; the proportion of 
the French territory covered by this produdlion for want of coals, mult be prodigious, 
for it has been the fame all the way from Calais. At Arpajon, the Maréchal Duke 
de Mouchy has a {mall houfe, which has nothing to recommend it. 20 miles. 

The 29th. To Eflampsis partly through a flat country, the beginning of ‘the fa- 
mous Pays de Beauce. ‘lo Toury, flat and difagreeable, only two or three gentle- 
men’s {eats in fight, 31 miles. 

The 3cth. One univerlal flat, uninclofed, uninterefting, and even tedious, though 
fmall towns and villages are every where in fight ; the features that might compound. 
a landfcape are not brought to;ether. This Pays de Beauce contains, by reputation, 
the cream of French Lufhandry ; ; the foil excellent; but the management all ate : 
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Pafs through part of the foreft of Orleans belonging to the duke of that name; it is 
one of thé largeft in France.  * 

From the fteeple of the cathedral at Orleans, the profpect is very fine. The town 
large, and its fuburbs, of fingle ftreets, extend near a league. The vaft range of 
country, that fpreads on every fide, is an unbounded plain, through which the mag- 
nificent Loire bends his ftately way, in fight for fourteen leagues; the whole fcattered 
with rich meadows, vineyards, gardens, and forefts. The population muft be very 
great; for, befide the city, which contains near forty thoufand people, the number 
of finaller towns and villages ftrewed thickly over the plain is fuch as to render the 
whole fcene animated. ‘The cathedral, from which we had this noble profpedt, is a 
fine building, the choir raifed by Henry [V. The new church is a pleafing edifice ; 
the bridge a noble {tructure of {tone, and the firft experiment of the flat arch made in 
France, where it 1s now fo fafhionable. It contains nine, and is four hundred and ten 
feet long, and forty-five wide. ‘To hear fome Englhfhmen talk, one would fuppofe 
there was not a fine bridge in all France; not the firft, nor the laft error I hope that 
travelling will remove. ‘There are many barges and boats at the quay, built upon the 
river in the Bourbonnois, &c. loaded with wood, brandy, wine, and other goods; on 
arriving at Nantes, the veffels are broken up and fold with the cargo. Great numbers 
built with fpruce fir. A boat goes from hence to that city, when demanded by fix 
pailengers, each paying a louis-d’or : they lie on fhore every night, and reach Nantes in 
four days and an half. The principal ftreet leading to the bridge is a fine one all bufy 
and alive, for the trade is brifk here. Admire the fine acacias {cattered about the 
town. 20 miles. 

The 31{t. On leaving it, enter foon the miferable province of Sologne, which the 
French writers call the trifte Sologne. ‘Through all this country they have had fevere 
{pring frofts, for the leaves of the walnuts are black and cut off. I fhould not have ex- 
pected this unequivocal mark of a bad climate after pafling the Loire. ‘To La Ferté 
Lowendahl, a dead flat of hungry fand gravel, with much heath. The poor people, 
who cultivate the foil here, are metayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to {tock it; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and feed, and he and his 
tenant divide the produce ; a miferable fyftem, that perpetuates poverty and excludes 
inftruction. At La Ferté is a handfome chateau of the Marquis de Coix, with feveral 
canals, and a great command of water. ‘lo Nonant-le-Fuzelier, a ftrange mixture of 
fand and water. Much inclofed, and the houles and cottages of wood filled between 
the f{tuds with clay or bricks, and covered not with flate but tile, with fome barns 
boarded like thofe in Suflolk—rows of pollards in fome of the hedges; an excellent 
road of fand; the general features of a woodland country ; all combined to give a 
{trong refemblance to many parts of England ; but the hufbandry Is fo little like that 
of England, that the leaft attention to it deftroyed every notion of fimilarity.——-27 
miles. | 

June 1. ‘The fame wretched country continues to La Loge ; the fields are fcenes of 
pitiable management, as the houfesare of mifery. Yet all this country highly improvea- 
ble, if they knew what to do with it: the property, perhaps, of fome of thefe glittering 
beings, who figured in the proceflion the other day at Verfailles. Heaven grant me pa- 
tience while I {cee a country thus neglected—-and forgive me the oaths I fwear at the ab- 
fence and ignorance of the pofleffors.—Enter the generality of Bourges, and foon after 
a foreft of oak belonging to the Count d’ Artois; the trees are dying at top, before 
they attain any fize. ‘here the miferable Sologne ends; the firft view of Verfon and 
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its vicinity is fine. A noble vale {preads at your feet, through which the river Cheere 
leads, feen in feveral places to the diltance of fome leagues; a bright fun burnifhed 
the water, like a ftring of lakes amidft the thade ofa vaft woodland. See Bourges to 
the lefti———18 miles. | | 

The 2d. Pafs the rivers Cheere and Lave; the bridges well built; the ftream fine, 
and with the wood, buildings, boats, and adjoining Fills, form an animated fcene. 
Several new houfes, and buildings of good ftonein Verfon ; the place appears thriving, 
and doubtlefs owes much to the navigation. Weare now in Berri, a province go- 
verned by a provincial affembly, confequently the roads good, and made without cor- 
vées. Vatan isa little town that fubfifts chiefly-by fpinning. We drank there excel- 
lent Sancere wine, of a deep colour, rich flavour, and good body, 2os. the bottle; 
but in the country ten. An extenfive profpect before we arrived at Chateauroux where 
we viewed the manufactures. 40 miles. 

The 3d. Within about three miles of Argenton come upon a fine fcene, beautiful, | 
yet with bold features ; a narrow vale bounded on every fide with hills, covered with 
wood, all of which are immediately under the eye, without a level acre, except the 
bottom of the vale, through which a river flows, by an old caftle pi€turefquely fitua- 
ted to the right ; and tothe left, a tower rifing out of a wood. 

At Argenton, walk up a rock that hangs almoft over the town. It is a delicious 
fcene. A natural ledge of perpendicular rock pufhes forward abruptly over the vale, 
which is half a mile broad, and two or three long: at one end clofed by hills, and at 
the other filled by the town with vineyards rifing above it; the furrounding fcene that 
hems in the vale is high enough for relief; vineyards, rocks or hills covered with 
wood. The vale cut into inclofures of a lovely verdure, and a fine river winds 
through it, with an outline that leaves nothing to wifh. The venerable frag- 
ments of a caftle’s ruins, near the point of view, are well adapted to awaken reflec- 
tions on the triumph of the arts of peace over the barbarous ravages of the feudal ages, 
when every clafs of fociety was involved in commotion, and the lower ranks were 
worfe flaves than at prefent. 

The general face of the country, from Verfon to Argenton, is an uninterefting flat 
with many heaths of ling. No appearance of population, and even towns are thin. 
The hufbandry poor and miferable. By the circumftances to which I could give atten- 
tion I conceive them to be honeft and induftrious; they feem clean; are civil, and have 
good countenances. ‘They appear to me as if they would improve their country, if they 
formed the part of a fyftem, the prineiples of which tended to national profperity. 18 
miles. | 
The 4th. Pafs an'inclofed country, which would have a better appearance if the oaks 
had not loft their foliage by infects, whofe webs hang over the buds. ‘They are but now 
coming into leaf again. Crofs a ftream which Jeparates Berri from La Marche; chef- 
nuts appear at the fame time; they are {pread over all the fields, and yield the food of 
the poor. A variety of hill and dale, with fine woods, but little figns of population. 
Lizards for the firft time alfo. There feems a conneétion relative to climate between 
the chefnuts and thefe harmlefs animals. They are very numerous, and fome of them 
near 2 foot long. Sleep at La Ville au Brun. 24 miles. | 

The sth. The country improves in beauty greatly; pafs a vale, where a caufeway 
{tops the water of a {mall rivulet and {wells it into a lake, that forms one feature of a 
delicious {cene. The indented outlines and the {wells margined with wood are beautiful;: 
the hills on every fide in unifon; one now covered with ling the prophetic eye of tafte‘ 
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may ia lawn. Nothing is wanted to render the fcene a garden, but to clear away 
rubbith. : 

The general face of the country, for 16 miles, by far the moft beautiful I have feen 
in France ; it is thickly inclofed, and full of wood; the umbrageous foliag# of the 
chefnuts gives the fame beautiful verdure to the hills, as watered meadows (feen for the 
firft time to day) tothe vales. Diftant mountainous ridges form the back ground, and 
make the whole interefting. The declivity of country, as we go down to Baffies, offers 
a beautiful view; and the approach to the town prefents a landfcape fancifully grouped 
of rock, and wood, and water. To Limoge, pafs another artificial lake between culti-- 
vated ills; beyond are wilder heights, but mixed with pleafant vales; ftill another lake 
more beautiful than the former, with a fine accompaniment of wood; acrofs a moun- 
tain of chefnut copfe, which commands a fcene of a character different from any I have 
viewed cither in France or England, a great range of hill and dale all covered with foreft, 
and bounded by diftant mountains. Nota veftige of any human refidence ; no village ; 
no houfe or hut, no fmoke to raife the idea of a peopled country ; an American {cene ; 
wild enough for the tomohawk of the favage. S:op at an execrable auberge, called 
Maifon Rouge, where we intended to fleep; but, on examination, found every appear- 
ance fo forbidding, and fo beggarly an account of.a larder, that we paffed on to Limoge. 
The roads through all this country are truly noble, far beyond any thing I have feen 
in France or elfewhere. 44 miles. 

The 6th. View Limoge, and examine its manufactures. It was certainly a Roman 
ftation, and fome traces of its antiquity are ftill remaining. It is ill built, with narrow 
and crooked fireets, the houfes high and difagreeable. ‘hey are raifed of granite, or 
wood with lath and plaifter, which faves lime, an expenfive article here, being brought 
froma diftance of twelve leagues; the roofs are of pantiles, with projecting eaves, and 
almoft flat ; a fure proof we have quitted the region of heavy fnows. The belt of their 
public works is a noble fountain, the water conducted three quarters of a league by an 
arched aqueduct, brought under the bed of a rock 60 feet deep to the higheft fpot in 
the town, where it falls into a bafon fifteen feet diameter, cut out of one picce of granite; 
thence the water is let into refervoirs, clofed by fluices, which are opened for watering 
the {treets, or in cafe of fires. | 

The cathedral is ancient, and the roof of ftone ; there are fome arabefque ornaments 
cut in ftone, as light, airy, and elegant as any modern houfe can boaft, whofe decorations 
are in the fame tatte. 

The prefent bifhop has erected a large and handfome palace, and his parden is the 
fineft object to be feen at Limoge, for it commands a landfcape hardly to be equalled for 
beauty: it would be idle to give any other defcription than juft enough to induce tra- 
vellers to view it. A river winds through a vale, furrounded by hills that prefent the 
gayeft and moft animated affemblage of villas, farms, vines, hanging meadows, and chef- 
nuts blended fo fortunately as to compofe a fcene truly fmiling. ‘This bifhop is a friend 
of the Count de la Rochsfoucaula’s family ; he invited us to dine, and gave us a very 
handfome entertainment. Lord Macartney, whena prifoner in France, after the Gre- 
mades were taken, {pent fome time with him; there was an inftance of French politenefs 
fhewn to his lordfhip, that marks the urbanity of this people. The order came from 

court to fing Te Deum on the very day that Lord Macartney was to arrive. Conceiving 
that the public demonttrations of joy for a victory that brought his noble gueft a pri- 
foner, might be perfonally unpleafant to him, the bifhop propofed to the intendant to 
poltpone the ceremony for a few days, in order that he might not meet: it fo abruptly ; 
: this 
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this was inftantly acceded to, and conducted.in fuch a manner afterwards as to mark 
as much attention to Lord Macartney’s feelings as to their own. ‘The bifhop told 
me, that Lord Macartney fpoke French better than he could have conceived pof- 
fible for a foreigner, had he not heard him; better than many well educated French- 
men. | 

The poft of intendant here was rendered celebrated by being filled by that friend of 
mankind, Turgot, whofe well earned reputation in this province placed him at the head 
of the French finances, as may be very agreeably learned, in that production of equal 
truth and elegance, his life by the Marquis of Condorcet. The charatter which Turgot 
left here is confiderable. The noble roads we have.paffed, fo much exceeding any 
other I have feen in France, were amongtft his good works; an epithet due to them be- 
caufe not made by corvées. There is here a fociety of agriculture, which. owes its ori- 
gin to the fame diltinguifhed patriot: but in that moft unlucky path of French exertion 
he was able to do nothing: evils too radically fixed were in the way of the attempt. 
This fociety does like other focieties,—they meet, converfe, offer premiums, and publith 
nonfenfe. This is not of much confequence, for the people, inftead of reading their 
memoirs, are not able to read at all. They can however fee; and if a farm was elta- 
blifhed in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, fomething would be prefented 
from which they might learn. I afked particularly if the members of this fociety had 
land in their own hands, from which it might be judged if they knew any thing of the 
matter themfelves: I was affured that they had; but the converfation prefently explained 
it: they had metayers around their country feats, and this was confidered as farming 
their own lands, fo that they aflume fomething of a merit from the identical circum- 
{tance, which is the curfe and ruin of the whole country. In the agricultural conver. 
{ations we had on the journey from Orleans, I have not found one perfon who feemed 
fenfible of the mifchief of this fyftem. 

The 7th. No chefnuts for a league before we reach Biere Buffiere, they fay becaufe 
the bafis of the country is a hard granite; and they affert alfo at Limoge, that 
in this granite there grow ncither vines, wheat, nor chefnuts, but that on the fofter gra- 
nites thefe plants thrive well: it is true, that chefnuts and this granite appeared toge- 
ther when we entered Limofin. The road has been incomparably fine, and much more 
like the well kept alleys of a garden than a common high-way. See for the firft time 
old towers, that appear numerous In this country. 33 miles, 

The 8th. Pafs an extraordinary fpectacle for Englifh eyes, of many houfes too good 
to be called cottages, without any glafs windows. Some miles to the right is Pompadour, 
where the king has a ftud; there are all kinds of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkith, 
and Englifh. Three years ago four Arabians were imported, which had been procured 
at the expence of 72,000 livres (3149].) the price of covering a mare is only three 
livres to the groom; the owners are permitted to fell their colts as they pleafe, but if 
thefe come up to the ftandard height, the king’s officers have the preference, provided 
they give the price offered by others. ‘Thefe horfes are not faddled till fix years old. 
They pafture all day, but at night are confined on account of wolves, which are fo com- 
mon as to be a great plague to the people. A horfe of fix years old, a little more than 
four feet fix inches high, is fold for 7cl.; and 15]. has been offered for a colt of one year 
old. Pafs Uzarch-; dine at Douzenac; between which place and Brive meet the firft 
maize, or Indian corn. | | 

The beauty of the country, through the thirty-four miles from St. George to Brive, 
is fo various, and in every refpect fo {triking and interefting, that I fhall attempt no par. 
ticular defcription, but obferve in general, that [am much in doubt, whether there be 
any thing comparable to it either in England or Ireland. It is not that a fine view breaks 
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now and then upon the eye to compenfate the traveller for the dullnefs of a much 
longer diftri&; but a quick fucceffion of landfcapes, many of which would be rendered 
famous in England, by the refort of travellers to view them. The country is all hill 
or valley; the hills are very high, and would be called with us mountains, if wafte and 
covered with heath; but being cultivated to the very tops, their magnitude is leffened to 
the eye. Their forms are various: they {well in beautiful femi-globes: they project in 
abrupt maffes, which inclofe deep glens: they expand into amphitheatres of cultivation 
that rife in gradation to the eye: in fome places toffed into a thoufand inequalities of 
furface ; in others the eye repofes on {cenes of the fofteft verdure. Add to this the 
rich robe, with which nature’s bounteous hand has drefled the flopes, with hanging 
woods of chefnut. And whether the vales open their verdant bofoms, and admit the 
fun to illuminate the rivers in their comparative repofe; or whether they be clofed in 
deep glens, that afford a paflage with difficulty to the water rolling over their rocky 
beds, and dazzling the eye with the luftre of cafcades; in every cafe the features are 
interefting and characteriftic of the fcenery. Some views of fingular beauty rivetted us 
to the fpots; that of the town of Uzarch, covering a conical hill, rifing in the hollow 
of an amphitheatre of wood, and furrounded at its feet by a noble river, is unique. 
Derry in Ireland has fomething of its form, but wants fome of its richeft features. ‘The 
water-fcenes from the town itfelf, and immediately after pafling it, are delicious. The 
immenfe view from the defcent to Douzenach is equally magnificent. To all this is 
added the fineft road in the world, every where formed in the perfeét manner, and 
kept in the higheft prefervation, like the well ordered alley of a garden, without duft, 
fand, ftones, or inequality, firm and level, of pounded granite, and traced with fuch a 
perpetual command of profpeét, that had the engineer no other object in view, he could 
not have executed it with a more finifhed tafte. 

The view of Brive, from the hill, is fo fine, that it gives the expectation of a beauti- 
ful little town, and the gaiety of the environs encourages the idea; but, on entering, 
fuch a contra{t is found as difgufts completely. Clofe, ill built, crooked, dirty, ftink- 
ing {treets, exclude the fun, and almoft the air, from every habitation, except a few to- 
lerable ones on the promenade. 34 miles. 

The gth. Enter a different country, with the new province of Quercy, which is a part 
of Guienne; not near fo beautiful as Limofin, but, to make amends, it is far better cul- 
tivated. Thanks to maize, which does wonders! Pafs Noailles, on the fummit of a high 
hill, the chateau of the Marfhal Duke of that name. Enter a calcareous country, and 
lofe chefnuts at the fame time. 

In going down to Souillac, there is a profpe&t that mutt‘ univerfally pleafe: it is a 
bird’s-eye view of a delicious little valley, funk deep amongit fome very bold hills that in- 
clofe it; a margin of wild mountain contrafts the extreme beauty of the level. furface 
below, a fcene of cultivation fcattered with fine walnut trees; nothing can apparently 
exceed the exuberant fertility of this {pot. 

Souillac is a little town ina thriving {tate, having fome rich merchants. ‘They receive 
ftaves from the mountains of Auvergne by their river Dordonne, which is navigable 
eight months in the year; thefe they export to Bourdeaux and Libourn; alfo wine, corn, 
and cattle, and import falt in great quantities. It is not in the power of an Englifh ima- 
gination to figure the animals that waited upon us here, at the Chapeau Rouge. Some 
things that called themfelves by the courtefy of Souillac woinen, but in reality walking 
dunghills.—But a neatly drefled clean waiting girl at an inn will be looked for in vain in 
France.—-34 miles. 

The roth. Crofs the Dordonne by a ferry; the boat well contrived for driving in 
at one end and out at the other, without the abominable operation, common in Eng. 
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land, of beating horfes till they leap into them; the price is as great a contra{t as the 
excellence ; we paid for an Englifh whifky, a French cabriolet, one faddle-horfe, and 
fix perfons,.no more than sos. (2s. 1d.)- I have paid half-a-crown a wheel in Eng 
land for execrable ferries, paffed over at the hazard of the horfe’s limbs.—This river 
runs in a very deep valley between two ridges of high hills: extenfive views, all f{cat- 
tered with villages and fingle houfes; an appearance of great population. Chefnuts 
on a calcareous foil, contrary to the Limofin maxim. 

Pais Peyrac, and meet many beggars, which we had not done before. All the 
country girls and women are without fhoes or ftockings ; and the ploughmen at their 
work have neither fabots nor feet to their ftockings. ‘This is a poverty that {trikes 
at the root of national profperity ; a large confumption among the poor being of more 
confequence than among the rich: the wealth ofa nation lies in its circulation and con- 
fumption ; and the cafe of poor people abftaining from the ufe of manufactures of 
leather and wool ought to be confidered as an evil of the firft magnitude. It reminded 
me of the mifery of Ireland. Pafs Pont-de-Rodez, and come to high land, whence 
an immenfe and fingular profpect of ridges, hills, vales, and gentle flopes, rifing one 
beyond another in every direction, with few maffes of wood, but many fcattered trees. 
At leaft forty miles are tolerably diftinét to the eye, and without a level acre; the fun 
on the point of fetting, illuminated part of it, and difplayed a vaft number of villages 
and {cattered farms. The mountains of Auvergne, at the diftance of a hundred miles,. 
added to the view. Pafs by feveral cottages, exceedingly well built, of {tone and flate,. 
or tiles, yet without any glafs to the windows; can a country be like to thrive where. 
the great object is to {pare manufactures? Women picking weeds into thcir aprons: 
for their cows, another fign of poverty I obferved, during the whole way from Calais.. 

o miles. : | 

T i 1ith. See forthe firft time the Pyrenees, at the diftance of one hundred and. 
fifty miles.—To me, who had never feen an object farther than fixty or feventy, I: 
mean the Wicklow mountains, as I was going out of Holyhead, this was interet(ting.. 
Wherever the eye wandered in fearch of new objcéts it was fure to reft there. Their: 
magnitude, their fnowy height, the line of feparation between two great kingdoms, 
and the end of our travels altogether accounts for this effect. ‘Towards Cahors the 
country changes, and has fomething of a favage afpeCt; yet houfes are feen every 
where, and one-third of it under vines, 

That town is bad; the {treets neither wide nor ftrait, but the new road is an im, 
provement. The chief object of its trade and refource are vines and brandies. ‘he 
true Vin de Cahors, which has a great reputation, is the produce of a range of vine- 
yards, very rocky, ona ridge of hills full to the fouth, and is called Virde Grave, 
-becaufe growing on a gravelly foil. In plentiful years, the price of good wine here 
does not exceed that of the cafk; laft year it was fold at tos. 6d. a barique,.or 8d. a. 
dozen. We drank it at the Trois Rois from three to ten years old,. the latter at 308, 
(1s. 3d.) the bottle; both excellent, full bodied, great fpirit, without being fiery, 
and to my palate much better than our ports. I liked it fo well, that I eftablifhed a 
correfpondence with Monf. Andonry, the inn-keeper *. The heat of this country 
is equal to the production of ftrong wine. This was the moft burning day we had ex- 

erienced. 
; On leaving Cahors, the mountain of rock rifes fo immediately, that it feems as if 
it would tumble into the town. The leaves of walnuts are now black with frofts that 


* Tlince had a barique of him; but whether he fent bad wine, which I am not willing to believe, or 
shat it came through bad hands, J know not. It is however fo bad, as to be item for folly. : 
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happened within:a fortnight. On enquiry, I found they are fubje& to thefe frofts all 

through the fpring months ; and though rye is fometimes killed by them, the mildew 

in wheat is hardly known; —a fact fufticiently deftructive of the theory of frofts being 

the caufe of that diftemper. Itis very rare that any fnow falls here. Sleep at Ventillac. 
——22 miles. | 

The :2th. The fhape and colour of the peafants’ houfes here add a beauty to the 
country ; they are fquare, white, and with rather flat roofs, but few windows. The 
peafants are for the moft part land-proprietors. Immenfe view of the Pyrenees befor: 
us, of an extent and height truly fublime: near Perges, a rich vale, that feems to 
reach uninterruptedly to thofe mountains, is a glorious fecnery : one vaft fheet of cul- 
tivation; every where chequered with thofe well built white houfes ;—the eye lofing 
itfelf in the vapour, which ends only with that {tupendous ridge, whofe {now-capped 
heads are broken into the boldeft outline. ‘The road to Cauflade leads through a very 
fine avenue of fix rows of trees, two of them mulberries, which are the firft we have 
feen. Thus we have travelled almoft to the Pyrenees before we met with an article of 
culture which fome want to introduce into England. ‘The vale here is all on a dead 
Jevel; the road finely made, and mended with gyavel. Montauban is old, but not 
all built. There are many good houfes, without forming handfome ftrects. It is faid 
to be very populous, and the eye confirms the intelligence. ‘The cathedral is modern, 
and pretty well built, but too heavy. The public college, the feminary, the bifhop’s 
palace, and the houfe of the firft prefident of the court of aids are good buildings; the 
jaft large, with a moft fhewy entrance. ‘The promenade is finely fituated ; built on 
the higheft part of the rampart, and commanding that noble vale, or rather plain, 
one of the richeft in Europe, which extends on one fide to the fea, and in the front 
to the Pyrenees ; whofe towering maffes, heaped one upon another, in a ftupendous 
manner, and. covered with {now, offer a variety of lights and fhades from indented 
torms, and the immenfity of their projections, ‘This profpe&t, which contains a femi- 
circle of an hundred miles diameter, has an oceanic vaftnefs, in which the eye lofes 
itfelf; an almoft boundlefs fcene of cultivation ; an animated, but confufed mafs of 
infinitely varied parts—melting gradually into the diftant obfcure, from which emer- 
ges the amazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing their filvered heads far above the 
clouds. At Montauban, I met Captain Plampin, of the royal navy; he was with 
Major Crew, who has a houfe and family here, to which he politely carried us ; it is 
fweetly fituated on the fkirts of the town, commanding a fine view; they were fo obli- 
ging as to refolve my enquiries upon fome points, of which a refidence made them 
complete judges. Living is reckoned cheap here; a family was named to us, whofe 
income was fuppofed to be about fifteen hundred louis a-year, and who lived as hand- 
fomely as in England on soool. ‘lhe comparative dearnefs and cheapnefs of different 
countries is a fubje& of confiderable importance, but difficult to analize. As I con- 
ceive the Englifh to have made far greater advances in the ufeful arts, and in manu- 
factures, than the French have done, England ought to bethe cheaper country. What 
we meet with in France, is a cheap mode of living, which is quite another confidera- 
tion. 30 miles, | . 

The 13th. Pafs Grifolles, where are well built cottages without glafs, and fome 
with no other light than the door. Dine at Pompinion, at the Grand Soleil, an un- 
commonly good inn, where Captain Plampin, who accompanied us thus far, took 
his leave. Here-we had a violent ftorm of thunder and lightning, with rain much hea- 
vier J thought than I had known in England; but, when we fet out for Tolouze, I 
was immediately convinced that fuch a violent fhower had never fallen in that king. 
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dom; for the deftru€tion it had poured on the noble fcene of cultivatiofi, which but 
a moment before was fmiling with exurberance, was terrible to behold. All now one 
fcene of diftrefs: the finelt crops of wheat beaten fo flat to the ground, that I queftion 
whether they can ever rife again ; other fields fo inundated, that we were actually in 
doubt whether we were looking on what was lately land, or always water. ‘The 
ditches had been filled rapidly with mud, had overflowed the road, and {wept dirt 
and gravel over the crops. 

Crofs one of the fineft plains of wheat that is any where to be feen ; the {torm, there- 
fore, was fortunately partial. Pafs St. Jorry; a noble road, but not better than in 
Limofin. It isa defert to the very gates of Tolouze; meet not more perions than if it 
were a hundred miles from any town. 31 miles. 

The 14th. View the city, which is very ancient and very large, but not peopled 
in proportion to its fize: the buildings are a mixture of brick and wood, and have 
confequently a melancholy appearance. This place has always prided itfelf on its tafte 
for literature and the fine arts. It has hada univerfity fince 1215: and it pretends 
that its famous academy of Jeus Floraux is as old as 1323. It has alfo aroyal academy 
of {ciences, another of painting, fculpture, and architecture. The church of the 
Cordelliers has vaults, into which we defcended, that have the property of preferving 
dead bodies from corruption ; we faw many that they affert to be five hundred years 
old. If I had a vault well lighted, that would preferve the countenance and phyfiog- 
nomy as well as the flefh and bones, | fhould like to have it peopled with all my an- 
ceftors; and this defire would, 1 fuppofe be proportioned to their merit and celebrity ; 
but to one like this, that preferves cadaverous deformity, and gives perpetuity to death, 
the voracity of a common grave is preferable. But ‘Toulouze is not without objects 
more interefting than academics; thefe are the new quay, the corn mills, and the 
canal de Brien. The quay is of a great length, and in all refpects a noble work: the 
houfes intended to be built will be regular like thofe already ereéted, ina ftile auk- 
ward and inelegant. The canal de Brien, fo called from the archbilhop of ‘Toulouze, 
afterwards prime minifter and cardinal, was planned and executed in order to join the 
Garonne here with the canal of Languedoc, which is united at two miles from the 
town with the fame river. ‘The neceffity of fuch a jundtion arifes from the navigation 
of the river in the town being abfolutely impeded by the wear which is made acrofs 
it in favour of the corn mills. It pafles arched under the quay to the river, and one 
fluice levels the water with that of the Languedoc canal. It is broad enough for feve- 
ral barges to pafs abreaft. ‘lhefe undertakings have been well planned, and their ex- 
ecution is truly magnificent: there is however more magnificence than trade; for while 
the Languedoc canal is alive with commerce, that of Brien is a defert. 

Among other things we viewed at Toulouze, was the houfe of Monf. du Barré, 
brother of the hufband of the celebrated countefs. By fome tranfactions, favourable 
to anecdote, which enabled him to draw her from obfcurity, and afterwards to. marry 
her to his brother, he contrived to make a pretty confiderable fortune. On the firtt 
floor is one principal and complete apartment, containing feven or eight rooms, fitted 
up and furnifhed with fuch profufion of expence, that if a fond lover, at the head of 
a kingdom’s finances, were decorating for his miftrefs, he could hardly give in large 
any thing that is not here to be feen on a moderate icale. ‘’o thofe who are fond of 
gilding here is enough to fatiate; fo much that to an Englifh eye it has too gaudy an 
appearance. But the glafles are large and numerous. ‘The drawing-room very ele- 
‘gant (gilding always excepted).—Here I remarked a contrivance which has a pleafing 
-effect ; that of a looking-glafs before the chimnies, inftead of thofe various fcreens 
| | “uled 
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gland: it flides backwards and forwards in the middle of theroom. There 
is a portrait of Madame du Barré, which is faid to be very’ like; if it really 1s, one 
would pardon a-king fome follies committed at the fhrine of fo much beauty. —As to 
the garden, it ts beneath all contempt, except as an. object to make a man ftare at the 
efforts to which folly can arrive: in the fpace of an acre, there are hills of genuine 
earth, mountains of pafte-board, rocks of canvafs: abbces, cows, fheep, and fhep- 
herdeffes in lead ; monkeys and peafants, affes and altars, in ftone. Fine ladies and 
black{miths, parrots and lovers in wood. Windmills and cottages, fhops and villages, 
nothing excluded except nature. | | 

The 15th. Meet Highlanders, who put me in mind of thofe of Scotland; faw 
them firft at Montauban; they have round flat caps, and loofe breeches: “ pipers, 
blue bonnets, and oat-meal, are found,” fays Sir James Stuart, “in Catalonia, Au- 
vergne, and Swabia, as well as in Lochabar.’’ Many of the women here are without 
ftockings. Meet them coming from the market, with their fhoes in their bafkets. The 
Pyrenees, at fixty miles diftance, appear now fo diftinét, that one would guefs it 
not more than fifteen; the lights and fhades of the fnow are feen clearly. 30 
miles. . | 

‘The 16th. A ridge of hills on the other fide of the Garonne, which began at 
Toulouze, became more and more regular yefterday ; and is undoubtedly the moft 
diftant ramification of the Pyrenees, reaching into this vaft vale quite to Toulouze, 
but no farther. Approach the mountains; the lower ones are all cultivated, but the 
higher feem covered with wood: the road now is bad all the way. Meet many wag- 
gons, each Joaded with two cafks of wine, quite backward in the carriage, and as the 
hind wheels are much higher than the fore ones, it fhews that thefe mountaineers have 
more fenfe than John Bull. The wheels of thefe waggons are all fhod with wood in- 
ftead of iron. Here, for the firft time, fee rows of maples, with vines, trained in 
feltoons, from tree to tree; they are conducted by a rope of bramble, vine cutting, 
or willow. They give many grapes, but bad wine. Pafs St. Martino, and then a 
large village of well built houfes, without a fingle glafs window. 30 miles. 

The 17th. St. Gaudens 1s'an improving town, with many new houfes, fomething 
more than comfortable. An uncommon view of St. Betrand; you break at once 
upon a vale funk deep enough beneath the point of view to command every hedge and 
tree, with that town cluftered round its large cathedral, on a rifing ground ; if it had 
been built purpofely to add a feature to a fingular profpe@, it could not have been 
better placed. ‘The mountains rife proudly around, and give their rough frame to 
this exquifite little picture. — | 

Crofs the Garonne, by a new bridge of one fine arch, built of hard blue lime-ftone, 
Medlars, plumbs, cherries, maples in every hedge, with vines trained.—Stop at 
Laureffe ; after which the mountains almoft clofe, and leave only a narrow vale, the 
Garonne and the road occupying fome portion of it. Immenfe quantities of poultry 
in all this country ; moft of it the people falt and keep in greafe. We tafted a foup 
inade of the leg of a goofe thus kept, and it was not nearly fo bad as I expected. 

Every crop here is backward, and betrays a want of fun; no wonder, for we have 
been long travelling on the banks of a rapid river, and mult now be very high, though 
{till apparently in vales. ‘The mountains, in pafling on, grow more interefting. Their 
beauty, to northern eyes, is very fingular; the black and dreary profpects which our 
mountains offer are known to every one ; but here the climate cloaths them with ver- 
dure, and the higheft fummits in fight are covered with wood; there is fnow on ftill 
higher ridges. ‘ | ts 
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Quit the Garonne fome leagues before Sirpe, where the river Nefle falls into it. 
The road to Bagnere is along this river, in a very narrow valley, at one end of which 
is built the town of Luchon, the termination of our journey; which to mc has been 
one of the moft agrecable I ever undertook ; the good humour and good fenle of my 
companions are well calculated for travelling ; one renders a journey pleafing, and the 
other inftructive.—Having now croffed the kingdom, and been in many French inns, 
T fhall in general obferve, that they are on an average better in two refpects, and worfe 
in all the reft, than thofe in England. We have lived better in point of eating and 
drinking beyond a queftion, than we fhould have done in going from London to the 
Highlands of Scotland, at double the expence. But if in England the beft of every 
thing is ordered, without any attention to the expence, we fhould for double the money 
have lived better than we have done in France; the common cookery of the French 
gives great advantage. It is true, they roaft every thing to a chip, if they are not 
cautioned ; but they give fuch a number and varicty of difhes, that if you do not like 
fome, there are others to pleafe your palate. ‘The defert at a French inn has no rival 
at an Englifh one; nor are the liquors to be defpifed.—We fometimes have met with 
bad wine, but upon the whole, far better than fuch port as Englifh inns give. Beds 
are better in France; in I’ngland they are good only at good inns; and we have none 
of that torment, which is fo perplexing in England, to have the fheets aired; for we 
never trouble our heads about them, doubtlefs on account of the climate. After thefe 
two points, all is a blank. You have no parlour to eat in; only aroom with two, three, 
or four beds. Apartments badly fitted up; the walls white-wafhed, or paper of dif- 
ferent forts in the fame room; or tapeftry fo old as to bea fit nidus for moths and 
fpiders; and the furniture fuch, that an Englifh inn-keeper would light his Qre with it. 
Fora table, you have every where a board laid on crofs bars, which are fo conveniently 
contrived, as to leaye room for your legs only at the end.—Oak chairs with rufh bot- 
toms, and the back univerfally a dire perpendicular, that defies all idea of reft after 
fatigue. Doors give muficas wellas entrance ; the wind whiftles through their chinks ; 
and hinges grate difcord. Windows admit rain as well as light; when fhut they are 
not eafy to open; and when cpen not eafy to fhut. Mops, brooms, and fcrubbing- 
brufhes are not in the catalogue of the neceflaries of a French inn. Bells there are none ; 
the fille muft always be bawled for; and when fhe appears is neither neat, well dreffed, 
nor handfome. The kitchen is black with {moke; the mafter commonly the cook, and 
thelefs you feeof the cooking, the more likely you are to have a ftomach to your dinner; 
but this is not peculiar to France. Copper utenfils always in great plenty, but not al- 
ways well tinned. The miftrefs rarely claffes civility or attention to her guefts among the 
requifites of her trade. 30 miles. | 

The 28th. Having been now ten days fixed in our lodgings, which the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld’s friends had provided for us, ‘it is time to minute a few particulars 
of our life here. Monfieur Lazowfki and myfelf have two good rooms on a ground 
floor, with beds in them, and a fervant’s room, for four livres (3s. 6d.) a-day. We 
are fo unaccuftomed in England to live in our bed-chambers, that it is at firft awkward 
in France to find that people live no where elfe. At all the inns I have been in, it has 
been always in bed-rooms; and here I find, that every body, let his rank be what it 
may, lives in his bed-chamber. ‘This is novel; our Englifh cuftom is far more con- 
venient, as well as more pleafing. But this habit f clafs with the ceconomy of the 
French. The day after we came, I was introduced to the la Rochefoucauld party, 
with whom we have lived ; it confifts of the Duke and Duchefs de Ia Rochefoucauld, 
‘daughter of the Duke de Chabot; her brother, the Prince de Laon and his Princefs, 
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the daughter of the Duke de Montmorenci; the Count de Chabot, another brother of 
the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld; the Marquis d’ Aubourval, whe with my two feilow- 
travellers and myfelf, make a party of’nine at dinner an/ fupper. A traiteur ferves 
our table at four livres a head tor the two meals, two courles and a good defert for 
dinner; for fupper one courfe and a defert ; the whole very well ferved, with every 
thing good in feafon; the wine feparate, at fix fous (3d.)a bottle. With difficulty the 
Count’s groom found a ftable. Hay is little fhort of 51. Englifh per ton; oats much 
the fame price as in England, but not fo good; ftraw dear, and fo fcarce, that very 
often there is no litter at all. 

The States of Languedoc are building a large-and handfome bathing-houfe, to con- 
tain various feparate cells, with baths, and a large common room, with two arcades 
to walk in, free from funand rain. The prefent baths are horrible holes, the patients 
lie up to their chins in hot fulphureous water, which, with the beaftly dens they are 
placed in, one would think fuffcicnt to caufe as many diftempers as they cure. ‘They 
are reforted to for cutaneous eruptions. ‘Ihe life led here has very little variety. 
Thofe who bathe, or drink the waters, do it at half after five or fix in the morning ; 
but my friend and myfelf are carly in the mountains, which are here ftupendous; we 
wander among them to admire the wild and beautiful fcenes which are to be inet with in 
almoft every direction. The whole region of the Pyrenees is of a nature and afpect fo 
totally different from every thing that | had been accullomed to, that thefe excurfions 
were produdtive of much amufement. Cultivation is here carried to a confiderable 
perfection in feveral articles, efpecially in the irrigation of meadows: we feek out the 
moft intelligent peafants, and have many and long converfations with thofe who under- 
ftand French, which however 1s not the cafe with all, for the language of the country 
is a mixture of Catalan, Provengal, and French.—This, with examining the minerals 
(an article for which the Duke de la Rochefoucauld likes to accompany us, as he pof- 
{effes a confiderable knowledge in that branch of natural hiftory), and with noting the 
plants with which we are acquainted, {cerves well to keep our time employed fufficiently 
to our tafte. ‘The ramble of the morning finifhed, we returnin time to drefs for din- 
ner, at half after twelve or one; then adjourn to the drawing-room of Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld, or the Countels of Grandval alternately, the only ladies who have 
apartments large enough to contain the whole company. None are excluded; as the 
firft thing done by every perfon who arrives, is to pay a morning vifit to each party al- 
ready in the place; the viitis returned, and then every body is of courfe acquainted 
at thefe affemblies, which laft till the evening is cool enough for walking. ‘There is 
nothing in them but cards, trick-track, chefs, and fometimes mufic; but the great 
feature is cards: I] need not add, that | abfented myfelf often from thefe parties, which 
are ever mortally infipid to me m England, and not lefs fo in France. In the even- 
ing, the company fplits into different parties, for their promenade, which lafts till half 
an haur after eight; fupper is ferved at nine; there is after it, an hour’s converfation 
in the chamber of one of our ladies ; and this.is the beft part of the day,—for the chat 
is free, lively, and unaffected; and uninterrupted, unlefs of a poft-day, when the 
Duke has fuch packets of papers and pamphlets, that they make us all politicians. All 
the world are in bed by eleven. | | 

In this arrangement of the day, no circuimftance is fo objeCtionable as that of dining 
at noon, the confequence of eating. no breakfaft; for as the ceremony of drefling is 
kept up, you mult be at home from any morning’s excurfion by twelve o’clock. This 
fingle circumftance, if adhered to, would be fufficient to deftroy any purfuits, except 
the moft frivolous, Dividing the day exactly in halves, deftroys it for any expedition, 


enquiry, 
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enguiry, or bufinefs that demands feven or eight hours attention, uninterrupted by any 
calls to the table or the toilette; calls which, after fatigue orexertion, are obeyed with 
refrefhment and with pleafure. We drefs for dinner in England with propricty, asthe 
re{t of the day is dedicated to eafe, to converfe, and relaxation; but by doing it at 
noon, too much time is loft. What isa man good for after his fiik breeches and 
ftockings are on, his hat under his arm, and his head dic poudré ?— Can he botanize 
In a watered meadow ?—Can he clamber the rocks to mineralize ?—Can he farm with 
the peafant andthe ploughman ?—He is in order for the converfation of the ladies, which 
to be fure is in every country, but particularly in France, where the women are highly 
cultivated, an excellent employment; but it is an employment that never re ifhes bet- 
ter than aftera day fpent in active toil or animated purfuit; in fomething that has en- 
larged the {phere of our concepticns, or added to the ftores of our Knowledge. —I am 
induced to make this obfervation, becaufe the noon dinners are cuftomary all over 
France, except with perfons of confiderable tafhion at Paris. “They cannot be treated 
with too much ridicule or feverity, for they are abfolutely holtile tu every view of 
{cience, to every {pirited exertion, and to every ufeful purfuit in life. 

Living in this way, however, with feveral perfons of the firft fafhion in the kingdom, 
is an object toa foreigner folicitous to remark the manners and character of the nation, 
T have every reafon to be pleafed with the experiment, as it affords mea con(tant op- 
portunity to enjoy the advantages of an unaffected and polifhed fociety, in which an 
invariable fweetnefs cf difpofition, mildnefs of character, and what in Englifh we em- 
phatically call good temper, eminently prevail :—feeming to arife at leaft I con- 
jeCture it, from a thoufand little namelefs and peculiar circumftances—not refulting 
entirely from the perfonal charaQer of the individuals, but apparently holding of the 
national one.— Befides the perfons I have named, there are among others at our als 
femblics, the Marquis and Marchionefs de Hautfort; the Duke and Duchefs de Ville 
(this Duchefs is among the good order of beings) ; the Chevalier de Peyrac; Monfieur 
VY Abbé Baftard; Baron de Serres; Vifcountefs Duhamel; the Bifhops of Croire and 
Montauban; Monficur de la Marche; the Baron de Montagu, a chefs player; the 
Chevalier de Cheyron ; and Monfieur de Bellecomb, who commanded in Pondicherry, 
and was taken by the Enghfh. There are alfo about half a dozen young officers, and 
three or four abbées. . 

If I may hazard a remark on the converfation of French affemblics, from what I have 
known here, I fhould praife them for equanimity, but condemn them for infipidity. 
All vigour of thought feems fo excluded from expreffion, that characters of ability and 
of inanity meet nearly on a par: tame and elegant, uninterefting and polite, the 
mingled mafs of communicated ideas has powers neither to offend nor inftru€t; where 
there is much polifh of character, there is little arrument; and if you neither argue 
nor difcufs, what is converfation ?— Good temper, and habitual cafe, are the firft ingre- 
dients in private fociety; but wit, knowledge, or originality, muft break their even 
furface into fome inequality of feeling, or converfation is like a journey on an endlefs flat. 
_ Of the rural beauties we have to contemplate, the valley of Larbouffe, in a nook of 
which the town of Luchon is fituated, is the principal, with its furrounding accompa- 
niment of mountain. ‘The range that bounds it to the north is bare of wood, but co- 
vered with cultivation; and a large village, about three parts of its height, is perched 
on a fteep, that almoft makes the unaccuftomed eye tremble with apprehenfion, that 
the village, church, and people will come ‘tumbling into the valley. Villages thus 
perched, like eagles’ nefts on rocks, area general ‘circumftance in the Pyrenees, which 
appear to be wonderfully peopled. The mountain-that forms the weltern wall of the 
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valley, is ofa prodigious magnitude. Watered meadow and cultivation rife more than 
one-third the height. A foreft of oak and beech forms a noble belt above it; higher 
ftillis a region of ling; and aboveall fnow. From whatever point viewed, this moun- 
tain is commanding hes its magnitude, and beautiful from its luxuriant foliage. The 
range which clofes in the valley to the eaft is of a character different from the others ; 
it has more variety, more cultivation, villages, forefts, glens, and cafcades. That 
of Gouzat, which turns a mill as foon as it falls from the mountain, is romantic, 
with every accompaniment neceflary to give a high degree of picturefque beauty.” 
"There are features in that of Montauban, which Claude Loraine would not have failed 
transfufing on his canvafs; and the view of the vale from the chefnut rock is gay and 
animated. ‘Che termination of our valley to the fouth is ftriking ; the river Nefte pours 
in inceflant cafcades over rocks that feem an eternal refiftance. ‘The eminence in the 
centre of a fmall vale, on which is an old tower, isa wild and romantic fpot; the roar 
of the waters beneath unites in effect with the mountains, whofe towering forelts, finith- 
ing in fnow, give an awful grandeur, a gloomy greatnefs to the fcene; and feem to 
raife a barrier of feparation between two kingdoms, too formidable even for armies 
to pafs. But what are rocks, and mountains, and fnow, when oppofed to human am. 
bition? —In the receffes of the pendent woods, the bears find their habitation, and on 
the rocks above, the eagles have their nefts. All around is great; the fublime of na. 
ture, with impofing majefty, imprefles awe upon the mind; attention is rivetted to the 
fpot; and imagination, with all its excurfive powers, feeks not to wander beyond the 


{cene, 


Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror o’er the woods. 


To view thefe fcenes tolerably, 1s a bufinefs of fome days; and fuch is the climate 
here, or at leaft has been fince I was at Bagnere de Luchon, that not more than one 
day in three is to be depended on forfine weather. The heights of the mountains is fuch, 
that the clouds, perpetually broken, pour down quantities of rain, From June 26th 
to July 2d, we had one heavy fhower, which lafted without intermiffion for fixty 
hours. The mountains, though fo near, were hidden to their bafes in the clouds. 
They do not only arre{t the fleeting ones which are pafling in the atmofphere, but feem. 
to have a generative power; for you fee {mall ones at firft, like thin vapour rifing out 
of glens, forming on the fides of the hills, and increafing by degrees, till they become 
clouds heavy enough to reft on the tops, or elfe rifle into the atmofphere, and pals. 
away with others. _ ° 

Among the original tenants of this immenfe range of mountains, the firlt in point of 
dignity, from the importance of the mifchief they do, are the bears. There are both 
forts, carnivorous and vegetable-eaters; the latter are more mifchievous than their. 
more terrible brethren, coming down in the night and eating the corn, particularly 
buck-wheat and maize; and they are fo nice in choofing the fweeteft ears of the latter, 
that they trample and fpoil infinitely more than they eat. The carnivorous bears wage 
war again{t the cattle and fheep,-fo that no {tock can be left in the fields at night. 
Flocks muft be watched by fhepherds, who have fire-arms, and the affiftance of many 
ftout and fierce dogs: and cattle are fhut up in {tables every night in the year. Some- 
times, by. accident, they wander from their keepers, and if left abroad, they run a 
confiderable rifque of being devoured.—The bears attack thefe animals by leaping on 
their back,. force the head to the ground, and thruft their paws into the body on the 
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violence of a dreadful hug. There are many hunting days every year for deltroying, 
them ; feveral parifhes joining for that purpofe. Great numbers of men and boys form: 
a cordon, and drive the wood where the bears are known or fufpected to be. They 
are the fattell in winter, when a. good one is worth three louis. A bear never ventures 

to attack a wolf; but feveral wolves together, when hungry, will attack a bear, and 

kill-and eat him. Wolves are here only in winter. In fummer,. they are in the very 

remoteft parts of the Pyrenees—the moft diftant from. human habitations: they are 

here, as every where elfe in France, dreadful to fheep. 

A part of our original plan of travelling to the Pyrenees, was an. excurfion into 
Spain. Our landlord at } uchon had before procured mules and guides for perfons 
travelling on bufinefs to Saragofla and Barcelona, and at our requeft wrote to Vielle,, 
the firft Spanifh town acrofs the mountains, for three mules and a conduétor, who- 
fpeaks French; and being arrived according to appointment, we fet out on our ex- 

edition.. : 

: JuLy 10. My friend and myfelf are mounted on the two beft mules, which are,. 
however, but fmall; his fervant, with our baggage, is on athird, and the owner of the 
mules, our conductor, marches on foot, boafting that his legs are good for fifteen leagues 
a day; this is his bufinefs; but we are not a httle difappointed to find his French is 
pretty much that of a Spanith cow, if I may ufe a common French expreffion, From 
Bagnere to Luchon, we afcended inceflantly, and, in’ our way, viewed the paftures . 
in the French mountains, which the Spanifh flock-mafters hire for their fheep in fum- 
mer; which in emigrating, make thirteen days march every year from the lower parts - 
of Catalonia. The management of thefe flocks is an object which muft be explained 
elfewhere. Having fatisfied ourfelves with the examination, we returned to the direct 
road for Viells, which quits the river Nefte, about a league from Bagnere; it enters foon 
after one of the molt wooded regions of the Pyrenees, and, at the fame time, the moft 
romantic. ‘lhe way fo bad, that no horfes but thofe of the mountains could pafs it 5 
but our mules trod fecurely amidft rolling ftones on the edges of precipices of a tremen-- 
dous depth ; but though fure footed, they are not free from ftumbling; and, when» 
they happen in thofe fituations to trip a little, they electrify their riders in a manner not 
altogether fo pleafantly as Mr. Walker. Pafs the frontier line which divides France,from 
Spain, and ftill rifing on the mountains, we fee the Spanifh valley of Aran, with the ri- 
ver Garonne winding through it in a beautiful manner. ‘The town of Boftofe and the - 
Spanifh cuftom-houfe are at the foot of the mountains. This valley of Aran is richly 
cultivated ; nothing fcarcely can be finer than the view of.it from heights fo great as to- 
render the common objets interefting; the road leads under trees, whofe natural archeg' 
prefent, at every ten paces, new landicapes. ‘The thick woods give fine maffes of fhade 5 
the rocks large, and every outline bold ; and the verdant vale, that is fpread far below- 
at your feet, has all the features of beauty, in contra{t to the fublimity of the furround}- 
ing mountains. Defcend into this vale, and halt at our firft Spanifh inn. No hay, nd- 
corn, no meat, no glafs in the windows; but cheap eggs and bread, and fome za 
trout, 155. (74.4 Engl.fh). ‘ 

Follow hence the Garonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid ;: the inha-. 
bitants of the mountains float trees to their faw-mills, which are at work cutting boards, - 
The whole valley of Aran is well cultivated and highly peopled ; it is a cla of eight. 
hours, or about forty Englifh miles in length, and has thirty-two villages, or rather” 
little towns, which have a pretty appearance, the walls being well built, and the roofs . 
well flated; but on entering, the fpetacle changes at once, for we found them the abodes . 
of poverty and wretchednefs; not one window of glafs to be feen ina a s 
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fcarcely any chimnies; the rooms of both floors vomiting the fmoke out of the win- 
dows. | | | | 

Arrive at Vielle, the capital of this valley, and the paffage from the part of France 
we had left, to Barcelona; a circumftance which has given it fome trifling refources. 
We werc here informed, that we could not go into Spain w'thout a paffport : we waited, 
therefore, on the conimandant, lieutenant-colonel anu knight of Calatrava, who prefides 
over the whole valley, and its thirty-two towns; his houfe was the only one we bad feca 
in this part that had glafs windows. In his anti-room, under a canopy of ftate, hung 
the king’s picture. We were received with the Spanith formality, and aflured, that a 
few months ago there was an order to fend every foreigner, found without a paffport, 
to the troops, which fhews wel! enough the number of foreigners here. On each fide 
of his excellency’s bed was a brace of piftols, and a crucifix in the middle; we did net 
dk in which he puts the moft confidence. 

At Bagnere we were told that the inn at Viclle was gcod. We found the lower floor 
a ftable, from which we mounted to a black kitchen, and, through that, to a baking 
room, witha large batch of loaves for an oven, which was heating to receive them. In 
this room were two beds for all the travellers who might happen to come; if too nu- 
merous, {lraw is fpread on the floor, and you may reft as you can. No glafs to the 
windows, and a large hole in the cicling to clamber into the garrct above it, where the 
windows were without fhutters to keep out cither rain or wind. One of the beds was 
occupied, fo that my companion laid ona table. ‘The houfe, however, afforded eggs 
for anamlet, good bread, thick wine, brandy, and fowls killed after we arrived. ‘The 
people very dirty, but civil. 26 miles. 

—Theryth. Left Vielle, and took that route to Barcelona, which is by the porte (paflage 
acrofs the mountains) of Piafs; another fomewhat fhorter being reprefented as exceed- 
ingly {tgep and difficult, and the country to that city worfe. Pafs feveral of the thirty- 
two villfges of the valley of Aran, that croud on each other, fo that the population mult 
be very great. It refults here, from the divifion of property, and from the plenty of 
cattle and fuel yielded by the mountains belonging to every parifh. 

Pals Arteas and Jafa; crofs the river that falls into the Garonne ; there is a fine view 
mountains over the former of thefe places, of wood, rock, and fnow. ‘he trecs 
floating down the Garonne ftrike their ends againft the rocks in it, and make a mofl 
finggilar noife, very much like thunder. Pafs Salardeau and Tradoze, which is the 
laff village of the valley, and near it the fource of the river Garonne to the left ; but a 
Wireain to the right, which we pafled, feems rather larger. All the villages we have fecn 

ppear equally wretched ; chimnies too great a luxury to look for in any of them. Vaft 
cks of granite are rolled promifcuoufly from the mountains, and innumerable f{prings 

bour down their fides. We then mounted to the very top of the Pyrenecs, much above 
fome of the remaining fnow, and from the fummit have a tremendous view of ridges 
of mountains, one beyond another, in €atalonia, many of them with {nowy tops, to the 
)diftance of fifty or fixty miles. It took us four hours and three quarters to get to the 
top of the higheft ridge ; yct when we began to afcend, we muft have been, if we may 
judge from the rapidity of the Garonne for feveral hundred miles from hence to Bour- 
deaux on fome of the higheft land in Europe. No wood at the top, but pafturage, 
amongtt rocks of micaceous {chiftus, for great herds of cows and oxen that breathe the 
pure air of this. elevated region. 


The fprings we now meet with flow towards the Mediterranean ; pafs a church that 
flands by itfelf in the defcent, and a beautiful cafcade of five or fix different falls, which 
pour down a ‘torrent not lefs than five hundred feet amongft wood ; a va{t rock above 
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it; the whole a great but favage view. ‘The trees here (pincs) are finer than on the 
French hills; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over the moun- 
tains, and floated down the Garonne; from which we may draw conclufions on the com- 
parative demand of the two kingdoms. 

Pafs a {pot where an earthquake threw down part of a mountain, {topped a ftream, 
and formed a large pond: it muft have been a dreadful convulfion, for the fpot is now 
a wafte of immenfe fragments of rock, large as cottages, that are tumbled about in fuch 
ruinous confufion as to be truly horribleto view. The tradition is, that four men and 
their mules were buried under'‘them. Come to the valley of Efteredano, where wheat 
and rye are cut. Every {crap on the defcent is cultivated ; it commands an extenfive 
favage view of mountains, with patches of culture fcattered about the decl.vities. ‘The 
profpect down the vale beautiful. 

Crofs an arch at the junction of two rivers, on which rafters are now formed of plank 
and trees, and floated down. Reach Scull6éw ; the inn fo bad, that our guide would 
not permit us to enter it; we therefore went to the houfe of the curé. A fcene followed 
fo new to Englifh eyes, that we could not refrain from laughing very heartily. As our 
reverend hoft had a chimney in his kitchen, we did not quarrel with the want of glafs 
in his windows: he ran to the river to catch trout ; a man brought fome chickens, that 
were put to death on the {pot. For light, they kindled fplinters of pine, and two merry 
wenches and three or four men collected to ftare at us, as well as we at them, were pre- 
fently bufy to fatisfy our hunger. ‘hey gave us red wine, fo dreadfully putrid of the: 
boraccio, that [ could not touch it; and brandy, poifoned with annifeed. What then 
were we to do? fecing our diftrefs, they brought out a bottle of rich, excellent white. 
wine, refembling Mountain ; all then was well: but when we came to examine the beds, 
there was but one to be found. My friend would again do the honours, and infilted. 
on my taking it: he made his on a table, and what with bugs, fleas, rats, and mice, 
flept not. I was not attacked; and though the bed and a pavement might be ranked 
in the fame clafs of foftneis—fatigue converted it to down. This town and its inhabi- 
tants appeared equally wretched ; the {moke holes, inftead of chimnies, the total want of 
glafs windows, the chearfulnefs of which, to the eye, is known only by the want; the 
drefs of the women all black, with cloth of the fame colour about their heads, and hang- 
ing half down their backs, no fhoes, no f{tockings; the effect, upon the whole, as difmal : 
and favage as their rocks and mountains. 3,2 miles. 7 

The 12th. The hills on each fide are now almoft clofe, and juft admit the river, the 

id, and a fcrap of meadow. ‘Whe rocks lamellated fchiftus, fome micaceous. La- 

ider, for the firft time, fpontaneous. Pafs Briafca, a village perched on a mountain: 

e an eagle’s neft. Come to Labourfel, where is an iron work, fteel and iron made 
at the fame time, and the furnace blown by the fall of water fimply, without bellows. 
The water falls about ten feet, and, by its motion, drives the air into a fort of tunnel, 
which points to the centre of the furnace; the bottom of the mafs of. melted metal is 
fteel; the middle of it foft, and the upper part hardiron. They burn charcoal. made- 
of pine wood. Pafs Rudalfs on the top of a rocky mountain, and come prefently to vines 
and fruit-trees, yet {now in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated 
that is capable of ir. Crofs the river to Realp, a long town with many fhops, in which 
hemp fabrics feem a principal article. Hedges of pomegranates in bloffom. Dine at a+ 
dreadful auberge, which, inftead of fatisfying, offended all the fenfes we were matters of. 

Hitherto in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the charatter given of that 
province; for {carcely any thing has a tolerable appearance; the towns and the country: 
appear equally poor and miferable. 
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Come to Jaré, whofe environs wear a better countenance, on account of an immenfe 
falt-work belonging to the king. Here firft meet with olives, and going up the moun- 
tain, which is all of pudding-ftone, find it cut into terraces fupported by walls, and planted 
with vines, mulberries, and olives. 2 

The road then led through a pafsin the mountains, which'prefented, I think, without 
exception, the moft ftriking fcene that I had ever beheld. I remember the impreffion 
that the ocean made on me the firft time I faw it, and believe it to have been weaker 
than this; I fhall not fpend many words in attempting to defcribe what the pencil itfelf 
in the hands of a mafter would fail to convey an adequate idea. ‘The pafs is above a 
mile long; the rocks feem rent afunder to make way for the river, which entirely fills 
the bottom of the chafm. The road was cut out of the rock, and was wrought with 
gunpowder, a work of prodigious labour and expence. It paffes on heights that vary 
the fcene, and that give a depth below the eye enough to be interefting. ‘The mountains 
of ftone,. which rife on either fide, are the moft tremendous in their height, magnitude, 
and pendent form, that imagination can conceive. _ Were all the rocks of England 
‘piled on one another, they would form but pigmy heaps, compared with thefe gigantic 
cand ftupendous mafles. Rocks are commonly, even in their moft buld appearances, 
detached parts of mountains; and, however great in themfelves, have mafles above 
them, which leffen their effect. It is otherwife here: if we fuppofe the fkeletons of 
mountains laid bare to the eye, it will be but a vague idea. Vaftnefs of fize, perpen- 
dicularity of form—pendant—and protruding—every circumftance that can give a power 
to inanimate nature, to command and arreft attention, is {pread forth with an impofing 
magnificence through every feature of this fublime fcenery. 

‘ Pafs Coolagafe, the features of the country now begin to relax; the mountains are 
not fo high, and the vales are wider. Arrive at la Pobla, after a fatiguing journey of 
thirty-fix Englifh miles, more than half of which, as in general, we made on foot. 
Here we fared fumptuoully, for report made the inn fo bad, that we took refuge with 
a fhopkeeper. It feemsan extraordinary circumftance, that in thefe parts of Spain you 
ride to the door of a private houfe, defire lodging and food, and pay of courfe what 
they demand. However, it muft always be taken into the account of our fare, that 
the wine of all the country is fo poifoned with the boraccio, that water is the beft be- 
verage, unlefs annifeed brandy fhould be to your tafte. Sallads alfo, a principal difh with 
them, are not eatable, by reafon of the oil of the country being {trong and rancid ; 
a quality which the inhabitants feem to think effential to good oil, for they every where 
gave it the higheft praifes. This town has fome good houfes with glafs windows; and 
we faw a well drefled young lady, attended in a gallant manner by two monks. 
36 miles. ' | | 

The 13th. Leave la Pobla, and crofs the river, which is fixty yards wide; it com- 
penfates, by the ufe made of its waters in irrigation, the mifchief it does in floods, for 

we paffed two large tracts deftroyed by it. The mountains around of bold and inte- 
-refting features; the country in general a mixture of cultivation and wafte, for fome 
{pace pleafing enough to the eye; but they have no meadows, fo that our mules have 
met with nothing like hay; ftraw and barley are their food; and they tell us, that all 
over Spain it is the fame thing, with fome exceptions in watered lands for lucerne. 
Much corn threfhing every where. . | : 

The road leads by Monte Efquieu, the whole of which confifts of a white ftone and 
argillaceous marle. Look back over a great profpect, but deftitute of wood. Ourcafé 
a poor place; there, as every where elfe, the finlt floor is a ftable, which is cleaned 
ut not more than once or twice a year, when the land is ready to receive the dung. 

The 
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The delicious efluvia given to the reft of the houfe, in fo hot a climate, may be conjec- 
tured: rifing into the kitchen and the chambers, it there meets with {uch a variety of 
other unfavory effences, as to form compounds fufficient to puazle the moft dextrous of 
the aérial philofophers to analize. * All their white wine here is boiled. Defcend moun- 

tains terraced for olives, which grow well on rocks, but add no beauty to them; info. 
much that cloathing a country with, the moft ugly of all trees adds nothing to the plea- 

fure of the eye. ° | | | 

Pafs in fight of St, Roma,.and crofs a diftrict of fhells, and a-large wate entirely co- 
vered with lavender. | | 

-Pafs up a hill which commands a vaft profpeé& of diftant mountains, W.. S.'W., they 
are in Arragon ;. very high ; and feen one beyond another to a great diftance; allo the 
fnowy ones of the Pyrences which we have left. Following the road, we fee it op nng 
to an immenfe view of what at firft appears to be a plain, a great range of country 
towards the fea; but it is all broken in mountainous ridges, which feemn low, merely 
on comparifon with the greater heights from which: we view. ‘The Pyrenees in one 
great chain to the left, and the mountains of Tortofa to-the right. Defcend to Fulca, 
where we ftop for the night at an inn kept by a confiderable farmer,. and meet, for 
Spain, with tolerable accommodation. We had here, in the evening, a moft tremen- 
dous tempeft. The lightning which I have feen in England has been a mere glim- 
mering, compared with the dreadful corrufcations of. this ardent and electric atmof- 
phere. A range of the Pyrenees was in fight for.one hundred miles in a line;. the 
forked flafhes of the lightning darted in {treams of fire to the length of half that extent, 
and much of it from an immenfe height. The colour was of the brighteft whitenets ; 
the fcene was great, awful and fublime. 28 miles. | 

The 14th. Inthe morning the hemifphere was all heavy with-clouds, and foms 
rain fell; we exprefled apprehenfions of being wet, but our landlord faid we: fhould . 
have a very fine day; we had confidence, and it proved a clear burning one. | 

Here I may obferve, that in above one hundred miles-in Catalonia, we have feen 
but two houfes that appeared decidedly to be gentlemen’s, one the governor’s -at. 
Viella, and the'other in the town of La Pobla; and in the fame line Fee ree eee 
more than one acre probably in two hundred is cultivated. Thus far, therefore, we 
have experienced an entire difappointment in the expeCtation of finding this province. a. 
garden. | ; 3 

Pafs the fide of a mountain covered with:rofemary, box, and brambles, and defcend : 
into arich vale to the town of Pous. Crofs the river Segre by.a moft commodious 
ferry boat, much. better executed and contrived .for carriages.and horfes, than any I 
have feen in England. I have crofled the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, but 
never faw any in which. the horfes were not forced to leap through a narrow cut: 
in the fide of the boat to the imminent danger of being lamed: and I have known. 
both cows, oxen, and horfes killed in the dperation. A carriage maybe driven in 
and out of this ferry. boat without taking off a horfe, or a perfon moving. from his feat. . 
The boat croffes the river bya great rope paffing over a lanthorn wheel. The care . 
and ‘attention given to irrigation here cannot be exceeded. Mauch filk-.winding. . 

They threfh their corn by. driving mules in the oriental method on.a-circular. floor of * 
earth in the open air; a girl drives ;. three or four men turn the {traw, move it away, 
and fupply the floor. 3 | : 

Pafs.a walte of marle, with ftrata of tale.in fome places:clear-and tran‘parent,' fhin- 
ing, and breaking into. thin flakes—Deferts for feveral miles... Pafs Ribelles,. a.vil.- 
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lage whofe white church and houfes, on the pinnacle of a rocky hill, have a fingular 
effect in the midft of an uncultivated dreary tract. Dine at Senavia ; the. day excef- 
fively hot, and the flies fo innumerable, as to be a perfect plague. ‘They have a good 
contrivance for kecping them off the table you eat at, which is a moveable and very 
light frame of canvas, fufpended from the cieling by two pivots, and a girl keeps pul- 
ling it backwards and forwards while you are at table; the motion it gives the air drives 
off the flies. Where this invention is net adopted, fhe ufes a hand-flapper for the fame 
purpofe, fanning in a droll manner, and far from difagreeable, when the girl is pretty. 
Pafs many watered grounds, with peaches, apples, and ripe pears. Pomegranates in 
the hedges as large now as walnuts in the fhell. To Biofca moftly defert hills, but 
with fome broad vales. No where any wood to be feen, except olives, and evergreen 
oaks, which are almoft as fad as olives. ‘Towards Tora the country is more cultivated, 
and has fome fcattered houfes, which I note as a newcircumftance. Pafs Caftle Follir. 
‘The country improves to Calaf, where we arrived after a burning journey of forty 
Englith miles, having been fourteen hours on our mules. 40 miles, 

The 15th.—Sunday. To mafs at four in the morning: the church almoft full of 
muleteers ; it was evident that we were in Spain, from the fervency of devotion with 
which they beat their breafts at fome of the refponfes in the fervice. How far this 
violent attention to religion is connected with the waite {tate of their province, I fhall 
leave to others to determine. One thing, which furprifed me a good deal, was feeing 
great numbers of men going out of town with reap-hooks to cut their corn, juft as on 
any other day ; this muft be with the leave of their priefts; and to give fuch permiflion, 

{peaks more liberality than I had been taught to expect. 

Crofs a great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view over a naked 
‘country; and, for the firft time, we fee Montferrat, the outline of which is interefting. 
Dine at Camprat, in the mid{ft of a rocky country, of a favage afpect, with fo many 
waftes, that not one acre in an hundred is cultivated. Arrive at the foot of Montfer- 
rat, which, from the defcription given of it by Mr. Thicknefs, was one object of our 
ourney. 

It e remarkably ifolated mountain, but of an immenfe bafis. An admirable wind- 
ing road is made, by which we mounted to the convent; to make this way was a great 
effort in a country where fo few good roads are to be found. Much of this is hewn 
out of the live rock. In other refpects, it is one of the moft fingular in the world. 
On the right hand is a wall of mountain fringed with wood, at the top of which are 
thofe ftupendous rocks, which render it famous: to the left a precipice horrible for 
depth, but all covered with plants, which in England are fought with anxiety and ex- 
pence for adorning fhrubberies and gardens; and vegetation here has the luxuriance 
which may be expected in one of the fineft climates in the world. The road fo level, 
and thefe beautiful plants fo thick, that they altogether refemble the alley of a decora- 
ted ground. ‘he fcenery on which you look is every where uncommon; fuch a 
confufion of fhades and maffes ; fuch a tumult of forms, that the eye wanders with a 
_ kind of amazement from part to part, without being able to repofe in the quiet com- 
mand of any diftingt object. 
We arrived at the convent in time for the evening hymns and mufic. The church 
is fplendid, fome of the pictures fine, and the multitude of offerings of diamonds, ru- 
bies, and all other precious ftones, with the quantity of gold and filver lamps, vafes, &c, 
are the laft objects for me to dwell on, fince they never raife any other emotion in my 
bofom than of difguft. [hate the folly that gives; and ifthe monks are honeit, I hate 
the folly that receives. :; | - On 
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On our arrival we were conducted toa neat, plain apartment in the convent, of two 
rooms furnifhed with mere neceflaries, and we were fupplied by the fervants with fuch 
food and wine as we requefted, at a very moderate expence. To this ufeful fpecies of 
hofpitality, we were obliged for a comfortable night’s reft. 27 miles, 

The 16th. The principal objeé&t which had induced'us to take Montferrat in our 
way, was the amazing profpe€t commanded from the top of the mountain, and from 
the various hermitages defcribed by Mr. Thicknefs. This morning we walked up the 
hill, but the weather proved fo perverfe to our views, both in mounting and defcend- 
ing, that we were the whole time in the clouds. I fhould moft willingly have ftaid 
two or three days here, and waited for a better time; but my friend was in fuch a 
hurry to return to Bagnere to the Count de la Rochefoucauld, that we muft have fepa- 
rated, had I done it. In fuch tours as thefe, it is always beft to take a fuperfluity of 
time; a thing very difficult to do when one travels in company; and that of Monf. L. 
was much too valuable and interefting to me to allow fuch a queftion for a mo- 
ment. All we could do in our elevated fituation, was to mortify ourfelves with ima- 
gining the prodigious profpect before us, without a poffibility of feeing five hundred 
yards, for the clouds were beneath as well as around us. We ftopped at one of the 
hermitages, the inhabitant of which, a Maltefe of a gentleman-like deportment and 
manners, received us hofpitably and politely, fetting out bread, wine, and fruit. He 
lamented our ill luck, telling us that the ifland of Majorca was diftin€tly to be feen 
from his little garden, which we viewed with pleafure, but fhould have been better 
pleafed to have feen Majorca: But though the diftant profpect was thus excluded, we 
had the opportunity to examine and admire the uncommon and ftriking form of 
the rocks, of which this moft interefling mountain is compofed; the whole feems one 
vaft mafs of pudding ftone. | 

Leave the convent, and take the road for Barcelona, which, m richnefs of vegetable 
accompaniment, is inferior to that by which we came; we were feveral miles defcend- 
ing. Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes four feet high: here we are ina high 
road, for we meet for the firft time a cabriolet. Pafs a wretched ftony defert, which 
yields only aromatic plants, fcattered with difmal evergreen oaks. Efparagara is the | 
firft manufaQturing town we met with; woollen cloths, ftuffs, and laces: the town is 
near amile long. Near Martorell, fee the triumphal arch, faid to be built by Annibal; 
it has been lately repaired. In that town every one is employed in lace making ; they 
have, however, another occupation not quite fo agreeable to the eye, that of picking 
vermin out of each other’s heads, in which numbers of them were employed; nor can 
any thing be more ftinking or filthy than their perfons, or more dirty than their houfes : 
to view either, is enough to imprefs the idea, that cleanlinefs is one of the firft of the 
virtues, and doubly fo in fuch a hot climate. No new houfesin any of thefe towns. 
The country is difagreeable, and rendered worle by many beds of torrents, without a 
drop of water; arid and hurtful to the eye. Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c.. ripe, 
and fold in the itreets. 

Come to a noble road, which they are making at the expence of the king; fifty 
or fixty feet wide, and walled on the fide to fupport the earth, of which it is Price. 
‘The country now is far more populous and better built, many vines, and much culti- 
vation. | 
It will probably be found, that the great reputation of this province has arifen from — 
the improvements in the lower, flat, and irrigated parts; if fo, it ought to be difcri- 
minated; for by far the larger part of it is mountainous, not lefs in proportion, | 
fhould conceive, than feven-eighths, Pafs a large paper mill ; and continuing on the 
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fame fine road, join another equally great and well made, that leads to Villa Franca. 
Turn to the left for Barcelona, and crofs a bridge of red granite, a folid, durable, 
and noble work, four hundred and forty paces long; but, though built only eight 
years ago, is in a bad and inelegant ftilee Now meet a great number of carts and 
_¢arriages, drawn by very fine mules, and mark every appearance of approaching a 
epreat city. Within two or three miles of it, there are many villas and good buildings 
of all forts, {preading to the right and left, and feen all over the country. I have 
been at no city fince we left Paris, whofe approach carries fuch a face of animation 
and cheerfulnefs ; and confidering Paris as the capital of a great kingdom, and Barce- 
lona_as that of a province only, the latter is more ftriki:g beyond all comparifon. 
This noble road does honour to the prefent king of Spain; it is carried in an even line 
-over all narrow vales, fo that you have none of the inconveniencies which otherwife 
are the effect of hills and declivities.” A few palm trees add to the novelty of the prof- 
pect tonorthern eyes. The firlt view of the town is very fine, and the fituation truly 
beautiful. The laft half mile we were in great hafte to be in time for the gates, as 
they are fhut at nine o’clock. We had had a burning ride of forty miles, and were 
a good deal fatigued, yet forced to undergo a ridiculous fearch, as every thing pays 
an entrée to government on going into the town; and we had {till two miles I believe 
to pafs, firft to the French crown, which, inn was full, and then to La Fonde, where 
we found good quarters.. 

My friend thought this the moft fatiguing day he had ever experienced: the excef- 
five heat cpprefled him much; and, indeed, travellers in general are much more pru- 
dent than to ride during the whole day in the middle of July, choofing rather to ex- 
pofe themfelves to fatigue here in the morning and evening only But after a fuccef- 
fion of dog holes, with perpetual ftarving and mortification in the mountains, the 
contraft of this inn was great. It is a véry good one, with many waiters, active and 
alert -as in England. A good fupper, with fome excellent Mediterranean fifh; ripe 
peaches ; good wine; the moft delicious lemonade in the world; and good beds, all 
tended to revive us; but Monf. Lazowfki was too much fatigued for enjoying them. 

40 miles. a | 

The 17th. Viewthe town, which is large, and tothe eye, in every ftreet, remark 
ably populous: many of them are,narrow, which may be expected in an old town ; 
but there are alfo many others broader, with good houfes; yet one cannnot on the 
whole confider it as well built, except as to public edifices, which are ereéted in a 
magnificent ftile. ‘There are fome confiderable openings, which, though not regular 
{quares, areornamental, and have a good effect in fetting off the new buildings to the 
beft advantage. One quarter of the city, called Barcelonétta, is entirely new, and 
perfectly regular; the ftreets cutting each other at right angles; but the houfes are 
all {mall and low, being meant for the refidence of failors, little fhop keepers, and 
artizans: one front of this new town faces the quay. The ftreets are lighted, but the 
duft fo deep in fome of them, efpecially the broader ones, that I know not whether 
they are all paved. The governor’s houfe and the new fountain are on a fcale, and in 
a ftile, which fhews that there are no mean ideas of embellifhment here. The royal 
foundery for cannon is very great. ‘The building fpacious, and every thing feems ex- 
ecuted in a manner that proves no expence was fpared. The guns cat are chiefly 
brafs: they are folid; and fome twenty-four pounders boring ; perhaps in all mecha- 
nics the molt curious operation, and which can never be viewed without paying fome 
homage to the genius that firft invented it. In time of war three hundred men are em- 
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But the objeét at Barcelona which is the moft ftriking, and which, according to my 
knowledge at leaft, has no where a rival, is the quay. The defign and execution sre 
equally good. I guefs it about half a mile long. A low platform of ftone is built but 
afew feet above the water, cldfe to which the fhips are moored ; this is of breadth 
{ufficient for goods and packages of all forts in loading and unloading the veffels. 
A row of arched warehoufes open on to this platform, and over thofe is the upper part 
of the quay on a level with the {ftreet; and for the convenience of going up ‘or down 
from one to the other, there are gently floping ways for carriages, and alfo ftair-cafes, 
The whole is moft folidly ere€&ted in hewn ftone, and finifhed in a manner that difcovers 
a true fpirit of magnificence in this moft ufeful fort of public works. The road by 
which we travelled for feveral miles—the bridge by which we paffed the river—and 
this quay, are’ works that will do lafting honour to the prefent king of Spain. 
‘There are now about 140 fhipsin the harbour; but the number fometimes muc4 
larger, — 7 

t is impoffible to view fuch admirable works as the quay of Barcelona, without re- 
gretting the enormous fums wafted in war and bloodfhed. No quarrel happens between 
two nations, but it cofts twenty fuch quays; athoufand miles of magnificent road; an 
hundred bridges; the pavement, lights, fountains, palaces, and public ornaments of 
fifty cities. ‘Yo tell a prince or a parliament (the latter wants this leffon to the full as 
much as the former), that a war is as abfurd as it iscruel, for it will coft fo much 
money in figures, makes not the leaft impreflion; they never fee the money, and the 
expence is of fomething ideal; but to tell the king of Spain that it would coft the Ef- 
curial, St. Ildefonfo, his palace at Madrid, and all the roads in his kingdom, and he 
would think very ferioufly before he engaged init. To reafon with a Britifh parlia- 
ment, when her noify factious orators are bawling for the honour of the Britifh lion, 
for the rights of commerce, and freedom of navigation; that is, for a war—that fuch 
a war will coft an hundred millions fterling, and they are deaf to you. But let it coft 
them thofe roads on which they roll fo luxurioufly, the public bridges, and the great 
edifices that decorate the capital, and our other cities, if the members were willing at 
fuch a price to hazard a war, the people would probably pull down their houles, 
Yet the cafes are precifely the fame; for if you fpend the money that would form 
and build fuch things, you in effect fpend the things themfelves. A very little calcu- 
lation would fhew, that the expence of our three-laft wars, which had no other effeét 
whatever byt to {pill blood:and fill gazettes, would have made the whole ifland of 
Great Britain a garden; her whole coaft a quay ; and have converted all the houfes in 
her towns into palaces, and her cottages into houfes. But to return. - 

The manufactories at Barcelona are confiderable. There is every appearance as 
you walk the ftreets of great and active induftry ; you move no where without hearing 
the creak of {tocking engines. Silk is wrought into handkerchiefs, though not-on fo 
great a feale as at Valencia ; ftockings, laces, and various ftuffs. They have alfo fome 
woollen fabrics, but not confiderable. The chief bufinefs of the place is that of com- 
miffion; the amount of the trade tranfacted ts confiderable, though net many fhips 
‘belong to the port. | 

‘The induftry and trade, however, which have taken root, and profpered in this city; 
have withftood the continued fyftem of the court to deal feverely with the whole pro- 
vince of Catalonia. The famous efforts which the Catalans made to place a prince of | 
the houfe of Aulftria on the throne of Spain, were not foon forgotten by the princes of 
the houfe of Bourbon, to their difhonour. Heavy taxes have been laid on the people ; _ 
and the whole province continues to this day difarmed; fo that a nobleman cannot 
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wear a {word, unlefs privileged to do it by grace or office; and this goes fo far, that 
in order to be able to fhew this mark of diftinction, they are known to get themfelves 
enrolled as Familiars of the inquifition, an office which carries with it that licence. 
I note this correctly according to the information given me; but I hope the perfon who 
gave it was miftaken. Jor the nobility to {toop to fuch a meannefs, and the court to 
drive men to fuch unworthy means of diftinétion, fourfcore years after their offence, 
which was fidelity to the prince whom they efteemed their lawful fovereign, fuch an 
act reflects equal difhonour upon the nobility and the crown. ‘The mention of the in- 
quifition made us enquire into the prefent {tate of that holy office, and we were inform- 
ed, that it was now formidable only to perfons of very notorious ill fame; and that 
whenever it does act againit offenders, an inquifitor comes from Madrid to condué the 
procefs, From the expreflions, however, which were ufed, and the inftances given, 
it appeared that they take cognizance of cafes not at all connected with faith in reli- 
gion; and that if men or women are guilty of vices, which render them offenfive, 
this was the power that interpofed; an account, in my opinion, by no means favour- 
able for the circumftance, which was fuppofed moft to limit their power, was the explicit 
nature of the offence, viz. being again{ft the Catholic faith, and by no means againft 
public morals, to fecure which is an object for very different judicatures in every. 
country. 

The markets here are now full of ripe figs, peaches, melons, and the more common 
fruits in great profufion. J bought three large peaches for a penny, and our laquais 
de place faid, that I gave too much, and paid like a foreigner ; but they have not the 
flavour of the fame fruitin England. In the gardens there are noble orange trees loaded 
with fruit, and all forts of garden vegetables in the greateft plenty. The climate 
here in winter may be conjeCtured from their having green peafe every month in the 

ear. 

: View the very pretty fort to the fouth of the town, which is on the fummit of a hill 
that commands a vaft profpect by fea and land. It is exceedingly well built and well 
kept. Notwithftanding this fort to the fouth, and a citadel to the north of the 
town, corfairs in time of war have cut fifhing veffels out of the road, and very near the 
fhore. | 

In the evening to the play; the theatre is very large, and the feats on the two fides 
of the pit (for the centre is at a lower price) extremely commodious; each feat is fe- 
parate, fo that you fit as in an elbow chair. A Spanifh comedy was reprefented, and 
an Italian opera after it. We were furprized to find clergymen in every part of the 
houfe; a circumftance never feen in France. Twice a week they have an Italian 
opera, and plays the other evenings. In the centre of the pit on benches the common 
people feat themfelves. Ifawa blackfmith, hot from the anvil, with his fhirt fleeves 
tucked above his elbows, who enjoyed the entertainment equally with the belt compa- 
ny in the boxes, and probably much more. Every well drefled perfon was in the 
French fathion; but there were many who ftill retained the Spanifh mode‘of wearing 
their hair without powder, ina thick black net which hangs down the back; nothing 
can have a worfe cffect, or appear more offenfive in fo hot a climate. 

The 18th. On leaving the town, we were fearched again, which feems both ufelefs 
and burthenfome. Enter immediately an extraordinary fcene of watered cultivation, 
fo fne, that I fuppofe it has given the general reputation to the whole province. The 
Indian fig, called here figua de Maura, grows fix or feven feet high, very branching 
and crooked; the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man; thefe and 
woany aloes in the hedges. At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, meet with the 
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firft vineyards; but the hills here, for the moft part, come down to the fea; and where 
they do not, the vale-is not more than half a mile wide. . Lycium in the hedges; 
oranges in the gardens ; a few palmtrees with vines around them. All here enclofed, 
and the men mending gaps in their hedges. The appearance of induftry on this coaft 
is as great as poffible. Numbers of fifhing boats and nets, with rows of good white 
houfes on the fea fide; and while the men are aétive in their fifheries, the women are 
equally bufy in making lace. Dine at Gremah; many large villages and feattered 
houfes all the way. Wherever there is an opening in the mountains, more diftant and 
ftill higher ones are feen; a circumftance which unites with the vaft view from Mont- 
ferrat, and fhews that all behind is mountainous, and that the vales are no where large. 
Pafs a valley, part highly cultivated, but the reft for a quarter of a mile of breadth to- 
tally ruined by a torrent. Reach Martaré, alarge town of white and clean well built 
houfes, the fireets crofling each other at right angles. ‘The inhabitants appear ex- 
ceedingly indultrious; there are fome flocking engines and lace-makers at every cor- 
ner. livery houfe has one large door, which ferves both for door and window to 
that room; an undoubted proof of the warmth of the climate. 1 am forry to 
add, that here alfo the induftry of catching vermin in each other’s heads is very 
active. 

Pafs Arenys, a large town, where fhip-building feems a bufinefs of fome confe- 
quence: making thread lace univerfal here; the thread comes from France. Canet, 
another large town, employed in fhip-building, fifhing, and making lace. All thefe 
towns are well built, with an equal appearance of general induftry, and its infeparable 
companion, private comfort. Every {crap of flat land well cultivated, and the hills co- 
vered with vines. 

At Callella, a large town like the former, full of induftry, but the inn no better 
than in the mountains, 4 ftinking, dirty, dreadful hole, without any thing to eat or 
drink but for muleteers; yet we are now in the high road from Paris to Madrid. 
36 miles. 

The 19th. Leave Callella, and in lefs than a league come to Pineda, another large 
town, and pafs Malgrat, which is not fo well built as the preceding, but much lace 
made in it. 3 

The road here turns from the fea into an enclofed woodland. Pomegranates make 
very fine thick hedges. ‘There are old caftles on the hills to defend the coaft againft 
the Africans. Houfes fcattered every where, a feature eflential to a fine country, 
and an agreeable landfcape. Poplars planted in fome fields, and vines trained from 
one to another. From reading accounts of this hufbandry, I had formed an idea 
that it muft be fingularly beautiful to fee feftoons of vines hanging from tree to 
tree; but there is nothing either pleafing or ftriking in it. The Pyrenees are 
now in front, with very high mountains to the left, with their heads in the clouds. 

Pafs for feveral miles a country much mixed with waltes; and come to a very large 
one, fpreading over feveral extenfive hills for many miles, that prefents an extraordina- 
ry fpectacle to northern eyes. It is a thicket of aromatic plants, and beautiful flower- 
ing fhrubs, with but a fmall mixture of plants common in England. Large fpreading 
myrtles three or four feet high, jeflamines, honey-fuckles, lavender, rofemary, bay, 
lentifcus, tamarif{c, caflia, &c. &c. but all nuifances here even worfe than heath with us, 
for we fee neither fhecp nor goats. Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome tiles 
on gentleflopes, and come again to a thick woodland enclofed country, like fome par 
of England. Many hedges of the yellow bloflomed prickly acacia, which anfwers “ ul 
| | , 10 | or 
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for that purpofe. Reach Girona, an old town walled and fortified with fome redobuts, 
and a fort on the hill above it; but not kept up, nor indeed would it {top an army 
halfan hour. Here is a cathedral and a bifhop, who gave us his bleffing as we paffecl 
him, drawn in his coach by fix mules. His revenue is 24,000 French livres; there are 
curées, who have from 1:09 to 7000 livres. They tithe no live ftock. They have 
no manufaCtures of any confequence, and no refource but that of agriculture; yet, 
what is extraordinary, Caftilian and French workmen come hither for employment. 
36 miles. , 3 

Snow is on the Pyrenees as well as at Bagnere de Luchon. 

July 21. Leave Junquerras, where the countenances and manners of the people 
would make one belicve all the inhabitants were fmugelers. Come to a moft noble 
road, which the king of Spain is making ; it begins at the pillars that mark the boun- 
daries of the two,monarchies, joining with the French road; it is admirably executed. 
Here take leave of Spain and re-enter France: the contra(t is ftriking. When one 
croffes the fea from Dover to Calais, the preparation and circum{tance of a naval 
paflage lead the mind by fome gradation to a change; but hére, without going 
through a town, a barrier, or even wall, you enter a new world. From the natural 
and miferable roads of Catalonia, you tread at once on a noble caufeway, made with 
all the folidity and magnificence that diftinguifh the highways of France. Inftead of 
beds of torrents you have well built bridges; and froma country wild, defert, and 
poor, we found ourfelves in the midft of cultivation and improvement. Every other. 
circumftance fpoke the fame language, and told us by figns not to be miftaken, that 
fome great and operating caufe worked an effet too clear to be mifunderftood. The 
more one fees, the more I believe we fhall be led to think, that there is but one all- 
powerful caufe that inftigates mankind, and that is government !—-Others form cxcep- 
tions, and give fhades of difference and diftinGtion, but this aGts with permanent and 
univerfal force. ‘lhe prefent inftance is remarkable; for Rouflillon is in fa a part of 
Spain ;. the inhabitants are Spaniards in language and in cultoms; but they are under 
a French government. 

Great range of the Pyrenees at a diftance. Mcct fhepherds that fpeak the Catalan. 
The cabriolets we meet are Spanifh. ‘l he farmers threfh their corn like the Spaniards. 
‘Vhe inns and the houfes are the fame. Reach Perpignan; there I parted with Monf, 
Lazowfki Hereturrmed to Bagnere de Luchon, but 1 had planned a tour in Langue- 
doc, to fill up the time to fpare. 15 miles. 

Vhe 22d. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had given me a letter to Monfieur Barri 
de Laffeufes, major of a regiment at Perpignan, and who, he faid, underftood agricul- 
ture, and would be glad to converfe with me on the fubject. I fallicd out in the morning 
to find him, but being Sunday, he was at nis country feat at Pia, about a league from 
the town. I had a roafting walk thither, over a dry ftony country under vines.. 
Monfieur, Madame, and Mademoifelle de Laflevfes, received me with great politenefs. 
I explained the motives of my coming to France, which were not to run idly through 
the kingdom with the common herd of travellers, but to make myfelf ‘a matter of their | 
agriculture; that if I found any thing good and applicable to England, I might copy 
it, Wecommended the defign greatly; faid it was travelling with a truly laudable 
motive ; but expreffed much aftonifhment, as it was fo uncommon; and was very fure 
there was not a fingle Frenchman in all England on fuch an errand. He defired | 
would fpend the day with him. I found the vineyard the chief part of his hufbandry, 
but he bad. fome arable land, managed in the fingular manner of that. province. He 
* pointed 
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pointed to a village which he faid was Rivefalta, which produced fome of the moft fa- 
mous wine in France; ac dinner [ found that it merited its reputation. In the evening 
returned to Perpignan, after a day fertile in ufeful information..-8 miles. . 
‘Che 23d. Take the road to Narbonne. Pafs Rivefalta.. Under the mountain there 
is the largeft fpring I ever faw. Otters-Pool and Holywell are bubbles to it. It rifes 
at the toot of the rock, and is able to turnimmediately many mills ; being at once rather 
ariverthana fpring. Pas an uninterrupted flat wafte, without a fingle tree, houfe, or 
village for a confiderable ditlance : by much the uglieft country I have feen in France. 
Great quantities of corn every where treading out with mules as in Spain. Dine at 
Sejean, at the Soleil, a good new inn, where | accidentally met with the Marquis de 
Treflan. He told me, that I mult bea fingular perfon to travel fo far with no other ob. 
ject than agriculture: he never knew nor heard of the like; but approved much of the 
plan, and wifhed he could do the fame. . 
The roads here are {tupendous works. I pafled a hill, cut through to eafe a defcent, 
that was all in the folid rock, and colt go,ov0 livres (3,9371.) yet it extends but a few 
hundred yards. ‘lhree leagues and an half from Sejean to Narbonne coft 1,800,000 
livres (78,750l.). ‘Uhefe ways are fuperb even to a folly. Enormous fums have been 
fpent to level even gentle flopes. ‘The caufeways are raifed and walled on each fide, 
forming one folid mafs of artificial road, carried acrofs the vallies to the height of fix, 
feven, or eight feet, and never lefs than fifty wide. There isa bridge of a fingle arch, 
and a cauleway to it, truly magnificent; we have not an idea of what fuch a road is in 
I'ingland. ‘The traffic of the way, however, demands no fuch exertions; one-third of 
the breadth is beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered with weeds. In thirty-fix 
miles, I have met one cabriolet, half a dozen carts, and fome old women with affes. 
For what all this wafte of treafure ?—In Languedoc, it is true, thefe works are not done 
by corvécs ; but there is an injuftice in levying the amount not far fhort of them. The 
money is raifed by tailles, and, in making the affeffment, lands held by a noble tenure are * 
fo much eafed, and others by a bafe one fo burthened, that one hundred and twenty 
arpents in this neighbourhood, held by the former, pay go livres and four hundred pof- 
feffed by a plebeian right, which ought proportionally to pay 300 livres, is, inftead of 
that, afleffed at 1400 livres. At Narbonne, the canal which joins that of Languedoc 
deferves attention ; it is a very fine work, and will, they fay, be finifhed next month. 
36 miles. 
the 24th. Women without ftockings, and many without fhoes; but if their feet are 
poorly clad, they have a fuperb confolation in walking upon magnificent caufeways : 
the new road is fifty feet wide, and fifty more digged away or deftroyed to makc it. 
The vintage itlelf can hardly be fuch a {cene of activity and animation as this univerfal 
one of treading out the corn, with which all the towns and villages in Languedoc are 
now alive. The cornis all roughly ftacked around a dry firm fpot, where great num- 
bers of mules and horfes are driven ona trot round a centre, a woman holding the reins, 
and another, or a girl or two, with whips drive; the men fupply and clear the floor; 
other parties are drefling, by throwing the corn into the air for the wind to blow away 
the chaff. Every foul isemployed, and with fuch an air of cheerfulnefs, that the people 
feem as well pleafed with their labour, as the farmer himfelf with his great heaps of wheat. 
‘The fcene is uncommonly animated and joyous. I {topped and alighted often to fee 
their method; I was always very civilly treated, and my wifhes for a good price for 
the farmer, and not too good a one for the poor, well received. This method, which 
entirely faves barns, depends abfolutely on climate: from my leaving Bagnere de Ly. 
chon to this moment, all through Catalonia, Rouffillon, and this part of Languedoc, 
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thcre has been nothing like rain; hut one unvarying clear bright fky and-burning fun, 
yet not at all fuffocating, or to me even unpleafant. 1 afked whether they were not 
fometimes caught in the rain? they faid, very rarely indeed ; but if rain did come, it is 
feldom more than a heavy fhower, which a hot fun quickly fucceeds and dries every thing 
{peedily. 

: The canal of Languedoc is the capital feature of all this country. The mountain 
through which it pierces is infulated, in the mid{t of an extended valley, and only half 
a mile from the road. It is a noble and ftupendous work, goes through the hill about 
the breadth of three toifes, and was digged without fhafts. 

Leave the road, and crofling the canal, follow it to Beziers ; nine fluice-gates let the 
water down the hill to join the river at the town.—A noble work! The port is broad 
enough for four large veffels to lie abreaft; the greateft of them carries from ninety to 
one hundred tons. Many of them were at the quay, fome in motion, and every fign 
of an animated bufinefs. This is the beft fight I have feen in France. Here Louis 
XIV. thou art truly great !—Here with a generous and benignant hand, thou difpenfeft 
eafe and wealth to thy people !—Si_/ic omnia, thy name would indeed have been revered ! 
To effect this noble work, of uniting the two feas, lefs money was expended than to be- 
fiege Turin, or to feize Strafbourg like a robber. Such an employment of the revenues 
of a great kingdom is the only laudable way of a monarch’s acquiring immortality ; all 
other means make their names furvive with thofe only of the incendiaries, robbers, and 
violaters of mankind. ‘The canal paffes through the river for about half a league, fe- 

arated from it by walls which are covered in floods; and then turns off for Cette. 
Dine at Beziers. Knowing that Monf. l’Abbé Rozier, the celebrated editor of the 
Journal Phyfique, and who is now publifhing a diCtionary of hufbandry, which in France 
has much reputation, lived and farmed near Beziers, I enquired at the inn the way to 
his houfe. ‘They told me that he had left Beziers two years, but thatthe houfe was to 
be feen from the {treet, and accordingly they fhewed it me from fomething of a fquare 
open on one fide to the country ; adding, that it belonged now to a Monf. de Rieufe, 
who had purchafed the eftate of the Abbe. To view the farm of a man celebrated for 
his writings, was an object, as it would at leaft enable me, in reading his book, to un- 
derftand better the allufions he might make to the foil, fituation, and other circum- 
ftances. I was forry to hear at the table d’héte, much ridicule thrown on the Abbé 
Rozier’s hufbandry, that it had beaucoup de fantafie mais rien folide ; in particular, they 
treated his paving his vineyards as a ridiculous circum{tance. Such an experiment 
feemed remarkable, and I was glad tu hear of it, that I might defire to fee thefe paved 
vineyards. ‘The Abbe here, as a farmer, has juft that charaéter which every man will 
be fure to have who departs from the methods of his neighbours; for it is not in the 
nature of countrymen, that any body fhould come among them who can prefume with 
impunity to think for himfelf. I afked why he left the country? and they gave me a 
curious anecdote of the Bifhop of Beziers cutting a road through the Abbé’s farm, at 
the expence of the province, to lead to the houfe of his (the bifhop’s miftrefs), which 
occafioned fuch a quarrel, that Monf. Rozier-could ftay no longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feasyre of a government: that a man is to be forced to fell his eftate, and 
driven out of a cowatry, becaufe bifhopsmake love—I fuppofe to their neighbours’ wives, 
as no other love ts fafhionable in France. Which of my neighbours’ wives will tempt. 
the Bifhop of Norwich to make a road through my farm, and drive me to fell Bradfield? 
I give my authority for this anecdote, the chat of a table d’hote: it 1s as likely to be 
falfe as true; but Languedocian bifhops are certainly not Englifh ones. Monfieur de 
Rieufe received me politely, and fatisfied as many of my enquiries as he could ; for he 
| knew 
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knew little more of the Abbés hufbandry than common report, and what the farm itfelf 
told him. As to paved vineyards, there was no fuch thing: the report muft have taken 
rife from a vineyard of Burgundy grapes, which the Abbé planted in a new manner ;« 
he fet them in a curved form, in a fofs, covering them only with flints inftead of earth ; 

this fucceeded well. I walked over the farm, which is beautifully fituated, on the flope 

and top of a hill, which commands Beziers, its rich vale, its navigation, and a fine ac- 

companyment of mountains. 

Beziers has a fine promenade ; and is becoming, they fay, a favourite refidence for 
the Englifh, preferring the air to that of Montpellier. ‘Take the road to Pezenas. It 
leads up a hill, which commands, for fome time, a view of the Mediterranean. Through 
all this country, but particularly in the olive grounds, the cricket (cica/a_) makes a con- 
ftant, fharp, monotonous noife ; a more odious companion on the road can hardly be 
imagined. . Pezenas opens on a very fine country, a vale of fix or eight leagues extent 
all cultivated ; a beautiful mixture of vines, mulberries, olives, towns, and fcattered 
houfes, with a great deal of fine lucerne ; the whole bounded by gentle hills, cultivated 
to their tops. Atfupper, at the table d’hdéte, we were waited on by a female without 
fhoes or ftockings, exquifitely ugly, and diffufing odours not of rofes: there were, how- 
ever, a croix de St. Louis, and two or three mercantile-looking people, who prated 
with her very familiarly : at an ordinary of farmers, at the pooreft and remoteft market 
viliage in England, fuch an animal would not be allowed by the landlord to enter his 
houfe ; or by the guefts their room. 32 miles. 

The 25th. The road, in crofling a valley to and from a bridge, is a magnificent 
walled caufeway, more than a mile long, ten yards wide, and from eight to twelve feet 
high; with ftone pofts on each fide at every fix yards—a prodigious work. I know 
nothing more {triking to a traveller than the roads of Languedoc: we have not in Eng- 
land a conception of fuch exertions; they are fplendid and fuperb; and if I could free 
my mifid of the recolleétion of the unjuft taxation which pays them, I fhould travel with 
admiration at the magnificence difplayed by the States of this province. The police 
of thefe roads is however execrable—for I {carcely meet a cart but the driver is afleep 
in it. 

Taking the road to Montpellier, pafs through a pleafing country; and by another 
immenfe walled caufeway, twelve yards broad and three high, leading -clofe to the fea. 
To Gigean, near Frontignan and Montbafin, famous for their mufcat wines. Approach 
Montpellier ; the environs, for near a league, are delicious, and more highly ornamented 
than any thing I have feen in France. Villas well built, clean, and comfortable, with 
every appearance of wealthy owners, are fpread thickly through the country. They are, 
in general, pretty fquare buildings; fome very large. Montpellier, with the air rather 
of a great capital than of a provincial town, covers a hill that {wells proudly to the view. 
But on entering it, you experience a difappointment from narrow, ill-built, crooked 
ftreets, but full of people, and apparently alive with bufinefs; yet there is no confi- 

‘derable manufacture in the place; the principal are verdigreafe, filk handkerchiefs, 
blankets, perfumes, and /igueurs. The great object for a {tranger to view is the pro- 
menade, or f{quare, for it partakes of both, called the Perou. ‘There is a magnificent 
aqueduct on three tiers of arches for fupplying the city with water, from a hill at a 
confiderable diftance ; a very noble work; a chateau d’cau receives the water in a cir- 
cular bafon, from which it falls into an external refervoir, to fupply the city, and 
the jets d’eau that cool the air of a garden below, the whole ina fine fquare confi- 
derably elevated above the furrounding ground, walled in with a balluftrade, and , 
other mural decorations, and in the centre a good equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV, 
| Q 2 . There 
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There is an air of real grandeur and magnificence in this ufeful work, that {truck me 
more than any thing at Verfailles. ‘The view is alfo fingularly beautiful. To the fouth, 
the eye wanders with delight over’a rich vale, fpread with villas, and terminated by the 

“Tea. ‘To the north, aferies of cultivated hills. On one fide, the vaft range of the Py- 
renees trend away till loft in remotenefs. On the other, the eternal fnows of the Alps 
pierce the clouds. “The whole view one of the moft ftupendous to be feen, when a clear 
iky approximates thefe dillant objects. ———3 2 miles. 

The 26th. The fair of Beaucaire fills the whole country with bufinefs and motion ; 
mect many carts loaded; and nine diligences going or coming. Yelterday and to-day 
the hotteft 1 ever experienced ; we had none like them in Spain—the flies much worle 
than the heat. 30 miles. 

The 27th. ‘The amphitheatre of Nifines is a prodigious work, which fhews how well 
the Romans had adapted thefe edifices to the abominable ufes to which they were ercét- 
ed. The convenience of a theatre that could hold feventeen thoufand fpeClators without 
confufion; the magnitude; the maflive and fubftantial manner in which it is built with- 
out mortar, that has with{tood the attacks of the weather, and the worfe depredations 
of the barbarians in the various revolutions of fixtcen centuries, all {trike the attention 
forcibly. | 

I viewed the Maifon Quarré laft night; again this morning, and twice more in the 
day ; it is beyond all comparifon the moft light, elegant, and pleafing building I ever 
deheld. Without any magnitude to render it impofing; without any extraordinary 
magnificence to furprize, it rivets attention. ‘There is a magic harmony in the pro- 
portions that charms the eye. One can fix on no particular part of pre-eminent beauty; 
it #s one perfect whole of fymmetry and grace. What an infatuation in modern archi- 
tects, that can overlook the chafte and elegant fimplicity of tafte, manifeft in fuch a 
work, and yet rear fuch piles of laboured foppery and heavinefs as are to be met with 
in France! The temple of Diana, as it is called, and the ancient baths, with their mo- 
dern reftoration, and the promenade, form part of the fame fcene, and are magnificent 
decorations of the city. ] was, in relation to the baths, in ill luck, for the water was 
all drawn off, in order to clean them and the canals. ‘The Roman pavements are fin- 
gularly beautiful, and in high prefervation. My quarters at Nifmes were at the Louvre, 
a large, commodious, and excellent inn—the houfe was almoft as much a fair from 
morning to night as Beaucaire itfelf could be. I dined and fupped at the table d’hote ; 
the cheapnefs of thefe tables fuits my finances, and one fees fomething of the manners 
of the people; we fat down from twenty to forty at every meal, moft motley companies 
of French, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans, with a Greek and Armenian; and 1 was. 
informed, that there is hardly a nation in Europe or Afia, that has not merchants at this 
great fair, chiefly for raw filk, of which many millions in value are fold in four days: 
all the other commodities of the world are to be feund there. 

One circumftance I muft remark on this numerous table d’hdéte, becaufe it has {truck 
me repeatedly, which is the taciturnity of the French. I came to the kingdom expe<t- 
Ing to have my ears conftantly fatigued with the infinite volubility and fpirits of the 
people, of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, by their Englith fire- 
fides. At Montpellier, though fifteen perfons and fome of them ladies were prefent, I 
found it impoffible to make them break their inflexible filence with more than a mono. 
fyllable, and the whole company fat more like an aflembly of tongue-tied quakers, than 
the mixed corhpany of a people famous for loquacity. _ Here alfo, at Nifmes, with a dif- 
ferent party at every meal it is the fame; not a Frenchman will open his lips. ‘To-day 
at dinner, hopelefs of that nation, and fearing to lofe the ufe of an organ they had fo 
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little inclination to employ, I fixed mylfclf by a Spaniard, and having been fo lately 
in his country, 1 found him ready to converle, and tolerably communicative; and 
indeed we had more converfation than thirty other perfons maintained among them: 
felves, | - os 

The 28th. Early in the morning to the Pont du Gard, through a plain co. 
vered with vaft plantations of olives to the left, bur much walte rocky land. At the 
firft view of that celebrated aquedudt, I was rather difappointed, having expected 
fomething of greater magnituc. ; but foon found the error: I was, on examining it 
more nearly, convinced that it poflefled every quality that ought to make a ftrong 
impreffion, It is a ftupendous work ; the magnitude, and the maflive folidity of the 
architecture, which may probably endure two or three thoufand years more, united 
with the undoubted utility of the undertaking, to give us a high idea of the {pirit of 
exertion which executed it for the fupply of a provincial town: the furprife, however, 
may ceafe, when we conficer the nations enflaved that were the workmen.—Return- 
ing to Nilmes, meet many merchants returning from the fair; each with a child’s 
drum tied to his cloak-bag : my own hittle girl was too much in my head not to love 
them for this mark of attention to their children ;—but whya drum? Have they not 
had enough of the military in a kingdom, wliere they are excluded from all the ho- 
nours, re{pect, and emolument, that can flow from the fword ?—I like Nifmes much ; 
and if the inhabitants be at all on a par with the appearance of their city, 1 fhould pre- 
fer it for a refidence to moft, if not all the townsI fave feen in France. The theatre 
however, 1s acapital point, in that Montpellier is faid to exceed it. 24 miles, 

The 29th. Pals fix leagues of difagrecable country to Sauve. Vines’and olives. 
The chateau of Monf. Sabbatier {trikes in this wild country ; he has inclofed much 
with dry walls, planted many mulberries and olives, which are young, thriving, and 
well inclofed, yet the foilis fo ftony, that no earth is vifible; fome of his walls are 
four feet thick, and one of them twelve thick and five high, whence it feems, he 
thinks moving the {tones a neceflary improvement, which I much queftion. He has 
built three or four new farm houfes; I fuppofe he refides on this eftate for improving 
it. I hope he does not ferve; that no moon-fhine purfuit may divert him from a con- 
du€t honourable to himfelf, and beneficial to his country.—-Leaving Sauve, I wag 
much ftruck with a large tract of land, fecmingly nothing but huge rocks; yet moft 
of itinclofed and planted with the moft induftrious attention. very man has an olive, 
a mulberry, an almond, or a peach-tree, and vines {cattered among them; fo that the 
whole ground is covered with the oddeft mixture of thefe plants and bulging rocks, 
that can be conceived. The inhabitants of this village deferve encouragement for their 
induftry ; and if I were a French minifter, they thould have it. They would foon 
turn all the deferts around them into gardens. Such a knot of aétive hufhandmen, 
who turn their rocks into fcenes of fertility, becaufe I fuppofe their own, would do 
the fame by the waftes, if animated by the fame omnipotent principle. Dine at St. 
Hyppolite, with eight proteftant merchants returning home to Rouverge, from the 
fair of Beaucaire ; as we parted at the fame time, we travelled together; and from 
their converfation, I learned fome circum{tances of which I wanted to be informed ; 
they told me alfo, that mulberrics extend beyond Vigan, but then, and efpecially 
about Milhaud, almonds take their place, and are in very. great. quantities. 





oes 


My. Rouverge friends prefled me to pafs with them to Milhaud and Rodez, affuring- 


me, that the cheapnels of their province was fo great, that it would tempt me to live 


fome time amongitt them, ‘That I might have a houfe at Milhaud, of:four tolerabje 


rooms on a floor furnifhed, for twelve louis a-year; and live in the utmoft plenty 
: with 
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with all my family, if I would bring them over, for a hundred louis a-year: that there 
were many families of noblefle, who fubfifted on fifty, and even on twenty-five a-year. 
Such anecdotes of cheapnefs are only curious when confidered in a political light, as 
contributing on one hand to the welfare of individuals ; and on the other, ascontribu- 
ting to the profperity, wealth, and power of the kingdom; if I fhould meet with 
many fuch inftances, and alfo with others directly contrary, it will be neceffary to con- 
fider them more at large. 30 miles, 

The 30th. Going out of Gange, I was furprifed to find by far the greateft exer- 
tion in irrigation which I had yet feen in France; and then pafs by fome {teep moun- 
tains, highly cultivated in terraces. Much watering at St. Laurence. The fcenery 
very interefting toa farmer. From Gange, to the mountain of rough ground which 
I croffed, the ride has been the moft interefling which I have taken in France; the 
efforts of indultry the moft vigorous ; the animation the moft lively. An a€tivity has 
been here, that has {wept away all difficulties before it, and has cloathed the very rocks 
with verdure. It would be a difgrace to common fenfe to afk the caufe : the enjoyment 
of property muft have done it. Give a man the fecure pofleffion of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden; give him a nine year’s leafe of a garden, and he will 
convert it intoa defert. ‘lo Montadier over a rough mountain covered with box and la- 
vender; it is a beggarly village, with an auberge that made me almoft fhrink. Some 
cut-throat figures were eating black bread, whofe vifages had fo much of the gallies that 
I thought I heard their chains rattle. I looked at their legs, and could not but imagine 
they had no bufinefs to be free. There is a {pecies of countenance fo horribly bad, that 
it is impoffible to be miftaken in one’s reading. I was quite alone, and abfolutely with- 
out arms. ‘Tillthis moment, I had not dreamt of carrying piftols: I fhould now have 
been better fatisfied, if 1 had had them. ‘The mafter of the auberge, who feemed 
firft coufin to his guefts, procured for me fome wretched bread with difficulty, but it was 
not black.— No meat, no eggs, no legumes, and execrable wine : nocorn for my mule ; 
no hay; no ftraw; no grafs: the loaf fortunately was large ; 1 took a piece, and fliced 
the reft for my four-footed Spanifh friend, who ate it thankfully, but the aubergifte grow- 
led. —Defcend by a winding and excellent road to Maudieres, where a vaft arch is thrown 
acrofs the torrent. Pafs St. Maurice, and crofs a ruined foreft amongft fragments of 
trees. Defcend three hours, by a moft noble road hewn out of the mountain fide to 
Lodeve, adirty, ugly, ill built town, with crooked clofe f{treets, but populous, and 
very induftrious.—Here I drank excellent light and pleafing white wine, at 5s. a bot- 
tle. 36 miles. 

The 3:ft. Crofs a mountain by a miferable road, and reach Beg de Rieux, which 
fhares with Carcaffone, the fabric of Londrins, for the Levant trade.—Crofs much 
wafte to Beziers. —I met to-day with an inftance of ignorance in a well drefled French 
merchant, that furprized me. He had plagued me with abundance of tirefome foolifh. 
queftions, and thea afked for the third or fourth time what country I was of. I told 
him I was a Chinefe. How far off is that country ?—I replied, two hundred leagues. 
Deux cents lieux! Diable! c’eft un grand chemin! ‘The other day a Frenchman afked 
me, after telling him I was an Englifhman, if we had trees in England ?—I1 replied, 
that we had a few. Wad we any rivers?—Oh, none atall. Ah ma foi c’eft bien trifte ! 
This incredible ignorance, when compared with the knowledge fo univerfally diffemi- 
nated in England, is to be attributed, like every thing elfe, to government. 40 
miles. : 7 

Auguft 1. Leave Beziers, in order to go to Capeftan by the pierced mountain. 
Crofs the canal of Languedoc feveral times; and over many waftes to mcrae 
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The Pyrenees now full to the left, and their roots but a few leagues off. At Carcaf- 
fonne they carried me to a fountain of muddy water, and to a gate of the barracks ; 
but I was better pleafed to fee feveral large good houfes of.manufadturers, that fhew 
wealth. 40 miles. | 

The 2d. Pafsaconfiderable convent, with a long line of front, and rife to Fanjour. 
——16 miles. | 

The 3d. At Mirepoix they are building a moft magnificent bridge of feven flat 
arches, each of fixty-four feet fpan, which will coft 1,800,000 livres, (78,750l.)5 it 
has been twelve years erecting, and will be finifhed in two more. The weather for 
feveral days has been as fine as poflible, but very hot; to-day the heat was fo difa- 
greeable, that I refted from twelve to three at Mirepoix ; and found it fo burning, that 
it was an effort to go half a quarter of a mile to view the bridge. The myriads of flies 
were ready to devour nie, and I could hardly fupport any light in the room. Riding 
fatigued me, and I enquired fora carriage of fome fort to carry me, while thefe great 
heats fhould continue; I had done the fame at Carcaffone ; but nothing like a cabrio- 
let of any fort wasto be had. When it is recollected that that place is one of the moft 
confiderable manufacturing towns in France, containing fifteen thoufand people, and 
that Mirepoix is far from being a mean place, and yet not a voiture of any kind to be 
had, how will an Englifhman blefs himfelf for the univerfal conveniences that are fpread 
through his own country, in which I believe there is not a town of fifteen hundred 
people in the kingdom where poft chaifes and able horfes are not to be had at a mo- 
ment’s warning! What a contrdft! This confirms the faét deducible from the 
little traffic on the roads even around Paris itfelf. Circulation is ftagnant in France. — 
The heat was fo great that I left Mirepoix difordered with it: this was by far the hot- 
teft day that Lever felt. ‘The hemifphere feemed almoft in a flame with burning rays 
that rendered it impoffible to turn one’s eyes within many degrees of the radiant orb 
that now blazed in the heavens.—Crofs another fine new bridge of three arches; and 
come to a woodland, the firft I had feen for a great diftance. Many vines about Pa- 
miers, which ts fituated in a beautiful vale, upon a fine river. The place itfelf is ugly, 
ftinking, and ill built; with an inn! Adieu, Monf. Gafcit; if fate fend me to fuch 
another houfe as thine—be it an expiation for my fins! 28 miles. 

The 4th. Upon leaving Amons, there 1s the extraordinary fpettacle of a river 
iffuing out of a cavern in a mountain of rock ; on croffing the hill you fee where it en- 
ters by another cavern.—It pierces the mountain. Moft countries, however, have 
inftances of rivers pafling under ground. AtSt. Gerond’s go to the Croix Blanche, 
the moft execrable receptacle of filth, vermin, impudence, and impofition that ever 
exercifed the patience, or wounded the feclings of a traveller. A withered hag, the 
dzemon of beaftlinefs, prefides there. 1 laid, not refted, in a chamber over a ftable, 
whofe effluviz through the broken floor were the leaft offenfive of the perfumes afford- 
ed by this hideous place.—It could give me nothing but two ftale eggs, for which I 
paid, exclufive of all other charges, 20s. Spain brought nothing to my eyes that 
equalled this fink, from which an Englifh hog would turn with difguft. But the inns 
all the way from Nifmes are wretched, except at Lodeve, Gange, Carcaffonne, and 
Mirepoix. St. Gerond’s muft have, from its appearance, four or five thoufand peo- 
ple. Pamiers near twice that number. What can be the circulating connection be-. 
tween fuch maffes of people and other towns and countries, that can be held together 
and fupported by fuch inns? ‘There have been writers who look upon fuch obferva-. 
tions as arifing merely from the petulance of travellers, but it fhews their extreme ig- 
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morance. Such circumftances are political data. We cannot demand allthe books of 
France to be opened in order to explain the amount of circulation in that kingdom; a 
politician muf{t therefore collect it from fuch circumftances as he can afcertain ; and 
among thele, traflicon the great roads, and the convenience of the houfes prepared for 
the reception of travellers, tell us both the number and the condition of thofe travellers ; 
by which term] chiefly allude to the natives, who move on bufinefs or pleafure from 
place to place; for if they be not confiderable enough to caule good inns, thofe who 
come from a diftance will not, which is evident from the bad accommodations even — 
in the high road from Calais to Rome. On the contrary, go in England to towns 
that contain fifteen hundred, two thoufand, or three thovfand people, in fituations ab- 
folutely cut off from all dependence, or almott the expectation of what are properly 
called travellers, vet you will meet with neat inns, well drefied and clean people keep- 

ing them, good furniture, and a refr efhing civility; your fenfes may not be gratified, 

but they will not be offended ; and if you demand a poft chaife and a pair of horfes, 
the coft of which is not lefs than 80]. in fpite of a hcavy tax, it will be ready to carr y 
you whither you pleafe. Are no political conclufiors to be drawn from this amazing 
contraft? It proves that fuch a population in England have connections with other 
places to the amount of fupporting fuch houfes. he friendly clubs of the inhabitants, 
the vifits of friends and relations, the parties of pleafure, the refort of farmers, the 
‘ntercourfe with tne capital and with other towns, torm the fupport of good inns; and 
m a country where they are not to be found, it is a propf that there 1s not the fame 
quantity of motion ; or that it moves by means of Jefs wealth, lefs confumption, and 
lefs enjoyment. In this journey through Languedoc, I have pafled an incredible num. 
ber of iplendid bridges, and many fuperb cauleways. But hi only proves the abfur- 
dity and oppreflion of government. Bridges that colt 70 or 80,coul. and immenfe 
caufeways to connect towns, that have no better inns than fuch as 1 have defcribed, 

appear to be grofs abfur dities. ‘hey cannot be made for the mere ule of the inhabi- 
tants, becaufe one-fourth of the expence would anfwer the purpofe of real utility. 

They are therefore objects of public magnificence, and confequently for the eye of 
travellers. But what traveller, with his perfon furrounded by the beggarly filth of an 
inn, and with all his fenfes offended, will not condemn fuch inconfiftencies, and will not 
wifh for more comfort and lefs appearance of {pleidour ? 30 miles. 

Vhe sth. ‘To St. Martory is an almoit uninterrupted rangé of well inclofed, and 
well cultivated country.—For an hundred miles paft, the women generally without 
fhoes, even in the towns; and in the country many men alfo.— The heat yefterday 
and to-day as intenfe as it was before: there is no bearing any light 3 in the roonis ; all 
muft be fhut clofe, or none are tolerably cool: in going out of a light room into a 
dark one, though both to the north, there is a very fenfible coolnefs; and out of a 
dark one into a roofed balcony, is like going into an oven. I have been advifed every 
day not to ftir till four o’clock. From ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, the. 
heat makes all exercife moft uncomfortable ; and the flies arc a curfe of Egypt. Give 
me the cold and fogs of England, rather than fuch a heat, fhould it be laiting. ‘The 
natives, however, aflert, that this intenfity has now continued as long as it commonly 
does, namely, four or five days; and that the greatefl part even of the hotte(t months 
is much cooler than the weather is at prefent.— In two hundred and fifty miles diftant, 
I have met on the road two cabriolets only, and three miferable things like old Englith 
one horfe chaifes; not one gentleman; though many merchants as they call them- 
{elves, each with two or three cloak- bags behind him: a fcarcity of travellers that is 
amazing. ———28 miles. 6 The 
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The 6th. To Bagnere de Luchon, rejoining my friends, and not difpleafed to have 
a little reft in the cool mountains, after fo burning a ride. 28 miles. 

The roth. Finding our party not yet ready to fet out on their return to Paris, I 
determined to make ufe of the time there was yet to fpare, ten or eleven days, in a 
tour to Bagnere de Bigorre, to Bayonne, and to meet them on the way to Bourdeaux, 
at Auch. This being fettled, I mounted my Englifh mare, and took my laft leave of 
Luchon. 28 miles. 

The 11. Pafsa convent of Bernardine monks, who have a revenue of 30,000 livres. 
It is fituated in a vale, watered by a charming chryftal ftream, and fome hills, cover- 
ed with oak, fhelter it behind.—Arrive at Bagnere, which contains little worthy of 
notice, but it is much frequented by company on account of its waters. To the val- 
ley of Campan, of which I had heard great things, and which yet much furpaffed my 
expectation. It is quite different from all the other vales I have feen in the Pyrenees 
or in Catalonia. The features and the arrangement novel. In general the richly cul- 
tivated flopes of thofe mountains are thickly enclofed; this, on the contrary, is open. 
The vale itfelf is a flat range of cultivation and watered meadow, fpread thickly with 
villages and fcattered houfes. ‘he eaftern boundary is a rough, fleep, and rocky 
mountain, and affords pafturage to goats and fheep; a contralt to the weftern, which 
forms the fingular feature of the fcene. It is one noble fheet of corn and grafs unen- 
clofed, and interfe€ted only by lines that mark the divifion of properties, or the chan- 
nels that conduct water from the higher regions for irrigating the lower ones; the 
whole is one matchlefs flope of the richeft and moft luxuriant vegetation. Here and: 
there are {cattered fome fmall maffes of wood, which chance has grouped with wonder- 
ful happinefs for giving variety to the fcene. The feafon of the year, by mixing the 
rich yellow of ripe corn with the green of the watered meadows, added greatly to the 
colouring of the landfcape, which is upon the whole the moft exquifite for form and 
colour that my eye has ever been regaled with. —Take the road to Lourde, where is 
a caftle on a rock, garrifoned for the mere purpofe of keeping ftate prifoners, fent hi- 
ther by lettres de cachet. Seven or eight are known to be here at prefent ; thirty have 
been here at a time; and many for life—torn by the relentlefs hand of jealous tyranny 
from the bofom of domeftic comfort; from wives, children, friends, and hurried for 
crimes unknown to themfelves—more probably for virtues—to languifh in this detefted 
abode of mifery—and die of defpair. Oh, liberty! liberty !—and yet this is the mild- 
eft government of any confiderable country in Europe, our own excepted. The 
difpenfations of Providence feem to have permitted the human race to exift only 
as the prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons for the prey of hawks, 35 miles. 

The 12th. Pau is a confiderable town, that has a parliament and a linen manufac- 
ture; but it is more famous for being the birth-place of Henry IV. I viewed the 
caftle, and was fhewn, as all travellers are, the room in which that amiable prince 
was born, and the cradle, the fhell of a tortoife, in which he was nurfed. What.an 
effe& on pofterity have great and diftinguifhed talents! This is a confiderable town, but 
I queftion whether any thing would ever carry a {tranger to it but its poffefiing the cra- 
dle of a favourite character. 

Take the road to Moneng, and come prefently to a fcene which was fo new to me 
in France, that I could hardly believe my own eyes, A fucceflion of many well-built, 
tight, and comfortable farming cottages, built of {tone, and covered with tiles; each 
having its little garden, enclofed by clipt thorn edges, with plenty of peach.and other 
fruit-trees, fome fine oaks fcatteréd in the hedges, and young trees nurfed up with fo 
much care, that nothing but the foftering attention of the owner could effet any thing 
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like it. To every houfe belongs a farm, perfeétly well enclofed, ‘with grafs borders 
mown and neatly kept around the corn fields, with gates to pafs from one enclofure to 
‘another. The men are all drefled with red.caps, like the Highlanders of Scotland. 
There are fome parts of England (where {mall yeomen {till remain) that refemble this 
:country of Bearne; but we have very little that is equal to what I have feen in this 
‘ride of twelve miles from Pau to Moneng. It is all in the hands of little proprietors, 
without the farms being fo {mall as to occafion a vicious and miferable population. 
~ Anair of neatnefs, warmth, and comfort breathes over the whole. It is vifible in their 
‘new-built houfes and ftables; in their Imtle gardens ; in their hedges; in the courts 
‘before their doors; even in'the coops for their poultry, and the {ties for their hogs. 
A peafant does not think of rendering his. pig comfortable, if his own happinefs hang 
by the thread of a nine years leafe. We are now in Bearne, within a few milcs of the 
-cradle of Henry IV. Do they inherit thefe bleflings from that good prince? The be- 
nignant genius of that good monarch feems to reign ftill over the country ; each pea- 
fant has the fowl in the pet. 4 miles. | 
_ The sath. The agreeable fcene of yefterday continues; many {mall properties, and 
every appearance of rural happinefs. Navareen is a {mall walled and fortified town, 
confifting of three principal ftreets, which crofs at right angles, with a {mall {quare. 
From the ramparts there is the view of a fine country. ‘Vhe linen fabric fpreads through 
it. To St. Palais the country is moftly inclofed, and much of it with thorn hedges, ad- 
mirably trained, and kept neatly clipped. ——25 miles. 

The rath. Left St. Palais, and took a guide to conduc me four leagues to Anfpan. 
Fair day, and the place crowded with farmers; Ifaw the foup prepared for what we 
‘fhould call the farmer’s ordinary. There was a mountain of fliced bread, the colour 
-of which was not inviting; ample provifion of cabbage, greafe, and water, and about 
"as much meat for fome {cores of people, as half a dozen Englifh farmers would have 
eaten, and grumbled at their hoft for hort commons. 26 miles. 

The t sth. Bayonne is by much the prettieft town I have feen in France; the houfes 
are not only well built of ftone, but the ftreets are wide, and there are many openings 
which, though not regular fquares, havea goad effect. The river is broad, and many 
of the houfes being fronted to it, the view of them from the bridge is fine. ‘The pro- 
menade is charminy; it has many rews of trees, whofe heads join and form a fhade 
delicious in this hot climate. In the evening, it was thronged with well drefled people 
-of both fexes; and the women, through all the country, are the handfome(t I have 
feen in France. Incoming hither from Pau, 1 faw what ts very rare in that kingdom, 
clean and pretty country girls; in moft of the provinces, hard labour deftroys both 
perfon and complexion. ‘The bloom of health on the cheeks of a well dreffed country 
girl is not the worft feature in any landfcape. I hired a chaloup for viewing the em- 
‘barkment at the mouth of theriver. By the water fpreading itfelf too much, the har- 
_ bour was injured; and government to contraé it, has built a wall on the north bank a 

mile long, and another on the fouth fhore of halfin length. Jt is from ten to twenty 
feet wide, and about twelve high, from the top of the bale of rough ftone, which ex- 
tends twelve or fifteen feet more. Towards the mouth of the harbour, it is twenty 
feet wide, and the ftones on both fides crampt together with irons. ‘They are now 
driving piles of pine fixteen feet deep, for the foundation. It is on the whole, a work 
of great expence, magnificence, and utility. 

The 16th. To Dax isnot the beft way to Auch, but I had a mind to fee the famous 
‘wafte called Les Landes de Bourdeaux, of which I had long heard and read fo much. 
I} was informed, that by this route, I should pafs through more than twelve leagues of 
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therh. They reach almoft to the gates of Bayonne; but broken by cultivated fpots 
foraleagueortwo. Thefe landes are fandy traéts covered with pine trees, cut regu- 
larly for rein. Hiftorians report, that when the Moors were expelled from Spain, they 
apphed to the court of France for leave to fettle on and cultivate thefe landes; and that. 
the court was much condemned for refufing them. It feems to have been taken. for 
granted, that they could not be peopled with French; and therefore ought rather to 
be given to Moors, than to be lett wafte.—At Dax, there is a remarkably hot fprin 
in the middle of thetown.- Jt is a very fine one, bubbling powerfully out of the 
ground in a large bafon, walled in; it is boiling hot ; it taftes like common water, and 
I was told that it was not impregnated with any mineral. The only ufe to which it is: 
applied is for wafhing linen. Itis atall {cafons of the fame heat, and in the fame quan-. 
tity. 297 miles. | | 

‘Lhe 17th. Pafs a diftri&t of fand as white as fnow, and fo loofe as to blow; yet it 
has oaks two feet in diameter, by reafon of a bottom of white adhefive earth like marl. 
Pafs three rivers, the waters of which mipht be applied in irrigation, yet no ufe made. 
of them. The Duke de Bouillon has vaft poffcflions in thefe lands. A, Grand Seigneur 
will at any time, and in any country, explain the reafon of improveable land being left 
watte. 29 miles. 

The 18th. As dearnefs is, in my opinion, the general feature of all money exchanges. 
in France, it is but candid to note inftances to the contrary, At Airé, they gave me, . 
at the Croix d’Or, foup, eels, fweet-Lread, and green peas, a pigeon, a chicken, and 
veal cutlets, with a defert of bifcuits, peaches, nectarines, plums, and a glafs of li- 
queur, with a bottle of good wine, all for 4°f (20d.) oats for my mare 20f. and hay 
1of. At the fame price at St. Severe, I had a iupper laft uipht not interior to it. 
Every thing at Airé feemed good and clean; and what is very uncommon, I hada 
parlour to eat my dinner in, and was attended by a neat well dreffed girl. The laft 
two hours to Airé it rained fo violently, that my filk furtout was an infufficient de- 
fence; and. the old landlady was in no hafte to give me fire cnough to be dried. 

miles. ; 
The roth. Pafs Beek, which feems a flourifhing little place, if we may judge by the 
building of new houfes. Vhe Clef d’Or is a large, new, and good inn. 

Jn the two hundred and feventy miles from Bagnere de Luchon to Auch, a general 
ebfervation I may make is, that the whole, with very few exceptions, is inclofed ; and 
that the farm-houfes are evcry where {cattered, inftead of being, as in many parts of. 
France, colle€ted in towns. I have feen fcarccly any gentlemen’s country-feats that 
feem at all modern ; and in general, they are thin to a furprifing degree., I have not 
met with one country equipage, nor any thing like a gentleman riding to fee'a neigh- 
bour. Scarcely a gentleman atall. At Auch, met by appointment my friends, on their 
return to Paris. ‘The town is almoft wichout manufactures or commierce, and is fup- - 
ported chiefly by the rents of the country. But they have many of the nobleffe in the 
province, too poor to live here; fome indced fo poor that they plough their own fields; 
and thefe may poffibly be much more eflimable members of fociety than the fools and © 
knaves who laugh at them. a1 miles. | | 
The 20th. Pafs Fleuran, which contains many good houfes, and go through a 
populous country to Léitour, a bifhoprick, the diccefan of which we left at Bag- 
mere de Luchon. ‘The fituation is beautiful on the point of a ridge of hills.—— - 
20 miles. | 

The gad. By Levrac, through a fine country, to the Garonne, which we crofs by 
aferry. ‘This river is here a quarter of a mile broad, with every appearance of com- 
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merce. <A large barge pafled loaded with cages of poultry; of fuch confequence 
throughout the extent of this navigation is the confumption of the great city of Bour- 
deaux! The rich vale continues to Agen, and is very highly cultivated; but has not 
the beauty of the environs of Leitour. If new buildings be a criterion of the flourifhing 
ftate of a place, Agen profpers. The bifhop has raifed a magnificent palace, the cen- 
tre of whichis in a good tafte; but the junction with the wings not equally happy. 
23 miles. | | | 

“The 23d. Pafs a rich and highly cultivated vale to Aguillon; much hemp, and 
every woman in the country employed on it. Many neat well-built farm-houfes on 
fmall properties, and all the country very populous. View the chateau of the Duc 
d’Aguillon, which, being in the town, is badly fituated, according to all rural ideas ; but 
a town is ever an accompaniment of a chateau in France, as it was formerty in molt 
parts of Europe; it feems to have refulted from a feudal arrangement, that the Grand 
Seigneur might keep his flaves the nearer to his call, as a man builds his ftables near 
his houfe. This edifice is a confiderable one, built by the prefent duke; begun about 
twenty years ago, when he was exiled here during eight years. And, thanks to that 
banifhment, the building went on nobly ; the body of the houfedone, and the detach- 
ed wings almoft finifhed. But as foon as the fentence was reverfed, the duke went to 
Paris, and has not been here fince, confequently all now ftands ftill. It is thus that 
banifhment alone will force the French nobility to execute what the Englith do for plea- 
fure—refide upon and adorn their eftates. ‘There is one magnificent circumftance, 
namely, an elegant and fpacious theatre; it fills one of the wings. ‘The orcheftra is 
for twenty-four muficians, the number kept, fed, and paid, by the duke when here. 
This elegant and agreeable luxury, which falls within the compafs of a very large for- 
tune, is known in every country in Europe except England; the pofleflors of great 
eftates here preferring horfes and dogs very much before any entertainmént a theatre 
can yield. ‘To Tonnance.——25 miles. 

The 24th. Many new and good country feats of gentlemen, well built, and fet off 
with gardens, plantations, &c. Thefe are the effects of the wealth of Bourdeaux. 
Thele people, like other Frenchmen, eat little meat; in the town of Leyrac, five oxen 
only are killed in a year; whereas an Englifh town, with the fame population, would 
confume two or three oxen aweek. A noble view towards Bourdeaux for many 
leagues, the river appearing in four or five places. Reach Langon, and drink of its 
excellent white wine. 32 mules. | = | 

The 25th. Pafs through Barfac, famous alfo for its wines. They are now plough- 
ing with oxen between the rows of the vines, the operation which gave Tull the idea 
of horfe-hoeing corn. Great population, and country feats all the way. At Caftres 
the country changes to an uninterefting flat. Arrive at Bourdeaux, through a conti- 
nued village. ——-30 miles. 7 
_ The 26. Much as I had read and heard of the commerce, wealth, and magnificence 
of this city, they greatly furpaffed my expectations. Paris did not anfwer at all, for 
it is not to be compared to London; but we muft not name Liverpool in competition 
with Bourdeaux. The grand feature here, of which 1 had heard moft, anfwers the 
leaft; I mean the quay, which is refpeCtable only for length, and its quantity of bufi- 
nefs, neither of which, to the eye of a ftranger, is of much confequence, if devoid of 
beauty.: The row of houfes is regular, but without either magnificence or beauty. It 
is a dirty, floping, muddy fhore; parts without pavement, incumbered with filth and 
ftones; barges lie here for loading and unloading the fhips, which cannot approach to 
what fhould be a quay. Here is all the dirt and difagreeable circumftances of trade, 
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without the order, arrangement, and magnificence ofa quay. Barcelona is unique in 
this refpect. When I prefumed to find fault with the buildings on the river, it muft 
not be fuppofed that 1 include the whole; the crefcent which is in the fame line is bet- 
ter. The place royale, with the ftatue of Louis XV. in the middle, is a fine opening, 
and the buildings which form it regular and handfome. But the quarter of the chapeau 
rouge is truly magnificent, confifting of noble houfes, built, like the reft of the city, 
of white hewn ftone. It joins the chateau trompette, which occupies near half a mile 
of the fhore. This fort 1s bought of the king, by a company of fpeculators, who are 
now pulling it down with an intention of building a fine fquare and many new {ftreets, 
tothe amount of 1800 houfes. I have feen a defign of the fquare and the {treets, and 
it would, if executed, be one of the moft fplendid additions to a city that is to be feen 
inEurope. This great work ftands ftill at prefent through a fear of refumptions. The 
theatre, built about ten or twelve years ago, is by far the moft magnificent in France. 
T have feen nothing that approaches it. The building is infulated, and fills up a {pace 
of three hundred and fix feet by one hundred and fixty-five, one end being the princi- 
pal front, containing a portico the whole length of it, of twelve very large Corinthian 
columns. The entrance from this portico is by a noble veftibule, which leads not 
only to the different parts of the theatre, but alio to an elegant oval concert-room, 
and faloons for walking and refrefhments. The theatre itfelf is of a vaft fize; in fhape 
the fegment of an oval. The eftablifhment of actors, attreffes, fingers, dancers, or- 
cheftra, &c. fpeaks the wealth and luxury of the place. I have been affured, that 
from thirty to fifty louis a night have been paid to a favourite actrefs from Paris. 
Larrive, the firft tragic actor of that capital, is now here, at seo livres (211. 12s. 6d.) 
a night, with two benefits. Dauberval, the dancer, and his wife (the Mademoifelle 
Theodore of London) are retained as principal ballet-mafter and firft female dancer, at 
a falary of 28,000 livres(12251.). Pieces are performed every night, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, as every where in France. The mode of living that takes place here among 
merchants is highly luxurious. Their houfes and eftablifhments are on expenfive 
fcales. Great entertainments, and many ferved on plate: high play is a much worle 
thing ;—and the fcandalous chronicle {peaks of merchants keeping the dancing and 
finging girls of the theatre at falarics which ought to import no good to their cre- 
dit. This theatre, which does fo much honour to the pleafures of Bourdeaux, was 
raifed at the expence of the town, and coft 270,000l. The new tide corn mill, cre@- 
ed by a company, is very well worth viewing. <A large canal is digged and formed in 
mafonry of hewn ftone, the walls four feet thick, leading under the building for the tide 
coming in, to turn the water wheels. It is then conducted in other equally well form- 
ed canals to a refervoir; and when the tide returns it gives motion to the wheels again. 
Three of thefe canals pafs under the building for containing twenty-four pairs of ftones. 
Every part of the work is on a fcale of folidity and duration, admirably executed. 
The eftimate of the expence is 8,000,000 livres (350,000l.); but I know not how to 
credit fuch a fum. How far the erection of {team engines to do the fame bufinels 
would have been found a cheaper method, I fhall not enquire; but I fhould apprehend 
that: the common water-mills on the Garonne, which ftart without fuch enormous ex- 
pences for their power, muft in the common courfe of events ruin this company, 
‘The new houfes that are building in all quarters of the town, mark, too clearly to be 
mifunderftood, the profperity of the place. ‘The fkirts are every whcre compofed of 
new ftreets; with ftill newer ones marked out, and partly built. Thefe houfes are in 
general {mall, or on a middling fcale, for inferior tradefmen. They are all of white 
ftone, and add, as they are finifhed, much to the beauty of the city. I enquired into 
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the date of thefe new ftreets, and found that four or five years were in general the pe- 
riod: that is to fay, fince the peace; and from the colour of the ftone of thofe ftreets 
next in age, it is plain that the. foirit of building was at a flop during. the war. Since 
the peace they have gone on with great activity. What a fatire on the government of 
the two kingdoms, to permit in one the prejudices of manufacturers and merchants, and 
in the other the infidious policy of an ambitious court, to hurry the two nations into 
wars that check beneficial works, and {pread ruin where private exertion was bufied in 
deeds of profperity! The rent of houfes and lodgings rifles. every day ; they complain 
that the expences of hving have increafed in ten years full thirty per cent. ‘There can 
hardly te a clearer proof of an advance in profperity. 

The commercial treaty with England being a fubject too interefting not to demand at- 
tenticn, we made theneceffary enquiries. Here it is confidered as a wife meafure, that 
tends equally to the benefit of both countries. | ! 

We went twice to fee Larrive perform his two capital parts of the Black Prince in 
Monf. du Belloy’s Piere le Cruel, and Philoétete, which gave mea very high idea of the 
French Theatre. ‘Uhe inns at this city are excellent; the hotel d”Angleterre and the 
Prince of Afturias; at the latter we found every accommodation to be wifhed, but with 
an inconfiftence that cannot be too much condemned : we had very elegant apartments, 
and were ferved on plate, yet the neceflary-houfe the fame temple of abomination that 
is to be met in a dirty village. 

The 28th. Leave Bourdeaux; crofs the river by a ferry, which employs twenty-nine 
men and fifteen boats, and lets at 18,c00 livres 7871.) a year. ‘Vhe view of the Garonne 
is very fine, appearing twice as broad as the Thames at London; and the number of 
large fhips lying in it, makes it, I fuppofe, the richeft water view that France has to boait. 
Hence to the Dordonne, a noble river, though much inferior to the Garonne; the ferry 
lets at 6000 livres. Reach Cavignac. 20 miles. 

The 29th. To Barbefieux, fituated in a beautiful country, finely diverfified and 
wooded; the marquifate, of which, with the chateau, beiongs to the Duke de la Roche- 
foucald, whom we met here; he inherits this eftate from the famous Louvois, the mi- 
nifter of Louis XIV. In thefe thirty-feven miles of country, lying between the great 
rivers Garonne, Dordonne, and Charente, and confequently in one of the belt parts of 
France for markets, the quantity of wafte land is furprifing ; it is mdeed the predomi- 
nant feature. Much of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince de Soubile, who would not 
fell any partof them. Thus it is whenever you ftumble on a Grand Seigncur, even one 
who was worth millions, you are fure to find his property a defert. he Duke of Bouil- 
lon’s and this Prince’s are two of the greate{t properties in France ; and all the fens I 
have yet feen of their greatnefs, are waltes, landes, deferts, fern, ling—Go to their re- 
fidence, wherever it may be, and you would probably find them in the mid{t of a fore(t, 
very well peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh! if I were the legiflator of 
-Brance for a day, I would make fuch great lords fkip*! We fupped with the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld ; the provincial aflembly of Saintonge is foon to meet, and this 
nobleman, being the prefident, 1s waiting for their aflembling. 

The 3oth. Through a chalk country, well wooded, though without inclofures, to 
Angouléme ; the approach to that town is fine; the country around being beautiful 
with the fine river Charente, here navigable, flowing through it. 25 miles, 

- The 31ft. Quitting Angouléme, pafs through a country almoft covered with vines, 
and acrofs a noble wood belonging to the Duchefs d’Anville, mother of the Duke de la 








® Lean affure the reader that thefe fentiments were thofe of the moment ; the events that have taken place 
almoft induced me to ftrike many {uch paffages out, but it is fairer to all parties to leave them. 
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Rochefoucauld, to Verteul, a chateau of the fame lady, built in 1459, where we found 
every thing that travellers could wilh in a hofpitable manfion. ‘Yhe Emperor Charles 
V. was entertained here by Anne de Polignac, widow of Francis 11. Count de la Roche. 
foucauld, and that Prince, faid aloud “ avoir samais été en maifon qui fentit mieux fa 
grande vertu honnétteté S feigneurie que cella [a.’’—It is excellently kept ; in thorough 
repair, fully furnifhed, and all in order, which merits praife, confidering that the family 
rarely are here for more than a few days in a year, having many other and more confi- 
derable feats in different parts of the kingdom. If this juft attention-to the interefts of 
pofterity were more general, we fhould not fee the melancholy fpectacle of ruined cha- 
teaus in fo many parts of France. In the gallery isa range of portraits from the tenth 
century ; by one of which it appears, that this eftate came by a Mademoifelle la Roche- © 
foucauld, in 1470. The park, woods, and river Charente here are fine: the laft abounds 
greatly in carp, tench, arid perch. It is at any time eafy to get from fifty to one hun- 
dred brace of fifh that weigh from three to ten pound each: we had a brace of carp for 
fupper, the fweeteft without exception, I ever tafted. If I pitched my tent in France, I 
fhould choofe it to be bya river that gave fuch fifh. Nothing provokes one fo much in a 
country refidence as a lake, a river, or the fea within view.of the-windows, anda dinner 
every day without fifh, which ts fo common in England. 27 miles. 

September 1ft. Pafs Caudec, Ruffec, Maifons-Blanches, and Chaunay. At the 
firlt of thefe places, view a very fine flour-mill built by the late Count de Broglio, bro- 
ther of the Marechal de Broglio, one of the ableft and moft active officers in the French 
fervice. In his private capacity, his undertakings were of a national kind ; this mill, an 
iron forge, and the project of a navigation, proved that he had a difpofition for every 
exertion that could, according to the prevalent ideas of the times, benefit his country ; 
that is to fay, in every way except the one in which it would have been effective—prac- 
ticalagriculture. ‘This day’s journey has been, with fome exceptions, through a poor, 
dull, and difagreeable country. 35 miles. | 

The 2d. Poitou, from what I fee of it, isan unimproved, poor, and ugly country. 
It feems to want communication, demand, and activity of all kinds; nor does it,.on an 
average, yield the half of what it might. The lower part of the province is much 
richer and better. Arrive at Poitiers, which is one of the worft built towns I have feen 
in France; very large and irregular, and containing {carcely any thing worthy of notice, 
except the cathedral, which is well built, and very well kept. ‘he fineft thing by far in 
the town is the promenade, which 1s the moft extenfive I have feen; it occupies a 
‘confiderable fpace of ground, with gravelled walks, &c. excellently kept.——-12 miles. 

The 3d. A white chalky country to Chateaurault, open, and thinly peopled, though 
not without country-feats. That town has fome animation, by reafon of its navigable 
river, which falls into the Loire. ‘There is a confiderable cutlery manufatture: we 
were no fooner arrived, than our apartment was full of the wives and daughters of ma- 
nufacturers, each with her box of knives, fciffars, toys, &c. and with fo much civil fo- 
licitude to have fomething bought, that had we wanted nothing it would have been im- 
poffible to let fo much urgency prove vain. It is remarkable, as the fabrics made here 
are cheap, that there is fcarcely any divifion of labour in this manufacture ; it is in the 
thands of diftin€ and unconnected workmen, who go through every branch on their 
‘own account, and without afliftance, except from their families. 25 miles. 

The 4th. Pafs a better country, with many chateaus, to Les Ormes, where we ftopt 
to fee the feat built by the late Cqunt de Voyer d’Argenfon. ‘This chateau isa large 
handfome edifice of ftone, with two very confiderable wings for offices and ftrangers’ 
apartments : the entrance is into a neat veftibale, at the end of which is the goede a 
: circular 
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circular marble raom, extremely elegant and well furnifhed: in the drawing room are 
paintings of the four French victories of the war of 1744: in every apartment there is 
a ftrong difpofition to Englith furniture and modes. This pleafing refidence belongs at 
prefent'to the Count d’Argenfon. The late Count who built it formed with the pre- 
fent Duke of Grafton, in England, the fcheme of a very agreeable party. ‘The Duke 
was to go over with his horfes and pack of fox hounds, and live here for fome months, 
with a number of friends. It originated in the propofal to hunt French wolves with 
Englifh fox-dogs. Nothing could be better planned than the fcheme, for I.es Ormes is 
large enough to have contained a numerous party ; but the Count’s death deftroyed the 
plan. This is a fort of intercourfe between the nobility of two kingdoms, which I am 
{furprifed does not take place fometimes ; it would vary the common fcenes of life ver 
agreeably, and be produttive of fome of the advantages of travelling in the molt eligible 
way. 23 miles. 

The sth. ‘Vhrough a dead flat and unpleafant country, but on the fineft road I have 
feen in France—nor does it feem poffible that any fhould be finer ; not arifing from great 
exertions, as in Languedoc, but from being laid flat with admirable materials. Chateaus 
are {cattered every where in this part of Vouraine; but farm houfes and cottages thin, 
till you come in fight of the Loire, the banks of which feem one continued village. The 
vale‘ through which that river flows, may be three miles over ; a dead level of burnt ruf- 
fet meadow. 

The entrance of Tours is truly magnificent, by a new flreet of large houfes, built of 
hewn white ftone, with regular fronts. This fine ftreet, which is wide, and with foot pave- 
ments on each fide, is cut in a ftrait line through the whole city to the new bridge, of 
fifteen flat arches, each of feventy-five feet fpan. It 1s altogether a noble exertion for the 
decoration of a provincial town. Some houfes remain yet to be built, the fronts of 
which are done; fome reverend fathers are fatisfied with their old habitations, and do 
not choote the expence of filling up the clegant defign of the Tours projectors; they 
ought, however, to be unroofted if they will not comply, for fronts without houfes be- 
hind them have a ridiculous appearance. From the tower of the cathedral there is dn 
extenfive view of the adjacent country ; but the Loire, for fo confiderable a river, and 
for being boafted as the moft beautiful in Europe, exhibits fuch a breadth of fhoals and 
fands as to be almott fubverfive of beauty. In the chapel of the old palace of Louis 
XL. Les Pleffis les Tours, are three pictures which deferve the traveller’s notice; a holy 
family, St. Catharine, and the daughter of Herod; they feem to be of the beft age of 
Italian art. ‘There is a very fine promenade here ; long and admirably thaded by four 
rows of noble and lofty elms, which for fhelter again{ft a burning fun can have no fu- 
pericr ; parallel with it is another on the rampart of the old walls, which looks down 
on the adjacent gardens; but thefe walks, of which the inhabitants have long boafted, 
are at prefent objects of melancholy ; the corporation has offered the trees to fale, and 
I was affured they would be cut down the enfuing winter.—QOne would not wonder at 
an Englifh corporation facrificing the ladies’ walk for plenty of turtle, venifon, and 
madeira; but that a French one fhould have fo little gallantry, is inexcufable. 

The 9th. The Count de la Rochefoucauld having a feverifh complaint when he ar- 
rived here, which prevented our proceeding on the journey, it became the fecond daya 
confirmed fever ; the beft'phyfician of the place was called in, whofe conduc I liked 
much, for he had recourfe to very little phyfick, but much attention to keep his apart- 
ment cool and airy ; and feemed to have great confidence in leaving nature to throw off 
the malady that oppreffed her. Who is it that fays there is a great difference between a 
good phyfician and a bad one; yet very little between a good one and none at all? 

. | : Among 
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Among other excurfions, I took a ride on the banks of the Loire towards Saumur, 
and found the country the fame as near Tours; but the chateaus not’ fo numerous or 
good. Where the chalk hills advance perpendicularly towards the river, they prefent 
a moft fingular fpectacle of uncommon habitations ; bor a great number of houfes are 
cut out of the white rock, fronted with mafonry, and holes cut above for chimnies, 
fo that you fometimes know not where the houfe is from which you fee the finoke 
iffuing. ‘Thefe cavern-houfes are in fome places in tiers one above another. Some 
with little fcraps of gardens have a pretty effect. In general, the proprietors occupy 
them ; but many are let at 10, 12, and 15 livres a year. The people I talked with 
feemed well fatisfied with their habitations, as good and comfortable: a proof of the 
drynefs of the climate. In England the rheumatifm would be the chief inhabitant. 
Walked to the Benedictine convent of Marmoutier, of which the Cardinal de Rohan, 
at prefent here, isabbot. 

The 1oth. Nature, or the Tours doétor, having recovered the Count, we fet for. 
ward on our journey. ‘The road to Chanteloup is made on an embankment, that fee 
cures a large level traét from floods. The country more uninterefting than | could 
have thought it poffible in the vicinity of a great river.—View C hanteloup, the mag- 
ficent feat of the late Duke de Choifeul. It is fituated on a rifing ground, at fome 
diftance from the Loire, which in winter, or after great floods, is a fine objedt, but 
at prefent is fcarcely feen. ‘The ground-floor in front confifts of feven rooms : the 
dining-room of about thirty by twenty, and the drawing-room thirty by thirty-three : 
the library is feventy-two by twenty, fitted up by the prefent pofleffor, the Duke de 
Penthievre, with very beautiful tapeftry from the Gobelins. In the pleafure- 
ground, on a hill commanding a very extenfive profpect, is a Chinefe pagoda, ane 
hundred and twenty feet high, built by the duke, in commemoration of the perfons 
who vifited him in his exile. On the walls of the firft room in it their names are en. 
graven on marble tablets. The number and rank of the perfons do honour.to the - 
duke and to themfelves. The idea was a happy one. The forelt you look down on . 
from this building is very extenfive; they fay eleven leagues acrofs: ridings are cut — 
pointing to the pagoda; and when the duke was alive, thefe glades had the mifchie- | 
vous animation of a vaft hunt, fupported fo liberally as to ruin the matter of it, and 
transferred the property of this noble eftate and refidence from his family to the laft 
hands I fhould with to fee it in—a prince of the blood. Great lords love too much an - 
environ of forefts, boars, and huntimen, inftead of marking their refidence by the 
accompaniment of neat and well cultivated farms, clean cottages, and happy peafants. 
In fuch a method of fhewing their magnificence, rearing foretts, gilding domes, or 
bidding afpiring columns rife, might be wanted; but they would have, inftead of 
them, erections of comfort, eftablifhments of eafe, and plantations of felicity: and 
their harveft, inftead of the flefh of boars, would be in the voice of cheerful crati- 
tude—they would fee public profperity flourifh on its beft bafis of private happineds. 
— Asa farmer, there is one feature which fhews the Duke de Choifeul had fome merit: 
he built a noble cow-houfe; a platform leads along the middle, between two rows of 
mangers, with flalls for feventy-two, and another apartment, not fo large, for others, 
and for calves. He imported one hundred and twenty very fine Swifs cows, and vifi- 
ted them with his company every day, as they were kept conftantly tied up. To this — 
I may add the beft built fheep-houfe I have feen in France: and I thought I faw from | 
the pagoda part of the farm better laid out and ploughed than common in the country, . 
fo that he probably imported fome ploughmen.—This has merit in it; but it was all 
the merit of banifhment. Chanteloup would neither have been built, nor decorated, 
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nor furnifhed, if the duke had not been exiled. It was the fame with the Duke 
d’Aguillon. Thefe minifters would have abominated the country, inftead of rearing 
fuch edifices, or forming fuch eftablifhments, if they had not both been fent from Ver- 
failles,’ ‘View the manufadture of fteel at Amboife, eftablifhed by the Duke de Choi- 
feul. Vineyards the chief feature of agriculture. 37 miles. 
The trth. To Blois, an old town, prettily fituated on the Loire, with a rood 
ftone bridge of eleven arches. We viewed the caltle, for the hiftorical monument it 
affords that has rendered it fo famous. Fhey fhew the room where the council affem- 
bled, and the chimney in it before which the Duke of Guife was ftanding when the 
king’s page came to demand his prefence in the royal clofet: the door he was entering 
when ftabbed: the tapeltry he was in the at of turning afide: the tower wherc his 
brother the cardinal fuffered; with a hole in the floor into the dungeon of Louis XI. 
of which the guide tells many horrible ftories, in the fame tone, from having told 
them fo often, in which the fellow in Weitininfter Abbey gives his monotonous hif- 
tory of the tombs. ‘The beft circumftance attending the view of the fpots, or the walls 
within which great, daring, or important actions have been performed, is the impref- 
fion they make on the mind, or rather on the heart of the fpe€tator, for it is an emo. 
tion of feeling, rather than an effort of reflection. ‘The murders, or political execu- 
tions perpetrated in this caftle, though not uninterefling, were inflicted on, and cau- 
fed by.men who command neither our love, nor our veneration. ‘The character of 
the period, and of the men that figured in it, were alike difgufting. Bigotry and 
ambition, equally dark, infidious, and bloody, allow no feelings of regret. Quit the 
Loire, and pafs to Chambord. The‘quantity of vines 1s great; they have them very 
flourifhing on a flat poor blowing fand. How well fatisfied would my friend Le Blanc 
be if his pooreft fands at Cavenham gave him a hundred dozen of good wine per acre 
per annum! See at one coup d’ail two thoufand acres of them. View the royal cha- 
teau of Chambord, built by that magnificent prince Francis I. and inhabited by the late 
Marechal de Saxe. I had heard much of this caftle, and it more than anfwered my 
expectation. It gives a great idea of the {plendour of that prince. Comparing the 
centuries, and the revenues of Louis XIV. and Francis I. I prefer Chambord infinitely 
to Verfailles. ‘The apartments are large, numerous, and well contrived. I admired 
the {tone ftair-cafe in the centre of the houfe, which, being in a double fpiral line, 
contains two diftinct ftair-cafes, one above another, by which means people are going 
up and down at the fame time, withcut feeing each other. ‘he four apartments in 
the attic, with arched ftone roofs, were in no mean talte. One of thefe Count Saxe 
turned into a neat well contrived theatre. We were fhewn the apartment which that . 
great foldier occupied, and the room in which he died. Whether in his bed or not 
1s yet a problem for anecdote hunters to folve.’ A report not uncommon in France 
was, that he was run through the heart in a duel with the Prince of Conti, who came 
to Chambord for that purpole ; and great care was taken to conceal it from the king 
(Louis XV.), who had fuch a friendthip for the marechal, that he would certainly 
have driven the prince out of the kingdom. There-are feveral apartments modernized, 
either for the marechal or for the governors that have refided here fince. In one there 
is a fine picture of Louis XIV. on horfeback. Near the caftle are the. barracks. for: 
the regiment of fifteen hundred ho fe, formed by Marechal de Saxe, and which Louis. 
XV. gave him, by appointing them to garrifon Chambord while their colonel made it 
his refidence. He lived here in great {plendour, and highly refpected by his fovereign,. 
and the whole kingdom.—The fituation of the caftle is bad; it 1s low, and without 
the leaft profpect that is interefting; indeed the whole country is fo flat that a high. 
_ ground. 
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ground is hardly to be found in it. From the battlements we faw the environs, of 
which the park or foreft forms three-fourths ; it contains within a wall about twenty 
thoufand arpents, and abounds with all forts of game to a degree of profufion. Great 
tracks of this park are wafte or under heath, &c. or at leat a very imperfeét cultiva- 
tion; I could not help thinking, that if the King of France ever formed the idea of 
eftablifhing one complete and perfeét farm under the turnip culture of England, here 
isthe place for it. Let him affign the chateau for the refidence of the direétor and all 
his attendants ; and the barracks, which are now applied to no ufe whatever, for flalls 
for cattle, and the profits of the wood would be fufficient to {tock and fupport the 
whole undertaking. What comparifon between the utility of fuch an eftablifhment, 
and that of a much greater expence applied here at prefent for fupporting a wretched 
haras ({tud), which has not a tendency but to mifchief! I may recommend fuch 
agricultural eftablifhments, but they never were made in any country, and never will 
be, till mankind are governed on principles abfolutely contrary to thofe which prevail 
at prefent—until fomething more be thought requifite for a national hufbandry than aca- 
dcemics and memoirs.——-—— 35, miles. | 

The rath. In two miles from the park wall regain the high road on the Loire. In 
difcourfe with a vigneron, we were informed that it froze this morning hard enough 
to damage the vines; and I may obferve, that for four or five days paft the weather 
has been conllantly clear, with a bright fun, and fo cold a north-eaft wind as to refem- _ 
ble much our cold clear weather in England in April; we have all our great coats on 
the whole day. Dine at Clarey, and view the monument of that able but bloody ty- 
rant Louis XI. in white marble; he is reprefented in a kneeling pofture, praying for- 
givenefs, 1 fuppofe, which doubilefs was promifed him by his priefts for his bafeneffes 
and his murders. Reach Orleans 30 miles. 

The .3th. Here my companions wanting to return as foon as poffible to Paris, 
took the dire€t road thither; but, having travelled it before, I preferred that by Peti- 
vier in the way to Fontainbleau. One motive for my taking this road was its pafling 
by Denainvilliers, the feat of the late celebrated Monf. du Hamel, where he made 
thofe experiments in agriculture which he has recited in many of his works. At Peti- 
vier I was juft by it and walked thither for the pleafure of viewing grounds I had read 
of fo often, confidering them with a fort of claflic reverence. His homme d’affaire, 
who conduéted the farm being dead, I could not get many particulars to be depended 
upon. Monf. Fougeroux, the prefent poffeflor, was not at home, or I fhould doubt- 
lefs have had all the information I wifhed. I examined the foil, a principal point in 
all experiments, when conclufions are to be drawn from them; and I took alfo nctes 
of the common hufbandry. Learning from the labourer who attended me that the 
drill-ploughs, &c. were yet in being, on a loft in one of the offices, I viewed them 
with pleafure, and found them, as well as I can remember, very accurately reprefented 
in the plates which their ingenious author has given. I was glad to find them laid up 
in a place out of common traffic, where they may remain fafe till fome other farming 
traveller, as enthufiaftic as myfelf, may view the venerable remains -of a ufeful ge- 
nius. Here isa ftove and bath for drying wheat, which he has defcribed alfo. In an 
inclofure behind the houfle is a plantation of various curious exotic trees, finely grown, 
alfo feveral rows of afh, elm, and poplar along the roads, near the chateau, all planted 
by Monf. du Hamel. It gave me {till greater pleafure to find that Denainvilliers is not an 
inconfiderable eftate. ‘The lands extenfive; the chateau refpe€table; with offices, 
gardens, &c. that prove it the refidence of a man of fortune ; from which it appears, 
that this indefatigable author, however he might have failed in fome of his purfwits, 
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met with that reward from his court which did it credit to beftow ; and that he was 
not, like others, left in obfcurity to the fimple rewards which ingenuity can confer on 
itfelf. Four miles before Malfherbsa fine plantation of a row of trees on each fide the 
road begins, formed by Monf. de Malfherbs, and is a ftriking inftance of attention to — 
the decorating of an open country. More than two miles of them are mulberries. 
They join his other noble plantations at Malfherbs, which contain a great variety of the 
moft curious trees that have been introduced in France. 36 miles. | 

The 14th. After pafling three miles through the foreft of Fontainbleau, arrive at 
that town, and view the royal palace, which has been fo repeatedly added to by feveral 
kings, that the fhare of Francis I. its original founder, is not eafily afcertained. He 
does not appear to fuch advantage as at Chambord. This has been a favourite with the 
Bourbons, from there having been. fo many Nimrods of that family. Of the apart- 
ments which are fhewn here, the King’s, the Queen’s, Monfieur’s, and Madame’s, 
are the chief, Gilding feems the prevalent decoration: but in the queen’s cabinet it is 
welland elegantly employed. The painting of that delicious little room is exquifite ; 
and nothing can exceed the extremity of ornament that is here with tafte beftowed. 
The tapeftries of Beauvais and the Gobelins are feen in this palace to great advantage. 
I liked to fee the gallery of Francis I. preferved in its ancient {tate, even to the andirons 
in the chimney, which are thole that fervedthat monarch. ‘The gardens are nothing ; 
and the great canal, as it is called, not to be compared with that at Chantilly. In the 
pond that joins the palace are carp as large and as tame as the Prince of Condé’s. 
The landlord of the inn at Fontainbleau thinks that royal palaces fhould not be feen 
for nothing ; he made me pay ro livres for a dinner, which would have coft me not 
more than half the money at the ftar and garter at Richmond. Reach Meulan. 

miles. | | 

"The 15th. Crofs, for a confiderable diftance, the royal oak forelt of Sendr.— 
About Montgeron, all open fields, which produce corn and partridges to eat it, for 
the number is enormous. There is on an average a covey of birdson every two acres, 
befides favourite fpots, where they abound much more. At St. George the Seine 
is a much more beautiful river than the Loire. Enter Paris once more, with the 
fame obfervation I made before, that there is not one-tenth of the motion on the 
roads around it that there is around London. Tothe hotel de la Rochefoucauld. 
20 miles. | 

The 16th, Accompanied the Count de la Rochefoucauld to Liancourt. 38 
miles. 

I went thither on a vifit for three or four days; but the whole family contributed 
fo generally to render the place.in every refpect agreeable, that I ftaid more than 
three weeks. At about halfa mile from the chateau is a range of hill that was chiefly 
a neglected walte: the Duke of Liancourt has lately converted this into a plantation, 
with winding walks, benches, and covered feats, in the Englifh ftile of gardening. 
The fituation is very fortunate. Thefe ornamented paths follow the edge of the de- 
clivity to the extent of three or four miles. The views they command are every 
where pleafing, and in fome places great. Nearer to the chateau the Duchels of Li- 
ancourt has built a menagerie and dairy in a pleafing talte. The cabinet and ante-room 
are very pretty; the faloon elegant, and the dairy entirely conftructed of marble, 
At a village near Liancourt, the duke has eftablifhed a manufature of linen and {tufts 
mixed with thread and cotton, which promifes to be of confiderable utility ; there are 
twenty-five looms employed, and preparations making for more. As the {pinning 
for thefe looms is alfo eftablifhed, it gives employment to great numbers of hands who 
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were idle, for they have no fort of manufacture in the country, theugh it is populous. 
Such efforts merit great praife. Conneéted with this is the execution of an excellent 
plan of the duke’s for eftablifhing habits of induftry in the rifing generation. The 
daughters of the poor people are received into an inftitution to be educated to ufeful. 
induftry ; they are inftruéted in their religion, taught to write and read, and to fpin, 
cotton; are kept till marriageable, and then a regulated proportion of their earnings 
given them as a marriage portion. There is another eftablifhment of which I am not 
fo good a judge; it is for training the orphans of foldiers to be foldiers themfelves. 
The Duke of Liancourt has raifed fome confiderable buildings for their accommoda- 
tion, well adapted to. the purpofe. The whole is under the fuperintenJance of a worthy 
and intelligent officer, Monfieur le Roux, captain of dragoons, and Croix de St. Louis, 
who examines every thing himfelf. There are at prefent one hundred and twenty boys, 
all dreffed in uniform.—My ideas have all taken a turn which I am too old to change; 
I fhould have been better pleafed to have feen one hundred and twenty lads educated to: 
the plough, in habits of culture fuperior to the prefent; but certainly the eftablifhment — 

is humane, and the conduct of it excellent. 
The ideas I had formed, before I came to France, of a countiy refidence in that 
kingdom, I found at Liancourt to be far from correét. I expected to find it a mere 
transfer of Paris to the country, and that all the burthenfome forms of a city were 
preferved, without its pleafures: but I was deceived: the mode of living, and the: pur- 
fuits, approach much nearer to the habits of a great nobleman’s houfe in England, 
than would commonly be conceived. A breakfatt of tea for thofe who chofe to repair 
to it; riding, fporting, planting, gardening, till dinner, and that not till half after 
two o’clock, inftead of their old fafhioned hour of twelve; mufic, chefs, and the other 
common amufements of a rendezvous-room, with an excellent library of feven or 
eight thoufand volumes, were well calculated to make the time pafs agreeably ; and to 
prove that there is a great approximation in the modes of living at prefent in the diffe. 
rent countriesof Europe. Amufements, in truth, ought to benumerous within doors ; 
for in fuch a climate, none are to be depended on without: the rain that has fallen 
here is hardly credible. I have, for five-and-twenty years paft, remarked in England, 
that I never was prevented by rain from taking a walk every day without going out 
while it actually rains; it may fall heavily for many hours; but a perfon who watches: 
an opportunity gets a walk ora ride. Since I have been at Liancourt, we have.had. 
three days in fucceflion of fuch inceflantly heavy rain, that I could not go an hundred. 
yards from the houfe to the duke’s pavilion, without danger of being quite wet. For 
ten days more rain fell here, Iam confident, had there been a gauge to meafure it,. 
than ever fell in England in thirty. The prefent fafhion in France,. of paffing fome: 
time in the country is new; at this time of the year, and for many weeks paft, Paris. 
is, comparatively {fpeaking, empty. Every body who has a country-feat is at it; and 
fuch as have none vifit others who have. ‘This remarkable revolution in the French: 
manners is certainly one of the beft cultoms they have taken from England; and its: 
introduction was effected the eafier, being aflifted by the magic of Roufleau’s writings. 
Mankind are much indebted to that fplendid genius, who, when living, was hunted 
from country to country, to feek an afylum, with as much venom as if he had been. 
a mad dog; thanks to the vile {pirit of bigotry, which has not yet received its death’s. 
wound. Women of the firft fafhion in France are now afhamed of not nurfing their 
own children ; and ftays are univerfally profcribed from the bodies of the poor iniants, © 
which were for fo many ages tortured in them, as they are. ftiltin Spain. ‘Phe country” 
| | refidence. 
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refidence may not have effeéts equally obvious ; but they will be no fefs fure in the end, 
and in all refpeéts beneficial to every clafs in the ftate. 

The duke of Liancourt being prefident of the provincial aflembly of the ele@&ion of 
Clermont, and pafling feveral days there in bufinefs, afked me to dine with the aflem- 
bly, as he faid there were to be fome confiderable farmers prefent. Thefe affemblies 
were to me interefting to fee. I accepted the invitation with pleafure. ‘hree confidera- 
ble farmers, renters, not proprietors of land, were members, and prefent. I watched 
their carriage narrowly, to fee their behaviour in the prefence of a great lord of the 
firft rank, confiderable property, and high in royal favour; and it was with pleafure 
that I found them behaving with becoming eafe and freedom, and though modek, and 
without any thing like flippancy, yet without any obfequioufnels offenfive to F. nelith 
ideas. They ftarted their opinions freely, and adhered to them with becoming confi. 
dence. A more fingular fpectacle was to fee two ladies prefent at a dinner of this fort, 
with five or fix-and-twenty gentlemen; fuch a thing could not happen in England. 
Ts fay that the French manners, in this refpect, are better than our own, is the affertion 
of an obvious truth. If the ladies be not prefent at meetings where the converlation 
has the greateft probability of turning on fubje&ts of more importance than the frivolous 
topics of common difcourfe, the fex muft either remain on the one hand in ignorance, 
or on the other, be filled with the foppery of cducation, learned, affected, and for- 
bidding. The converfation of men, not engaged in tnfling * purfuits, is the bett {chool 
for the education of a woman. 

The political converfation of every company I have feen has turned much more on 
the affairs of Holland than on thofe of France. The preparations going on for a war 
with l-ngland are in the mouths of all the world; but the finances of France are in fuch 
a {tate of derangement, that the people beft infor med aflert a war to be impoffible ; 
the Marquis of Verac, the late French ambaflador at the Hague, who was fént thither, 
as the Englifh politicians aflert, exprefsly to bring about a revolution in the eet 
ment, has been at Liancourt three days. It may eafily be fuppofed, that he is cautious 
in what he fays in fuch a mixed company ; but it is plain enough, that he is well per- 
fuaded that that revolution, change, or leflening the Stadtholder’s power ; that plan, 
in a word, whatever it was, for which he negociated in Holland, had for fome time 
been matured and ready for execution, almoft without a poflibility of failure, had the 
Count de Vergennes confented, and not {pun out'the bufinefs by refinement on re- 
finement, to make himfelf the more neceflary to the French cabinet ; and it unites 
‘with the idea of fome fenfible Dutchmen, with whom I have converfed on the fub- 

ject. 

: During my ftay at Liancourt, my friend Lazowfki accompanied me on a little ex- 
curfion of two days to Ermenonville, the celebrated feat of the Marquis de Girardon. 
‘We paffed by Chantilly to Morefountain, the country-feat of Monfieur de Morefoun- 
tain, prevoft des merchands of Paris; the place has been mentioned as decorated in the 
Englith ftyle. It confifts of two fcenes; one a garden of winding walks, and orna- 
niented with a profufion of temples, benches, grottos, columns, ruins, and I know not 
what; [hope the French who have not been in England, do not confider this as the 
Englih tafte. It is in fact as remote from it as the moft regular ftyle of the laft age. 
‘The water view is fine. There is a.gaiety and cheerfulnefs in it that contraft well with 
the brown and unpleafing hills that furround it, and which partake of the wafte cha- 
raéter of the worft part of the furrounding country. Much has been done here; and 
it wants but few additions to be as perfect as the ground admits. 
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Reach Ermenonville, through another part of the Prince of Condé's foreft, which 
joins the ornamented grounds of the Marquis Girardon. ‘This place, after the refi- 
dence and death of the perfecuted but immortal Rouficau, whofe tomb every one 
knows is here, became fo famous as to be reforted to very generally. It has been. 
defcribed, and plates publifhed of the chief views; to enter into a particular defcrip- 
tion would therefore be tirefome; I fhall only make one or two obfervations, which I 
do not recollect have been touched on by others. It confifts of three diftiné water 
fcenes; or of two lakes and ariver. We were firft fhewn that which is fo famous for 
the {mall ifle of poplars, in which repofes all that was mortal of that extraordinary 
and inimitable writer. This fcene is as well imagined, and as well executed as could 
be wifhed. ‘The water is between forty and fifty acres; hills rife from it on both fides, 
and itis fufficicntly clofed in by tall wood at both ends, to render it fequeftered. The 
remains of departed genius ftamp a melancholy idea, from which decoration would 
depart tco much. and accordingly there is little. We viewed the fcene in a flill even- 
ing. The declining fun threw a lengthened fhade on the lake, and filence feemed to 
repofe onits unrufHed bofom; as fome poet fays, I forget who. The worthies to whom. 
the temple of philofophers is dedicated, and whofe names are marked on the columns,. 
are Newton, Lucem.—Defeartes, Nil in rebus inane. —Voltaire, Ridiculum. — Rouffeau,. 
Naturam.—And‘on another unfinifhed column, Quis hoc perficiet? The other lake is 
larger; it nearly fills the bottom of the vale, around which are fome rough, rocky, 
wild, and barren fand hills; either broken or tpread with heath; in fome places wood- 
ed, and in others fcattered thinly with junipers. ‘Vhe character of the fcene is that of 
wild and undecorated nature, in which the hand of art was meant to be conccaled 
as much as was confiftent with eafe of accefs. ‘Fhe laft {cene is that of a river, which 
is made to wind through a lawn, receding from the houfe, and broken by wood; the 
ground is not fortunate; it is too dead a flat, and no where viewed to much advantage. 

From Ermenonville we went, the morning after, to Braflcule, the fcat of Madame 
du Pont, fifter of the Duchefs of Liancourt. What was my furprife at finding this 
Vifcountels a great farmer! A French lady, young enough to enjoy all the ple:fures 
of Paris, living in the country, and minding her farm, was an unlooked-for tpectacle. 
She has probably more lucerne than any other perfon in Europe—two hundred and 
fifty arpents. She gave me, ina moft unaffeCted and agreeable manner, intelligence 
about her lucerne and dairy; but of that more elfewhere. Returned to Liancourt 
by Pont, where there is a handfome bridge of three arches, the conftruction ancommon, 
each pier confifting of four pillars, with a towing-path under one of the arches for the 
barge-horfes, the river being navigable. | | 

Amongft the morning amufements [I partook at Liancourt was /a chaff. In deer 
fhooting, the {portfmen place themfelves at diltances around a wood, then beat it, and 
feldom more than one in a company gets a fhot; it is more tedious than is eafily con- 
ceived; like angling, inceffant expectation, and perpetual difappointment. Partridge: 
and hare fhooting are almoft as different from that of England. We took this diverfion 
in the fine vale of Catnoir, five or fix miles from Liancourt ; arranging ourlelves in a: 
file at about thirty yards from perfon to perfon, and each with a fervant and a loaded 
gun, ready to prefent when his mafter fires; thus we marched acrofs and acrofs the: 
vale, treading up the game. Four or five brace of hares, and twenty brace of ar- 
tridges were the fpoils of the day. I like this mode of {hooting but litth: ocrer 
than waiting for deer. The beft circum{tance to me of exercife in company 32 wp 
not fo once) is the feftivity of the dinner at the clofe of the day. ‘Lo enjoy this, 
it muft not be pufbed to great fatigue. Good {pirits, after violent exercile, are 
ie oe we aWaye, 
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always the affe€tation of filly young folks (I remember being that fort of fool my- 
felf whenI was young), but with fomething more than moderate, the exhilaration 
of body is in unifon with the flow of temper, and agreeable company -is then deli- 
cious. On fuch days as thefe we were too late for the regular dinner, and had one by 
ourfelves, with no other dreffing than the refrefhment of clean linen; and thefe were 
not the repafts when the duchefs’s champaigne had the worft flavour. A man isa poor 
creature who does not drink a little too much on fuch occafions: mais prenez-y-garde : 
repeat it often; and you may make it a mere drinking party, the luftre of the pleafure 
fades, and you become what wasan Enolifh fox hunter. One day while we were thus 
dining @ ? Anglois, and drinking the plough, the chace, and I know not what, the 
Duchefs of Liancourt ad fome of her ladies came in fport to fee us. It was a moment 
for them to have betrayed ill-nature in the contempt of manners not French, which they 
might have endeavoured to conceal under a laugh ;—but nothing of this; it wasa good 
humoured curiofity; a natural inclination to fee others pleafed and in {pirits. /s ont 
été de grands chaffeurs aujoura’hui, faid one. Ob! ils s’applaudiffent de leurs exploits. 
Do they drink the gun? faid another. L.eurs maitreffes certainement, added a third. 
Jaime @ les voir en gaitté ; il y a quelque chofe d’aimable dans tout ceci. ‘Yo note fuch 
trifles may feem fuperfluous to many; but what is life when trifles are withdrawn? 
They mark the temper of a nation betrer than objeéts of importance. In the moments 
of council, victory, fight, or death, mankind, I fuppofe, are nearly the fame. Trifles 
difcriminate better, and the number is infinite that gives me an opinion of the good 
temper of the French. 1 am fond neither of a man nor a recital that can appear only 
on ftilts, and dreffed in holiday geers. It is every day feelings that decide the colour 
of our lives; and he who values them the moft plays the beft for the {take of happinefs. 
But it is time to quit Liancourt, which 1 do with regret. Take leave of the good old 
Duchefs d’Eftiflac, whofe hofpitality and kindnefs ought ever to be remembered. 
51 miles. | 

The gth, :cth, and 11th. Return by Beauvais and Pontoife, and enter Paris for 
the fourth time, confirmed in the idea that the roads immediately leading to that 
capital are deferts, comparatively fpeaking, with thofe of London. By what means 
can the conneétion be carried on with the country? ‘The French muft be the-moft 
ftationary people upon earth, when in a place they muft reft without a thought of go- 
ing to another; or the Englifh muft be the moft reftlefs; and find more pleafure in 
moving from one place to another, than in refting to enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobility went only to their country feats when exiled thither by the court, the roads 
could not be more folitary. 25 miles. | . 

The :2th. My intention was to take lodgings; but on arriving at the hotel de la 
Rochefoucauld, 1 found that my hofpitable duchefs was the fame perfon at the capital 
as in the country; fhe had ordered an apartment to be ready far me. It grows fo late 
in the feafon, that I fhall make no other ftay here than what will be neceflary for view- 
ing public buildings. ‘Uhis will unite well enough with delivering fome letters I brought 
to a few men of {cience; and it will leave me the evenings for the theatres. of which 
there are many in Paris. In throwing on paper a rapid coup d’ail of what I fee of a 
city, fo well known in England, I fhall be apt to delineate my own ideas and feclings, 
perhaps more than the obje&ts themfelves ; and be it remembered, that I profefs to 
dedicate this carelefs itinerary to trifles, much more than to objects that are of real con- 
fequence. From the tower of the cathedral, the view of Paris is complete. It is a vafk 
city, even to ‘the eye that has feen London from Sr. Paul’s; a circular form gives an 
advantage to Paris; but a much greater is the atmofphere. ‘It is now fo clear, that 
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one would fuppofe it the height of fummer: the clouds of coal-fmoke that envelope | 
London, always prevent a diftinct view of that capital, but I take it to be one-third at 
leaft larger than Paris. The buildings of the parliament houfe are disfigured by & gilt 
and taudry gate, and a French roof. The hotel des Monoies is a fine building ; and 
the facade of the Louvre one of the moft elegant in the world, becaufe they have (to 
the eye) no roofs; in proportion as a roof is feen, a building futlers. Tdo net recol- 
lect one edifice of diftinguithed beauty (unlefs with domes) in which the roof is not fo 
flat as to be hidden, or nearly fo. What eyes then muit the French architeéts have 
had, to have loaded fo many buildings with coverings ofa height deftructive of all 
beauty? Put fuch a roof as we fee on the parliament houfe or on the Vhuileries, upon 
the facade of the Louvre, and where would its beauty be P——At night to the opera, 
which I thought a good theatre, till they told me it was built in ix weeks; and then 
it became good for nothing in my eyes, for I fuppofe it will be tumbling down in fix 
years. Durability is one of the effentials of building: what pleafure would a beautiful 
front of painted paftcboard give: Vhe Alcefte of Gluck was performed; that part 
by Mademoifelle St. Hubert, their firft finger, an excellent actrefs. As to fcenes, 
dreffes, decorations, dancing, &c. this theatre is much fuperior to that in the Hay- 
market. 

The 13th. Acrofs Paris to the rue de blancs Manteaux, to Monf. Brouffonet, 
fecretary of the Society of Agriculture ; he is in Burgundy. Called on Mr, Gook 
from London, who is at Paris with his drill-plough, waiting for weather to fhew its 
performance to the Duke of Orleans: this is a French idea, improving France by 
drilling. A man fhould learn to walk before he learns to dance. here is agility in 
cutting capers, and it may be done with grace ; but where is the necefiity to cut them 
atall?. ‘Lhere has been much rain to-day ; and itis alrnoft incredible to a perfon uled 
to London, how dirty the ftrcets of Paris are, and how horribly inconvement and dan- 
gerous walking is without a foot-pavement. We had a large party at dinner, with 
politicians among them, and fome interefting converlation on the prefent ftate of 
France. The fecting of every body feems to be that the archbifhop will not be able to 
do any thing towards exonerating the fiate from tac burthen of its prefent fituation ; 
fome think that he has not the inclination; others that he has not the courage ; others 
that he has not the ability. By fome he 1s thought to be attentive only to his own in- 
tereft; and by others, that the finances are too much deranged to be within the power 
of any fyftem to recover, fhort of the ftates-general of the kingdom; and that it is 
impoflible for fuch an affembly to meet without a revolution in the government en- 
fuing. All feem to think that fomething extraordinary will happen; and a bank- 
ruptcy is an idea not at all uncommon, But who is there that will have the courage 
to makeit? 7 

The 14th. To the Benedictine abbey of St. Germain, to fee pillars of African mar- 
ble, &c. It is the richeft abbey in France: the abbot has 309,000 livres a_ year 
(13,1251) I lofe my patience at feeing juch revenues thus beflowed ; confiltent with 
the fpirit of the tenth century, but not with that of the eighteenth. What a noble 
farm would a fourth of this income eftablifh! what turnips, what cabbages, what 
potatoes, what clover, what fheep, what wooi!—Are not thefe things better than 
4 fat ecclefialtic? If an active Englifh farmer were mounted behind this abbot, I think 
he would do more good to France with half the income than half the abbots of the 
kingdom with the whole of theirs. Pafs the Baltile; another pleafant object to make 
agreeable emotions vibrate mn a man’s bofom. I fearch for good farmers, and run my 
head at every turn againtt monks and {tate prifons.—‘lo the arfenal, to wait on Mant, 
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Lavoifier, the celebrated chemift, whofe theory of the non-exiftence of phlogifton has 
made as much noife in the chemical world as that of Stahl, which eftablifhed its exif. 
tence. Dr. Prieftley had given me a letter of introduction. I mentioned in the courfe 
of converfation his laboratory, and he appointed ‘Tuefday. By the Boulevards, to 
the Place Louis XV. which is not properly a fquare, but a very noble entrance to a 
great city. ‘The fagades of the two buildings erected are highly finifhed. ‘The union 
of the Place Louis XV. with the champs Elifees, the gardens of the ‘Thuilleries and 
the Seine ts open, airy, elegant, and fuperb; and is the moft agreeable and beft built 
part of Paris; here one can be clean and breathe freely. But by far the fineft thing 
J have yet feen at Waris is the Halle aux bleds, or corn market; it is a vaft rotunda ; 
the roof entirely of wood, upon a new principle of carpentry, to defcribe which would 
demand plates and long explanations; the gallery is one hundred and fifty yards 
round, confequently the diameter is asmany feet. It is as ight as if fufpended by the 
fairies. In the grand area, wheat, peafe, beans, lentils, are ftored and fold. In the 
furrounding divifions, flour on wooden ftands. You pafs by ftair-cafes doubly wind- 
ing within each other to {pactous apartments for rye, barley, oats, &c. The whole 
is fo well planned, and fo admirably executed, that I know of no public building that 
exceeds it either in France or England. And if an appropriation of the parts to the 
conveniencies wanted, and an adaptation of every circumftance to the end required, in 
-union with that elegance which is confiftent with ufe, and that magnificence which re- 
fults from ftability and duration, be the criteria of public edifices, I know nothing 
that equals it:—it has but one fault, and that is fituation; it fhould have been upon 
the banks of the river, for the convenience of unloading barges without land carriage. 
In the evening, to the Comedie Italienne; the edifice fine; and the whole quarter re- 
gular and new built, a private {peculation of the Duke de Choifeul, whofe family has 
a box entailed for ever.—L’Aimant jaloux. Here is a young finger, Mademoifelle 
Rinard, with fo fweet a voice, that if fhe fung Italian, and had been taught in Italy, 
would have made a delicious performer. 

Yo the tomb of Cardinal de Richlieu, which is a noble production of genius: by 
ar the finelt ftatue I have feen. Nothing can be imagined more eafy and graceful 
than the attitude of the cardimal, nor can nature be more expreffive than the figure 
of weeping feience. Dine with my friend at the Palais Royal at a coffee-houfe; well 
drefled people; every thing clean, good, and well ferved: but here, as every where 
Me, you pay a good price for good things ; we ought never to forget that a low price 
tor bad things is not cheapnefs. In the evening to VEcole des Peres, at the Comedie 
Frenguile, a crying larmovant thing. This theatre, the principle one at Paris, is a 
fine building, with a magnificent portico. Aftcr the circular theatres of France, how 
can any one relifh our ill-contrived oblong holes of London ? 

The 16th. To Monf. Lavoifier, by appointment. Madame Lavoifier, a lively, 
fenfible, fcientific lady, had prepared a dejeuné Anglois of tea and coffee; but her 
converfation on Mr. Kirwan’s Effay on Phiopifton, which fhe is tranflating from the 

_Englifh, and on other fubjects, which a woman of underftanding, who works with her 
hufbard in his laboratory, knows how to adorn, was the beft repalt. ‘Phat aparnment, 
the operations of which have been rendered fo interefting to the philofophical world, 
I had the pleafure of viewing. In the apparatus for acrial experiments, nothing makes 
fo great a figure as the machine for burning inflammable and vital air, to make, or 
depofit water ; it is a fplendid machine. ‘Three veffels are held in fufpenfion with in- 
dexes for marking the immediate variations of their weights; two, that are as larye 
“as haff hogfheads, contain the one inflammable, the cther the yital air, and a tube of 
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communication paffes to the third, where the two airs unite and burn ; by contrivan- 
ces, too complex to defcribe without plates, the lofs of weight of the two ars, as indi- 
cated by their refpedctive balances, equal at every moment to the gain in the third vel» 
fel from the formation or depofition of the water, it not being yet afcertaincd whether 
the wat-r be actually made or depofited. If accurate (of which I muft confefs 1 have 
little conception), it isa noble machine. Monf. Lavoifier, when the ftructure of i 
was commended, faid Mais oiii monfieur, 8 meme par un artifte Francois! with an ac- 
cent of voice that admitted their’ general inferiority to ours. It 1s well known that we 
have a confiderable exportation of mathematical and other curigus inftruments to every 
part of Europe, and to France among the reft. Nor is this new, for the apparatus 
with which the French academicians meafured a degree in the polar circle was made by 
Mr. George Graham *. Another engine Monf. Lavoifier fhewed us «was an electrical 
apparatus inclofed in a balloon, for trying electrical experiments in any fort of air. 
His pond of quickfilver is confiderable, containing 2s5olb. and his water apparatus 
_ very great, but his furnaces did not fecm fo well calculated for the higher degrees of 
heat as fome others I have feen. I was glad to find this gentleman fplendidly lodyed, 
and with every appearance of a man of confiderable fortune. This ever gives one 
pleafure: the employments of a ftate can never be in better hands than of men who 
thus apply the fuperfluity of their wealth. From the ufe that is generally made of 
money, one would think it the affiltance of all others of the leaft confequencce in effeét- 
ing any bufinefs truly ufeful to mankind, many of the great difcoveries that have en- 
larged the horizon of fcience having been in this refpeét the refult of means feemingly 
inadequate to the end: the energetic exertions of ardent minds, burfling from obfcurity, 
and breaking the bands inflifted by poverty, perhaps by diitrefs. ‘To the hotel-des 
invalids, the major of which eftablifhment had the goodnefs to fhew the whole of it. 
In the evening to Monf. Lomond, a very ingenious and invertive mechanic, who has 
made an improvement of the jenny for fpinning cotton. Common machines are faid 
to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, but this forms it loofe and fpongy. In 
electricity he has made a remarkable difcovery: you write two or three words ona 
paper; he takes it with him into a room, and turnsa machine inclofed in a cylindrical 
cafe, at the top of which is an electrometer, a {mall fine pith ball; a wire connects 
with a fimilar cylinder and electrometer in a diftant apartment; and his wife, by re- 
marking the correfponding motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate : 
from which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the length of 
the wire makes no difference in the effect, a correfpondence might be carried on at 
any diftance: within and without a befieged town for inftance; or for a purpofe 
much more worthy, and a thoufand times more harmlefs, between two lovers prohi- 
bited or prevented from any better connection. Whatever the ufe may be, the in- 
vention is beautiful. Monf. Lomond has many other curious machines, all the entire 
work of his own hands: mechanical invention fecms to be in him a natural propenfity. 
In the evening to the Comedie Frangaife. Mola did the Bourru Bienfaifant, and it 
is not eafy for ating to be carried to greater perfection. 

The 17th. ‘lo Monf. PAbbe Mefher, aftronomer royal, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. View the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the academy’s paintings. For one 
hiftory piece in our exhibitions at London here are ten; abundantly more than to ba- 
lance the difference between an annual and biennial exhibition. Dined to-day with a 
party, whofe converfation was entirely political. Monf. de Calonne’s Requcte au Roi 
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is come over, and all the world are reading and difputing on it. It feems, however, 
generally agreed that, without exonerating himfelf from the charge of the agiotaye, 
he has thrown no inconfiderable load on the fhoulders of the archbifhop of Toulouize, 
the prefent premier, who- will be puzzled to get rid of the attack. But both thefe 
minifters were coudcmned on all hands in the lump; as being abfolutely unequal to 
the ditliculuics of fo arduous a period.” One opinion pervaded the whole company, 
that they arc en the eve of fome great revolution in the government : that every thing 
points toi: the confufion in the finances great; with a deficit impoflible to provide 
for without the fatcs-gencral of the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be 
the conicqnence of their niceting: no minifter exifting, or to be looked to in or out 
of power, wih fuch decifive talents as to promife any other remedy than palliative 
ones: a prince on the throne, with excellent difpofitions, but without the refources 
of a mind that could govern in fuch a moment without minifters: a court buried in 
pleafure and diffipation; and adding to the diftrefs, inftead of endeavouring to be 
placed in a more independent fituation: a great ferment amonpft all ranks of men, 
who are eager for fome change, without knowing what to look to, or to hope for: 
and a {trong leaven of liberty, increafing every hour fince the American revolution ; 
altogether form a combination of circumftances that promife ere long to ferment into 
motion, If foe mafter hand, of very fuperior talents, and inflexible courage, be not | 
found at the helm to guide events, initead of being driven by them. It is very remark- 
able, that fuch converfation never occurs, but a bankruptcy is a topic: the curious 
queftion on which is, woulda bankruptcy occafiona civil war, and a total overthrow 
of the government? The anfwers that I have received to this queflion appear to be 
juft: fuch a meafure, conducted by a man of abilities, vigour, and firmnels, would. 
certainly not occafion cither one or the other. But the fame meafure, attempted by a 
man of a different charaéter, might poffibly do both. All agree, that the flates of the 
kingdom cannot aflemble without more liberty being the confequence ; but I meet 
with fo few men who have any juft ideas of freedom, that I queflion much the {pecies 
of this new hberty that is to arile. ‘They know not how to value the privileges of the 
people: as to the nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added any thing to their 
icale, I think it would do more mifchief than good *. a 

The 18th. ‘To the Gobclins, which is undoubtedly the firft manufacture of tapeftry 
in the world, and fuch an one as could be fupported by a crowned head only. - In 
the evening to that incomparable comedy La Metromanie, of Pyron, and well acted. 
The more I {ee of it, the more I like the French theatre; and have no doubt in pre- 
ferring it far to cur own. Writers, a€tors, buildings, fcenes, decorations, mufic, 
dancing, take the whole in a mafs, and it is unrivalled by London. We have certainly 
a few brilliants of the firft water; but to throw all in the fcales that of England kicks 
the beam. I write this paflage with a lighter heart than I fhould do were it giving the 
. palm to the French plough. | : | | a 

The 19th. ‘To Charenton, near Paris, to fee l’Ecole Veterinaire, and the farm 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture. Monf. Chabert, the dire€leur-general, received 
us with the moft attentive politenefs. Monf. Flandrein, his affiftant, and fon-in-law, 
I had had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk. They fhewed the whole veterinary 
eftablifhn:ent, and it does honour to the government of France. It was formed in 


* In tranfcribing thefe papers for the prefs, I {mile at fome remarks and circumftances which events 
have fince placed in a fingular pofition; but I alter none of thefe paflages; they explain what were the 
Opinicns in France, before the revolution, on topies of importance ; and the events which have fince taken 
place render them the more interefting. June, 1790, — | : | 
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1766 sin 1783.0 farm was annexed toit, and four other profeiforhhips eftablihed s - 
two for reral’ceconomy, one for anatomy, and another for chemiffry.—I was informed. 
that Monf. d’Aubenton, who is at the head. of this farm with a talary of 6000. livres 
a year, reads-lectures of rural ceconomy, particularly on fheep, aud that a flock was_ 
for that purpofe kept in exhibition. ‘There 1s a fpacious and convenient apartment 
for diflecling horfes and other animals ; a large cabinet, where the molt intereiling 
parts of all domeftic. animals are preferved m {pirits ; and alfo of fuch parts of the bo- 
dies that mark the vifible effect of diltempers. This is very rich. ‘Vhis, with a fimi- 
lar one near Lyons, is kept up (exclufive of the addition of «753) at the moderate 
expence, as appears by the writings of M. Necker, of about 62,000 livres (26-ol.) 
Whence, as in many other inftances, it appears that the moft uleful things coft the 
Jeaft. ‘Phere are at prefent about one hundred eleves from diflerent parts of the king- 
dom, as well as from every country in Hurope, except England; a {trange exception, 
confidering how grofsly ignorant our farriers are; and that the whole expence of fup- 
porting a young man here does not exceed forty lous a year; nor more than four 
years neceflary for his complete inftruction. As to the farm, it is under the condudé 
of agreat naturalift, high in royal academies of fcience, and whole name is celebrated 
through Furope for merit in fuperior branches of knowledge. It would argue in me 
a want of judgment in human nature, to expect good practice from fuch men. They 
would probably think it beneath their purfuits and fituation in life to be good plough: 
men, turnip-hoers, and fhepherds; | fhould therefore betray my own ignorance of 
life, if I were to exprefs any furprize at finding this farm in a fituation that —I had rather 
forget than defcribe. In the evening, toa field much more fuccefstfully cultivated, 
Mademoifelle St. Huberti, in the Penelope of Picini. 

The 2oth. ‘lo the Ecoie Militaire, eftablifhed by Louis XV. for the education 
of one hundred and forty youths, the fons of the nobility; fuch eftablifaments are 
equally ridiculous and unjuft. To educate the fon of aman who cannot afiord the 
education himnfelf, is a grofs injuflice, if you do not fecure a fituation in life anfwera- 
ble to that education. Jt you do not fecure fuch a fituation, you deltroy the refult of 
the education, becaufe nothing but merit ought to give that fleeurity.. Lf you educate 
the children of men, who are weil avle to give the education themielves, you tax th 
people who cannot afford to educate their children, in order to cafe thofe who can wel 
afford the burthen; and, in fuch inftitutions, this is fure to be the cafe. At night t 
l?Aimbigu Comique, a pretty litle theatre, with plenty of rubbith on it. Coffee-houfe 
onthe boulevards, mufic, noife, and filles without end; every thing but f{cavenger 
and lamps. The mud is afoot deep; and there are parts of the boulevards without | 
fingle light. ae | 

The 2:ft. Monf. de Brouffonet being returned from Burgundy, I had the plea- 
fure of paffing a couple of hours at his lodgings very agreeably. He is a man of un 
common aé¢tivity, and poffefled of a great variety of ufeful knowledge in every branch 
of natural hiltory ; and he {peaks Englifh perfectly well. . It is very rare that a gentle- 
man is feen better qualified for a poft than Monf. de Brouffonet for that which he oc- 
cupies, as fecretary toa royal foctety. 

The 22d. To the bridge of Neuilé, faid to be the fineft in France. It is by far 
the moft beautiful one I have any where feen. It confiflts of five vaft arches; flat, 
from thé Florentine model ; and all of equal fpan; a mode of building incomparably. 
more elegant, and more ftriking than’ our fyftem of different fized arches. To the 
machine at Marly; which ceafes to make the leaft impreffion. Madame du Barré’s 
refidence, Lufienne, is onthe hi" 7 ° _ - a = 
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on the brow of the declivity, for commanding the profpedt, fitted up and decorated 
with much elegance. There is a table formed of Scve porcelain, exquifitely done. 
I forget how many thoufand louis d’ors it coft. ‘The French, to whom I {poke of Lue 
fienne, exclaimed againit miftreffes and extravagance with more violence than reafon 
in my opinion. Who, in common fenie, would deny a king the-aimufement of a mif- 
trefs, provided he did not make a bufinefs of his play-thing. Mais Frederic le Grand 
avoit il uné maitreffe, lui fafvit-il batir de paviilovs, ct les nieubloit-il de tables de porces 
laine? No: but he had that which was fifty times worfe: a king had better make Jove 
to a handfome woman than to one of his neighbour’s provinces. The king of Pruffia’s 
miftrefs coft an hundred millions ftcrling, and the lives of 500,0oco men; and before 
the reign of that miftrefs is over, may yet coftas much more. ‘The greateft genius and 
talents are lighter than a feather, weighed philofophicaliy, if rapine, war, and conquelt 
be the effects of them. 

To St. Germain’s, the terrace of which is very fine. Monfieur de Brouffonet met 
me here, and we dined with Monfieur Breton, at the Marechal duc de Noailles, who 
has a good colleétion of curious plants. Here is the fineft fophora japonica I have feen. 
10 miles. 

The 23d. To Trianon, to view the Queen’s Jardin Anglois. [ hada letter to 
Monfieur Richard, which procured admittance. It contains about one hundred acres, 
difpofed in the tafte of what we read of in books of Chinefe gardening, whence it is 
fuppofed the Englifh ftyle was taken. There is more of Sir William Chambers here 
than of Mr. Brown—more effort than nature —and more expence than tafte. It 1s not 
eafy to conceive any thing that art can introduce ina garden that 1s not here; woods, 
recks, lawns, lakes, rivers, iflands, cafcades, grottos, walks, temples, and even villages. 
‘Chere are parts of the defign very pretty, and well executed. The only fault is too 
much crouding, which has led to another, that of cutting the lawn by two many gra. 
vel walks, an error to be feen in almo(t every garden I have met within France. But 
the glory of La Petite Trianan is the exotic trees and fhrubs. The world has t:een fuc- 
cefsfully rifled to decorate it. Here are curious and beautiful ones to pleafe the eye of 
ignorance; and to exercife the memory of fcience. Of the buildings, the temple of 
Love is truly elegant. | | . | 

Again to Verfailles. In viewing the king’s apartment, which he had not left a quar- 
ter of an hour, with thofe flight traits of diforder that fhewed he lived in it, it was 
amufing to fee the blackguard figures that were walking uncontrouled about the pa- 
lace, and even in his bed-chamber; men whofe rags betrayed them to be in the laft 
{tage of poverty, and I was the only perfon that ftared and wondered how they got 
‘thither. It is impoffible not to like this carelefs indiffcrence and freedom from fuf- 
picion. One loves the matter of the houfe, who would not be hurt or o ended at fee. 
ing his apartment thus occupied, if he returned fuddenly ; for if there wére danger of 
this, the intrufion would be prevented. ‘This is certainly a feature of (Mt good tem. 
per which appears to me fo vifiblé every where inFrance. I defired to # 










ein “e'the Queen’s 
apartments, but I could not. Is her majefty in it? No. Why then netfee it as well 
as the King’s. Ma foi, Monf. cot un autre chofe. Ramble through the’ pardens, and 
by the grand canal, with abiolute aftonifhment at the exaggeration of griters and tra- 
vellers. There is magnificence in the quarter of the orangerie, batsno beauty any 
where; there are fome {tatues good enough to be wifhed under ¢6ver. The extent 
and breadth of the canal are nothing to the eye; and it is not in fueh goad repair as a 
farmer’s horfe-pond. ‘The menagerie is well enough, but nogMing great. Let thofe 
who defire that the buildings and ‘eftablifhments of Louis<4%¥. fhould continue the 
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impreffion made by the writings of Voltaire, go to the canal of Languedoc, and by ho 
means to Verfailles. Return to Paris. 14 miles. . 

~ The 24th. WithMonfieur de Brouffonet to the king’s cabinet of natural hiftory and 
the botanical garden, which is in beautiful order. Its riches are well known, and the 
‘politenefs of Monfieur Thouin, which is that of a moft-amiable difpofition, renders 
this garden the fcene of other rational-pleafures befides thofe of botany. Dine at the 
Invalides, with Monfieur Parmentier, the celebrated author of many ceconomical 
works, particularly on the boulangerie of France. This gentleman, to a confider- 
able mats of ufeful know ledge, adds a great deal of that fire and vivacity for which 
his nation has been diftinguifhed, but which I have not perOpnince fo often as I ex- 

ected. 

: The 25th. This great city appears to be in many refpedts the moft ineligible and in- 
convenient for the refidence of a perfon of ‘fmall fortune of any that | ‘have feen; and 
by far inferior toLondon. he ftreets are very narrow, and many of them crowded, 

nine-tenths dirty, and all without foot-pavements. Walking, which in London is fo 
pleafant and fo clean, that ladies do it every day, 1s here a toil and fatigue to a man, 
and an impoffibility to a well-dreffed woman. ‘The coaches are numerous, and what 
is much worfe, there is an infinity of one-horfe cabriolets, which are driven by young 
men of fafhion and their imitators, alike fools, with fuch rapidity as to be real nui- 
fances, and render the ftreets exceedingly dangerous, without an inceflant caution. 
I faw a poor child run over and: probably killed, and have been myfelf many times 
blackened with the mud of the kennels. ‘his beggarly practice of driving a one- 
horfe booby hutch about the ftreets of a great capital, flows either from poverty, ora, 
wretched and defpicable ceconomy ; nor is it poflible to fpeak of it with too. much fe- 

verity. If young noblemen at London were to drive their chaifes in ftreets without 

foot-ways, as their brethren do at Paris, they would fpeedily and jultly get very well. 

threfhed, or rolled in the kennel. ‘This circumftance renders Paris an ineligible refi- . 
dence for perfons, particularly families that cannot afford to keep a coach; a conve- 

nience which is as dear asat London. ‘The fiacres, hackney-coaches, are much worfe 
than at that city; and chairs there are none, for they would be driven down in the . 
{treets. To this circumftance allo ft muft be afcribed, that all perfons of fmall or ino- 
derate fortune, are forced to drefs in black, with black ftockings; the dufky hue of 
this in company is-not fo difagreeable a circumftance as being too great a diltinction : 





too clear a line drawn in company between a man that has a good foftune, and anothe 

that has Note, . With the pride, arrogance, and ull. -temper of Englith wealth this could’. 
not be bore ; ; -but the prevailing good humour of the French eafes all fuch untoward 
circumftapices. Lodgings are not half fo good as at London, yet confiderably -dearer. 
If you donot hire a whole fuit of rooms at an hotel, you mult probably mount three, 
four, or ive pair of ftairs, and in general have nothing but abed-chamber. After-the 
horrid fat gc of the {treets, fuch an eleyationis a delectable circumttance. You mut 
itty ij trouble before you will be lodged in a private family, as gentlemen ufually 
are at Lodi , and pay a ated price. Servan‘s’ wages are about the fame as.at that 
city. It 1ga80 be regretted that Parts fhould have thefe difadvantages, for in other re- 
{pects I calli to be a molt eligible refidence tor fuch as preter a great city.. The fo- 
ciety fora ay of letters, or w ihe has any {cientific.puy fuit,- cannot be exceeded. The 
intercourfe between fuch men and the great, which, if it be not upon an equal footing, 
ought never tdexiit at all, is re‘pettable. Perfons of the higheft rank pay an attentioa 
to {cience and liféfacure, and emulate the character they conter. I fhould pity the man 


who expected, wi apm other advantages of a very different nature, to be well receives 
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in a brilliant circle at London, becaufe he was a fellow of the Royal Socicts. But 
this would not be the cafe with a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; he is 
fure of a good reception every where. Perhaps this contraft depends in a great mcea- 
' fure on the difference of the governments of the two countries. Politics are too much 
attended to in England, to allow a due refpeét to be paid to any thing elfe; and fhould 
the French eftablifh a freer government, academicians will not be held in fuch eftima- 
tion, when rivalled in the public efteem by the orators who hold forth liberty and pro- 
perty in a free parliament. 

The 28th. Quit Paris, and take the road to Flanders. Monfieur de Brouffonet 
was fo obliging as to accompany me to.Dugny, to view the farm of Monficur Cretté 
de Palluel, a very intelligent cultivator. Take the road to Senlis: at Dammertin, I 
met by accident a French gentleman, a Monficur du Pre du St. Cotin. Hearing 
me converfing with a farmer on agriculture, he introduced himfelf as an amateur, 
gave me an account of feveral experiments he had made on his eftate in Champagne, 
aud promifed a more particular detail; in which he was as goad-as his word. 
22 miles. 

The 29th. Pafs Nanteul, where the Prince of Condé has a chateau, to Villes-Cote- 
rets, inthe midft of immenfe forefts belonging to the Duke of Orleans. The crop of 
this country, therefore, is princes of the blood; thatis to fay, hares, pheafants, deer, 
boars! 26 miles. 

The goth. Soifions feemsa poor town, without manufactures, and chiefly fupported 
by acorn trade, which gocs hence by water to Paris and Rouen. 25 miles. 

The 31ft. Coucy ts beautifully fituated on a hill, with a fine vale winding befide it. 
At St..Gobin, which is in the midft of great woods, I viewed the fabric of plate glafs, 
the greateft inthe world. 1 was in high luck, arriving about half an hour before they 
began to run glaffes for the day. Pafs LaFere. Reach St. Quintin, where are con- 
fiderable manufacturcs that employed me all the afternoon. From St. Gobin are the 
mioft beautiful flate roofs I have any where feen.———30 miles. 

November 1. Near Belle Angloife I turned afide half a league to view the canal of 
Picardy, of which I had heard much. In paffing from St. Quintin to Cambray the 
country rifes, fo that it was neceffary to carry it in a tunnel under ground for a confi- 
derable depth, even under many vales as well as hills. In one of thefe vallies there 
is an opening for vifiting it by an arched flair-cafe, on which I defcended one hundred 
and thirty-four fleps to the canal; and as this valley is much below the adjacent and 
other hills, the great depth at which it 1s digged may be conceived. Over the door of 
the defcent, 1s the following infcription :—‘* L’Ann. 1781. Monf. le Comte d’Agay 
étant intendant de cette province, Monf. Laurent de Lionni étant directeyr de Pancien 
& nouveau canal de Picardie, & Monf. le Champrofe infpectcur, Jofeph #1. Empereur 
Roi des Romaines, a parcouru en batteau le canal fous terrain depuis cet edroit jufques 
au puit, No. 20, le 28, & a temoigné fa fatisfaction d’avoir vu cet ouWrage en ces 
termes: ‘ Je fuis fier d’étre homme, quand je vois qu’tn de ames fembl iks a of€ ima- 

iner & executer un ouvrages auffi vafte et auffi hardie. Cette idea nféféve l’ame.’ ” 
—-Thefe three Mefficurs lead the dance here in a very French ftyle. The prt 
lows humbly in their train ; and as to poor Louis XVI. at whofe expencét 


done, thefe gentlemen certainly thought that no name lefs than thgt*of an emperor 
ought to be annexed to theirs. When infcriptions are fixed top 
names ought to be permitted but thofe of the king, whofe merit patronizes, and of the 
engineer or artift whofe genius executes the work. As toa mob‘ofintendants, direct- 
ave and infaeftors. let them be forgotten. ‘Fhe canal at thapéglace is ten French feet 
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wide and twelve high, hewa entirely out of the chalk rock, imbedded, in which are 
many flints—no ie mry. There is only a {mall part finifhed of ten toifes long for .a 
pattern, twenty feet broad, and twenty high. Five thoufand toifes are already done 
in the manner of that part which | viewed; and the whole diflance under ground, 
when the tunnel will be complete, is feven ‘thoufand and twenty toves (each fix feet) 
or about nine miles. It has already coft 1,200,000 livres (§2,50o0l.) and there want 
2.500,000'livres (109,3751.) to complete it; fo that the total eftimate is near four mil- 
Jions. It is executed by fhafts. At prefent there are not above five or fix inches of 
water init. This gr.at work has ftood ftill entirely fince the adminiftration of the 
Archhif fhop of Toulouze. When we fee fuch works ftand ftill for want of money, 
we fhall reafonatly be inclined to afk, what are the fervices that continue fupplied ? 
and to conclude, that amongft kings, and minifters, and nations, oeconomy is the 
ficft virtue: — without it, genius is a meteor; victory a found; and all courtly fplen. 
doura Sunlie robbery. a : 

At Cambray, view the manufature. Thefe frontier towns of Flanders are built in 
the old ftyle, but the ftreets broad, handfome, well paved, and lighted. 1 need not 
obferve, that all are fortified, and that every ftep in this country has been rendered 
famous or infamous according to the feelings of the fpectator, by many of the bloodieft 
wars that have difgraced and exhaufted chriltendom. At the hotel de Bourbon I was 
well lodged, fed, and attended: an excclient inn. 22 miles. 

The 2d. Pafs Botichaine to Valenciennes, another old town, which, like the reft of 
the Flemifh ones, manifefts more the wealth of former than of prefent times.———: 8 
miles. | 

The 3d; to Orchees ; and the 4th to Lifle, which 1s furrounded by more windmills 
for fqueezing out the oil of colefeed, than are probably to be feen any where elfe in 
the world. Pafs fewer drawbridges and works of fortification here than at Calais ; 
the great {trength of this place is in its mines and other fouteraines. In the evening 
to the play. F 

‘The cry here for a war with England amazed me. T.very one I talked with faid, 
it was beyond a doubt the Englifh had called the Pruflian army: into Holland ; and 
that the motives in France for a war were numerous and manifelt. It is eafy enough 
to difcover, that the origin of all this violence is the commercial treaty, which Is ex- 
ecrated here, as the moft fatal ftroke to their manufactures they cver experienced. 

‘Thefe people have the true monopolizing ideas; they would involve four-and-twenty 
millions of people in the certain miferies of a war, rather than fee the intereft of thofe 
who confume fabrics, preferred to the intereft of thofe who make them. The advan- 
tages reaped by four-and-twenty millions of confumers arc fuppofed to be lighter than a 
feather, cémpared with thé inconveniences fultained by half'a million of manufa€turers. 
Meet many {mall carts in the town, drawn each by a doz: I was told by the owner 
of one, what appears to me incredible, that his dog would draw zoolb. halfa league. 
‘The whee s.of thefe earts are very high, relative to the height of the dog, fo that his 
cheft is a g zood deal below the axle. 

The 6thyIn leaving Lifle, the reparation of a bridge made me take a road on the 
banks of the. canal, clofe under the works of the citadel. They appear to be very nu- 
merous, and,the fituation exceedingly advantageous, on a gently rifing ground, fur- 
rounded by ie watery meadows, which may with eafe be drowned. Pafs Darmen- 
tiers, a large paved town. Sleep at Mont Caffel. 30 miles. 

The gth. C affel, son the fummit of the only hill ‘in Flanders. They are now re- 
pairing the bafon at Bunkirk, fo famous in hiltory for an impcrioufnefs in England, 
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which fhe muft have paid dearly for. Dunkirk, Gibraltar, and the flatue of Louis 
XIV. in the Place de Victoire, I place in the fame politieal clafg of national arrogance. 
Many men are now at. work on this bafon, and, when finifhed, it will not contain 
more than twenty or twenty-five frigates; and appears, to an unlearned eye, a ridicu- 
lous objeét for the jcaloufy of a great nation, unlefs it profeffed to be jealous of priva- 
teers, —I made enquiries concerning the import of wool from England, and was af- 
fured that it was a very trifling object. I may here obferve, that when 1 left the town, 
my little cloak-bag was examined as fcrupuloufly-as if I had juft left England with a 
cargo of prohibited goods, and again at a fort two miles off. Dunkirk being a free 
port; the cuftom-houfe is at the gates. What are we to think of our woollen manu- 
facturers in Fngland, when fuing for their wool-bill, of infamous memory, they 
brought one ‘Thomas Wilkinfon from Dunkirk quay, to the bar of the Englifh Houfe 
of Lords to fwear, that wool paffes from Dunkirk without entry, duty, or any 
thing being required, at double cultom-houles, for a check on each other, where 
they examine even a cloak-bag? On fuch evidence, did our legiflature, in the true 
fhop-keeping fpirit, pafs an act of fines, pains, and penalties again{t all the wool-grow- 
ers of England. Walk to Roffendal near the town, where Monf. le Brun has an im. 
provement on the Dunes, which he very obligingly fhewed me. Between the town 
and that place is a great number of neat little houfes, built each with its garden, and 
one or two fields enclofed of moft wretched blowing Dune fartd, naturally as white 
as fnow, but improved by induftry. The magic of property turns fand to gold. 
18 miles. | 

The 8th. Leave Dunkirk, where the Concierge a good inn, as indeed I have found 
all in Flanders. Pafs Gravelline, which, to my unlearned eyes, feems the ftrongeft 
place I have yet feen, at leaft the works above ground are more numerous than at 
any other. Ditches, ramparts, and drawbridges without end. ‘This.is a part of the 
art military I like: it implies defence. If Gengifchan or Tamerlane had met with 
fuch places as Gravelline or Lifle in their way, where would their conquefts and ex- 
tirpations of the human race have been? Reach Calais. And here ends a jour. 
ney which has given me a great deal of pleafure, and more information than | fhould 
have expeéted in a kingdom not fo well cultivated as our own. It has been the firft 
of my. foreign travels; and has with me confirmed the idea, that to know our own 
country well, we muit fee fomething of others. Nations figure by comparifon ; anc 
thofe ought to be efteemed the benefaCtors of the human race, who have moft efta. 
blifhed public profperity on the bafis of private happinefs. To afcertain how far this 
has been.the cafe with the French, has been one material object of my tour. It is an 
enquiry of great and complex range; but a fingle excurfion is too little to truft to. 
1 muft come again and again before I venture conclufions——-2§. miles. : 

Wait at Deffeins three days for a wind (the Duke and Duthefs .of Gloucefter are 
in the fame inn and fituation) and for a pacquet. A captain *behaved thabbily z’de. 
ceived me, and was hired by a family that would admit nobody but themfelves: 
—I did not afk. what nation this family was of.—Dover—London—Bradfield;— 
and have more pleafure.in. giving my little girl a French doll, than in viewing Ver. 
failles. | a 











1788. 


THE long journey I had lat year taken in France fuggefted a. variety of refleGtions 
onthe agriculture, and on the fources and.progrefs of national profperity in that king. 
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dom ; in’fpite ‘of myfelf, thefe ideas fermented in my mind; and while 1 was drawing 
conclufions relative to the political {tate of that great country, in every circumftance 
connected with its hufbandry, I found, at each moment of my reflection, the impor: 
tance of making as regular a furvey of the whole as was poflible for a traveller to 
effet. Thus inftigated, I determined to attempt finifhing what I had fortunately 
enough begun. ! 

July 30. Left Bradfield; and arived at Calais.———161 miles. 

Auguft 5. The next day I took the road to St. Omers. Pals the bridge Sans Pa. 
reil, which ferves a double purpofe, paffing two ftreams at once; but it has been 
praifed beyond its merit, and coft more than it was worth. St. Omers contains little 
deferving notice; and, if I could dire& the legiflatures of England and Ireland, fhould 
contain {till Igfs:—-why are cathelics to emigrate in order to be ill educated abroad, 
nftead of being allowed inftitutions that would educate them well at homer Th: 
country is feen to advantage from St. Bertin’s fteeple. 25 miles. 

The 7th. The canal. of St. Omers is carried up a hill by.a feries of fluices. To 
Aire, and Lilliers, and Bethune, towns well known in military ftory*——25 miles. 

The 8th. The country changes, now a champaign; from Bethune to Arras an ad- 
nirable gravel road. At the laft town there is nothing but the great and rich abbey 
of Var, and this they would not fhew me—it was not the right day—or fome frivo- 
ous excufe. The cathedral is nothing. 17} miles. 

The oth. Market-day ; coming out of the town I met at leaft an hundred affes, 
ome loaded with a bag, others a fack, but all apparently with a trifling burthen, and . 
warms of men and women. This is called a market, being plentifully fupplied ; but 
t great proportion of all the labour of a’ country is idle in the midft of harveft, to 
upply a town which in England would be fed by % of the people: whenever this 
warm of triflers buz in a market, I take a minute and vicious divifion of the foil for 
sranted. Here my only companion de vxyage, the Englifh mare that carries me, dif- 
lofes by her eye a fecret not the moft agreeable, that the is going rapidly blind. She 
s moon-eyed ; but our fool of a Bury farrier aflured me I was fafe for above a twelve« 
nonth. It muft be confeffed this is one of thofe agreeable fituations which not many 
vill believe a man would put himfelf into. Ma foy/ this is a piece of my good luck ; 
—the journey at beft is but a drudgery, that others are paid for performing on a good 
iorfe, and I myfelf pay for doing it on a blind one;—I fhall feel this inconvenience. | 
verhaps at the expence of my neck. 20 miles. | 

. To Amiens. Mr. Fox flept here laft night, and it was amufing to hear 
Lorian vii the. table d’hdte; they wondered that fo great a man fhould not. 




















filessI afked what was his ftile? Monfieur and Madame were 
nauey.and the fille and valet de chamber in a cabriolet, with a 
“go Have ‘fiorfed'reidy. What would they have? but a ftile both of 
uigament ? A plague on a blind mare !—But I have worked through 





Pike 11th. By Peix to Aumale; enter Normandy. 25 miles. 
The 12th. Thence to Newchatel, by far the fineft country fince Calais; Pafs many 
nillas of Rouen merchants. 40 miles. | | 
The 13th. They are right to have country villas—to get out of this great ugly, 
linking, clofe, and ill built town, which is full of nothing but dirt and induftry. 
What a picture of new buildings does a flourifhing and manufacturing town in England 
xhibit! The choir of the cathedral is furrounded by a moft magnificent railing of 
olid brafs. They fhew the monuntent of Rollo, the firft Duke of Normandy, a 
| | U2 | re) 
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of his fon; of William Longfword ; alfo thofe of Richard Coeur dé Lion; his brother 
Henry ; the Duke of Bedford, regent of France ; of their own King Henry V.; of the 
Cardinal d’Amboife, minifter of Louis XI. ‘The altar-piece is am adoration of the 
fhepherds, by Philp of Champagne. Rouen is dearer than Paris, and therefore it is 
neceffary for the pockets of the people that their bellies fhould be wholefomely pinched. 
At the table d’ BOS at the hotel pomme du pin we fat down, fixteen, to the following 
dinner: a foup, about 3lb. of bouilli, one fowl, one duck, a {mall fricaffee of chicken, a 
roté of veal, of about 2lb. and two other fmall plates with fallad: the price 45/. and 
2of. more for.a pint of wine; at an ordinary of 20d. a head in England there would 
be a piece of meat which would, literally fpeaking, outweigh this wholé¢ dinner! The 
ducks were fwept clean fo quickly, that 1 moved from table without half a dinner. 
Such tables d’hdtes are among the cheap things of France! Of all /ombres and trifes 
meetings a French table d’hote is foremoft; for eight minutes a dead filence, and as to - 
the politenefs of addrefling a converfation to a foreigner, he will look for it in. vain, 
Not a fingle word has any Pwhere been faid to me unlefs to anfwer fome queftion =. 
Rouen not fingular in this. The parliament-houfe here is fhut up, and its members 
exiled a month paft to their country feats, becaufe they would not regifter the edict for. 
anew land-tax. I enquired much into the common fentiments of the people, and found -, 
that the King perfonally from having been here, is more popular than the Parliament, . 
to whom they attribute the general dearnefs of every thing.. Called on Monf. d’Am-. 
bournay, the author of a treatife on ufing madder green in{tead of dried, and had the 
pleafure of a long converfation with him on various farming topics, interefting to my 
enquiries. 

The 14th. To Barentin, through abundance of apple and pear-trees, and a country. 
better than the hufbandry ; to Yvcout richer, but milerable management.—21 miles. . 

The 15th. Country the fame to Bolbeck ; their inclofures remind me of Ireland, the 
fence is a high broad parapet bank, very well planted with hedges and oak and beech. 
trecs, All the way from Kouen there is a {cattering of country feats, which ] am glad. 
to fee; farm-houfes and cottages every where, and the cotton manufacture in all. 
Continues the fame to Harfleur. To Havre de Grace, the approach frongly marks a 
very flourifhing place: the hills are almoft covered with little new built villas, and 
many more are. building; fome are fo clofe as to form almoft f{treets, and confiderable 
additions are alfo making to the town.—3o miles. 

The 16th. Enquiries are not neceflary to find out the profperity.of this town; it is 
nothing equivocal : faller of motion, life, and adtivity, than any place I have been at in” 
France. A houfe here, which in 1779 let without any fine g years for: 
240 livres per annum, was lately let for three years at es: 1, 
paft was to be had at 24 livres.. The harbour’s mouth, : 
mole, but it enlarges into two oblong bafons of greasértbreadt 
to the number of fome hundreds, and the quays around are thi 
hurry, buitle, and animation. They fay.a fifty gun fhip can ent 
her guns. What is better, they have merchant-men of five and { . 
ftate of the harbour has however given them much alarm and perplexity ; 5. if nothing 
had been done to improve it, the mouth would have been filled up with fand, an in- 
creafing evil; to remedy which, many engineers have been confulted. The want of a. 
back water to wafh it out is fo great, that they are now, at the King’s expence, forming 
a moft noble and magnificent work, a vaft bafon, walled off-from the ocean, or rather 
an inclofure of it by folid mafonry, feven hundred yards long, five yards.broad, and 
ten‘or twelve fret. above the furface of the fea at high water; and for four hundred 
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yards more it confifts of two exterior walls, each three yards broad, and filled up feven 
yards wide between them with earth ; by means of this new and enormous bafon, they 
will have an artifictal back-water, capable, they calculate, of fweeping ovt the harbour’s 
mouth clean from all obftru€tions. It is a work that does honour to the kinedom, 
The view of the Seine from this mole is ftriking; it is five miles broad, with high lands 
for its oppofite fhores and the chalk cliffs and promontories, that recede to make way 
for rolling its vaft tribute to the ocean, bold and noble. | 

Wait on Monf. P Abbe Dicquemarre, the celebrated naturalift, where I had alfo the 
pleafure of meeting Mademoitelle le Maffon le Gloft, author of fome agreeable perform- 
ances; among others, Extretien fur le Havre, 1781, when the number of fouls was efti- 
mated at 25,000. “Vhe next day Monf. le Reicicourt, captain of the corps royale du 
Genie, to whom alfo I had letters, introduced me to Meffrs. Hombergs, who are ranked 
among the moft confiderable merchants of France. I dined with them at one of their 
country-houfes, meeting a numerous company and {plendid entertainment. ‘I hefe gen- 
tlemen have wives and daughters, coufins and friends, cheerful, pleafing, and well 
informed. I did not like the idea of quitting them fo foon, for they feemed to have a 
fociety that would have made a longer refidence agreeable enough. It is no bad pre- 
judice furely to like people that like England; moft of them have been there.—Nous 
avons affurément en Trance de belles, d’agreeables et de bonnes chofes, mais on trouve une 
telle enérgie dans votre nation.—— 

Vhe 18th. By the paflage-packet, a decked veffel, to Honfleur, feven and a half 
miles, which we made with a flrong north wind in an hour, the river being rougher 
than I thought a river could be. Honfleur is a fmall town, full of indultry, and a bafon 
full of fhips, with fome Guinea-men as large as at Havre. At Pont au de Mer, wait 
on Monf. Martin, director of the manufacture reyale of leather. I faw eight or ten 
Englifhmen that are employed here (there are forty in all), and converfed with one 
from Yorkfhire, who told ine he had been deceived in coming; for though they are 
well paid, yet they find things very dear, inftead of very cheap, as they had been given 
to underftand.—20 miles. 

The igth. To Pont PEveque, towards which town the country is richer, that is, has 
more pafturage ; the whole has fingular features, compofed of orchard inclofures, with 
hedges fo thick and excellent, though compofed of willow, with but a fprinkling of 
thorns, that one can {carcely fee through them: chateaus are fcattered, and fome good, 
yet the road is villainous. Pont l’Eveque is fituated in the Pays d’ Auge, celebrated for 
the great fertility of jts paftures. ‘To Lifeux, through the jame rich diftri€t,. fences 
admirably planted geadethe country thick inclofed ‘and wooded.—At the hotel d’An- 

exe mew, clean, and well furnifhed ; and I was well: ferved and 
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the road paffes on the brow of a hill, that commands the rich 
oc tel in the Pays d’Auge, the moft fertile of tthe whole, all is under 
és, witich would figure in the counties of Leicefter or Northampton. 
















The 21ft. The Marquis de Guerchy, whom I had had the pleafure of feeing in 
Suffolk, being colonel of the regiment of Artois, quartered here, I waited on him; he 
introduced me to his lady, and remarked, that as it was the fair of Guibray, and himlelf 

going thither, 1 could not do better than accompany him, fince it was the fecond fair ° 
in France. I-readily agreed; in our way, we called at Bon, and dined with the Mar. 
quis of Turgot, elder brother of the juitly celebrated Comptroller general: .this gene 
tleman is author of fome memoirs on: planting, publifhed.in the Trimeftres of are le: 
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Society of Paris; he fhewed and explained to us all his plantations, but chiefly prides 
himfelf on the exotics; and 1 was forry to find in proportion not to their promifed 
utility, but merely to their rarity, ] have not found this uncommon in France; and it 
is far from being fo in England. I wifhed every moment for a long walk to change 
the converfation from trees to husbandry, and made many efforts, but all in vain. In 
the evening to the fair play-houfe—Richard Ceur de Lion; ‘and I could not but remark 
an uncommon number of pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that deduces Englifh 
beauty from the mixture of Norman blood? or who thinks with Major Jardine, that 
nothing improves fo much as crofling? to read his agreeable book of travels, one would 
think none wanted, and yet to look at his daughters, and hear their mufic, it would be 
impoflible to doubt his fyftem. Supped at the Marquis d’Ecougal’s, at his chateau a /a 
Frenaye. \f thefe French Marquifles cannot fhew me good crops of corn and turnips, 
here is a noble one of fomething elfe—of beautiful and elegant daughters, the charming 
copies of an agreeable mother: the whole family I pronounced at the firft fight amiable : 
they are chearful, pleafing, interefting: 1 want to know them better, but it is the fate 
of a traveller to meet opportunities of pleafure, and merely fee to quit them. After 
fupper, while the company were at cards, the Marquis converfed on topics interefting 
to my enquiries. —224 miles. : 

The 22d. At this fair of Guibray, merchandize is fold, they fay, to the amount of 
fix millions (262,50o0l.) but at that of Beaucaire to ten: 1 found the quantity of 
Englifh goods confiderable, hard and queen’s ware; cloths and cottons. A dozen of 
common plain plates, 3 livres, and 4 livres for a French imitation, but much worfe ; 
I afked the man (a Frenchman) if the treaty of commerce would not be very injurious 
with fuch a difference—C’ef? précifcment le contraire Monf.—quelque mauvaife que foit 
cette imitation, on na encore rien fait a’auffi bien en France: Pannée prochaine on fera 
mien — nous perfectionnerons et en fin nous Pemporterons fur vous—lI believe he is a 
very good politician, and that, without competition, it is not poflible to perfect any 
fabric. A dozen with blue or green edges, Englifh, 5 livres s/f, Return to Caen; 
dine with the Marquis of Guerchy, Lieutenant-colonel, Major, &c. of the regiment, 
and their wives prefent, a large and agreeable company. View the Abbey of Benedic- 
tines, founded by William the Conqueror. It is a fplendid building, fubftantial, mafly, 
and magnificent, with very large apartments, and ftone ftair-cafes worthy of a palace. 
Sup with Monf. du Mefni, captain of the corps de Genic, to whom I had letters; he had 
mtroduced me to the Engineer employed on the new port, which will bring fhips of 
three or four hundred tons to Caen, a noble work, and among thole which do honour 
toFrance. | | gs ee | 

The.93d. Monf. de Guerchy and the Abbée de ‘com papip 
court, the feat of the Duke d’Harcourt, governor of. Normandy, and 
I had heard it called the fineft Englifh garden in’ France but, Faqmener 
allow that claim, though not near its equal asa refidence. Fojtadtgt-Taft'a herie.to. try 
in order to profecute my journey a little less like Don (uixotte, but jt.would by ng, 
“means do; an uneafy ftumbling beaft, at a price that would have bought a géod.one; 
fo my blind friend and I muft jog on ftill further.—30 miles. | 

The 24th. To Bayeux; the cathedral has three towers, one of which is very light, 
elegant, and highly ornamented. | 
- The 25th. In the road to Carentan, pafs an arm of the fea at Iffigny, which is ford- 
able. At Carentan I found myfelf fo ill, from accumulated colds 1 fuppofe, that I was 
ferioufly afraid of being laid up—-not a bone without_its aches; and a horrid dead 
Jeaden weight all over me. I went early to hed, wathed down a dofe of antimonial 
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powders, which proved fudorific enough to let me_profecute, my journey.——~23 
miles. | | 

‘The 26. To Volognes; thence to Cherbourg, a thick woodland, much like Suffex. ” 
The Marquis de Guerchy had defired me to call on Monf. Doumerc, a great improver 
at Pierbutté near Cherbourg, which I did; but he was then at Paris : however his bailiff, 
Monf. Baillio, with great civility fhewed me the lands, and explained every thing —— 
30 miles. ; 

"The 27th. Cherbourg. Thad letters to the Duke de Beuvron, who commands here; 
to the Count de Chavaznac, and M. de Meufnier, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
tranflator of Cook’s Voyages; the Count is in the country. So much had I heard of 
the famous works ereCting to form a harbour here, that | was eager to view them with- 
out the lofs of a moment: the Duke favoured me with an order for that purpofe ; I 
therefore took a boat, and rowed acrofs the artificial harbour formed by the celebrated. 
cones. As it is poffible that this itinerary may be read by perfons that have not either 
time or inclination to feek other books for an account of thefe works, | will in a few 
words fketch the intention and execution. ‘Lhe French poflefs no port for fhips of war 
from Dunkirk to Breft, and the former is capable of receiving frigates only. ‘This de- 
ficiency has becn fatal to them more than once in their wars with England, whofe more 
favourable coaft affords not only the Thames, but the noble harbour of Portfmouth. 
‘Yo remedy the want, they planned a mole acrofs the open bay of Cherbourg; but to. 
inclofe'a fpace fufficient to protect a fleet of the line, would demand fo extended a wall, 
and fo expofed ta heavy feas, that the expence would be far too great to be thought of 5. 
and at the fame time the fuccefs'too dubious to be ventured. ‘The idea of a regular 
mole was therefore given up, and a partial one on a new plan adopted; this was to 
ereét in the fea, in a line where a mole is wanted, infulated columns of timber and ma- 
fonry, of fo vaft a fiz2, as to refilt the violence of the ocean, and to break its waves 
fufficiently, to permit a bank being formed between column and column. ‘Chefe have 
been called cones from their form. ‘They are 140 feet diameter at the bafe; 60 dia- 
meter at the top, and 60 feet vertical height, being, when funk in the fea, 30 to 34 feet, 
immerfed at the low water of high tides. Thefe enormous broad botromed tubs being, 
con{t.u€ted of oak, with every attention to ftrength and folidity, when finifhed for 
launching, were loaded with {tone juft fufficient for finking, and in that ftate each cone 
weighed i1coo tons (of 2000lb.) ‘lo float them, fixty empty cafks, each of ten pipes, 
were attached around by cords, and in this {tate of buoyancy the enormous machine 
was floated to its deftined fpet, towed by numberlefs veilels, and before innumerable ° 
fpectators. Ata fignal, the cords are cut in a moment, and the pile finks: it is then. 
filled inftantly: with {tone from veflels ready attending, and capped with matonry. ‘The 
contents. of eaehfilled: to within four feet of the furface only, 2500 cubical toifes of 
ftone*.. A vaft number of veflels are then employed to form a bank of ftone from 
cone to cone, vifible at low water in neap tides. Eighteen cones, by one account, but 
thirty-three by another, would complete the work, leaving only two entrances, com- 
“mdanded by two very fine new-built forts, Moyale and d@’ Artois, thoroughly well pro- 
vided, it.is faid, (for they do not fhew them,) with an apparatus for heating canon 
balls, The number of cones will depend on the diftances at-which they are placed. 
I found eight finifhed, and the fkeleton frames of: two more in the dock yard; but all 
ig {topped by the Archbifhop of Toulouze, in favour of the ceconomical plans at prefent — 
in fpeculation. Four of them, the laft funk, being moft expofed, are now repairing, , 
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having been found too weak to refilt the fury of the ftorms, and the heavy wefterly 
feas. The laft cone is much the moit damaged, and, in proportion as they advance, 
‘they will be {till more and more expofed, which gives rife to the opinion of many fkilful 
engineers, that the whole fcheme will prove fruitlefs, unlefs fuch an expence is beftowed 
on the remaining cones as would be fufficient to exhault.the revenues of a kingdom. 
~Yhe eight already erected have for fome years given a new appearance to Cherbourg ; 
new houfes, and even ftreets, and fuch a face of a@ivity and animation, that the {top - 
to the works was received with blank countenances.. They fay, that, quarry-men in- 
cluded, three thoufand were employed. ‘The effect of the eight cones already ereétedy 
and the bank of ftone formed between them, has been to give peric& fecutity to a con- 
fiderable portion of the intended harbour,  ‘Ywo forty gun dhips have Jain at anchor 
within them thefe eighteen months paft, by way of experiment, and though fuch’florms 
have happened in that time as have put all to fevere trials, and, as I mentioned before, 
confiderably damaged three of the cones, yet thefe fhips have not received the fmalle(t 
agitation ; hence it is a harbour for afimall flect without deing more. Should they 
ever proceed with the reft of the cones, they muft be built much ftronger, perhaps 
larger, and far greater preeautions taken in giving them firmnefs and folidity: it is alfo 
a queftion, whether they muft not be funk much nearer to each other; at all events, 
the proportionable expence will be nearly doubled; but for wars with England, the 
importance of having a fecure harbour, fo critically fituated, they confider as equal 
almoft to any expence; at leaft this importance has its full weight in the eyes of the 
people of Cherbourg. I remarked, in rowing acrofs the harbour, that while the fea 
without the artificial bar was fo rough, that it would have been unpleafant for a boat, 
within it was quite {mooth. I mounted two of the cones, one of which has this infcrip- 
tion :—Louis XV1.—Sur ce premiere céne échou le 6 Juin 1784, @ vu Pimmerfion de celui 
de left, le 23 Juin 1786.— On the whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and does 
no trifling credit to the fpirit of enterprize of the prefent age in France. The fervice of 
the marine is a favourite; whether juflly or not, is another queftion ; and this harbour 
fhews, that when this great people undertake any capital works, that are really favou- 
rites, they find inventive genius to plan, and engineers of capital talents to execute what - 
ever is devifed, in a manner that does honour to their kingdom. ‘The Duke de Beuvron 
had afked me to dinner, but I found that if I accepted his invitation, it would then take 
me the next day to view the glafs manufaClure; I preferred therefore bufinefs to plea- 
fure, and taking with mea letter from that nobleman to fecure a fight of it, I rode 
thither in the afternoon; it is about three miles from Cherbourg. Monf. de Puye, 
the director, explained every thing to me in the molt obliging manner. Cherbourg is 
not a place for a refidence longer than neccflary ; I was here fleeced more infamoufly 
than at any other town in France; the two beft inns were full; I was.obliged to go to 
the bargque, a vile hole, little better than a hog-fly; where, for a miferable dirty 
awretched chamber, two fuppers compofed chiefly of a plate of apples and fome butter 
and cheefe, with fome trifle befides too bad to eat, and gne miferable dinner; they © 
brought mein a billof 31 livres, (11. 7s. 1d.)3 they not only charged the room 3 livres 
-a night, but even the very ftable for my horfe, after enormous items for oats, hay, and 
ftraw. ‘Thisis a {pecies of profligacy which debafes the national charaéter. Calling, as 
‘Treturned, on Monf. Baillo, 1 fhewed him the bill, at which he exclaimed for impo- 
fition; and faid the man and woman were going to leave off their trade; and no wonder, _ 
if they had made a practice of fleecing others inthat manner. Let no one go to‘Cher- | 
beurg without making a bargain for every thing he has, even to the {lraw and ftable; 

pepper, falt, and table-cloth. 10 miles. - ; | 
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The 28th, return to Carentan; and the coth, pafsthrough a rich and thickly in- 
clofed country to Coutances, capital of the diftridt called the Cotentin. Yhey build 
in this country the beft mud houfes and barns | ever faw, excellent habitations, even 
of three ftories, and all of mud, with confiderable barns and other offices. ‘The earth 
(the beft for the purpofe is a rich brown loam) is well kneaded with ftraw; and being 
fpread about four inches thick on the ground, is cut in fquares of nine inches, and thele 
ate taken witwea fhovel, and toffed to the man on the wall who builds it; and the wall 
built, as in;Mreland, in-layers, each three fect hizh, that it may dry before they ad- 
vance. The thicknefs about two feet. They make them projet about an inch, 
which they éut off layer by layer perfeétly fmooth. If they had the Englith way of 
white-wafhing, they would look as well as our lath and plaifter, and are much more 
durable. In good houfes the doors and windows are in {tone work, —— 20 miles. 

The gcth. A fine fea view of the Iles of Chau'és, at five learucs diflant ; and after- 
wards Jerfey, clear at about forty miles, with that of the town of Grandval ona 
high peninfula: entering the town, every idea of beauty is loft; a clofe, na(ty, ugly, 
il-built hole; market day, and myriads of triflers, common at a French market. 
The bay of Cancalle, all along to the right, and St. Michael's rock rifing out of the 
fea, conically, with a-caflle on the top, a moll fingular and pitturefque object. 
30 miles. 

The 31ft. At Pont Orfin, enter Bretagne; there feems here a more minute divifion 
of farms than before. ‘There is a long firect in the cpifcopal town of Doll, without a 
glafs window; a horrid appearance. “My entry into Bretagne gives me an idea of its 
being a miferable province. ——22 miles. / 

September 1ft. To Combourg, the country has a favage-afpe@; hufbandry not 
much further advanced, at lcaft in ikill, than among the Hurons, which appears in- 
credible amidft inclofures; the people almoft as wild as their country, and their town 
of Combourg one of the moft brural filthy places that can be feen; mud houfes, no 
windows, and a pavement fo broken, as to impede all paffengers, but cafe none—yet 
here is a chateau, and inhabited; who is this Monfieur de Chateaubriant, the owner, 
that has nerves ftrung for a refidence amidft fuch filth and poverty? Below this hi- 
deous heap of wretchednefs is a fine lake, furrounded by well wooded inclofures. 
Coming out of Hedé there is a beactiful lake, belonging to Monfieur de Blaffac, in- 
tendant of Poictiers, with a fine accompaniment of wood. A very little cleaning would 
make here a delicious fcenery. ‘There is a chateau, with four rows of trees, and no- 
thing elfe to be feen from the windows in the true I’rench ftyle. Forbid it, tafte, that 
this fhould be the houfe of the owner of that beautiful water; and yet this Monfieur 
de Blaffac has made at Poiétiers the fineft prornenade in I'rance! But that tafte which 
draws a ftrait line, and that which traces a waving one, are founded on feelings and 
ideas as feparate and diftin@ as painting and mufic—as poetry or fculpture. ‘The lake 
abounds with fifth, pike to 36lb. carp to 24lb. perch qlb. andtench slb. To Rennes 
the fame ftrange wild mixture of defert and cultivation, half favage, half human.—— 
31 miles. : 

The 2d. Rennes is well built, and has two good fquares; that particularly of Louis 
XV. where is his ftatue. The parliament being in exile, the houfe is not to be feen. 
‘The Benediétines’ garden, called the Tabour, is worth viewing. But the objcét at 
Rennes moft remarkable at prefentis a camp, with a marfhal of France (de Stainville), 
and four regiments of infantry, and two of dragoons, clofe to the gates. The difcon- 
tents of the people have been doubled, firft on account of the high price of bread, and 
fecondly for the banifhment of the parliament. ‘The former caude is natural enough ; 
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but why the people fhould love their parliament was what I could not underftand, 
fince the members, as well as of the ftates, are all noble, and the diftinGtion between 
the nobleffe and roturiers no where ftronger, more offenfive, or more abominable than 
in Bretagne. They aflured me, however, that the populace have been blown up to 
violence by every art of deception, and even by money diftributed for that purpofe. 
The commotions rofe to fuch a height before the camp was eftablifhed, that the troops 
here were utterly unable to keep the peace. Monfieur Argentaife, to whom I had 
brought Ictters, had the goodnels, during the four days I was here, t6 fhew and ex- 
plain every thing to be feen. I find Rennes very cheap; and it appears the more fo 
to me juft come from Normandy, where every thing is extravagantly dear. The ta- 
ble d’hote, at the grand maifon, is well ferved; they give two courfes, containing 
plenty of good things, and a very ample regular defert; the fupper one good courfe, 
with a large joint of mutton, and another good defert; each meal, with the common 
wine, 40 fous, and for 20 more you have very good wine, inl!ead of the ordinary 
fort; 30 fous for the horfe: thus, with good wine, itis no more than fix livres, 
10 fous a day, or §s. 10d. Yeta camp of which they complain has raifed prices enor- 
moully. 

The 5th. To Montauban. The poor people feem poor indeed; the children terri- 
bly ragged, if poflible worfe clad than if with no cloaths at all; as to fhoes and ftock- 
ings they are luxuries. A beautiful girl of fix or feven years, playing with a ftick, 
and f{miling under fuch a bundle of rags as made my heart ache to fee her; they did 
not beg, and when I gave them any thing, feemed more furprized than obliged. 
One third of what I have feen of this province feems uncultivated, and nearly all of 
it in mifery. What have kings, and minifters, and parliaments, and {tates to an- 
Iwer for, feeing millions of hands that would be induftrious, yet idle and ftarving, 
through the execrable maxims of defpotim, or the equally deteftable prejudices of 
a feudal nobility? Sleep at the lion d’or, at Montauban, an abominable hole. 
20 miles. / 

The 6th. The fame enclofed country to Brooms; but near that town improves to 
the eye, from being more hilly. At the little town of Lamballe, there are above fifty 
famihes of noblefle that live here in winter, who refide on their eftates in the fummer. 
TVhere is probably as much foppery and nonfenfe in their circles, and for what I know as 
much happinefs, as in thofe of Paris. Both would be better employed in cultivating their 
lands, and rendering the poor induftrious.——30 mules. 

The 7th. Upon leaving Lamballe, the country immediately changes. The Marquis 
d’Urvoy, whom I met at Rennes, and who has a good eltate at St. Brieux, gave mea 
letter for his agent, who anfwered my queltions. 12% miles, | 

The 8th. To Guingamp, a fombre enclofed country. Pafs Chateaulandrin, and 
enter Bas Bretagne. One recognizes at once another people, meeting numbers who 
have not more French than Je ne fai pas ce que vous dites, or Je‘nentend rien. Enter 
Guingamp by gateways, towers, and battlements, apparently of the oldeft military ar- 
chitecture; every part denoting antiquity, and in the belt prefervation. The poor 
people’s habitations are not fo good; they are miferable heaps of dirt; no glafs, and 
fcarcety any light ; but they have earth chimnies. I was in my firft fleep at Belleifle, 
when the aubergifte came to my bedfide, undrew a curtain, that I expected to tover 
me with fpiders, to tell me that I had wne sument Angloife fuperbe, and that a feigneur 
wifhed fo buy it of me: I gave him half a dozen flowers of French eloquence for his 
mpertinence, when he thought proper to leave me and his fpiders at peace. There 
was a preat chafé aflembled. ‘Thefe Bas Bretagne feigneurs are capital hunters, it 
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fecms, who fix.on a blind mare for an objet of admiration. A-propos to the breeds 
of horfes in France; this mare coft me twenty-three guineas when horfes were dear in 
England, and had been fold for fixteen when they were rather cheaper; her figure 
may therefore be gueffled ; yet fhe was much admired, and often in this journey; and 
as to Bretagne, fhe rarcly met a rival. . That province, and it is the fame in parts of 
Normandy, is infefted in every fable with a pack of garran poney {ftallions, fufficient 
to perpetuate the miferable breed that is every where feen. «This villainous hole, that 
calls itfelf the grand maifon, is the beft inn ata poft town on the great road to Breit, 
at which marfhals of France, dukes, peers, countefles, and fo forth, muft now and 
then, by the accidents to which long journeys are fubjeét, have found themfelves. What 
are we to think of a country that has made, im the eightcenth century, no better provi- 
_fion for its travellers ! 30 miles. 

The oth. Morlaix is the moft fingular port I have fecn. It has but one feature, a 
vale juft wide enough fora fine canal with two quays, and two rows of houfes ; behind 
them the mountain rifes fteep, anc woody on one fide; on the other gardens, rocks, 
and wood ; the effect romantic and beautiful. Trade now very dull, but flourifhed much 
in the war. 2© miles. 7 

The 10th. Fair day at Landervifier, which gave me an opportunity of feeing num- 
bers of Bas Bretons collected, as well as their cattle. ‘The men drefs in great trowfer- 
like breeches, many with naked legs, and moft with wooden fhoes, ftrong marked fea- 
tures like the Welch, with countenances a mixture of half energy, half lazinefs; their 
perfons {tout, broad, and fquare. ‘The women furrowed without age by labour, to 
the utter extinction of all foftnefs of fex. The eye difcovers them at firft glance to be 
a people abfolutely diftinct from the French. Wonderful that they fhould be found fo, 
with diftiné language, manners, drefs, &c. after having been fettled here 1300 years. 
——35 miles. 

The 11th. I had refpectable letters, and to refpectable people at Breft, in order to 
fee the dock-yard, but they were vain; Monfieur le Chevalier de ‘T'redairne particular- 
ly applied for me earneftly to the commandant, but the order, contrary to its being 
fhewn either to Frenchmen or foreigners, was too ftrict to be relaxed without an ex- 
prefs direction from the minifter of the marine, given very rarely, and to which, when 
it does come, they pay but an unwilling obedience. Monfieur Tredairne, however, 
informed me, that Lord Pembroke faw it not long fince by means of fuch an order: 
and he remarked himfelf, knowing that I could not fail-doing the fame, that it was 
itrange to fhew the port to an Englifh general and governor of Portfmouth, yet deny it 
toa farmer. He however affured me, that the Duke of Chartres went away but the 
other day without being permitted to fee it. Gretry’s mufic at the theatre, which, 
though not large, is neat and elegant, was not calculated to put me in pood humour ; 
it was Panurge.—Breft is a well built town, with many regular and handfome ftreets, 
and the quay where many men of war are laid up, and other fhipping, has much of that 
life and motion which animates a fea-port. | 

The-rath, Return to Landernau, where at the Duc de Chartres, which is the beft 
and cleaneft inn in the bifhoprick, as I was going te dinner, the landlord told me, there 
was a Monfieur un honime comme il faut, and the dinner would be better if we united ; 
de tout mon ceur. We proved a Bas Breton noble, with his {word and a little miferable. 
but nimble nag. This feigneur was ignorant that the Duke de Chartres, the other 
day at Breft, was not the duke that was in Monfieur d’Orvillier’s fleet. Take the road 
to Nantes. —— 25 mules. , 
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The 13th. Vhe country to Chateaulin more mountainous; one-third wafte. All 
this region far inferior to Leon and ‘Traguer: no exertions, nor any marks of intelli- 
eence, yet all near to the great navigation and market of Bre{t water, and the foil 
good. Quimper, though a bifhopric, has nothing worth feeing but its promenades, 
which are among the fineft in France. 25 miles. 

Vhe 14th. Leaving Quimper, there feem to be more cultivated features ; but this 
only for a moment ; waftes—waftes—waltes.— Reach Quimperlay. 27 mileg, 

The 15th. ‘The fame fombre country to POrient, but with a mixture of cultiva- 
tion and much wood.—I found l’Orient fo full of fools, gaping to fee a man of war 
launched, that I could get no bed for myfelf, nor ftable for my horfe at the epeé roy- 
ale. At the cheval blanc, a poor hole, [ got my horfe crammed among twenty others 
like herrings in a barrel, but could"have no bed. The Duke de Briflac; with a fuite 
of officers, had no better fuccefs. If the governor of Paris could not, without trouble, 
geta bed at l’Orient, no wonder Arthur Young found obftacles. I went dire€tly to 
deliver my letters, found Mont. Beinc, a merchant, at home; he received me witha 
frank civility better than a million of compliments; and the moment he under{tood m 
fituation, offered me a bed in his houfe, which I accepted. The Tourville, of eighty- 
four guns, was to be launched at three o’clock, but put off till the next day, much 
to the joy of the aubergiftes, &c. who were well pleafed to fee fuch afwarm of ftran- 
gers kept another day. I withed the fhip in their throats, for [thought only of my poor 
mare being fqueezed a night among the Bretagne garrans ; fixpence, however, to the 
garcon, had effects marvelloufly to her eafe. ‘Yhe town is modern, and regularly built, 
the {treets diverge in rays from the gate, and are croffed by others at right angles, 
broad, handfomely built, and well paved; with many houlfes that make a good figure. 
But what makes |’Orient more known, is, being the appropriated port for the com. 
merce of India, containing all the fhipping and magazines of the company. ‘The lat- 
terare truly great, and {peak tne royal munificence from which they arofe. They are 
‘of feveral {tories, and all vaulted in ftone, ina f{plendid {tile, and of vaft extent. But 
they want, at leaft at prefent, like fo many other magnificent eltablifhments in France, 
the vigour and vivacity of an active commerce. ‘The bufinefs tranfa€ting here feems 
trifling. ‘Three etghty-four gun fhips, the Tourville, ’Eole, and Jean Bart, witha 
thirty-two gun frigate, are upon the ftocks. They affured me, that the Tourville has 
been only nine months building: the fcene 1s alive, and fifteen large men of war being 
laid up here in ordinary, with fome Indiamen and a few traders, render the port a 
pleafing fpectacle. ‘There is a beautiful round tower, a hundred feet high, of white 
{tone, with a railed gallery at top; the proportions light and agreeable ; it is for look- 
ing out and making fignals. My hofpitable merchant I find a plain unaffeted charac- 
ter, with fome whimfical originalities, that make him more interefting ; he has an 
agreeable daughter, who entertains me with finging to her harp. ~ The next morning 
the Tourville quitted her ftocks, to the mufic of the regiments, and the fhouts of thou- 
fands collected to fee it. Leave lOrient. Arrive at Hennebon. 74 miles, 

Theiyth. To Auray, the eighteen pooreft miles I have yet feen in Bretagne, 
Good houfes of ftone and flate, without glafs. Auray has a little port, and fome 
floops, which always give an air of life toa town. ‘To Vannes, the country varied, 
but landes the more permanent feature. Vannes is not an inconfiderable town, but its 
greateft beauty is its port and promenade. 

‘The 18th. To Mufiliac. _ Belleifle with the fmaller ones, d’Herdic and d’Honat, are 
in fight. Mufiliac, if it can boail of nothing elfe, may at leaft vaunt its cheapnefs. 
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I had for dinner two good flat fifh, a difh of oyfters, foup, a fine duck roafted; with 
an ample defert of grapes, pears, walnuts, bifcuits, liqueur, and a pint of good Bour- 
deaux wine: my mare, befides hay, had three-fourths of a peck of corn, and the 
whole 56s. 23. to the fille and two to the gargon, in all 2s. 6d. Pafs landes—landes 
—landes—to la Roche Bernard. The view of the river Villaine 1s beautiful from the 
boldnefs of the fhores ; there are no infipid flats; the river is two-thirds of the width 
of the river Thames at Weltminfler, and would be equal to any thing in the world 
if the fhores were woody, but they are the favage waltes of this country. 33 
miles, | | 
The roth. Turned afide to Auvergnac, the feat of the Count de la Bourdonays, 
to whom I had a letter from the Duchefs d’Anville, as a perfon able to give me every 
_dpecies of intelligen¢e relative to Bretagne, having tor five-and-twenty years been firit 
{yndic of the nobleffe. A fortuitous jumble of rocks and {teeps could fcarcely form 
a worfe road than thefe five miles : could I put as much faith in two bits of wood. laid 
over each other, as the good folks of the country do, I fhould have croffed myfelf, 
but my blind friend, with the moft incredible fure-footednefs, carried me fafe over 
fuch places, that if I had not been in the con{tant habit of the faddle, I fhould have 
fhuddered at, though guided by cyes keen as eclipfes ; for I fuppofe a finer racer, on 
whofe velocity fo many fools have been ready to lofe their money, muft have good 
eyes, as well as good legs. Such a road, leading to feveral villages, and one of the 
firit noblemen of the province, fhews what the {tate of fociety muft be;—no commu- 
nication—no neighbourhood —no temptation to the expences which flow from fociety ; 
a mere feclufion to fave money in order to fp-nd itin towns. ‘The Count received 
me with great politenefs; ILexplained to him my plan and motives for travelling in 
France, which he was pleafed very warmly to approve, exprefling his furprife that I. 
fhould attempt fo large an undertaking, as fuch a furvey of France, unfupported by 
my government; I told him he knew very little of our government, if he fuppofed 
they would give a fhilling to any agricultural project or projector ; that whether the 
minifter were whig or tory made no difference, the party of the plough never yet had 
one on its fide; and that England has had many Colberts, but not one Sully. This» 
led to much interefting converfation on the balance of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and on the means of encouraging them ; and, in reply to his enquiries, 
I made him underftand their relations in England, amd how our hutbandry flourifhed 
in fpite of our minifters, merely by the protection which civil liberty gives to property : 
and confequently that it was in a poor fituation, comparatively with what it would | 
have been in, had it received the fame attention as manufactures and commerce. I 
told M. de la Bourdonaye that his province of Bretagne feemed to me to have nothing 
in it but privileges and poverty; he {miled, and gave me fome explanations that are 
important ; but no nobleman can ever probe this evil as it ought to be done, refulting 
as it does from the privileges going to themfelves, and the poverty to the people. He 
fhewed me his plantations, which are very fine and well thriven, and fhelter him tho- 
roughly on every fide, even from the S.W. fo near to the fea; from his walks we fee 
Belleifle and its neighbours, and a little ifle or rock belonging to him , which he {ays 
the King of England took from him after Sir Edward Hawke’s victory, but that his 
majefty was kind enough to leave him his ifland after one night’s poifeffion. 20 
miles. : ; | 
The 2zoth. Take my leave of Monfieur and Madame de la Bourdonaye, to whofe 
politenefs as well as friendly attentions [am much obliged. Towards Nazaire there 
is a fine view of the mouth of the Loire, from the rifing grounds, but the headlands 
i that 
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that form the embouchure are low, which takes off from that greatnefs of the effect 
which highlands give to the mouth of the Shannon. The {welling bofom of the At- 
Jantic boundlefs to the right. Savanal is poverty itfelf. 33 miles, — | 
The 21{t. Come to an improvement in the midft of thefe deferts, four good houfes 
of {tone and flate, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled, but 
all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft. I was afterwards informed that 
this improvement, as it is called; was wrought by Englifhmen, at the expence of a 
gentleman they ruined as well as themfelves.—I demanded how it had been done? 
Pare and burn, and fow wheat, then rye, and then oats. ‘Thus it is for ever and ever! 
the fame follies, the fame blundering, the fame ignorance; and then all the foois in 
the country faid, as they do now, that thefe waftes are good for nothing. ‘lo my 
amazement find the incredible circumftance, that they reach -within three miles of the 
great commercial city of Nantes! This is a problem and a leffon to work at, but not 
at prefent. Arrive—go to the theatre, new built of fine white ftone, having a mag- 
nificent portico of eight elegant Gorinthian pillars in front, and four others, to feparate 
the portico from a grand veftibule. Within allis gold and painting, and @ coup d‘eil 
at entering, that {truck me forcibly. It is, I believe, twice as large as Drury-Lane, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. Mon Diew! cried 
I to myfelf, do all the waftes, the deferts, the heath, ling, furz, broom, and bog, 
that I have pafled for three hundred miles, lead to this fpectacle? What a miracle, 
that all this fplendour and wealth of the cities in France fhould be fo unconneéted with 
the country! There are no gentle tranfitions from eafe to comfort, from comfort to 
wealth: you pafs at once from beggary to profufion,—from mifery in mud cabins to 
Mademoifelle St. Huberti in {plendid fpectacles at 5co livres a night (211. 17s. 6d.) 
The country deferted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in fome wretched hole, 
to fave that money which is lavifhed with profufion in the luxuries of a capital.——-20 
miles. | 
The 22d. Deliver my letters. As much as agriculture is the chief object of my 
journey, it is neceflary to acquire fuch intelligence of the {tate of commerce, as can be 
beft done from merchants, for abundance of ufeful information is to be gained, with- 
out putting any queftions that a man would be cautious of anfwering, and even with- 
out putting any queftions at all. Monf. Riédy was very polite, and fatisfied many of 
my enquiries ; I dined once with him, and was pleafed to find the converfation take 
an important turn on the relative fituations of France and England in trade, particu- 
larly in the Weft-Indies. | had a letter alfo to Monf. ]'pivent, confilier in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, whole brother, Monf. Epivent de la Villefboifnet, is a very confi- 
derable merchant here. Jt was not poflible for any perfon to be more obliging than 
thefe two gentlemen; their attentions to me were marked and friendly, and rendered 
a few days refidence here equally inflru€tive and agreeable. “The town has that fign of 
prolperity of new buildings, which never deceives. The quarter of the comedie is 
magnificent, all the ftveets at right angles and of white flone. J am in doubt whether 
the hotel de Henri IV. is not the fineft inn in Europe: Deffein’s at Calais is larger, 
but neither built, fitted up, nor furnifhed like this, which is new. It coft 400,000 
livres. (17,500l.) furnifhed, and is let at 14,0co livres per annum (6121. tos.) with 
no rent for the firft year. ‘It contains fixty beds for mafters, and twenty-five ftalls for 
horfes. Some of the apartments of two rooms, very neat, are 6 livres a day; one 
good 3 livres, but for merchants 5 livres per diem for dinner, fupper, wine, and cham- 
ber, and 35s. for his horfe. It is, without comparifon, the firft inn I have feen in 
France, and very cheap. It is.in a {mall f{quare clofe to the theatre, as convenient for 
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pleafure or trade as the votaries of either can with. ‘The theatre coft 450,000 livres, 
and lets to the comedians at 17,000 livres.a year; it holds, when full, to the value: 
of 120 louis d’or. The land the inn ftands on was bought at g livres a foot: in fome: 
parts of the city it fells as high as 15 livres, The value of the ground induces them to 
build fo high as to be deftructive of beauty.. ‘The quay has nothing remarkable; the 
river is choaked with iflands, but at the furtheft part next to the fea is a large range of 
houles regularly fronted. An inftitution common in. the great.commercial towns of 
France, but particularly flourifhing in Nantes, is a chambre de lecture, or what we fhould 
call a book-club, that does not divide its books, but forms a library. There are three 
rooms, one for reading, another for converfation, and the third is the library; good fires 
in winter are provided, and wax candles. ‘Meflrs. Epivent had the goodnefs to attend. 
me on a water expedition, to view the eftablifhment of Mr. Wilkinfon, for boring can- 
non, in an ifland in the Loire below Nantes. Until that well known Englifh manufac- 
turer arrived, the French knew nothing of the art of cafting cannon folid, and then 
boring them. Mr. Wilkinfon’s machinery, for boring four cannons, is now at work, 
moved by tide wheels; but they have erected a {team engine, with a new apparatus for: 
boring feven more; M.. dela Motte, who has the direction of the whole, fhewed. us alfo. 
a model of this engine, about fix feet long, five high, and four or five broad; which. 
he worked for us, by making a {mall fire under the boiler that is no bigger thana large 
tea-kettle; one of the beft machines for a travelling philofopher that I have feen. 
Nantes is as enflammeé in the caufe of liberty, as any town in France can be ;. the con- 
verfations 1 witnefled here prove how great a change is effected in the minds of the 
French, nor doI believe it will be poffible for the prefent government to laft half a cen-. 
tury longer, unlefs the cleareft and moft decided talents be at the helm. ‘The Ameri- 
can revolution has laid the foundation of anothe* in France, if government-da not take 
care of itfelf{*. Upon the 23d one of the twelve prifoners from the Baftile arrived, 
here—he was the moft violent of them all—and his imprifonment. has been far enough. 
from filencing him. . 

The 25th. It was not without regret that I quitted a fociety both intelligent and agrees. 
able, nor fhould I feel comfortably if I did not hope to fee Mefirs, Epivents again; I. 
have little chance of being at Nantes, but if they come a fecond time to England, I have: 
a promife of feeing them at Bradfield. ‘The younger of thefe gentlemen fpent.a fort-- 
night with Lord Shelburne at Bowood, which he remembers with much pleafure; Col.. 
Barré and Dr. Prieftley were there at the fame time. ‘To Ancenis is all inclofed:. for- 
feven miles many feats. 224 miles. | 

‘Tie 26th. ‘To the fcene of the vintage I had not before been witnefs to fo much ads. 
vantage as here; laft autumn the heavy rains made it a melancholy bufinefs. At pre- 
fent all is life and aétivity. ‘The country all thickly and well inclofed. Glorious view. 
of the Loire from a village, the laft of Bretagne, where isa great barrier. acrofs the road: 
and cuftom houfes, to fearch every thing coming thence.. ‘lhe Loire here takes the ap- 
pearance of a lake large enough to be interefting.. There is on both fides an accom- 
paniment of wood, which is not univerfal on this river. The addition of towns, f{tee- 
ples, windmills, and a great range of lovely country, covered with vines 5 the character 
gay as well as noble. Enter Anjou. Pafs St. George. For ten miles quit the wire 
and meet it again at Angers. Letters from Monf. de Brouffonet.; but he is unable to 
inform me in what part of Anjou was the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly ; to- 





* It wanted-no great {pirit of prophecy to foretel this; but the latter events have fhewn that I was very. 
wide of the mark when I talked of fifty year, ; | 7 7 ! 
| » finds 
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find out that nobleman’s farm, where he made thofe admirable improvements, which 
he defcribes in the Memoire fur les defrichemens, was fuch an objeét to me, I was de- 
termined to go to the place, let the dittance out of my way be what it might. 30 
miles. | 
The 27th. Among my letters, one to Monf. de la Livoniere, perpetual fecretary of 
the Society of Agriculture here. I found he was at his country feat, two leagucs off 
at Magnianne. On my arrival, he was fitting down to dinner with his family ; not 
being palt twelve, I thought to have efcaped this awkwardnels ; but both he hinvelf and 
Madame prevented all embarraflment by very unafte€tedly defiring me to partake with 
them; and making not the leaft derangement either in table or looks, placed me at 
Once at my eafe, to an indifferent dinner, garnifhed with fo much chearfulnefs, that I 
found it a repaft more to my tafte than the mot fplendid tables could afford. An Ing- 
lifh family in the country, fimilar in fituation, taken unawares in the fame way, would 
receive you with an unquiet hofpitality, and an anxious politenefs ; and after waiting for 
a hurry-feurry derangement of cloth, table, plates, fideboard, pot, and {pit, would give 
you perhaps fo gcod a dinner, that none of the family, between anxiety and fatigue, 
could fupply one word of converiation, and you would depart under cordial wifhes that 
you mhight never return. This folly, fo common in atngland, is never met with in France: 
the French are quiet in their houfes, and do things without effort. —Monfieur Livonicre 
converfed with me much on the plan of my travels, which he commended greatly, but 
thought it very extraordinary that neither government, nor the Academy of Scivnces, 
nor the Academy of Agriculture, fhould at leaft be at the expence of my journey. ‘This 
idea is purely French; they have no notion of private people going out of their way for 
the public good, without being paid by the public; nor could he well comprehend me, 
when I told him that every thing is well done in England, except what is done with 
public money. I was greatly concerned to find that he could give no intelligence con- 
cerning the refidence of the late Marquis de ‘Vourbilly, as it would be a provoking cir- 
cumftance to pafs through all the province without finuing his houfe, and afterward 
hear perhaps that 1 had been ignorantly within afcw miles of it. Inthe evening return 
to Angers. 20 miles. | 
The 28th. To LaFléche. he chateau of Duretal, belonging to the Duchefs Ef 
tiflac, is boldly fituated above the little town of that name, and on the banks of a beau. 
tiful river, the flopes to which that hang to the fouth are covered with vines. The 
country chearful, dry, and pleafant for refidcnce. I enquired here of {everal gentlemen 
for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly, but all in vain. ‘The 30 miles to La 
Fléche the road is a noble one, of gravel, {mooth, and kept in admirable order. La 
Fléche is a neat, clean, little town, not ill built, on the navigable river that flows to 
Duretal ; but the trade 1s inconfiderable. My firft bufinefs here, as every where elfe 
in Anjou, was to enquire for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly. IT repeated my 
enquiries till 1 found that there was a place not far from La Fléche, called ‘Tourbilly, 
but not what I wanted, as there was no Monf. de Tourbilly there, but a Marquis de 
Galway, who inherited Yourbilly from his father. This perplexed me more and more ; 
and I renewed my enquines with fo much eagernefs, that feveral people, 1 believe, 
thought me half mad. At laft 1 met with an ancient lady who folved my difhculty ; 
fhe informed me, that ‘Tourbilly, about twelve miles from La I'léche, was the place I 
was in fearch of : that it belonged to the marquis of that name, who had written fome 
books fhe believed; tbat he died twenty years ago infolvent ; that the tather of the pre- 
fent Marquis de Galway bought the eftate. ‘lhis was {fufficient for my purpofe ; 1 de. 
termined to take a guide the next morning, and, as 1 cculd not vifit the marquis, at Icaft 
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fee the remains of his improvements. The news, however, that he died infolvent, hurt 
me very much; it was a bad commentary: on his book, and I forefaw, that whoever I 
fhould find at Tourbiily, would be full of ridicule on a hufbandry that proved the lofs of 
the eftate on which if was practifed ———30 miles. : 
The 2gth. This morning I executed my projet; my guide was a ceuntryman with 
a good pair of logs, who conducted me acrois a range of fuch ling waftes as the Mar- 
quis fpeaks of inhis memoir. They appear boundlefs here; and I was told that I could 
travel many—many days, and fee nothing elfe: what fields of ifffprovement to make, 
not to lofe eftates! At lait we arrived at Tourbilly, a poor village, of a few feattered 
houfes, in a vale between two rifing grounds, which are yet heath and wafte; the cha- 
teau in the midft, with plantations of fine poj-lars leading to it. I cannot eafily exprels 
the anxious mquiitive curiofity T felt to examine every {crap of the eftate; no hedge or 
tree, no bufh but what was interefting to me: I had read the tranflation of the Mar- 
quis’s hiflory of his improvements in Mr. Mil’s hutbandry, and thoucht it the mott 
interefting morfel ] had met with, long before | procured the original Memoire fur les: 
defrichemens ; and determined, that if ever Ll fhould go to France, to view improvements 
the recital of which had given me fo much pleafure. IT bad neither letter nor introduc- 
tion to the prefent owner, the Marquis de Galway. 1 therefore ftated to him the plain 
fact, that I had read Monf. de Tourbilly’s book with fo much pleafure, that 1 wifhed 
much to view the tiiprovements deferibed init; he anfwered me directly in good Eng- 
ith, received me with fuch cordiality of politenefs, and fuch exprefions of regard for the 
purport of my travels, that he put me perfectly in humour with myfelf, and confequently 
with all around me. He ordered breakfalt a 7? Anglois —pave orders for a man to at- 
tend us in our walk, whol defired might be the oldeft labourer to be found of the late 
Marquis de Vourbilly’s. I was pleafed to hear that one was alive who had worked with 
him from the beginning of his improvement. At breaktaft Monf. de Galway mtro- 
duced me to his brother, who alfo fpoke -nglith, and regretted that he could not do the 
fame to Madame de Galway, who was confined to her chamber: he then gave me an 
account of his father’s acquiring the eftate and chateau of Vourbilly. His great-grand. 
father came to Bretagne with King James I]. when he fled from the Enelifh throne; 
Yome of the fame family are ftill livmg in the county of Cork, particularly at Lotta. 
His father was famous in that province for his fk:lh in agriculture ; and, as a reward for 
an improvement he had wreught on the landes, the ftates of the province gave him a- 
walle tra& in the ifland of Bellufle, which at prefcnt belongs to hisfon. Hearing that 
the Marquis de Tourbilly was totally ruined, and his eltates in Anjou to te fold by the 
creditors, he viewed them, and finding the land very improveable, made the purchafe, 
giving about 15,000 louis d’ors for Vourbilly, a price which made the acquifition highly 
advantageous, notwithflanding his having bought fome lawfuits with the eftate. It is 
about three thoufand arpents, nearly contiguous, the feigneury of two parifhes, with the 
haute jultice, &c. a handfome, large, and convenient chateau, offices very compleat, 
and many plantations, the work of the celebrated man concerning whom my enquiries 
were directed. I was almoft breathlefs on the queition of {fo great an improver being 
ruined! “ You are unhappy that a man fhould be ruined by an art you love fo much,” 
Precifely fo. But he eaied me in a moment, by adding, that if the marquis had done 
nothing but farm and improve, he had never been ruined. One day, as he was boring 
to find marl, his ill ftars difcovered a vein of earth, perfectly white, which on trial did 
not effervefce with acids. © It (truck him as an acquifition for porcelain—he fhewed it to a 
manufaCturer—it was pronounced excellent : the marquis’s imagination took fire, and 
he thought of converting the poor village of Tourbilly into a town, by a fabric of china 
VOL. 1V. ¥ | whe 
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—he went to work on his own account—raifed buildings—and got together all that 
was neceflary, except fkill and capital. In fine, he made good porcelain, was cheated 
‘ by his agents, and people, and at laft ruined. A foap manufactory, which he eftablifhed 
-alfo, as well as fome law-fuits relative to other eftates, had their fhare in caufing his 
misfortunes: his creditors feized the eftate, but permitted him to adminifter it till his 
death, when it was fold. The only part of the tale that leffened my regret was, that, 
though married, hé left no family ; fo that his athes will fleep in peace, without his me, 
~mory being reviled ban indigent pofterity. His anceftors acquired the eftate by mar- 
riage in the fourteenth century. His agricultural improvements, Monf. Galway ob- 
ferved, certainly did not hurt hith; they were not well done, nor well fupported by 
himiclf, but.they rendered the eftate more valuable; and he never heard that they had 
brought him into any difficulties. I cannot but obferve here, that there feems a fatality 
to attend country gentlemen whenever they attempt trade or manufactures. In Eng. 
land I never knew a man of landed property, with the education and habits of landed 
proprietors, attempt either, but they were infallibly ruined ; or, if not ruined, confider- 
ably hurt by them. Whether it be that the ideas and principles of trade have fomething 
in them repugnant to the fentiments which ought to flow from education— or whether 
the habitual inattention of country gentlemen to fimall gains and favings, which are the 
foul of trade, render their fuccefs impoflible ; from whatever it may arife, the fact is, 
not one in a million fucceeds. Agriculture, in the improvement of their eflates, is the 
only proper and legitimate {phere of their induftry ; and though ignorance renders this 
fometitnes dangerous, yet they can with fafery attempt no other. The old labourer, 
whofe name is Piron (as propitious I hope to farming as to wit), being arrived, we fallied 
forth to tread what was to mea fort of claflic ground. I fhall dwell but little on the 
particulars: they make a much better figure in the Memoire fur les defrichemens than 
at Tourbiliy ; the meadows, even near the chateau, are yet very rough; the general 
features are rough: but the alleys of poplars, of which he {peaks in the memoirs, are 
nobly grown indeed, and do credit to his memory; they are fixty or feventy feet high, 
and in girt a foot: the willows are equal. Why were they not oak? to have tranf- 
mitted to the farming travellers of another century the pleafure I feel in viewing the 
more perifhable poplars of the prefent time—the caufeways near the caftle muft have 
been arduous works. The mulberries are in a ftate of negleGt ; Monf. Galway’s father 
not being fond of that culture, deftroyed many, but fome hundreds remain, and I was 
told that the poor pegple had made as far as twenty-five pound of filk, but none at- 
tempted at prefent. The meadows had been drained and improved near the chateau 
to the amount of fifty or fixty arpents, they are now rufhy, but yet valuable in fucha 
country. Near them is a wood of Bourdeaux pines, fown thirty-five years ago, and now 
worth five or fix livres each. I walked into the boggy bit that produced the great cab- 
bages he mentioned, it joins a large and moft improveable bottom. FPiron informed 
me that.the marquis pared and burnt about one hundred arpents in all, and folded two 
hundred and fifty fheep. On our return to the chateau, Monfieur de Galway, , finding 
what an enthufiaft 1 was in agriculture, fearched among his papers to find a. manufcript 
of the Marquis de Tourbilly’s, written with his own hand, which he had the goodnefs 
to make 'me a prefent of, and which I fhall keep’ amongft my curiofities in agriculture. 
The polite reception I had met from Monf. Galway, and the friendly attention he had 
given to my views, entering into the fpirit of my purfuit, and wifhing to promote it, 
-would have induced’ me very chearfully to have accepted his inyitation id remaining 
fome days”with “him; had‘ I ‘not- been ‘apprehenfive that the moment of Madame 
 Galway’s being in” bed “would rendersfuch an unlooked-for vifit inconvenient, 1 took 
4° : “my 
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my leave therefore in the evening, and returned to La Fléche by a different road.—— 
25 miles. | 7 

The 3oth. A quantity of Moors to Le Mans jughey affured me at Guerces, that they 
are here fixty leagues in circumference, with no*preat interruptions. At Le Mans I 
was unlucky in Monf. ‘Tournai, fecretary to the Society of Agriculture, being abfent.-— 
28 miles. 7 ) | , 

October 1. ‘Towards Alencon, the country a contraft to what I paffed yefterday ; good 
land, well inclofed, well built, and tolerably cultivated, with marling. A noble road of 
dark coloured ftone, apparently ferruginous, that binds well. Near Beaumon vine- 
yards in fight on the hills, and thefe are the lalt in thus travelling northwards; the 
whole country finely watered by rivers and ftreams, yet no irrigation. 30 miles, 

The 2d. Four miles to Nouant, of rich herbage, under bullocks. 28 miles. 

The 3d. From Gacé towards Bernay. Pafs the Marechal Duc de Broglio’s chateau 
at Broglio, which is furrounded by fuch a° multiplicity of clipt hedges, double, treble, 
and quadruple, that he muft half maintain tlie poor of the little town by clipping. 
25 miles. . , 

The 4th: Leave Bernay ; where, and at other placcs in this country,-are many mud 
walls, made of rich red loam, thatched at top, and well planted with truit trees: a hint 
well worth copying in England, where brick and ftone are dear. Come to one of the 
richeft countries in France, or indeed in Europe. There are few finer views than the 
firft of Elbeuf, from the eminence above it, which is high; the.town at your feet in the 
bottom; on one fide the Seine prefents a noble reach, broken by wooded iflands, 
and an immenfe amphitheatre of hill, covered with a prodigious wood, furroundirg the 
whole. 

The sth. To Rouen, where I found the hotel royal, a contraft to that dirty, imper- 
tinent, cheating hole the pomme de pin. In the evening to the theatre, which is not 
jo large I think as that of Nantes, but not comparable in elegance or decoration ; it is 
fombre and dirty. Gretry’s Caravanne de Caire, the mufic of which, though too much 
chorus and noife, has fome tender and pleafing paflages. I like it better than any other 
piece I have heard of that celebrated compofer. The next morning waited on Monf. 
Scanegatty, profefleur de phyfique dans la Societ€ Royale d’Agriculture; he received 
me with politenefs. He has.a confiderable room furnifhed with mathematical and phi- 
lofophical inftruments and models. He explained fome of the latter to me that are af 
his own invention, particularly one of a furnace for calcining gypfum, which is broughe 

herein large quantities from Montmartre. Waited on Mefirs. Midy, Roflec and Co. 
the moft confiderable wool merchants in France, who. were fo kind as to fhew me a 
great variety of wools, from moft of the European countries, and permitted me to take 
fpecimens. The next morning I went to Darnetel, where Monf. Curmer fhewed me 
his manufacture. Return to Rouen, and dined with Monf. Portier, directeur general 
des fermes, to whom I had brought a letter from the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, The 
converfation turned, among other fubjects, on the want of new {lreets at Rouen, on 
comparifon with Havre, Nantes, and Bourdeaux ; at the latter places it was remarked, 
that a merchant makes a fortune in ten or fifteen years, and builds; but at Rouen, 
it is a commerce of ceconomy, in which a man does not grow rich fo foon, and there« 
fore unable with prudence to make the fame exertions. - Every perfon at table agreed in 
another point which was difcufied, that the wine provinces are the pooreft in all France: I 
urged the produce being preater per arpent by far than of other lands; _ they infifted how. 
ever on the fa& as generally known and admitted. Inthe evening at the theatre, Madame 
du Frefne entertained me greatly; fhe is an excellent actrefs, never over-does her parts, 
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and makes one feel by feeling herfelf. The more I fee of the French theatre, the more 
Iam forced to acknowledge the fuperiority to our own, In the number of good per- 
formers, and in the fewnefs of bad ones; and in the quantity of dancers, fingers, and 
perfons on whom the bufinefs of thaitheatre depends, all ellablifhed on a creat {cale, 
I soe jy the fentiments that are applauded, the fame generous feclinys in the audi- 
enée in France, that have many times in England put me in gocd humour with my 
ae ir We are too apt to hate the French; for mytelt 1 fee many reafons to 
be pleafed with them ; attributing faults very much to their government; perhaps in 
our own, our roughnefs and want cf good temper are to be traced to the fame origin. 

The 8th. My plan had for fome time been to go aireclly to England, on leaving 
Rouen, for the poft-offices had been cruelly uncertain. 1 had received no Ictters 
for fome time from my family, though I had written repeatedly to urge it; they paffed 
to a perfon at Paris who was to forward them; but fome carelcflneis, or other caufy, 
impeced all, at a time that others, direéted to the towns I paffed, came regularly ; Thad 
fears that fome of my family were ill, and that they would not write bad news to-me in 
1 fituation where knowing the worlt could have no influence in changing it for better. 
But the defire I had to accept the invitation to La Roche Guyon, of the Duchefs d’An- 
ville and the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, prolonged my journey, and I fet forward on 
this further excurfion. A truly noble view from the road above Rouen ; the city at 
one end of the vale, with the river flowing tc it perfectly chequered with ifles of wood. 
‘ho other divides into two great channels, between which the vale is all {pread with 
iflands, fome arable, fome meadow, and much wood on all. Pafs Pont Arch to Lou- 
viers. I had letters for the celebrated manufacturer Monf. Decretot, who received me 
with a kindnefs that ought to have fome better epithet than polite; he fhewed me his 
fabric, unqueltiona’]y the firft woollen one in the world, if fuccefs, beauty of fabric, 
and an inexhauftible invention to fupply with tafte all the cravings of fancy, can give 
the merit of fuch fuperiority. Perfection goes no further than the Vigonia cloths of 
Monf. Decretot, at 110 livres (41. 16s. 3d.) the aulne. He fhewed me his cotton. 
mills alfo, under the direction of two Englifhmen. Near Louviers is a manufacture of 
copper-platcs for the bottoms of the King’s fhips; a colony of Englithmen. I {upped 
with Monf. Decretot, pafling a very pleafant evening in the company of fome agreeable 
ladies. 17 miles. 

The oth. By Gailion to Vernon; the vale flat rich arable. Among the notes I had 
long ago taken of objects to fee in France, was the plantation of mulberries, and the 
filk eftablifhment of the Marechal de Belleiflc, at Billy, near Vernon; the attempts 
repeatedly made by the fociety for the encouragement ‘of arts, at London, to introduce 
filk into England, had made thé fimilar undertakings in the north of France more in- 
tere(ling. 1 accordingly made all the enquiries that were neceflary for difcovering the 
fuccefs of this meritorious attempt. Biffy is a fine place, purchafed on the death of the 
Duc de Belleifle by the Duc de Penthievre, who has but one amufement, which is that 
of varying his refidence at the numerous feats he poffeffes in many parts of the king- 
dom. There is fomething rational in this tafte ; I fhould like myfelf to have a {core of 
farms from the vale of Valencia to the Highlands of Scotland, and to vifit and direc&t 
their cultivation by turns. From Vernon, crofs the Seine, and mount the chalk hills 
again ;. after which to La Roche Guyon, the moft fingular place Ihave feen. - Madame 
d’Anville and the Duc de la Rochetoucauld received me in a manner that would have 
made me pleafed with the place had it been in the mid{t of a bog. It gave me pleafure 
to Gnd alfo the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld here, with whom I had paffed fo much 
agreeable time at Bagnere de Luchon, a thoroughly geod woman, with that amplicity 
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of charaéter, which is too often banifhed by pride or family or foppery of rank. The 
Abbé Rochon, the celebrated altronomer, of the Academv of Sciences, with fome other 
company, which, with the domeftics and trappings-of a Grand Seigneur, gave La Roche 
Guyen exadtly the refemblance of the refidence of a great Lord in England. | Furope : 
fs now fo much aflimilated, that if one go to a houfe where the fortune is 1 5 or 20,0201. 
a-year, we fhall find in the mode of living much more refemblance than a young tra. 
veller will ever be prepared to look for. 23 miles.. — 

The toth. This is one of the molt fingular places I have been at. ‘The chalk’ rock. 
has been cut perpendicularly, to make room for the chateau.. The kitchen, which is a 
large one, vaft vaults, and extenfive cellars (which, by the way, are magnificently filled,) - 
with various other offices, are all cut out of the rock, with merely fronts of brick; the 
houfe is large, containing thirty-eight apartments. ‘The prefent Duchefs has added a: 
handfome faloon of forty-eight feet long, and well proportioned, with four fine tablets : 
of the Gobelin tapeftry, alfo a library well filled. Here 1. was fhewed the ink-ftand 
that belonged to the famous Louvois, the minifter of Louis XIV. known to be the 
identical one from which he figned the revocation of the edit of fVantes, and I fuppofe 
alfo the order to Turenne to burn the Palatinate. This Marquis de Louvois was. 
grandfather to the two Ducheffes d’Anville and d’Eftiflac, whb inherited all his eftate,. 
as well as their own family fortune of the houfe of La Rochefoucauld, . from which. 
family I conceive, and not from Louvois, they inherited their difpofitions. From the- 
principal apartment there is a balcony that leads to the walks. which ferpentine up the 
mountain. Like moft French feats, there is a town, and a great potager to remove, 
before it would be confonant with Enghfh ideas. Biffy, the Duc de Penthievre’s, is.. 
juft the fame; before the chateau there is a gently falling vale with a little ftream' 
through it, that admits of the greateft improvements in refpect to lawn and water, but 
in full front of the houfe they have placed a great kitchen-garden, with walls enough . 
for a fortrefs. ‘The houfes of the poor people here, as on the Loire in Touraine, are: 
burrowed into the chalk rock, and have a fingular appearance: here are two ftreets of 
them, one above another; they are aflerted by fome to be wholefomey: warm in winter, . 
and cool in fummer; but others thought they were bad for the health of the inhabi- 
tants. The Duc de la Rochefoucauld had the kindnefs to order his fteward to give. 
me all the information 1 wanted relative to the agriculture of the country, and to fpeak 
to fuch perfons as were neceflary on points that he was in doubt about. At an Eng- 
lifh nobleman’s houfe, there would have been three or four farmers afked to meet me, - 
who would have dined with the family among ladies of the firft rank. I do not exag- 
gerate, when I fay, that I have had this at leaft an hundred times in the firft houfes of 
our iflands. It is, however, a thing that, in the prefent ftate of manners in France, . 
would not be met with from Calais to Bayonne, except by chance in the houfe of fome - 
great Lord that had been much in England*, and then not unlefs it were afked “for. . 
‘The nobility in France have no more idea of practifing ayriculture, and making jt an_ 
object of cohverlation, except on the inere theory, as they would {peak of a-loom,or a: 
bow/prit, than of any other object the molt remote from their habits and purfuits: I 
do not fo much blame them for this neglect, as I do that herd of vifionary-aud abfurd, 
writers on agriculture, who, from their chambers in cities, have, with_an impertinence - 
almoft incredible, deluged France with nonfenfe and theory, enough to-difguit and ruin. 
the wholeinobility of the kingdom. | an | ; 

The rath. Part with regret from a fociety I had every reafon'to be pleafed with. - 
35 mules. Be desea oe : a 

ee a IL once kaew it at the Duc de Liancourt’s, ' 
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The 13th. The twenty miles to Rouen, the fame features, Firft view of Rouen 
fudden and ftriking ; but the road doubling, in order to turn more gently down the 
hill, prefents from an elbow the fineft view of a town I have ever feen; the whole city, 
with all its churches and convents, and its cathedral proudly rifing in the midft, fills the 
vale. ‘The river prefents one reach, croffed by the bridge, and then dividing into twd 
fine channels, forms a large ifland covered with wood ; the reft of the vale full of ver- 
dure and cultivation, of gardens and habitations, finifh the fcene, in perfe& unifon with 
the great city that forms the capital feature. Wait on Monf. d’Ambournay, fecretary 
of the Society of Agriculture, who was abfent when I was here before; we had an ine 
terefting converfation on agriculture, and on the means of encouraging it. I found 
from this very ingenious gentleman, that his plan of ufing madder green, which many 
years ago had made fo much noife in the agricultural world, is not prattifed at prefent 
any where; but he continues to think it perfectly practicable. In the evening to the play, — 
where Madame Cretal, from Paris, acted Nina; and it proved the richeft treat I have 
received from the French theatre. She performed it with an inimitable expreffion, with 
a tendernefs, a maiveté, and an elegance withal, that maftered every feeling of the heart, 
againit which the piece was written: her expreffion is as delicious, as her countenance 
is beautiful ; in her a€ting, nothing over-charged, but all kept within the fimplicity of 
nature. The houfe was crouded, garlands of flowers and laurel were thrown on the 
ftage, and fhe was crowned by the other actors, -but modeftly removed them from he 
head, as often as they were placed there. 20 miles. 

The 14th. Take the road to Dieppe. Meadows in the vale well watered, and ha 
now making. Sleep at Tote. 174 miles. 

The tsth. To Dieppe. 1 was lucky enough to find the paffage-boat ready to fail; 
go on board with my faithful fure-footed blind friend. I fhall probably never ride her 
again, but all my feelings prevent my felling her in France. —Without eyes fhe has car- 
ried me in fafety above 1500 miles; and for the reft of her life fhe fhall have no other 
mafter than myfelf; could I afford it, this fhould be her laft labour: fome ploughing, 
however, on my farm, fhe will perform for me, I dare fay, chearfully. | 

Landing at the neat new-built town of Brighthelmftone, offers a much greater con- 
traft to-Dieppe, which is old and dirty, than Dover does to Calais; and in the Caftle 
inn I feemed for a while to be in fairy land; but I paid for the enchantment. The 
next day to Lord Sheffield’s, a houfe I never go to, but to receive equal pleafure and 
inftructign. I longed to make one for a fhort time in the evening library circle, but I 
‘took it {trangely into my head, from one or two expreflions, merely accidental in the 
-converfation, coming after my want of letters to France, that I had certainly loft a 
-child in my abfence ; and I hurried to London next morning; where I had the pleafure 
af finding my alarm a falfe one; letters enow had been written, but all failed. To 
Bradfield. 202 miles. | , | 











a 1789. : | 
.., IN-my two preceding journies, ‘the whole weflern half of France had been croffed in 
various diretions; and the information I had received, in making them, had made me 
as-mauch a mafter of the general hufbandry, the foil, management and produions, as 
could be expected, without penetrating in every corner, and refiding long in varfous. 
ftations;..a method of furveying fuch a kingdom as France, that would demand feveral 
lives inftead of years. The eaftern part of the kingdom yemained unexamined. The 
great mafs of country, formed by the triangle, whofe thtee points are Paris, Strafbourg 
| | and 
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and Moulins, and the mountainous region 8. E. of the laft town, prefented in the map 
an ample {fpace, which it would be neccflary to pafs before I could have fuch an idea of 
the kingdom as | wifhed to acquire; 1 determined to make this third effort, in order to 
accomplith a defign which appeared more and more important, the more I reflected on 
it; and lefs likely to be executed by‘thofe whofe powers are better adapted to the 
undertaking than mine. ‘The meeting of the States General of France alfo, who were 
now aflembled, made it the more necsffary to lofe-no time; for, in all human proba- 
bility, that affembly will be the epoch of a new conftitution, which will have new effects, 
and, for what | know, attended with a new agriculture; and to have the regal fun, in 
fuch a kingdom, both rife and fet witheut the territory being known, muft of neceflity 
be regretted by every man folicitous for real political knowledge. .Vhe events of a 
century and half, including the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. wjll for ever render the 
fources of the French power interefting to mankind, and particularly that its ftate-may 
be known previoully to the eftablifhment of an improved government, as the comparifon. 
of the effects of the old and new fyftem will be not a little curious in future. 

June 2. To London. At night, La Generofita d Aleffandro, by Tarchi, in which: 
Signor Marchefi exerted his powers, and fung a duet, that made me for fome moments 
forget all the fheep and pigs of Bradfield. -1 was, however, much. better entertained. 
after it, by fupping at my friend Dr. Burney’s, and meeting Mifs Burney ; how feldom 
is it that we can meet two charatters at once in whom great celebrity deducts nothing 
from private amiablenefs? How many dazzling ones that we have no defire to live 
with! give me fuch as to great talents add the qualities that make us with to /hut up. 
doors with them. | | | : 

The 3d. Nothing buzzing in my ears but the féte given laft hight by the Spanith. 
Ambaffador.: The beft féte of the prefent period is that” which ten millions of people 
are giving to themfelves, | / 


. The feaft of reafon aiid the flow of foul. 


The animated feelings of bofoms beating with gratitude for the efcape of one common. 
calamity, and the thrilling hope of the continuance of common bDleflings. - Meet at 
Mr. Songa’s the Count de Berchtold, who has much good fenfe and many impor-_ 
tant views: Why does not the Emperor call him to his own country, and make 
him a Minifter? The world will never be well governed till princes know -their 
fubjects. | bY oes 

The 4th. To Dover in the machine, with two merchants from Stockholm, a Ger- 
maa and a Swede; we fhall be companions to Paris. J am more likely to learn fome- 
thing ufeful from the converfation of a Swede.and a German, than from the chance 
medley Englifhmen of a ftage-coach. 72 miles. , | | 

‘The sth. Paffage to Calais; fourteen hours for refleGtion in a vehicle that does not 
allow one power to reflect. 21 miles. : er 

The 6th. A Frenchman and his wife, and a French teacher from Ireland, full of 
_foppery and affectation, which her own nation did not give her, were our company, 
with a young good-natured raw countryman of hers, at whom the played off many airs 
and graces. The man and his wife contrived to produce a pack of cards, to banith, 
they laid, /enuye of the journey; but they contrived alfo to fleece the young fellow of 
five louis. “This is the firft’ Freth ‘diligence I have’ been in, ‘and -fhall be the.laft ; 
they are deteftable. Sleep at Abbeville————-78"miles, > 
- Thefe men and women, gitls and boys,”think themfelves (except the Swedé)'very 
. chearful becaufe-very noify’; they -have ftunned me with’ finging ; ‘my ears have heen 
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fo tormented with French airs, tHat I would almoft as foon have rode tlie journey blind. 
fold on an afs. This is what the French call good fopirits; no truly chearful emotion 
an their bofoms; filent or finging; but for converfation they had none. I lofe all 
(patience in fuch company. Heaven fend mea blind mare rather than another dili- 
gence ! We were all this night, as well as all the day, on the road, and reached Paris 

at nine in the morning. 702 miles, 
The 8th. To my iriend Lazowfki, to know where were the lodgings I had written 
him to hire me, but my good Duchefs d’E{tiflac would’ not allow him to execute my 
ccommiffion. - L found an apartment in her hotel prepared for me. Paris is at prefent 
in fuch a ferment about the States General, now holding at Verfailles, that converfation 
is abfolutely abforbed by them. Not a word of any thing elfe talked of. Fivery thing 
is contidered, and juitly fo, as important in fuch a crifis of the-fate of four-and-twenty 
anillions of people. It is now a ferious contention whether the reprefentatives are to be 
called the Commons or the Tiers Etat; they call themfelves fteadily the former, while 
the Court and the great Lords reject the term with a fpecies of apprehenfion, as if it 
involved a.meaning not eafily to be fathomed. But this point is of little confequence 
compared with another, that has kept the ftates for fome time in inactivity, the verif- 
.cation of their pawer feparately or in common. ‘The nobility and the clergy demand 
the former, but the Commons fteadily refufe it; the reafon why a circumflance, ap- 
parently of no great confequence, is thus tenacioufly regarded, is, that it may decile 
their fitting for the future in feparate houfes or in one. ‘Thofe who are warm for the 
intereft of the people declare that it will be impoflible to reform fome of the groffeit 
abufes in the ftate, if the nobility, by fitting in a feparate chamber, fhall have a nega- 
tive on the wifhes of the people: and that to give fuch a veto to the clergy would be 
{till more prepofterous; if therefore, by the verification of their powers in one chamber, 
they fhall once come together, the popular party hope that there will remain no power 
afterwards to feparate. The nobility and clergy forefee the faine refult, and will not 
therefore agree to it. In this dilemma it is curious to remark the feelings of the mo- 
ment. It isnot my bufinefs to write memoirs of what pafles, but lam intent to catch, 
as well as] can, the opinions of the day moft prevalent. While I remain at Paris, I 
fhall fee people of all defcriptions, from the coffee-houfe politicians to the leaders in the 
{tates; and the chief object of fuch rapid notes as I throw on paper, will be to catch 
the ideas of the moment; to compare them afterwards with the a¢tual events that fhall 
happen, will afford amufement at leaft. ‘he moft prominent feature that appears at 
prefent is, that an idea of common intereft and common danger does not feem to unite 
thofe, who, if not.united, may find themfelves too weak to oppofe the danger that mutt 
arife from the people being fenfible of a {trength the refult of their weaknefs. The 
King, Court, Nobility, Clergy, Army, and Parliament, are nearly in the fame fituation. 
All thefe confider, with equal dread, the ideas of liberty, now afloat; except the firft, 
who, for reafons obvious to thofe who know his charaéter, troubles himfelf little, even 
with circumftances that cancern his power the moft intimately. Among the reft, the 
feeling of danger is common, and they would unite were there a head to render it eafy, 
in. order to do without the ftates at all. That the:Commons themfelves look for fome 
fuch hoftile union as more than probable, appears from an idea which gains ground, 
that they. will find it neceflary, fhould the other twa orders continue to unite with them 
in one chamber, to declare themfelves boldly thegreprefentatives of the kingdom at 
large, ‘callin »on.the Nobility and Clergy to take their places —and to enter upon dew 
liberations of bufinefs without them, fhould they refufe it. All converfation at prefent 
is on this topic, hut opinions are more divided than [I fhould have expected. There 
| —— a oi _ fecna 
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feem to be many who hate the clergy fo cordially, that rather than permit them to 
form a dilin& chamber, they would venture on a new fy{tem, dangerous as it might 
prove. : 

The gth. The bufinefs going forward at prefent in the pamphict hops of Puris is 
incredible. I went to the Palais Royal to fee what new things were publifhec, and -o 
procure a cataloeuc ofall. Every hour produces fomething new. ‘Vhirteen came out 
to-day, fixteen yeflerday, and ninety-two laft week. We think fometimes that De- 
brett’s or Stockdale’s fhops at London are crowded, but they are mere deferts, com- 
pared to Defein’s, and fome others here, in which one can fcarcely fquecze from the 
door to the counter. he price of printing two years ago was from 27 livres to 30 
livres per fhect, but now it is from 60 livres to 8o livres. ‘This fpirit of reading poli- 
tical tras, they fay, fpreads into the provinces, fo that all the preffes of France are 
equally employed. Nineteen-twentieths of thefe produtions are in favour of liberty, 
and commonly violent againft the clergy and nobility; I have to day befpoken many, 
of this defeription, that have reputation ; but enquiring for fuch as had appeared on the 
other fide of the queftion, to my aftonifhment I find there are but two or three that 
have merit enough to be known. Is it not wonderful, that while the prefs teems with 
the moft levelling and even feditious principles, which putin execution would over- 
turn the monarchy, nothing in reply appears, and not the leaft flep is taken by the 
court to reftrain this extreme licentioufnefs of publication? It is eafy to conceive the 
fpirit that muft thus be raifed among the people. But the coffee-houfes in the Palais 
Royal prefent yet more fingular and aftomfhing fpe€tacles; they are not only crowded 
within, but other expectant crowds are at the doors and windows, liftening a gorge de- 
ployeé to certain orators, who from chairs or tables harangue each his little audience ° 
the eagernefs with which they are heard, and the thunder of applaufe they receive for 
every fentiment of more than common hardinefs or violence againft the prefent govern- 
ment, cannot eafily be imagined. Jam all amazement at the minifiry permitting fuch 
nefts and hot-beds of fedition and revolt, which difleminate amongft the people, every 
hour, principles that by and by muft be oppofed with vigour, and therefore it feems 
little fhort of madnefs to allow the propagation at prefent. 

The toth. Every thing confpires to render the prefent period in France critical; the 
want of bread is terrible: accounts arrive every moment from the provinces of riots 
and difturbances, and calling in the military to preferve the peace of the markets. The 
prices reported are the fame as1 found at Abbeville and Amiens, 5 fous (2}d.) a pound 
for white bread, and 3} fous to four fous for the common fort eaten by the poor ;. thefe 
rates are beyond their faculties, and occafion great mifery. At Meudon, the police, 
that is to fay the intendant, orcered that no wh..at fhould be fold in the market without 
the perfon taking at the fame time an equal quantity of barley. What a ftupid and ri- 
diculous regulation, to lay obftacles on the fupply, in order to be better fupplied ; and 
to fhew the pedple the fears and apprehenfions of government, creating thereby an 
alarm, and raifing the price at the very moment they wifh to fink it! Ihave had fome 
converfation on this topic with well-informed perfons, who have affured me, that the 
price is, as ufual, much higher than the proportion of the crop demanded, and there 
would have been no real {carcity if Mr. Necker would have let the corn-trade alone ; 
but his ediéts of reftriction, which have been mere comments an his book on the le- 
giflatien of corn, have operated more to raife the price than all other caufes together. 
It appears plain'to me, thatthe violent friends of the commons are not difpleafed at the 
high price of corn, which feconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal to the 
common feeling of the people more eafy, and much more to their purpofe than if the 
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price were low. Three days paft, the chamber of the clergy contrived a cunning pro- 
pofition ; it was to fend a deputation to the commons, propofing to name a commiflion 
from the ‘three ordcrs to take into confideration ‘the mifery of the people, and. to de- 
liberate on the meaus of lowering the price of bread... This would have led to the de. 
liberation by order, and not by heads, confequently mult be rejected, but unpopularly 
fo from the fituation of the people: the'commons were equally dextrous; in their re- 
ply, they prayed and conjured the clergy to join them in the common hall of the ftates 
to deliberate, which was no fooner reported at Paris, than the clergy became doubly 
an objedt of hatred; and it became a queftion with the politicians of the Caffé de Foy, 
whether it were not lawful for the commons to decree the application of the ellates of 

the clergy towards eafing the diftrefs of the people. | = 
The ith. 1 have been in much company all day, and cannot but remark that there 
feem to be-no fettled ideas of the beft means of forming a new conftitution. Yefterday 
the Abhé Syeyes made a motion in the houfe of commons, to declare boldly to the pri- 
vilged orders, that if they will not join the commons, the latter will proceed in the 
national bufinefs without them; and the houfe decreed it with a {mall amendment. 
This caufes much converfation on what will be the confequence.ef fuch a proceeding ; 
and, on the covtrary, on what may flow from the nobility and clergy continuing fleadily 
to refule to join the commons, and fhould they fo proceed, to proteft againft all they 
decree, and appezl to the king to diffolve the flates, and recal them in fuch a form as 
may be practicable for bufinefs. In thefe moft interefling difcuffions, I find a general 
ignorance of the principles of government; a ftrange and unaccountable appeal, on one 
fide, to ideal and vifionary rights of nature; and on the other, no fettled plan that fhall 
give fecurity to the people for being in future in a much better fituation than hitherto ; 
a fecurity abfolutely neceflary. But the nobility, with the principles of great lords 
that I converfe with, are moit difguftingly tenacious of all old rights, however hard they 
may bear on the people; they will not hear of giving way in the leaft to the fpirit of 
liberty beyond the point of paying equal land-taxes, which they hold to be all that can 
with reafori be demanded. ‘Lhe popular party, on the other hand, feem to confider 
all liberty as depending on the privileged clafles being loft, and out-voted in the order 
of the commons, at leaft for making the new conflitution; and when | urge the great 
probability, that fhould they once unite, there will remain no power of ever feparating 
them; and that in fuch cafe, they will have a very que(tionable con{titution, perhaps 
a very bad one; I am always told, that the firft object mult be for the people to get the 
power of doing good; and that it is no argument againft fuch a conduct to urge that 
an ill ufe may be made of it. But among fuch men, the common idea is, that any 
thing tending towards a feparate order, like our houfe of lords, is abfolutely inconfiftent 

with liberty ; all which feems perfe€tly wild and unfounded. 

~The rath. To the royal foctety of agriculture, which meets at the hotel de ville, 
and'of which being an affocie, I voted, and received .a jetton, which is a {mall medal 
given to the members, every time they attend, in order to induce them to mind the 
~bufinefs of their inflitution ; it is the fame at all royal academies, &c. and amounts, in a 
year, to a confiderable and ill-judged expence; for what good is to be expected from 
men who would go merely to receive their jetton? Whatever the motive may be, it 
feems well attended ; near thirty were prefent; among them Parmentier, vice-prefident, 
Cadet’ de Vaux, Fourcroy, Tillet, Defmarets, Brouffonet, fecretary, and Creté. de 
Palied!, at whofe farm 1 was two years ago, and who isthe only praGtical farmer in the 
fociety. ‘The fecretary reads the titles of the papers prefented, and gives fome little ac- 
eunt of them; but they are not read, unlefs particularly. interefting ; then memoirs 
| | 7 | are 
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are read by the members, or reports of references; and when they difcufs or debate, 
there is no order, but all fpeak together, as ina warm private converfation.. The. 
Abbé Raynal has given them 1200 livres, (521. 10s.) for a premium on fome impor. 
tant fubiect ; and my opinion was afked what it fhould be given for. Give it, Lreplied, * 
in fome way for the introduction of turnips, But that they conceive to be an cbject 
of impoffible attainment; they have done fo much, and the government fo much more, 
and all in vain, that they confider it as a hopelefs obje&t. I did not tell them that all 
hitherto done has been abfolute folly; and that the right way to begin, was to undo 
every thing“done. Iam never prefent at any focieties of agriculture, either in France 
or England, but Iam much in doubt with myfelf whether, when beft conduéted, they 
do moft good or mifchief; that is, whether the benefits a ‘national agriculture may by 
great chance owe tothem, are not more than counterbalanced by the harm. they effect, 
by turning the public attention to frivolous objects, inftead of imporiant ones, or 
dreffing important ones in fuch a garb as to make them trifles? The only fociety that 
could be really ufeful would be that which, in the culture of a large farm, fhould ex. 
hibit a perfe&t example of good hufbandry, for the ufe of fuch as would refort to it; 
confequently one that fhould confift folely of practical men; and then query whether 
many good cocks would not fpoil a good difh. : | 
The ideas of the public on the great bufinefs going on at Verfailles change daily and 
even hourly. It now feems the opinion, that the commons, in their late violent vote, 
have gone too far; and that the union of the nobility, clergy, army, parliament, and 
King, -will be by far too powerful for them; fuch an union is faid to be in agitation ; 
and that the Count d’Artois, the Queen, and the party ufually known by her name, 
are taking {tcps to effect. it, again{t the moment when the proceedings of the commons 
fhall make it neceffary to a& with unity and vigour. ‘The abolition of the parliament 
is atopic of common converfation among the popular leaders, as a ftep effentially ne- 
ceflary ; becaufe, while they exift, they are tribunals to which the court can have re- 
fort, fhould they be inclined to take any ftep againft the exiftence of the flates: thofe 
bodies are alarmed, and fee with deep regret, that their refufal to regifter the royal 
edits, has created a power in the nation not only hoftile, but dangerous to their ex. 
iftence. It is now very well known, and underftood on all hands, that fhould the , 
King get rid of the (tates, and govern on any tolerable principles, his edicts would be 
enregiftered by all the parliaments. In the dilemma and apprehenfion of the moment, 
the people look very much to the Duc d’Orleans as to a head; but with palpable and 
general ideas of diftruft and want of confidence; they regret his character, and lament 
that they cannot depend on him in any fevere and difficult trial; they conceive him to 
be without fteadinefs, and that his greateft apprehenfion js to be exiled from the plea- 
{ures of Paris, and tell of many littleneffes he pra¢tifed before to be recalled from ba 
nifhment. ~ They are, however, fo totally without a head, that they are contented to 
look to him as one; and are highly pleafed with what is every moment reported, that 
he is determined to go at the head ofa party of the nobility, and verify their powers in. 
common with the commons. All agree, that had he firmnefs, in addition to his vaft 
reveniue of feven millions a-year (306,250l.), and four more (175,000l.) in reverfion, 
after the death of his father-in-law, the Duc de Penthiavre, he might, at the head of the. 
popular caufe;do anything, se en | 3. 
‘Lhe 13th. In the morning to the king’s library, which I had not feen-when before, 
at Paris; it is a vaft apartment, dnd as all the world knows, nobly filled. Every. thing, 
is provided to accommodate thofe who with to read or tranfcribe—of whom there were. | 
fixty or feventy prefent. Along the middie of the rooms are piafs cafes, aia J 5-3 
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dels of the inftruments. of many trades preferved for the benefit of pofterity, being made 
on the moft exaét fcale of proportion; among others the po:ter’s, founder’s, brick- 
maker’s, chymift’s, &c. &c. and lately added a very large one of the Englifh garden, 
moft miferably imagined ; but with all this not a plough, or an iota of agriculture ; 
yet a farm might be much eafier reprefented than the garden they have attempted, 
and with infinitely more ufe. I have no doubt but there may arife many cafes, in 
which the prefervation of inftruments, unaltered, may be of confiderable utility; I 
think I fee clearly, that fuch a ufe would refult in agriculture, and, if fo, why not in 
other arts? Thefe cafes of models, however, have fo much the air of children’s play- 
houfes, that I would not anfwer for my little girl, if 1 had her here, not crying for 
them. At the Duchefs d’Anville’s, where meet the Archbifhop of Aix, Bifhop of 
Blois, Prinée de Laon, and Duc and Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld, the three laft of 
my old bagnere de Luchon acquaintance, Lord and Lady Camelford, Lord Eyre, 

&e. &c. | 
All this day I hear nothing but anxiety of expeétation for what the crifis in the ftate 
will produce. The embarrafliment of the moment is extreme. Every one agrees 
that there is no miniftry: the Queen is clofely conncéting herlelf with the party of 
the princes, with the Count d’Artois at their head; who are all fo adverfe to Monf. 
Necker, that every thing is in confufion: but the King, who is perfonally the honeftett 
man in the world, has but one wifh, which is to do right; yet, being without thofe 
decifive parts that enable a man to forefee difficulties and to avoid them, finds him- 
felf in a moment of fuch extreme perplexity, that he knows not what council to take 
refuge in: it is faid that Monf. Necker is alarmed for his power, and anecdote reports 
things to his difadvantage, which probably are not true: —of his trimming—and ate 
tempting to connect himfelf with the Abbé de Vermont, reader to the Queen, who has 
preat influence in all affairs in which he chufes to interfere; this is hardly credible, as 
that party are known to be exceedingly adverfe to Monf. Necker ; and it is even faid 
that, as the Count d’Artois, Madame de Polignac, and a few others were, but two 
days ago, walking in the private garden of Verfailles, they met Madame Necker, and 
defcended even to hifling her: 1f haif this be true, it is plain enough that this minifter 
mult fpeedily retire. All who adhere to the antient conftitution, or rather govern- 
ment, confider him as their mortal enemy ; they affert, and truly, that he came in un- 
der circumitances that would have enabled him to do every thing he pleafed—he had 
King and kingdom at command—but that the errors he was guilty of, for want of 
fome fettled plan, have been the caufe of all the dilemmas experienced fince. ‘hey 
accufe him heavily of affembling the notables, as a falfe {tep that did nothing but mif- 
chief: and affert that his letting the King go to the ftates-general, before their powers 
were verified, and the neceflary fleps taken to keep the orders feparate, after giving 
double the reprefentation to the tiers to that of the other two orders, was madnefs ; 
and that he ought to have appointed commiffaries to have received the verification 
before admittance. They accufe him further of having done all this through an ex- 
ceffive and infufferable vanity, which gave him the idea of guiding the deliberation of 
the {tates by his knowledge and reputation. It is exprefsly afferted, however, by M. 
Necker’s moft intimate friends, that. he has aéted with good faith, and that he has 
been in principle a friend to the regal power, as well as to an amelioration of the con. 
dition of the people. The wor(t thing 1 know of him is his fpeech to the ftates on 
their aflembling,—a great opportunity, but loft,—no leading or mafterly views, —no. 
decifion on circumftances in which the people ought to be relieved, and new princi- 
ples of government adopted ;—it is the fpeech you would expect froma wget 
oe | 1 Cle 
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clerk of fome ability. Concerning it there is an anecdote worth inferting ; he knéw 
his voice would not enable him to go through the whole of it, in fo large a roomy 
and to fo numerous an affembly; and therefore he had fpoken to Monf. de Brouffonet, 
of the Academy of Sciences, and fecretary to the Royal Society of Agriculture, to bein 
readinefs to read it for him. He had been prefent at an annual general meeting of 
that.fociety, when Monf. de Brouffonet had read a difcourfe with a powerful pier- 
cing voice, that was heard diftin@ly to the greatelt diftance. This gentleman attended 
him feveral times to take his in{tructions, and to be fure of underftanding the interline. 
ations that were made, even after the fpeech was finifhed. Monf. de Brouffonet was 
with him the evening before the aflembly of the {tates, at nine'o’clock: and next day, 
when he came to read it in public, he found ftill more corrections and alterations, 
which Monf. Necker had made after quitting him; they were chiefly in flile, and 
fhewed how very folicitous he was in regard to the form and decoration of his matter £ 
the ideas in my opinion wanted this attention more than the ftile. Monf. de Brouf- 
fonet himfelf told me this little anecdote. ‘This morning in the ftates three cureés 
of Poitou have joined themfelves to the commons, for the verification of their powers, 
and were received with a kind of madnefs of applaufe; and this evening at Paris 
nothing elfe is talked of. ‘The nobles have been all day in debate, without coming to » 
any conclufion, and have adjourned to Monday. 

The 14th. ‘To the King’s garden, where Monf Thouin had the goodnefs to fhew 
me fome fmall experiments he has made on plants that promife greatly for the farmer, 
particularly the lathyrus biennis *, and the mielilotus fyberica*, which now make an 
immenfe figure for forage; both are biennial ; but will laft three or four years if not 
feeded ; the Achillza fyberica and an aftragalus appear good; he has promifed me 
feeds. The Chinele hemp has perfected its- feeds, which it had not done before in 
France. Themore I fee of Monf. Thouin the better 1 like him ; he is one of the moft_ 
amiable men I know. 

To the repofitory of the royal machines, which Monf. Vandermond fhewed and ex. 
plained to me, with great readinefs avd politenefs. What ftruck me moft was Monf, 
Vaucuffon’s machine for making a cham, which I was told Mr. Watt of Birmingham | 
admired very much, at which my attendants feemed not difpleafed. Another for 
making the cogs indented in iron wheels. ‘There is a chaff cutter, from an Englith 
original ; and a model of the nonfenfical plough to go without horfes; thefe are the 
only ones in agriculture. . Many of very Ingenious contrivances for winding filk, &c. 
In the evening to the theatre Frangois, the Siege of Calais, by Monf. de Belloy, not — 
a.good, but a popular performance. | 

It isnow decided by the popular leaders, that they will move to-morrow to declare 
all taxes illegal not raifed by authority of the {tates general, and to grant them for a’ 
term only, either for two years, or for the duration of the prefent feflion of the. ftates. 
This plan is highly approved at Paris by all friends of liberty ; and it is certainly'a ra- 
tional mode of proceeding, founded on juft principles, and will involve.the court in a 
great dilemma. - | | j ; 

The 15th. This has been a rich day, and fuch an one as ten years ago none could | 
believe would ever arrive in France; a very important debate being expected on what, 
in our houfe of commons, would be termed the {tate of the nation, my friend Monf. 
Lazowfki and myfelf were at Verlailles by eight in the morning. ‘We went immedi-_ 
ately to the hall of the ftates to fecure good feats in the gallery ;, we: found fome de. 

. ' hoy Tuite 

* I have cultivated thefe plants in fmall quantities, and believe them to be.a very importanvobjegth.:* 3% 
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puties alreddy there, and a pretty numerous audience colleéted. The room is too 
large; nene.but Stentorian lungs, or the fineft cleareft voices can be heard; how- 
ever the. very fize of the apartment, which admits two thoufand people, gave a dig- 
nity to the fcene. It was indeed an interefting one. The fpectacle of the reprefen- 
'tatives of twenty-five millions of people, juft emerging from the evils of two hundred 
years of arbitrary power, and rifing to the bleflings of a freer conftitution, affembled. 
with open doors under the eye of the public, was framed to call into animated feelings 
every latent {park, every emotion of a liberal bofom; to banifh whatever ideas might 
‘fntrude of their being a people too often hoftile to my own country,—and to dwell 
“with pleafure on the glorious idea of happinefs to a great nation—of felicity to mill‘ons 
yet unborn. Monf. |’ Abbé Syeycs opened the debate. He is one of the moft zealous 
‘fticklers for the popular caufe; carries his ideas not to a regulation of the prefent go- 
-vernment, which he thinks too bad to be regulated at all, but wifhes to fee it abfo- 
Jutely Overturned, being in fact a violent republican: this is the character he’ com- 
‘monly bears, and in his pamphlets he feems pretty much to juftify fuch an idea. He 
{peaks ungracefully, and uneloquently, but logically, or rather reads fo, for he read 
‘his fpeech, which was prepared. His motion was to declare the affembly the repre- 
‘fentatives known and verified of the French nation, admitting the right of all abfent 
‘deputies (the nobility and clergy) to be recéivéd among them on the verification of their 
‘powers. Monf. de Mirabeau fpoke without notes, for near an hour, with a warmth, 
animation, and eloquence, that entitles him to the reputation of an undoubted orator. 
‘He oppofed the words known and verified, in the propofition of the Abbé Syeyes, 
‘with great force of reafoning ; and propofed, in lieu, that they fhould declare them- 
felves fimply Reprefentatives du peuple Francois: that no veto fhould exift againft their 
‘refolves in any other affembly : that all taxes are illegal, but fhould be granted during 
the prefent {eflion of the flates, and no longer: that the debt of the king ¢hould_ be- 
come the debt of the nation, and be fecured on funds accordingly. Moni. de Mira- 
beau was well heard, and his propofition much applauded. Monf. de Mounier, a de- 
puty from Dauphiné, of ‘great reputation, and who has publifhed: fome pamphlets, 
very well approved by the public, moved a different refolution, to declare themfelves 
the legitimate reprefentatives of the majority of the nation: that they fhould vote by 
head and not by order: and that they fhould never acknowledge any right in the re- 
prefentatives of the clergy or nobility to deliberate feparately. Monf. Rabaud St. Eti- 
enne, ‘a proteftant from Languedoc, alfo an aathor, who has written on the prefent 
affairs, and a man of confiderable talents, made likewile his propofition, which was 
to declare themfelves the reprefentatives of the people of France; to declare all taxes 
— null; to regrant them during the fitting of the ftates ; to verify and confolidate the 
- debt; and.te votea loan, All which were well approved except the loan, which was 
not at all ‘to the feeling of the affembly. This gentleman {peaks clearly and with pre- 
gifion, and only paffages of his fpeech from notes. Monf. Bernave, a very young 
gman, fram. Grenoble, fpoke without notes with great warmth and animation. Some 
wf his periods were fo well rounded, and fo eloquently delivered, that -he met with 
much applaufe, feveral members crying—bravo!. 7 2 





_ da regard to their general method of proceeding, there are two circumftances in 
whichthey ‘are very deficient: the fpectators in the galleries are allowed to interfere 
_ apthe debates by clapping their hands, and by other noify expreflions of approbation’: 

this is grotsly indecent ;. it is alfo dangerous; for, if they be permitted to exprefs ap-. 
probation, they are, by parity of reafon, allowed expreffions of diffent; and they may 
ifs aswell. a5, alnp 3. which, it is faid, they have fometimes done :—this would be, to 
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qver-rule:.the debate, and influence the deliberations. Another circumftanee,-is¢he~ 
want of order among themfelves; more than once to-day there: were an hundred. 
members on their legs at a time, and Monf. Baillie abfolutely without: power to keep: 
order. This arifes very much from complex motions being admitted; to move a dee: 
claration relative to their title, to their powers, to taxes, to aloan, &c. &c. all in one: 
propofition, appears to Englifh ears prepofterous, and certainly is fo. Specific motions, 
founded on fingle and {imple propofitions, can alone produce order ini debate ;: for it is 
endlefs to have five hundred meinbers declaring their reafons of affent to one part of a 
complex propofition, and their d:ffentto another part. A debating atfembly fhould not. 
proceed to any bufinefs whatever ull they have fettled the rules and orders of their, 
proceedings, which can only be done by taking thofe of other experienced aflemblies, 
confirming them as they find ufeful, and altering fuch as require to be adapted to dif. 
ferent circumitances. ‘The rules and orders of: debate in the Houfe of Commons of 
England, as I afterwards took the liberty of mentioning to Monf. Rabaud St. tienne, 
might have been taken at once from Hattlel’s book, and would have faved them at leaft 
a fourth of their time. ‘lhey adjourned for dinner. Dined ourfelves with the Due 
de Liancourt, at his apartme.ts in the palace, meeting twenty deputies. I fat by M. 
Rabaud St. Etienne, and had much converfation with him; they all fpoke with equal 
confidence on the fall of defpotiflm. They forefee, that attempts very adverfe to the 
{pirit of liberty will be made, but the fpirit of the people is too much excited at prefent_ 
to be crufhed any mores Finding that the queftion of to-day’s debate cannot be decided 
to-day, and that in all probability it will be unfinifhed even to-morrow, as the number 
that will {peak on it is very great, return in the evening to Paris. 7 

The (6th. To Dugny, ten miles from Paris, again with Monf. de Brouffonet, to 
wait on Monf. Creté de Palieul, the only practical farmer in the Society of Agriculture, 
M. Brouffonet, than whom no man can .be more eager for the honour and improves 
ment of agriculture, was defirous that I fhould witnefs the practice and improvements 
of a gentleman who {tands fo high in the lift of good French farmers. Called firft on 
the brother of Monf. Creté who at prefent has the poffe, and confequently one hundred 
and forty horfes; walked over his farm, and the crops he fhewed me of wheat and oats. 
were on the whole very fine, and fome of them fuperior; but I mult confefs I fhould 
have been better pleafed with them if he had not had his ftables fo well filled with: a view 
different from that of the farm. And to look for a courfe of crops in France is vain; 
he fows white corn twice, thrice, and even four timesin fucceffion. At dinner, &c. had 
mach converfation with the two brothers, and fome other neighbouring: cultivators 
prefent, on this point, in which I recommended either turnips or cabbages, according 
to the foil, for.breaking their rotations of white corn. But every one of them, except 
Monf. de Brouffonet, was again(t me, they demanded, Can we fow wheat after turnips 
and cabbages? Ona {mall portion you may and with great fuccefs ;. but the time of 
confuming the greater part of the crop renders it impofhible. . That is fufficient, if we 
cannot fow wheat after them, they cannot be good in France. ‘This idea is every where 
nearly the fame in that kingdom. I then faid, that they might have half.their land. 
under wheat, and yet be good farmers; thus—1, Beans ;—2. Wheat ;--3. Tares ;— 
4. Wheat ;—5. Clover; 6 Wheat ;—This they approved better of, but thought their - 
own courfes more profitable. But the moft intere(ting circumftance-of their farms is 
the chicory (chisorium intybus). 1 had the fatisfaction’ to find, that Monf..Creté de 
Palieul had as great dn opinion of it as ever; that his brother had adopted it; that ig 
was very flourifhing on both their farms, and on thofe of their neighbours. alfo's +b nivey 
fee this plant. byt I congratulate myfelf on having travelled for fomething more-than'sé 
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write in my clofet; and that the introdudtion of it in England would alone, if.no other 
refult had flowed from one man’s exiftence, have been enough to fhew that he did not 
live in vain, Of this excellent plant, and Monf. Creté’s experimezts on it, more elfe- 
where 
The t7th. Converfation turns on the motion of l’ Abbé Syeyes being accepted, though 
that of the Count de Mirabeau better relifhed. But his character is a dead weislt 
upon him ; there is a fufpicion that he has received 100,002 livros from the Queen; a 
blind, improbable report; for his conduct would in every probability be very different 
had any fuch tranfaction tak.n place: but when a man’s life has not paffed sree trom 
grofs errors, to ufe the mildeft language, fufpicions are ever ready to fix on him, even 
when he is as free from what ought at the moment to give the imputation, as the mofk 
imma ul-te of their patriots. ‘This report brings out others from their lurking holes ; 
that he publifhed, at her inftigation, the anecdotes of the court of Berlin; and that the 
King of Pruffia, knowing the caufes of that publication, circulated the memoirs of 
Madame ce la Motte all over Germany. Such are the eternal tales, fulpicions, and 
improbabilities for which Paris has always been fo famous. Que clearly, however, 
gathers from the compleaion of converfation, even on the moft ri iculous topics, pro- 
vided of a public nature, how far, and for what reafon, confidence ts lodged in certain 
‘men. In every company, of every rank, you hear of the Count de Mirabcau’s talents ; 
‘that he is one of the firft pens of France, and the firft orator; and yet that he covli not 
-carry from confidence fix votes on any queltion in the flates. Vis writings, however, 
fpread in Paris and the provinces: he publifhed a journal of the ftates, written for a few 
days with fuch force, and fuch feverity, that it was filenced by an exprefs edict of go- 
‘yernment. ‘This is attributed to Monf. Necker, who was treated in it with fo little 
ceremony, that his vanity was wounded to the quick. The number of fubfcribers to 
the journal was fuch, that I have heard the profit to Monf. Mirabeau calculated at 50,000 
livres (3500l.) a year. Since its f{uppreflion, he publifhes once or twice a week a finall 
pamphlet, to-anfwer the fame purpofe, of giving an account of the debates, or rather 
obfervations on them, entitled, 1, 2, 3, &c. Lettre de Comte de Mirabeau a fes Comme- 
tans, which, though violent, farcaltic, and fevere, the court has not thought proper to 
ftop, refpecting, I fuppofe, its title. It isa weak and miferable condua, to fingle out 
any particular publication for prohibition, while the prefs groans with innumerable pro- 
duétians, whofe tendency is abfolutely to overturn the prefent government; to permit 
fuch pamphlets to be circulated all over the kingdom, even by the pofts and diligences- 
in the hands of government, is a blindnefs: and folly, trom which there are no effects 
‘that may not be expected. In the-evening to the comic opera; italian mufie, Italian 
words, and Italian performers ; and the applaufe fo inceffant and rapturous, that the 
-ears of the French muft be changing apace. What would Jean Jacques have laid, could 
he have been. a witnefs to fuch a fpectacle at Paris ! 

_ The 18th. Yefterday the commons decreed themfelves, in confequence of the Abbé 
Syeyes’s. intended motion, the title of Afemblé Nationale ; and allo, confidering them - 
felves then. in activity, the illegality of all taxes.; but granted them: during the feffion, 
declaring that they would, without delay, deliberate on the confolidating of the debt ; 
and:on. the relief of the mifery of the people. Thefe fteps give great {pirits to the vio- 
lent partizans of a.new conftitution, but, amongft more fober minds, I fee evidently an 

prehenfion,, that it will prove a precipitate meafure. It is a violent ftep, which may 
be taken, hold of by the court, and converted very.much.to the people’s difadvantage. 
The reafoning.of Monf. de Mirabeau againft it was forcible and jult—** Si je voutois: 
employer contre les aptres. motions les armes dont. on fe fert pour attaquer la mienne, 
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ne pourrois-je pas dire a mon tour: de quelque maniere que vous-vous qualifiez, que 
vous foyez les repréfentans connus & verifiés de la nation, les repréfentans de 25 mil- 
lions d’hommes, les repréfentans de Ja majorite du peuple, dufliez-vous méme vous 
appeller l’Affembleé Nationale, les ¢tats généraux, empécherez-vous les claffes privi- 
legieés de continuer des affembleés que fa majefté a reconnues? Les empécherez vous 
de prendre des de liberationes? Les empécherez-vous de pretendre au veto? Empé- 
cherez-vous le Roi de les recevoir? De les reconnoitre, de leur continuer les mémes 
titres qu’il leur a donnés jufqu’a prefent ? infin, empécherez-vous la nation d’appeller 
le clergé, le clergé, la nobleffe, la nobleffe ??’ | 

To the Royal Society of Agriculture, where I gave my vote with the reft, who were 

unanimous for eleéting General Watkington an honorary member; thjs was a pro- 
pofal of Monf. ide Brouffonet, in confequence of my having affured him, that the 
Gencral was an excellent farmer, and had correfponded with me on the fubjeé&t. _ Abbé 
Commerel was prefent; he gave a pamphlet on a new projet, the choux a fauché, and 
a paper of the feed. : 
' The 19th. Accompanied Monf. de Brouffonet to dine with Monf. de Parmentier, at 
the Aotel des invalids. A prefident of the parliament, a Monf. Mailly, brother-in-law to 
the chancellor, was there; Abbé Commerel, &c. &c. IT remarked two years ago, that 
Monf. Parmentier is one of the beft of men, and beyond all queftion underftands every 
circumftance of the boulangerie better than any other writer, as his productions clearly 
manifeft. After dinner to the plains of Sablon, to fee the Society’s potatoes and pre- 
parations for turnips, of which I thall only fay that I wifh my brethren to ftick to their 
{cientific farming, and leave the practical to thofe who underftand it. What a fad thing 
for philofophical hufbandmen that God Almighty created fuch a thing as couch (¢rit- 
cum repens.) 

The 2oth. News!—News!—Every one ftares at what every one might have ex- 
pected. A meflage from the King to the Prefidents of the three orders, that he fhould . 
meet them on Monday ; and, under pretence of preparing the hall for the /eance royale, 
the French guards were placed with bayonets to prevent any of the deputies entering 
the room. ‘lhe circum{tances of doing this ill-judged ad of violence have been as ill- 
advifed as the act itfelf. Monf. Bailly received no other notice of it than by a letter 
from the Marquis de Brézé, and the Deputies met at the door of the hall, without 
knowing thatit was fhut. ‘Thus the feeds of difguft were fown wantonly in the manner 
of doing a thing, which in itfelf was equally impalatable and unconftitutional. The re- 
folution taken’on the {pot was a noble and firm one} it was to affemble inftantly at the 
Jeu de paume, and there the whole affembly took-.a folemn oath never to be diflolved 
but by their own confent, and to confider themfelves, and aét as the National Affembly, 
let them be wherever violence or fortune might drive them; -and their expectations were 
fo little favourable, that expreffes were fent off to Nantes, intimating that the National 
Affembly might poflibly find it neceflary to take refuge in fome diftant city. This 
meflage, and placing guards at the hall of the ftates, are the refult of long and repeated 
councils, held in the King’s prefence at Marly, where he has been fhut up for fome 
days, feeing nobody; and no perfon admitted, even to the officers of the court, without 
jealoufy and circumfpe€tion. The King’s brothers have no feat in the council, but the 
‘Count d@’ Artois inceflantly attends the refolutions, conveys them to the Queen, and has 
long conferences with her. When this news arrived at Paris, the Palais Royal was.in ; 
a flame, the coffee-houfes, pamphlet-fhops, corridores, and gardens. were crouded,—- 
alarm and apprehenfion fat in every eye,—the reports that were circulated eagerly, 
tending to fhew the violent intentions of the court, as if jt were bert on the utter extir- 
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pation of the French nation, except the party of the Queen, are perfeétly incredible for 
their grofs abfurdity : yet nothing was fo glaringly ridiculous, but the mob fwallowed it 
with undifcriminating faith. It was, however, curious to remark, ainong perfons of 
another defcription (for I was in feveral parties after the news arrived), that the balance 
of opinions was clearly that the National Affembly, as it called itfelf, had gone too far 
——had been too precipitate—and too violent—had taken fteps that the mafs of the people 
would not fupport. From which we may conclude, that if the court, having feen the 
tendency of their late proceedings, fhall purfue a firm and politic plan, the popular caufe 
will have little to boaft. | 

The 21{t. It is impoffible to have any other employment at fo critical a moment, than 
going from houfe to houfe demanding, news; and remarking. the opinions and ideas 
moft current. The prefent moment is, of all others, perhaps that which is moit preg- 
nant with the future deftiny of France. The ftep the Commons have taken of declar- 
ing themfelves the National Affembly, independent of the other orders, and of the King 
himfelf, precluding a diffolution, is in fact an aflumption of all the authority in the king- 
dom. ‘hey have at one ftroke converted themfelves into the long parliament of 
Charles I. It needs not the afliftance of much penetration to fee that if fuch a preten- 
fion and declaration be not done away, King, Lords, and Clergy are deprived of their 
fhares in the legiflature of France. So bold, and apparently defperate a {tep, equally 
deftructive to the royal authority, the parliaments, and the army, and to every intereft 
in the realm, can never be allowed. If it be not oppofed, all other powers will lie in 
ruins around that of the Commons. With what anxious expectation muft one there. 
fore wait to fee if the crown will excrt itfelf firmly on the occafion, with fuch an atten- 
tion to an improved fyftem of liberty, as is abfolutely neceffary to the moment! All 
things confidered, that is, the characters of thofe who are in poffcffion of power, no 
well digefted fyftem and fteady execution are to be looked for. In the eveniiy to the 

lay; Madame Rocquere performed the Queen in Hamlet; it may eafily be tuppofed 
how that play of Shakefpeare is cut in pieces. It has however effect by her admirable 
acting. 

The 22d. To Verfailles at fix in the morning, to be ready for the /eance royale. 
Breakfafting with the Duc de Liancourt, we found that the King had put off going to 
the {tates till to-morrow morning. A committee of council was held laft night, which 
fat till midnight, at which were prefent Monfieur and the Count d’ Artois for the firft 
time: an event confidered as extraordinary, and attributed to the influence of the 
Queen. The Count d’Artois, the determined enemy of Monf. N cecker’s plans, oppofed 
his fyftem, and prevailed to have the feance put off to give time for a council in the 
King’s prefence to-day. From the chateau we went to find out the deputies ; reports 
were various where they were affembling. ‘To the Récolcts, where they had been, but 
finding it incommodious, they went to the church of St. Louis, whither we followed 
them, and were in time to fee M. Bailly take the chair, and read the King’s letter, 
putting off the feance'till to-morrow. The f{peCtacle of this meeting was fingular,—the 
crowd that attended in and around was great—and the anxicty and fufpenfe in every 
eye, with the varicty of expreflion that flowed from different vicws and different charac- 
ters, gave to the countenances of all the world an impreffion I had never witneffed 
before. The only bufinefs of importance tranfacted, but which lafted till three o’clock, 
was receiving the oaths and fignatures of fome deputies, who had not taken them at the 
Jeu de paume ; and the union of three Bifhops and one hundred and fifty of the De. 
puties of the Clergy, who came to verify their powers, and were received by fuch ap- 
‘plaufe, with fuch clapping and fhouting from all prefent, that the church refounded, 
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Apparently the inhabitants of Verfailles, which having a population of fixty thoufand — 
people can afford a pretty numerous mob, are to the laft perfon in the intereft of the 
Commons; remarkable, as this town is abfolutely fed by the palace; and if the caufe 
of the Court be not popular here, it is eafy to fuppofe what it muft be in all the reft of 
the kingdom. Dine with the Duc de Liancourt, in the palace, a large party of Nobiliry 
and Deputies of the Commons, the Duc d’Orleans among{t them; the Bifhop of 
Rodez, Abbé Syeyes, and Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne. ‘This was one of the mott 
ftriking inftances of the impreflion made on men of different ranks by great events. In 
the ftreets, and in the church of St. Louis, fuch anxiety was in every face, that the 
importance of the moment was written in the phyfiognomy ; and all the common forms 
and falutations of habitual civility loft in attention: but amongft a clafs fo much higher 
as thofe I dined with, I was ftruck with the difference. There were not, in thirty per- 
fons, five in whofe countenances you could guefs that any extraordinary event was going 
forward: more of the converfation was indifferent than I fhould have expeéted. Had 
it all been fo, there would have been no room for wonder; but obfervations were made 
of the greateft freedom, and fo received as to mark that there was not the leaft impro- 
priety in making them. In fuch a cafe, would not one have expectcd more energy of 
feeling and expreffion, and more attention in converfation to the crifis that muft in its 
nature fill every bofom? Yet they ate, and drank, and fat, and walked, loitered, and 
fmirked and fmiled, and chatted with that eafy indifference, that made me {tare at their 
infipidity. Perhaps there is a certain nonchalence that is natural to people of fafhion 
from long habit, and which marks them from the vulgar, who have a thoufand afperities 
in the expreffion of their feclings, that cannot be found on the polifhed furface of thofe 
whofe manners are {moothed by fociety, not worn by attrition. Such an obfervation 
would therefore in all common cafes be unjuft; but I confefs the prefent moment, 
which is beyond all queftion the moft critical that France has feen from the foundation 
of the monarchy, fince the council was aflembled that muft finally determine the King’s 
conduét, was fuch as might have accounted for a behaviour totally different. ‘The pre- 
fence of the Duc d’Orleans might do a little, but not much; his manner might do 
more; for it was not without fome difguft, that I obferved him feveral times playing off 
that {mall fort of wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, I fuppofe, is a part ot his 
character, or it would not have appeared to-day. I’rom his manner, he feemed’not at all: 
difpleafed. ‘The Abbé Syeyes has a remarkable phyfiogmony, a quick rolling eye; 
penetrating the ideas of other people, but fo cautioufly referved as to guard his own. 
There is as much charaéter in his air and manner as there is vacuity of it in the coun- 
tenance of Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phyfiognomy, however, is far from doing 
him jultice, for he has undoubted talents. It feems agreed, that if in the council the 
Count d’ Artois carries his point, Monf. Necker, the Count de Montmorin, and Mont. 
de St. Prieft will refign ; in which cafe Monf. Necker’s return to power, and in triumph, 
will inevitably happen. Such aturn, however, muft depend on events. Evening.— 
The plan of the Count d’Artois accepted; the King will declare it in his fpeech to- 
morrow. Monf. Necker demanded to refign, but was refufed by the King. All is 

now anxiety to know what the plan 1s. | 
_ The 23d. The important day is over: in the morning Verfailles feemed filled with 
troops: the ftreets about ten o’clock, were lined with the French guards, and fome Swifs 
regiments, &c.: the hall of the {tates was furrounded, and centinels fixed in all the 
paffages, and at the doors; and none but deputies admitted. ‘This military prepara- 
tion was ill judged, for it feemed admitting the impropricty and unpopularity of the 
intended meafure, and the expectation, perhaps fear, of popular commotions. They 
AA 2 pronounced, 
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pronounced, before the King left the chateau, that ‘his plan was adverfe to the pzople, 
from the military parade with which it was ufhered in. The contrary, however, proved 
to be the faét ; the propofitions are known to all the world: the plan was a good one; 
much was granted to the people in great and effential points; and as it was granted be- 
fore they had provided for thofe public neceffities of finance, which occafioned the ftates 
being called together ; and confequently left them at full power in future to procure for 
the people all that opportunity might prefent, they apparently ought to accept them, 
provided fome fecurity be given for the future meetings of the f{tates, without which all 
the reft would be infecure ; but as a little negotiation may cafily fecure this, I appre- 
hend the deputies will accept them conditionally: the ufe of foldiers, and fome impru- 
dencies in the manner of torcing the King’s fyfiem, relative to the interior conftitution, 
and affembling of the deputies, as well as the ill-blood which had had time to brood for 
three days paft in their minds, prevented the commons from recciving the King with any 
expreflions of applaufe; the clergy, and fome of the nobility, cricd * vive le Roi!” 
but treble the number of mouths being filent, took off all effect. It feems they had 
previoufly determined to fubmit not to violence: when the King was gone, and the 
clergy and nobility retired, the Marquis de Brez¢e waiting a moment to fee if they 
meant to obey the King’s exprefs orders, to retire alfo to another chamber prepared for 
them, and perceiving that no one moved, addrefled them—‘** Meflicurs, vous connoiffez 
les intentions du Roi.’? A dead filence enfued ; and then it was that fuperior talents 
bore the {way, that overpowers in critical moments all other confiderations. ‘The eyes 
of the whole aflembly were turned on the Count de Mirabeau, who inftantly replied to 
the Marquis de Brézé—** Oui, Monficur, nous avons cntendre Ives intentions qu’on a 
fuggereés au Roi, & vous qui ne fauricz etre fon organe auprés des etats géncraux, 
vous qui n’avez ici ni place, ni voix, ni droit de parler, vous n’ctes pas fait pour nous 
rapeller fon difcours, Cependant pour evitcr toute é¢quivoque, & tout delai, je vous 
declare que fi l’on vous a chargé de nous faire fortir d’icl, vous devez demander des 
ordres pour employer la force, car nous ne quitterons nos places que par la puiffance de 
la baionette.’’—On which there was a general cry of —¢ Tcl eft le vaeu del Affembles. ” 
‘They then immediately paffed a confirmation of their preceding arrets; and, on the 
motion of the Count de Mirabeau, a declaration that their perfons, individually and 
colle&tively, were facred ; and that all who made any attempts againit them fhould be 
deemed infamous traitors to their country. 

The 24th. The ferment at Paris is beyond conception; ten thoufand people have 
been all this day in the Palais Royal; a full detail of ycfterday’s proccedings was 
brought this morning, and read by many apparent leaders of little parties, with com- 
ments to the people. To my furprife, the King’s propofitions are received with uni- 
verfal difguft. He faid nothing explicit on the periodical meeting of the ftates; he de- 
clared all the old feudal rights to be retained as property. Thefe, and the change in 
the balance of reprefentation in the provincial affemblies, are the articles that give the. 
greateft offence. But, inftead of looking to, or hoping for further conceffions on thefe 
points, in order to make them more confonant to the general wifhes, the people feem, 
with a fort of phrenzy, to rejeé all idea of compromife, and to infift on the neceflity. of 
the orders uniting, that full power may confequently refide in the commons, to effeét 
what they call the regeneration of the kingdom; a favourite term, to which they afix 
no precife idea, but add the indefinite explanation of the. general reform of all abufes, 
They are alfo full of fufpicions at M. Necker’s offering to refign, to which circumftance 
they feem to look more than to much more effential points. It is plain to me, from 
many converfations and harangues I have been witnefs to, that the conftant meetings at 
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the Palais Royal, which are carried to a degree of licentioufnefs.and fury of liberty, that 
4s {earcely credible, united with the innumerable. inflammatory publications that have 
been hourly appearing fince the aflembly of the ftates, have fo heated the people’s ex- 
petations, and given them the idea of fuch total changes, that nothing the King or 
-court cculd do would now fatisfy them; confequently tt would be idlenefs itfelf to 
make conceflions that are not fteadily adhered to, not only to be obferved by the King, 
but to be enforced on the people, and good order at the fame time reftored. But the 
ftumbling-block to this and every plan that can be devifed, as the people know and de- 
- clare im every corner, is the fituation of the finances, which cannot poflibly be reftored 
but by liberal grants of the ftates on the one hand, or by a bankruptcy on the other. It 
is well known, that this point has been warmly debated in the council: Monf, Necker 
has proved to them, that a bankruptcy is mevitable, if they break with the ftates before 
the finances are reflored; andthe dread and terror of taking fuch a ftep, which no mi- 
nifter would at prefent dare to venture on, has been the great difliculty that oppofed 
itfelf to the projects of the Queen and the Count d’Artois. ‘The meafure they have 
taken is a middle one, from which they hope to gain a party among the people, and. 
render the deputies unpopular enough to get rid of them: an expectation, however, 
in which they will infailibly be miflaken. If, on the fide of the people it be urged, that 
the vices of the old government make a new fyftem neceffary, and that it can only be by 
the firmeft meafures that the people can be put in -poffeflion of the bleflings of a free 
governinent ; itis to be replied, on the other hand, that the perfonal character of the 
King is a ju(t foundation for relying that no meafures of actual violence can be ferioufly, 
feared: that the {tate of the finances, under any poflible regimen, whether of faith cz 
bankruptcy, muft fecure their exiltence, at leafl for time fufficient to fecure by negoti- 
ation, what may be hazarded by violence; that by driving things to extremities, they 
ri{que an union between all the other orders of the ftate, with, the parliaments, army, 
and a great body even of the people, who mutt difapprove of all extremities ; and when: 
to this is added the poffibility of involving the kingdom in a civil war, now fo familiarly 
talked of, that it is upon the lips of all the world, we muft confefs, that the commons, 
if they fteadily refufe what is now held out to them, put immerfe and certain benefits to 
the chance of fortunc, to that hazard which may make pofterity curfe, inftead of blefs,. 
their memorics as real patriots, who had nothmg in view but the happinels of their 
country. Such an inceflant buz of politics has been in my ears for fome days paft, that. 
] went to night to the Italian opera, for relaxation. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated for that effe@, than the piece performed, La Villanella Rapita,” by Bianchi, a. 
delicious compofition. Can it be believed, that this people, who fo lately valued no. 
thing at an opera but the dances, and could hear nothing but a {quall—now attend with 
feeling to Italian melodies, applaud with tafte and rapture, and this without the mere- 
tricious aid of a fingle dance! The mufic of this piece is charming, elegantly playful, 
airy, and pleafing, with a duet, between Signora Mandini, and Viganoni, of the firft 
luftre. The former is a moft fafcinating finger—her voice nothing, but her grace, ex-- 
preffion, foul, all ftrung to exquifite fenfibility. | | 
~The 25th. The criticifms that are made on Monf. Necker’s condu&,. even by his 
friends, if above the level of the people, are fevere. It is pofitively afferted, that Abbé. 
Syeyes, Mefirs. Mounier, Chapellier, Bernave, Target, Tourette, Rabaud, and other 
leaders, were almoft on their knees to him, to infilt peremptorily on his refignation being 
accepted, as they were well convinced that his retreat would throw the Queens party’ 
into infinitely greater difficulties and embarraffment than any other circumftance. Bug. 
his vanity prevailed over all their efforts to liften to the infidious pertuafions o the » 
jueen, 
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Queen, wh Lo to him inthe io of afking it asa requeft, that he would keep the 
crown on te ing’s head; at the fame time that he yielded to do it, contrary to the in- 
tereft of the friends of liberty, he feemed fo pleafed with the huzzas of the mob of Ver- 
failles, that it did much mifchief. The minifters never go to and from the King’s apart- 
ment on foot, acrofs the court, which Monf. Necker took this opportunity of doing, 
though he himfelf had not done it in quiet times, in order to court the flattery of being 
called the father of the people, and moving with an immenfe and fhouting multitude at 
his heels. Nearly at the time that the Queen, in an audience almoft private, fpoke as 
above to M. Necker, fhe received the deputation from the nobility, with the Dauphin 
in her hand, whom fhe prefented to them, claiming of their honour, the proteétion of 
her fon’s rights; clearly implying, that if the ftep the King had taken was not fteadily 
purfued, the monarchy would be loft, and the nobility funk. While M. Necker’s mob 
was heard through every apartment of she chateau, the King paffed in his coach to Marly, 
through a dead and mournful filence—and that juft after having given to his people, 
and the caufe of liberty, more perhaps than ever any monarch had done before. Of 
fuch materials are all mobs made—fo impoffible is it to fatisfy in moments like thefe, 
when the heated imagination dreffes every vifionary project of the brain in the bewitch~ 
ing colours of liberty. I feel great anxiety to know what will be the refult of the de- 
liberations of the commons, after their firft protefts are over, againft the military vio- 
lence which was fo unjuftifiably and injudicioufly ufed. Wad the King’s propofition 
come after the fupplies were granted, and on any inferior queftion, it would be quite 
another affair ; but to offer this before one fhilling is granted, or a {tep taken, makes all 
the difference imaginable. Evening. —‘The conduct of the court is inexplicable, and 
without a plan: while the late ftep was taken, to fecure the orders fitting feparate, a 
great body of the clergy had been permitted to go to the commons, and the Duc d’Or. 
leans, at the head of torty-feven of the nobility, has done the fame : and, what is equall 
a proof of the unfteadinels of the court, the commons are in the common hall of the 
ftates, contrary to the exprefs command of the King. The fact is, the feance royale 
was repugnant to the perfonal feelings of the King, and he was brought to it by the 
council with much difficulty ; and when it afterwards became neceflary, as it did every 
hour, to give new and effective orders to fupport the fyftem then laid down, it was re- 
quifite to have a new battle for every point ; and thus the fcheme was only opened, and 
not perfifted in:—thisis the report, and apparently authentic : it is eafy to fee, that that 
Sep had better, on a thoufand reafons, not have been taken at all, foi all vigour and 
effect of government will be loft, and the people be more afluming than ever. Yefter- 
day, at Verfailles, the mob was violent—they infulred, and even attacked all the clergy 
and nobility that are known to be ftrenuous for preferving the feparation of orders. 
The Kifhop of Beauvais had a {tone on his head, that almoft ftruck him down*. The 
Archbifhop of Paris had all his windows broken, and forced to move his lodgings ; and 
the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld hiffed and hooted. ‘The confufion is fo great, that 
the court have only the troops to depend on; and it 1s now faid confidently, that if an 
order be given to the French guards to fire on the people, they will refufe obedience: 
this aftonifhes all, except thofe who know how they have been difgufted by the trear. 
ment, conduét, and manoeuvres of the Duc de Chatelet, their colonel: fo wretchedly 
have the affairs of the court, in every particular, been managed ; fo miferable its choice 





® If they had treated him more feverely, he would not have been an object of much pity. At a meet- 
ing of the Society of Agriculture in the country, where common farmers were admitted to dine with pto- 
ple of the firft rank, this proud fool made difficulties of fitting down in fuch company, 
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of the men in offices, even fuch as are the moft intimately connefted with its fafety, 
and even exiftence. What a leffon to princes, how they allow intriguing courtiers, wo- 
.men, and fools, to interfere, or affume the power that can be lodged, with fafety, only 
in the hands of ability and experience! It is afferted exprefsly, that thefe mobs have beeir 
excited and inftigated by the leaders of the commons, and fome of them paid by the Duc 
d’Orleans. The diftraction of the miniftry is extreme.—At night to the theatre Fran- 
gois; the Earl of Effex, and the Maifon de Moliere. 

The 26th. Every hour that paffes here feems to give the people frefh fpirit: the 
mectings at the Palais Royal are more numerous, more violent, and more affnred; 
and in the aflembly of clectors, at Paris, for fending a deputation to the National 
Aflembly, the language that was talked, by all ranks of people, was nothing 
Icfs than a revolution in the government, and the eftablifhment of a free conftitution : 
what they mean by a free conftitution is eafily underftood—a republic; for the doc- 
trine of the times runs every day more and more to that point; yet they profefs, that 
the kingdom ought to be a monarchy too; or, at leaft, that there ought to be a king. 
In the flrects one is {tunned by the hawkers of feditious pamphlets, and deferiptions of 
pretended events, that all tend to keep the people equally ignorant and alarmed. The 
fupinenefs, and even {tupidity of the court, is without example: the moment demands 
the greateft decifion—and yefterday, while it was actually a queftion, whether he fhould 
be a Doge of Venice, or a King of France, the King went a hunting! ‘The {pectacle of 
the Palais Royal prefented this night, till cleven o’clock, and, as we afterwards heard, 
almoft till morning, is curious. ‘Che croud was prodigious, and fire-works of all forts 
were played off, and all the building was illuminated : thefe were faid to be rejoicings 
on account of the Duc d’Orleans and the nobility joining the commons; but united 
with the exceffive freedom, and even licentioufnels of the orators, who harangue the 
people ; with the general movement which before was threatening, all this bu(tle and 
noife, which will not leave them a moment tranquil, has a prodigious effect in preparing 
thera for whatever purpofes the leaders of the commons fhall have in view; confequently 
they are grofsly and diametrically oppofite to the interefts of the court ;—but_all thefe 

are blind and infatuated. It is now underftood by every body, that the King’s officers, 
in the feance royale, are out of the queftion. The moment the cominons found a re- 
laxation, even in the trifing point of aflembling in the great hall, they difregarded all the 
reft, and confidered the whole as null, and not to be taken notice of, unlefs enforced in 
a manner of which there were no figns. ‘They lay it down for a maxim, that they have 
aright to a great dcal more than what the King touched on, but that they will accept 
of nothing as the conceilion of power; they will affume and fecure all to themfelves, 
as matters of right. Many perfons I talk with, feem to think there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this,—but it appears, that fuch pretenfions are equally dangerous and inad- 
miflible, and lead direétly to a civil war, which would be the height of madnefs and 
folly, when public liberty might certainly be {ccured, without any fuch extremity. If 
the commons are to afluine cvery thing as their right, what power is there in the ftate, 
short of arms, to prevent them from affuming what 1s not their right? They inftigate 

the people to the moft cxtenfive expectations, and if they be not gratified, all muft be 
confufion; and even the King himfelf, eafy and lethargic as he is, and indifferent to 
power, will by and by be ferioufly alarmed, and ready to liften to meafures,. to which he 
will not at prefent give a moment’s attention. All this feems to point ftrongly to great 

confufion, and even civil commotions ; and to make it apparent, that to have accepted 
the King’s offers, and made them the foundation of future negociation, would have.been 

the wifeft condu€t—and with that idea I fhall leave Paris. es 
‘ e 
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The 47th.wThe whole bufinefs now feems over, and the revolution complete. The 
King has been frightened by the mobs into overturning his own a& of the feance royale, 
by writing to the prefidents of the orders of the nobility and clergy, requiring them to 
join the commons,—in dire& contradiction to what he had ordained before. It .was 
reprefented to him, that the want of bread was fo great in every part of the kingdom, 
that there was no extremity to which the people might not be driven: that they were 
nearly flarving, and confequently ready to liften to any fuggeitions, and on the qui 
vive for all forts of mifchief: that Paris and Verfailles would inevitably be burnt; -and 
in a word, that all forts of mifery and confufion would follow his adherence to the fyf- 
tem announced in the feance royale. His apprehenfions got the better of the party 
who had for fome days guided him; and he was thus induced to take this ftep, which 
is of fuch importance, that he will never more know where to ftop, or what to re- 
fufe; or rather he will find, that in the future arrangement of the kingdom, his fitua- 
tion will be very nearly that of Charles I. a {peCtator, without power, of the effe ‘tive 
refolutions of a long parliament. The joy this {tep occafioned was Infinite; the whole 

affembly, uniting with the people, hurried to the chateau. Vive le Roy omght have 
been heard at Marly: the king and Queen appeared in the balcony, and were received 
with the loudeft fhouts of apploule; the leaders, who governed thele motions, knew 
the value of the conceffion much better than thofe who made it. I have to-day had 
converfation with many perfons on this bufinefs; and to my amazement, there is an 
idea, and even among many of the nobility, that this union of the orders is only for 
the verification of their powers, and for making the conititution, which is a new term 
they have adopted; and which they ufe asif a conftitution were a pudding to be made 
by a receipt. In vain 1 have afked, where is the power that can feparate them here- 
after if the commons infift on remaining together, which may be fuppofed, as fuch 
an arrangement will leave all the power in their hands? And in vain I appeal to the 
evidence of the pamphlets written by the leaders of that aflembly, in which they hold 
the Englifh conftitution cheap, becaufe the people have not power enough, on account 
of that of the Crown and the Houfe of Lords ‘The event now appears fo clear, as 
not to be difficult to predict: all real power will be henceforward in the commons ; 
having fo much inflamed the people in the exercife of it, they will find themfelves un- 
able to ufe it temperately ; the court cannot fit to have their hands tied behind them; 
the clergy, nobility, parliaments, and army, will, when they find themfelves in danger 
of annihilation, unite in their mutual defence; but as fuch an union will demand time, 
they will find the people armed, and a bloody civil war muft be the refult. I have more 
than once declared this as my opinion, but do not find that others unite init*, At all 
events, however, the tide now runs fo {trongly in favour of the people, and the conduct 
of the court fo weak, divided, and blind, that little can happen that will not clearly be 
dated from the prefent moment. Vigour and abilities would have turned every thing 
on the fide of the court; for the great mafs of nobility in the kingdom, the higher 
clergy, the parliaments, and the army, were with the crown; but this deiertion of the 
conduct which was neceffary to fecure its power, ata moment fo critical, mult Icad to 


# I may remark at prefent, long after thig was written, that, although I was totally miftaken in my 
prediGion, yet, on asevilion, I think I had a reafonable ground for it, and that the common courfe of 
events wowld have produced fuch a civil war, to which every thing tended,from the moment the « ommons 
veje€ted the King’s propolitions of the feance royale, which I now think, more than ever, they ought, with 
qualifications, to have accepted. The evefite that followed were as little to be thaught’ of as of myfelf 
being made King of France. | 


‘ ; _ | | all 
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all forts of pretenfions. At night the fire-works, and illuminations, ‘and mob, and 
noife, at the Palais Royal increafed; the expence muft be enormous; and yet nobody 
knows with certainty whence it arifess fhops there are, however, that for 12 fous, give 
as many fquibs and ferpents as would coft five livres. There is no doubt of its being 
the Duc d’Orleans’ money: the people are thus kept in a continual ferment, are for 
ever aflembled, and ready to be in the laft degree of commotion whenever called on 
by the men they have confidence‘in. Lately a company of Swifs would have crufhed 
all this; a regiment would do it now if led with firmnefs; but, Ict it laft a fortnight 
longer, and an army will be requifite.—At the play, Mademowelle Conti, in the 
Mifanthrope of Moliere, charmed me. She is truly a great actrefs; eafe, grace, per- 
fon, beauty, wit, and foul. Mola did the Mifanthrope admirably. I will not take 
leave of the theatre Francois without once morc giving it the preference to all I have ever 
feen. ; 

I fhall leave Paris truly rejoiced that the reprefentatives of the people have it undoubt-: 
edly in their power fo to improve the conftitution of their country, as to render all 
great abufes in future, if not impoflible, at leaft exceedingly difficult, and coniequently 
will eftablifh to all ufeful purpofes, an undoubted political liberty; and if they cffect 
this, it cannot be doubted but that they will have a thouland opportunities to fecure 
to their fellow-fubjeéts the invaluable blefling of civil liberty alfo. ‘The ftate of the 
finances is f{uch, that the government may eafily be kept virtually dependant on the 
{tates, and their periodical exiftence abfolutely fecured. Such benefits will confer hap- 
pinefs on twenty-five millions of people; a noble and animating idea, that ought to fill 
the mind of every citizen of the world, whatever be his country, religion, or purfuit. 
I will not allow myfelf to believe for a moment, that the reprefentatives of the people 
can ever fo far forget their duty to the French nation, to humanity, and their own 
fame, as to fuffer any inordinate and impraClicable views,—any vifionary or theoretic 
fyftems,—any frivolous ideas of {fpeculative perfection ; much lefs any ambitious private 
views, to impede their progrefs, or turn afide their exertions, from that fecurity which 
is intheir hands, to place on the chance and hazard of public commotion and civil war, 
the invaluable bleflings-which are certainly in their power. I will not conceive it pof- 
fible, that men, who have eternal fame within their grafp, will place the rich inheritance 
on the caft of a die, and lofing the venture, be damned among the worft and moft pro- 
fligate adventurers that ever difgraced humanity. —The Duc de Liancourt having made 
animmenfe collection of pamphlets, buying every thing that has a relation to the 
prefent period; and among the reft, the cahiers of all the diftri€ts and towns of 
France of the three orders; it was a great object with me to read thefe, as I was fure 
of finding in them a reprefentation of the grievances of the three orders, and an expla- 
nation of the improvements wifhed for in the government and adminiftration ; ‘thefe 
cahiers being in{tructions given to their deputies, ] have now gone through them 
all, with a pen in hand, to make extracts, and fhall therefore leave Paris to. 
morrow. 

The 28th. Having provided myfelf a light French cabriolet for one horfe, or gig 
Anglois, and a horfe, | left Paris, taking leave of my excellent friend Monfieur La- 
zowiki, whofe anxiety for the fate of his cguntry made me refpect his character asmuch 
as [had reafon to love it for the thoufand attentions I was in the daily habit of receiv 
ing from him. My kind proteétrefs, the Duchefs d’Eftiffac, had the goodnefs to 
make me promife, that I would return again to her hofpitable hotel, when I had finifh- 
ed the journey I was about to undertake. Of the place I dined at on my road to 
Nangis, I forget the name, but it is a.poft-houfe on the left, at a fmall diftance out of 
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the road. It afforded meabad room, bare walls, cold raw weather, and no fire; for, 
when lighted, it {moked too much to be borne ;—I was thoroughly out of humour: 
I had paffed fometime at Paris amidft the fire, energy, and animation of a_great revo- 
lution. And for thofe moments not filled by political events, I had enjoyed the re- 
fources of liberal and inftruéting converfation ; the amufements of the firft theatre in 
the world, and the fafcinating accents of Mandini, had by turns folaced and charmed 
the fleeting moments: the change to inns, and thofe French inns; the ignorance in all 
perfons of thofe events that were now pafling, and which fo intimately concerned 
them ; the deteftable circum{tance of having no newfpapers, with a prefs much freer 
than the Englifh, altogether formed fuch a contraft, that my heart funk with depref- 
fion. At Guignes, an itmerant dancing-mafter was fiddling to fome children of tradef- 
men; to relieve my fadnefs, I becamea {pectator of their innocent pleafures, and, 
with great magnificence, I gave four 12/ pieces for a cake for the children, which 
made them dance with frefh animation ; but my hoft, the poft-mafter, who is a furly 
pickpocket, thought that if I was fo rich, he ought alfo to receive the benefit, and made 
me pay Q livres 10/: for a miferable tough chicken, a cutlet, a fallad, and a bottle of 
forry wine. Such a dirty, pilfering difpofition, did not tend to bring me into better 
humour. 30 miles. 

The 29th. To Nangis, the chateau of which belongs to the Marquis de Guerchy, 
who laft year at Caen had kindly made me promife te fpend a few days here. A houfe 
almoft full of company, and fome of them agreeable, with the eagernefs of Monfieur | 
de Guerchy for farming, and the amiable naiveté of the Marchionefs, whether in life, 
politics, or a farm, were well calculated to bring me into tune again. But I found 
myfelf in a circle of politicians, with whom I could agree in hardly any other particu- 
lar, except the general one of cordially wifhing that France might eftablith an indeftruG- 
ible fyftem of liberty; but for the means of doing it, we were far as the poles afunder. 
The chaplain of Monfieur de Guerchy’s regiment, who has a cure here, and whom 
I had known at Caen, Monfieur l’Abbé de » was particularly ftrenuous for what 
is called the regeneration of the kingdom, by which it is impoffible, from the explana- 
tion, to underftand any thing more than a theoretic perfection of governinent ; quef- 
tionable in its origin, hazardous in its progrefs, and vifionary in its end; but always 
prefenting itfelf under a moft fufpicious appearance to me, becaufe all its advocates, 
trom the pamplets of the leaders in the National Affembly, to the gentlemen who make 
its panegyric at prefent, affect to hold the conftitution of England cheap in refpeét of 
liberty : and as that is unqueftionably, and by their own admiffion, the beft the world 
ever law, they profefs to appeal from practice to theory, which, in the arrangement of 
a queflion of {cience, might be admitted, though with caution; but, in eftablifhing the 
complex intereft of a great kingdom, in fecuring freedom to twenty-five millions of 
people, feems to me the very acmé of imprudence, the very quinteffence of infanity. 
My argument was an appeal to the Englifh conftitution; take it at once, which is the 
bufinefs of a fingle vote; by your poffeffion of a real and equal reprefentation of the 
people, you have freed it from its only great objeCtion ; in the remaining circumftances, 
which are but of {mall importance, improve it—but improve it cautioufly ; for furely 
that ought to be touched with caution, which has given, from the moment of its 
eftablifhment, felicity to a great nation; which has given greatnefs toa people defigned 
by nature to be little; and, from being the humble copiers of every neighbour, has 
rendered them, in a fingle century, rivals of the moft fuccefsful nations in thofe deco- 
rative arts that embellifh human life; and the mafters of the world in all thofe that 
contribute to its convenience. _ I was commended for my attachment to what I thought 
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was liberty ; but anfwered, that the King of France muft have no veto on the will of 
the nation; and that the army mutt be in the hands of the provinces, with an hundred 
ideas equally impracticable and prepofterous. Yet thefe are the fentiments which the 
court has done all in its power to fpread through the kingdom; for will pofterity be. 
lieve, that while the prefs has {warmed with inflammatory produtions, that tend to 
prove the bleffings of theoretical confufion, and fpcculative licentioufnefs, not one 
writer of talents has been employed to refute and confound the fafhionable doétrines, 
nor the leaft care taken to diffeminate works of another complexion? By the way, 
when the court found that the ftates could not be affembled on the old plan, and that 
great innovations mult accordingly be made, they ought to have taken the contftitution 
of England for their model; in the mode of aflembling, they fhould have thrown the 
Clergy and Nobles into one chamber, with a throne for the King, when prefent. The 
Commons fhould have affembled in another, and each chamber, as in England, fhould 
have verified its powers to itfelf only. And when the King held a feance royale, the 
Commons fhould have been fent for to the bar of the Lords, where feats fhould have 
been provided; and the King, in the edict that conftituted the {tates, fhould have copied 
from F‘ngland enough of the rules and orders of proceeding to prevent thofe prelimi-« 
nary difcuffions, which in France loft two months, and gave time for heated imayina- 
tions to work upon the people too much. By taking fuch fteps, fecurity would have 
been had, that if changes or events unforefeen arofe, they would at leaft be met with 
in no fuch dangerous channel as another form and order of arrangement would permit. 
15 miles. 

- he ctl. My friend’s chateau is a confiderable one, and much better built than 
was common in England in the fame period, two hundred ycars ago; I belicve, how- 
ever, that this fuperiority was univerfal in France, in all the arts. ‘They were, I appre- 
hend, in the reign of Henry IV. far beyond us in towns, houfes, ftreets, roads, and, in - 
fhort, in every thing. We have fince, thanks to liberty, contrived to turn the tables on 
them. Like all the chateaus I have feen in France, it {tands clofe to the town, indeed 
joining the end of it; but the back front, by means of fome very judicious plantations, 
has entirely the air of the country, without the fight of any buildings. There the 
prefent Marquis has formed an Englifh lawn, with fome agreeable winding walks of 
gravel, and other decorations, to fkirt it. In this lawn they are making hay, and I 
have had the Marquis, Monf. l’Abbeé, and fome others on the ftack to fhew them how 
to make and tread it: fuch hot politicians !—it is well they did not fet the {tack on fire. 
Nangis is near enough to Paris for the people to be politicians; the perruquier that 
drefled me this morning tells me, that every body 1s determined to pay no taxes, fhould 
the National Affembly fo ordain.—But the foldiers will have fomething to fay.—No, 
Sir, never:—be affured as we are, that the French foldiers will never fire on the peo- 
ple: but, if they fhould, it is better to be fhot than ftarved. He gave me a frightful 
account of the mifery of the people; whole families in the utmoft diftrefs; thofe that 
work have a pay infufficient to feed them—and many that find it difficult to get work 
at all. I enquired of Monf. de Guerchy concerning this, and found it true. By order 
of the magiftrates, no perfon is allowed to buy more than two bufhels of wheat at a 
market, to prevent monopolizing. It is clear to common fenfe, that all fuch regula- 
tions have a direct tendency to increafe the evil, but it is in vain to reafon with people 
whofe ideas are immoveably fixed. Being here on a market-day, I attended, and faw 
the wheat fold out under this regulation, with a party of dragoons drawn up before 
the market-crofs to prevent violence. The people quarrel with the bakers, afferting 
the prices they demand for bread are beyond the proportion of wheat, and proces oe 
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from words to feuffling, raife a riot, and then run away with bread and wheat for 
nothing: this has happened at Nangis, and many other markets; the confequence was, 
that neither farmers nor bakers would fupply them till they were in danger of ftarving, 
and prices under fuch circuinitances, mult neceflarily rife enormoufly, which aggra- 
vated the mifchief, till troops became resly neceflary to give fecurity to thofe who fup- 
plied the markets. I have been fifting Madame de Guerchy on the expences of living; 
our friend Monf. L’ Abbé joined the converfation, and I colleét from it, that to live ina 
chateau like this, with fix men-fervants, five maids, eight horfés, a garden, and a regu- 
Jar table, with company, but never to go to Paris, might be done for 1000 loul. a year, 
It would in England coft 20co; the mode of living (not the price of things) 1s there- 
fore cent. per cent. different. There are gentlemen (nobleffe) who live in this country 
on 6 or 8000 livres, (262]. to 350l.), that keep two men, two maids, three horfes, and 
a cabriolet ; there are the fame in England, but they are fools. Among the neighbours 
who vifited Nangis was Monf. Trudaine de Montigny, with his new and pretty wife, to. 
return the firft vifit of ceremony: he has a fine chateau at Montigny, and an eftate of 
4000 louis a year. This lady was Mademoifelle de Cour Breton, niece to Madame 
Calonne; fhe was to have been married to the fon of Monf. Lamvignon, but much 
againit her inclinations; finding that common refufals had no avail, fhe determined on 
a Very uncommon one, which wasto go to church, in obedience to her father’s orders, 
but to give a folemn No inftead of a yea. She was afterwards at Dijon, and never 
ftirred but fhe was received with huzzas and acclamations by the people for refufing to 
be allied with la Cour Pleniere; and her firmnefs was every where {fpoken of much to 
her advantage. Monf. Ja Luzerne, nephew to the I'rench ambaflador at London, was 
there, and who informed me, that he had learned to box of Mendoza. No one can 
fay that he has travelled without making acquifitions. Has the Duc d’Orleans alfo 
Jearned to box? ‘Ihe news from Paris is bad: the commotions increafe greatly : and 
fuch an alarm has fpread, that the Queen has called the Marechal de Broglio to the 
King’s clolet ; he has had feveral conferences: the report is, that an army will be col- 
lected under him. It may be now neceflary; but woeful management to have made 
it fo. 
July 2. To Meux. Monf. de Guerchy was fo kind as to accompany me to Colu- 
miers; | had a letter to Monf. Anveé Dumeé. Pafs Rofoy to Maupertius, through a 
country cheartully diverfiticd by woods, and fcattered with villages; and fingle farms 
fpread every where as «bout Nangis. Maupertius fecems to have been the creation of 
the Marquis de Montefquicu, who has here a very fine chateau of his own building ; 
an extenfive Englifh garden, made by the Count d’Artois’ gardener, with the town, 
has all been of his own forming. I viewed the garden with pleafure ; a proper advan- 
tage has been taken of a good command of a ftream, and many fine {prings which rife 
in the grounds; they are well conducted, and the whole executed with tafte. In the 
kitchen-garden, which is on the flope of a hill, one of thefe fprings has been applied to 
excellent ufe: it is made to wind in many doubles through the whole on a paved bed, 
forming numerous bafons for watering the garden, and might, with little trouble, be 
conduéted alternately to every bed asin Spain. ‘This is a hint of real utility to all thofe 
who form gardens on the fides of hills; for watering with pots and pails is a miferable, 
as well as expenfive fuccedaneum to this infinitely more effective method. ‘There is but 
one fault in this garden, which is its being placed near the houfe, where there fhould be. 
nothing but lawn and fcattered trees when viewéd from the chateau. T he road might 
be hidden by a judicious ufe of planting. The road to Columiers is admirably formed 
of broken ftone, like gravel, by the Marquis of Montefquicu, partly at his own cx. 
J 2 oe a pence. 
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pence. Before I finifh with this nobleman, let me obferve, that he }s eftceined by fame. 
the fecond family in France, and by others, who admit his pretenftons, even the firft ; 
he claims from the houfe of Armagnac, which was undoubtedly from Charlemagne : 
the prefent King of France, when he figned fome paper relative to this family, thot 
fecmed to admit the claim, or refer to, it, remarked, that it was declaring one of his 
fubjects to be a better gentleman than himfelf. But the houfe of Montmorenci, of 
which family are the Dukes of Luxembourg and Laval, and the Prince of Robce, js 
generally admitted to be the firll, Monf. de Montefquieu is a deputy in the ftates, 
one of the quarante in the French academy, having written feveral picces: he 1s allo 
chief minifter to Monfieur, the King’s brother, an office that is worth 100.000 livres 
a year, (4,3751.) Dine with Monf. and Madame Dumeé; converfation here, as in 
every other town of the country, feems more occupied on the dearnels of wheat than 
on any other circumftance; yefterday was market-day, and a riot enfued of th» popu- 
lace, in fpite of the troops, that were drawn up as ufual to protect the corn: it rifes to 
46 livres (21. 3d.) the feptier, or half-quarter, and fome is fold yet higher. Lo Meux. 
32 miles, 

The 3d. Mcux was by no means in my direct road; butits diflrit, Brie, is fo highly 
celebrated for fertility, that it was an object not to omt. I was provided with letters 
for M. Bernier, a confidcrable farmer, at Chaucaunin, near Meux; and for M. Gibert, 
of Neuf Moutier, a confiderable cultivator, whofe father and himfelf had between then’ 
made a fortune by agriculture. ‘The former gentleman was not at home; by the latter 
I was received with great hofpitality ; and I found in him the ftrongelt defire to give 
me every information I wifhed. Monf. Gibert has built a very handfome and commo- 
dious houfe, with farming-offices, on the moft ample and folid feale. 1 was pleafed to 
find his wealth, which is not inconfiderable, to have arifen wholly from the plough. He 
did not forget to let me know, that he was noble, and exempted from all tailles; and 
that he had the honours of the chace, his father having purchafed the charge of Secre- 
taire du Roi: but he very wifely lives en fermicr. His wife made ready the table for 
dinner, and his bailiff, with the female dome(tic, who has the charge of the dairy, &c. 
both dined with us. This is in a true farming ftyle; it has many conveniencics, and 
looks like a plan of living, which does not promife, hke the foppifh modes of little 
gentlemen, to run through a fortune, from falfe fhame and filly pretenfions. 1 can find 
no other fault with his fyftem than having built a houfe enormoufly beyond his plan of 
living, which can have no other effect than tempting fome fucceflor, lefs prudent than 
himfelf, into expences that might diflipate all his and his father’s favings. In England 
that would certainly be the cafe; the danger, however, is not equal in France. 

The qth. To Chateau Thiery, following the courfe of the Marne. ‘The country is 
pleafantly varied, and hilly enough to be rendered a conftant picture, were it enclofed. 
Thiery is beautifully fituated on the fame river. [arrived there by five o’clock, and 
wifhed, in a period fo interefting to France, and indeed to all Europe, to fee a newf- 
paper. I afked fora coffee-houfe, not one in the town. Tere are two parifhes, and 
fome thoufands of inhabitants, and not a newfpaper to be feen by a traveller, even in a 
moment when all ought to be anxiety.— What ftupidity, poverty, and want of circula- 
tion! ‘This people hardly deferve to be free; and fhould there be the lea{t attempt 
with vigour to keep them otherwife, it can hardly fail of fucceeding. To thofe who 
have been ufed to travel amid{t the energetic and rapid circulation of wealth, animation, 
and intelligence of England, it is not poffible to defcribe, in words adequate to one’s. 
feelings, the dulnefg and ftupidity of France. I have been to-day on one of their greateft 


roads, within thirty miles of Paris, yet I have not feen one diligence, and met but a 
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fingle gentleman’s carriage, nor any thing on the road that looked like a gentleman.— 
30 miles. 7 

The sth. To Mareuil, The Marne, about twenty-five rods broad, flows in an arable 
vale to the right. ‘The country hilly, and parts of it pleafant; from one elevation 
there is a noble view of the river. Mareuil is the refidence of Monf. Le Blanc, of 
whofe hufbandry and improvements, particularly in fheep of Spain, and cows of Swit- 
zerland, Monf. de Brouffonet had {fpoken very advantageoufly. This «as the gentleman 
alfo on whom I depended for information relative to the famous vineyards of Epernay, 
that produce the fine Champagne. What therefore was my difappointment, when his 
fervants informed me that he was nine leagues off on bufinefs? Is Madame Le Blanc 
at home? No, fhe is at Dormans, My complaining ejaculations were interrupted b 
the approach of a very pretty young lady, whom I found to be Mademoifelle Le Blanc. 
Her mamma would return to dinner, her papa at night; and, if i wifhed to fee him, I 
had better ftay. When perfuafion takes fo pleafing a form, it is not eafy to refift it. 
‘here is a manner of doing every thing that either leaves it abfolutely indifferent or 
that interefts. The unaffected good humour and fimplicity of Mademoifelle Le Blanc 
entertained me till the return of her mama, and made me fay to myfelf, you will make 
a good farmer’s wife. Madame Le Blanc, when fhe returned, confirmed the native 
hofpitality of her daughter; aflured me, that her hufband would be at home carly in 
the morning, as fhe muft difpatch a meflenger to him on other bufinefs. In the even- 
ing we fupped with Monf. B. in the fame village, who married Madame Le Blanc’s 
Niece ; we pafs Mareuil, through it, has the appearance of a {mall hamlet of inconfider- 
able farmers, with the houfes of their labourers ; and the fentiment that would arife in 
moft bofoms, would be that of picturing the banifhment of being condemned to live in 
it. Who would think that there fhould be two gentlemen’s families in it ; and that in 
one I fhould find Mademoifelle. Le Blanc finging to her fyftrum, and in the other 
Madame B. young and handfome, performing on an excellent Englifh piano forte? 
Compared notes of the expences of living in Champagne and Suffolk ;—agreed, that 
100 louis d’or a year in Champagne, were as good an income as 180 1n England. On 
his return, Mont. Le Blanc, in the moft obliging manner, fatisfied all my enquiries, 
and gave me letters for the moft celebrated wine diftridts. 

The 7th. To Epernay, famous for its wines. I had letters for Monf. Paretilaine, 
one of the moft confiderable merchants, who was fo obliging as to enter, with two other 
gentlemen, into a minute difquifition of the produce and profit of the fine vineyards. 
The hotel de Rohan here is a very good inn, where 1 folaced myfelf with a bottle of 
excellent vin mouffeux for 40/. and drank profperity to rrue liberty in France. 12 
miles. 

The 8th. To Ay, a village not far out of the road to Rheims, very famous for its 
wines. I hada letter for Monf. Lafnier, who has 60,000 bottles in his cellar, but 
unfortunately he was not athome. Monf. Dorfé has from 30 to 40,000. All through 
this country the crop promifes miferably, not on account of the great froft, but the 
cold weather of laft week. | 

To Rheims, through a foreft of five miles, on the crown of the hill, which feparates 
the narrow vale of Epernay from the great plain of Rheims. The firft view of that 
city from this hill, juft before the defcent, at the diftance of about four miles, is magni- 
ficent. ‘The cathedral makes a great figure, and the church of St. Remy, terminates 
the town proudly. Many times I have had fuch a view of towns in France, but when 
you enter them, all is a clutter of narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. At Rheims 


it is very different : the ftreets are almoft all broad, ftrait, and well built, equal in that 
refpect 
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refpect to any I have feen; and the inn, the hotel de Moulinet, is fo large and well- 
ferved, as not to check the emotions raifed by agreeable objects, by giving an impulfe 
to contrary vibrations in the bofom of the traveller, which at inns in France is too often 
the cafe. At dinner they gave me a bottle alfo of excellent wine. I fuppofe fixed air 
is good for the rheumatifm ; I had fome writhes of it before I entered Champagne, but 
the vin mouffeux has abfolutely banifhed it. I had letters for Monf. Cadot L’aing, a 
confiderable manufacturer, and the poffeflor of a large vineyard, which he cultivates 
himfelf; he was therefore a double fund to me. He received me very politely, an- 
{wered my enquiries, and fhewed me his fabric. The cathedral is large, but does not 
ftrike me like that of Amiens, yet ornamented, and many painted windows. They 
fhewed me the {pot where the kings are crowned. You enter and quit Rheims through 
fuperb and elegant iron gates: in fuch public decorations, promenades, &c. French 
towns are much beyond Englifh ones. Stopped at Sillery, to view the wine prefs of 
the Marquis de Sillery ; he is the greateft winc-farmer in all Champage, having in his 
own hands one hundred and eighty arpents. ‘Till I got to Sillery, I knew not that it 
belonged to the hufband of Madame de Genlis; but I determined, on hearing that it 
did, to prefume to introduce myfelf to the Marquis, fhould he be at home: I did not 
like to pafs the door of Madame de Genlis without feeing her: her writings are too 
celebrated. La Petite Loge, where I flept, is bad enough indeed, but fuch a refleGtion 
would have made it ten times worfe: the abfence, however, of both Monf, and Madame 
quieted both my wifhes and anxietics. He is in the ftates. 28 miles. 

The 9th. To Chalons, through a poor country and poor crops. M. de Brouffonet 
had given me a letter to Monf. Sabbatier, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, but he 
was abfent. A regiment pafling to Paris, an officer at the inn addreffled me in Englifh. 
He had learned, he faid, in America, damme !— He had taken Lord Cornwallis, damme! 
——Marechal Broglio was appointed to command an army of fifty thoufand men near 
Paris—it was neceflary—The tiers ¢tat were running mad —and wanted fome wholefome 
correction ; they want to eftablifh a republic—abfurd! Pray, Sir, what did you 
fight for in America? ‘To eftablifh a republic. What was fo good for the Americans, 
is it fo bad for the French? Aye, damme! that is the way the Englifh want to be ree 
venged. It is, to be fure, no bad opportunity. Can the Englifh follow a better ex- 
ample? He then made many enquiries about what we thought and faid upon it in 
England: and I may remark, that almoft every perfon I meet with has the fame idea— 
The Englifh muft be very well contented at our confulion. ‘They fecl pretty pointedly 
what they deferve. 124 miles. 

The 1oth. To Ove. Pafs Courtiffeau, a finall village, with a great church ; and 
though a good ftream is here, not an idea of irrigation. Roofs of houfes almoft flat, 
with projecting eaves, rcfembling thofe trom Pau to Bayonne. At St. Menehoud a 
dreadful tempeft, after a burning day, with fuch a fall of rain, that I could hardly get 
to Monf. Abbé Michel, to whom I had a letter. When I found him, the inceffant 
flafhes of lightning would allow me no converfation; for all the females of the houfe 
came into the room for the Abbé’s protection I fuppofe; fo I took leave. ‘he vin de 
Champagne, which is gos. at Rheims, is 3 livres at Chalons and here, and exccrably 
bad; fo tiiere is an end of my phyfic for the rheumatifin. 25 miles. 

The 11th. Pafs Hlets, a town (or rather collection of dirt and dung) of new fea- 
tures, that feem to mark, with the faces of the people, a country not French. 25 
miles. | 

The 12th. Walking up a long hill, to éafe my mare, I was joined by a poor woman, 
whv_ complained of the times, and that it was a fad country ; on my oo 
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reafons; fhe faid her hufband had but a morfel of land, one cow, and a poor little 
horfe, yet he had a franchar (42 lb.) of wheat, and three chickens, to pay asa quit- 
rent to one Seigneur; and four franchar of oats, one chicken and 1s, to pay another, 
befide very heavy tailles and other taxes. She had feven children, and the cow’s milk 
helped to make the foup. But why, inftead of a horfe, do not you keep another 
cow? Qh, her hufband could not carry his produce fo well without a horfe ; and affes 
are little ufed in the country. It was faid, at prefent, that fomething was to be done 
by fome-great folks for fuch poor ones, but fhe did not know who nor how, but God 
fend us better, car les tailles 88 les droits nous écrafent.— This woman, at no great dif- 
tance, might have been taken for fixty or feventy, her figure was fo bent, and her 
face fo furrowed and hardened by Jabour,—but fhe faid fhe was only twenty eight. 
An E'nglifhman, who has not travelled, cannot imagine the figure made by infinitely 
the greater part of the countrywomen in France; it {peaks, at the firft fight, hard and 
fevere labour: I am inclined to think, that they work harder than the men, and this 
united with the more miferable labour of bringing a new race of flaves into the world, 
deftroys abfolutcly all fymmetry of perfon and every feminine appearance. To what 
are we to attribute this difference in the manners of the lower people in the two king- 
doms? ‘To government. 23 milcs. 

The 13th. Leave Mar-le Your at four in the morning: the village herdfman was 
founding his horn ; and it was droll to fee cvery door vomiting out its hogs or fheep, 
and fome a few goats, the flock collecting as it advances. Very poor fheep, and the 
pigs with mathematical backs, large fegments of fmall circles. ‘They mult have abun- 
dance of commons here, but, if I may judge by the report of animals carcafcs, dread- 
fully overftocked. ‘To Metz, one of the ftrongeft places in France ; pals three draw- 
bridges, but the command of water mult give a {trength equal to its works. The 
common garrifon is ten thoufand men, but there are fewer at prefent. Waited on 
M. de Payen, fecretary of the Academy of Sciences; he afked my plan, which I ex- 
plained ; he appointed me at four in the afternoon at the academy, as there would be 
a feance held; and he promifed to introduce me to fome perfons who could anfwer 
my enquiries. I attended accordingly, when I found the academy aflembled at one 
of their weekly meetings. Monf. Payen introduced me to the members, and, before 
they proceeded to their bufinefs, they had the goodnefs to fit in council on my en- 
quiries, and to refolve many of them. In the Almanach de Trois Evechés, 1789, 
this academy is faid to have been inftituted particularly for agriculture; I turned to 
the lift of their honorary members to fee what attention they had paid to the men who, 
in the prefent age, have advanced that art. I found an Englifhman, Dom Cowley, 
of London. Who is Dom Cowley ? —Dined at the table d’héte, with feven officers, 
out of whofe mouths, at this important moment, in which converfation is as free as the 
prefs, not one word iffued for which I would give a ftraw, nora fubjeé& touched on of 
more importance, than a coat, or a puppy dog. At tables de hotes of officers, you 
have voluble garniture of bawdry or nonfenfe; at thofe of merchants, a mournful and 
flupid filence. Take the mafs of mankind, and you have more good fenfe in half an 
hour in Lngland than in half a year in France. —Government! Again :—all—all—is 
government. 15 miles, 

The 14th. They havea cabinet literaire at Metz, fomething like that I defcribed at 
Nantes, but ‘not on fo great a plan; and they admit any perfon to read or go in and 
out fora day, on paying 4s. ‘T’o this I eagerly reforted, and the news from Paris, 
both in the public prints, and by the information of a gentleman, I found to be inte- : 
refting. Verfailles and Paris are furrounded by troops: thirty-five thoufang eae are 
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affembled, and twenty thoufand more on the road, large trains of artillery collected, 
and all the preparations of war. The affembling of fuch a number of troops has ad- 
ded to the fcarcity of bread ; and the magazines that have been made for their fupport 
are not éafily by the people diftinguifhed from thofe they fufpett of being colleéted by 
monopolilts, This has aggravated their evils almoft to madnefs; fo that the confu- 
fion and tumult of the capital are extreme. A gentleman of an excellent underftand- 
ing, and apparently of confideration, from the attention paid him, with whom I had 
fome converfation on the fubjeét, lamented, in the moft pathetic terms, the fituation 
of his country ; he confiders a civil war as impoffible to be avoided. ‘There is not, he 
added, a doubt but the court, finding it impoffibie to bring the National Affembly to 
terms, will get ridof them; a bankruptcy at the fame moment is inevitable; the union 
of fuch confufion mult be a civil war; and it is now only by torrents of blood that we 
have any hope of eftablifhing a freer conftitution : yet it mult be eftablifhed ; for the 
old government is rivetted to abufes that are infupportable. Ife agreed with me en- 
tirely, that the propofitions of the feance royale, though certainly not fufficiently fa- 
tisfactory, yet, were the ground for a negociation, that would have fecured by degrees 
all even that the fword can give us, let it be as fuccefsful as it will, The purfe—the 
power of the purfe is every thing; {fkilfully managed, with fo neceffitous a govern- 
ment as ours, it would, one after another, have gained all we wifhed. Asto a war, 
Heaven knows the event ; and if we have fuccefs, fuccefs itfelf may ruin us; France 
may have a Cromwell in its bofom, as well as England. M€ctz is, without exception, 
the cheapeft town I have been in. The table d’héte is 36s. a head, plenty of good 
wine included. We were ten, and had two courfes and a defert of ten difhes each, 
and thofe courfes plentiful. ‘The fupper is the fame; I had mine, of a pint of wine 
and a large plate of chaudiés, in my chamber, for 10s. a horfe, hay, and corn 25s. 
and nothing for the apartment ; my expence was therefore 71s. a day, or 2s. 114d. 3 
and with the table d’héte for fupper, would have been but 97s. or 4s. ofd.—lIn ad. 
dition, much civility and good attendance. It is at the Faifan. Why are the cheap- 
eft inns in France the belt ?—The country to Pont-a-Mouffon is all of bold features. — 
The river Mofelle, which is confiderable, runs in the vale, and the hills on each fide 
archigh. Not far from Metz there are the remains of an ancient aqueduct for con | 
ducting the waters of a {pring acrofs the Mofelle: there are many arches left on this 
fide, with the houfes of poor people built between them. At Pont-a-Mouffon Monf. 
Pichon, the fub-delegué of the intendant, to whom I had letters, received me politely, 
fatisied my enquirics, which he was well able to do from his office, and conduétcd 
me to fee whatever was worth viewing in the town. It does not contain much; the 
école militaire, for the fons of the poor nobility, alfo the couvent de Premontré, which 
has a very fine library, one hundred and feven fect long, and twenty-five broad. I 
was introduced to the abbot as a perfon who had fome knowledge in agriculture, 
17 miles. 

The 15th. I went to Nancy, with great expectation, having heard it reprefented 
as the prettieft town in France. I think, on the whole, it is not undeferving the cha- 
racter in point of building, direction, and breadth of ftreets.—Bourdeaux is far more 
magnificent ; Bayonne and Nantes are more lively; but there is more equality in 
Nancy; -it is almoft all good; and the public buildings ‘are numerous. ‘he place 
royale, and the adjoining area are fuperb. Letters from Paris! all confufion! the 
miniftry removed: Monf. Necker ordered to quit the kingdom without noife. The 
effect on the people of Nancy was confiderable.—I was with Monf. Willemet when 
his letters arrived, and for fome time his houfe was full of enquirers; all agreed, that 
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it was fatal news, and that it would occafion great commotions. What will be the re. 
fult at Nancy? he anfwer was in effect the fame from all I put this queftion to: 
We are a provincial town, we mult wait to fee what is done at Paris; but every thing 
is to be feared from the people, becaufe bread is fo dear, they are half ftarved, and 
are confequently ready for commotion. This is the general feeling; they are as 
nearly concerned as Paris; but they dare not ftir; they dare not even have an opi- 
nion cf their owntill they Know what Paris thinks ; fo that if a ftarving populace were 
not in qucftion, no one would dream of moving. This confirms what I have often 
heard remarked, that the deficit would not have produced the revolution but in con- 
currence with the price of bread. Does not this thew the is finite confequence of 
great cities to the hberty of mankind? Without Paris, I qa-ftion whether the pre- 
fent revolution, which is¥apidly working in France, could poffibly have had an origin, 
It is not in the villages of Syria or Diarbekir that the Grand Signor meets with a mur- 
mur again{t his will; it is at Conftantinople that he is obliged to manage and mix 
caution even with defpotifm. Mr. Willemet, who is demonftrator of botany, fhewed 
me the botanical garden, but it isin a condition that fpeaks the want of bctter funds. 
He matroduced me to Monf. Durival, who has written on the vine, and gave me one 
of his treatifes, and alfo two of his own on botanical fubjeéts. Ne xlfo conducted me 
to Monf. PAbbeé Grandpére, a gentleman curious in gardening, who, as foon as he 
knew that I was an Englifhman, whimfically took it into his head to introduce me to 
a lady, my countrywoman, who hired, he faid, the greateft part of his houle. I re- 
mon{trated again{t the impropriety of this, but all in vain; the Abbe had never tra- 
velled, and thought that it he were at the diftance of England from France (the French 
are not commonly good geographers) he fhould be very glad to fee a Frenchman; and 
that, by parity of reafoning, this lady muft be the fame to mect a countryman fhe 
never faw or heard of. Away he went, and would not reft till ] was conduéted into 
her apartment. It was the Dowager Lady Douglas; fhe was unaffected, and good 
enough not to be offended at fuch a ftrange intrufion.—She had been here but a few 
days; had two fine daughters with her, and a beautiful Kamchatka dog ;_ fhe was much 
troubled with the intelligence her friends in the town had jult given her, fince fhe 
would, in all probability, be forced to move again,-as the news of Monf. Necker’s 
removal, and the new miniftry being appointed, would certainly occafion fuch dreadful 
tumults, that a forcign family would probably find it equally dangerous and difagree- 
able. 18 miles. | 
The 16th. All the houfes at Nancy have tin eave troughs and pipes, which render 
walkin in the flreets much more eafy and agreeable; it is alfo an additional confump- 
tion, which is politically ufeful. Both this place and Luneville are lighted in the 
Englifh manner, inftead of the lamps being {rang acrofs the f{treets as in other French 
towns. Before] quit Nancy, Ict me caution the unwary traveller, if he is not a great 
Jord, with plenty of money that he does not know what to do with, again{t the hotel 
d’?Angleterre ; a bad dinner, 3 livres, and for the roomas much more, A pint of wine 
and a plate of chaudié 20s. which at Metz was ros. and in addition, I liked fo little my 
treatment, that I changed my quarters to the hotel de Halle, where, at the table 
d’hoéte, Thad the company of fome agreeable officers, two good courfes, and a defert 
for 36s. with a botttle of wins. The chamber 20s.3; for building, however, the hotel 
d Angleterre is much fuperior, and is the firtinn, In the evening to Luneville. The 
country about Nancy is pleating. 17 miles. 
The 17th. Luneville being the r: fidence of Monf. Lazowtki, the father of my much 
efkcemed friend, who was advertiied of my journey, I waited on him in the morning; 
6 he 
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he received me with not politenefs only, but hofpitality—with a hofpitality I began 
to think was not to be found on this fide of the kingdom.—From Mareuil hither, I 
had really been fo unaccuftomed to receive any attentions of that fort, that it awaken- 
ed me to a train of new feelings agrecable enough.—An apartment was ready for 
me, which I was prefled to occupy, defired to dine, and expectcd to {tay fome days: 
he introduced me to his wife and family, particularly to M. Abbé Lazowfki, who, 
with the moft obliging alecrity, undertook tlie office of fhewing me whatever was worth 
feeing.—We examined, in a walk before dinner, the eftablifhment of the orphans ; 
well regulated and conducted. Luneville wants fuch eflablifhments, for it has no 
manufactory, and therefore is very poor; I was affured not lefs than half the popu- 
Jation of the place, or ten thoufand perfons are poor. Luneville is cheap. A cook’s 
wages two, three, or four louis; a maid’s, that dreffes hair, three or four louls; a 
common houfemaid, one louis; a common footman, or a houfe lad, three louts. 
Rent of a good houfe fixteen or feventeen louis. Jodgings of four or five rooms, 
fome of them fmall, nine louis. After dinner, wait on M. Vaux dit Pompone, an 
intimate acquaintance of my friend; here mingled hofpitality and poltenefs alfo received 
me; and fo much was I preffed to dine with him to-morrow, that I fhould certainly 
ftay, were it merely for the pleafure of more converfation with a very fenfible and 
cultivated man, who, though advanced in years, has the talents and good humour to 
render his company univerfally agreeable: but I was obliged to refufe it, having been 
out of order all day. Yefterday’s heat was followed, after fome lightning, by a 
cold night, and I laid, without knowing it, with the windows opcn, and caught cold, 
I fuppofe, from the information of my bones. [am acquainted with ftrangers as 
eafily and quickly’as any body, a habit that much travelling can f{carcely fail to give, but to 

be ill among them would be cnuyante, demand too much attention and encroat 
on their humanity. ‘This induced me to refufe the obhging wifhes of both the 
Mefirs. Lazowflis, Monf Pompone, and alfo of a pretty and agreeable American 
lady, I met at the houfe of the latter. Ler hiftory is fingular, and yet very natural, 
She was Mils Blake, of New-York; what carried her to Dominical know not; but 
the fun did not f{poil her complexion: a Trench officer, Monf. Vibalic, on taking the 
ifland, made her his captive, and in turn became hers, fell in love, and married her; 
brought his prize to France, and fettled her in his native town of Luneville. ‘The regi- 
ment, of which he is major, being quartcred in a diftant province, fhe complained of 
feeing her hufband not more than for fix months in two years. She has been four 
ears at Luneville; and having the focicty of three children, is reconciled to a fcene of 
life new to her. Monf. Pompone, who, fhe affured me, is one of the beft men in the 
world, has parties every day at his houfe, not more to lis own fatisfaCtion than to her 
comfort.—This gentleinan is another inftance, as well as the major, of attachment to 
the place of nativity ; he was born at Luneville; attended King Staniflaus in fome re- 
{pcétable office near his perfen; has lived much at Paris, and with the great, and had 
firft minifters of {tate for his intimate friends; but the love of the natale folum brouzht 
him back to Luneville, where has lived beloved and refp2tted for many years, fur- 
rounded by an elegant collection of books, amongft which the poets are not forgotten, 
having himfelf no inconfiderable talents in transfufing agreeable fentiments into pleafing 
verfes. He has fome couplets of his own compofition, under the portraits of his 
friends, which are prefty and’ eafy. It would have given me much pleafure to have 
{pent fome days at Luneville; an opening was made for me in two houfes, where J 
fhould have met with a friendly and agreeable reception: but the misfortunes of tra- 
CO-2 velling 
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velling are fometimes the accidents that crofs the moments prepared for enjoyment; 
and at others, the fyftem of a journey inconfiftent with the plans of deftined pleafure. 

The 18th. To Haming, through an uninterefting country. 23 miles. 

The igth. To Savern, in Alface: the country to Phalfbourg, a {mall fortified town, 
on the frontiers, is much the fame in appearance as hitherto. The women in Alface 
wear ftraw hats, as large as thofe worn in England ; they fhelter the face, and fhould fe- 
cure fome pretty country girls, but I have feen none yet. Coming out of Phalfbourg, 
there are fome hovels miferable enough, yet have chimnies and windows, but the inha- 
bitants in the loweft poverty. ‘rom that town to Savern all a mountain of oak timber, 
the defcent fteep, and the road winding. In Savern I found myfelf to all appearance 
truly in Germany ; for two days paft much tendency to a change, but here not one 
perfon in an hundred has a word of French; the rooms are warmed by ftoves; the 
kitchen-hearth is three or four feet high, and various other trifles fhew, that you are 
among another people. Looking at a mep of France, and reading hiftories of Louis 
XIV. never threw his conqueft or feizure of Alface into the fame light, which travelling 
into it did: to crofs a great range of mountains; to enter a level plain, inhabited by a 
people totally diftinct and different from France, with manners, language, ideas, preju- 
dices, and habits all different, made an impreffion of the injuftice and ambition of fuch 
a conduct, much more forcible than ever reading had done: fo much more powerful 
are things than words. 22 mules. 

The 2cth. To Stratbourg, through one of the richeft fcenes of foil and cultivation to 
be met with in France, and exceeded by Flanders only. I arrived at Strafbourg at a 
critical moment, which I thought would have broken my neck ; a detachment of horfe, 
‘with their trumpcts on one fide, a party of infantry, with their drums beating on the 
other, and a great mob hallooing, frightened my French mare; and I could {carcely 
keep her from trampling on Mefirs. the tiers état. On arriving at the inn, hear the 
interefting news of the revolt of Paris.—The Gardes Frangoifes joining the people; 
the little dependence on the reft of the troops; the taking of the Baftile; and the in- 
flitution of the milice bourgeoife ; in a word, of the abfolute overthrow of the old go- 
vernment. Every thing being now decided, and the kingdom in the hands of the af- 
fembly, they have the power to make a new conilitution, fuch as they think proper ; 
and ii will be a great fpectacle for the world to view, in this enlightened age, the repre- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people fitting on the conftruction of a new and better 
order and fabric of liberty, than Europe has yet offered. It will now be feen, whether 
they will copy the conftitution of England, freed from its faults, or attempt, from theory, 
to frame fomething abfolutely fpeculative: in the former cafe, they will prove a blef- 
fing to their country; in the latter, they will probably involve it in inextricable confu- 
fions and civil wars, perhaps not in the prefent period, but certainly at fome future one. 
1 hear not of their removing from Verfailles ; if they {tay there under the controul of 
an armed mob, they muft make a government that will pleafe the mob; but they will, 
I fuppofe, be wife enough to move to fome central town, Tours, Blois, or Orleans, 
where their deliberations may be free. But the Parifian fpirit of commotion {preads 
quickly ; it is here; the troops, that were near breaking my neck, are employed to 
keep an eye on the people who fhew figns of an intended revolt. They have broken 
the windows of fome magiftrates that are no favourites; and a great mob of them is at 
this moment aflembled, demanding clamoroufly to have meat at 5s. a pound. ‘They 
have a cry among them that will conduct them to good lengths,—‘ Point d’impér & 
vivent les étajs,’?——- Waited on Monf. Herman, profeflor of natural hiftory in the Uni- 
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verfity here, to whom I had letters: he replied to fome of my queftions, and introduced 
_ me for others to Monf. Zimmer, who having been in fome degree a practitioner, had 
underftanding enough of the fubject to afford me fome information that was valuable. 
View the public buildings, and crofs the Rhine pafling for fome little diftance into Ger- 
many, but no new features to mark a change; Alface is Germany, and the change 
great on defcending the mountains. ‘The exterior of the cathedral is fine, and the tower 
fingularly light and beautiful; it 1s well known to be one of the higheft in Europe; 
commands a noble and rich plain, through which the Rhine, from the number of its 
iflands, has the appearance of a chain of lakes rather than of a river. Monument of 
Marechal Saxe, &c. &c. I am puzzled about going to Carlfrhue, the refidence of 
the Margrave of Baden: it was my intention formerly to do it, if ever I were within an 
hundred miles; for there are fome features in the reputation of that fovereign, which 
made me wifhto be there. He fixed Mr. Taylor, of Bifrons, in Kent, whofe hufbandry 
I defcribe in my Eaftern Tour, on a large farm ; and the ceconomiftes in their writings, 
or rather Phyfiocratical rubbifh, fpeak much of an experiment he made, which however 
erroneous their principles might be, marked much merit in the prince. Monf. Herman 
tells me alfo, that he has fent a perfon into Spain to purchafe rams for the improvement 
of wool. I wifh he had fixed on fomebody likely to underftand a good ram, which a 
profeffor of botany is not likely to dotoo well. This botanift is the only perfon Monf. 
Herman knows at Carlirhue, and therefore can give me no letter thither, and how I 
can go, unknown to all the world, to the refidence of a fovereign prince, (for Mr. Fay- 
lor has left him) isa difficulty apparently infurmountable. 224 miles. 

The 21ft. I have fpent fome time this morning at the cabinet literaire, reading the 
gazettes and journals that give an account of the tranfactions at Paris: and I have 
had fome converlation with feveral fenfible and intelligent men on the prefent revolution. 
The fpirit of revolt is gone forth into various parts of the kingdom ; the price of bread’ 
has prepared the populace every where for all forts of violence; at Lyons there have 
been commotions as furious as at Paris, and the fame at a great many other places: 
Dauphiné is in arms: and Bretagne in abfolute rebellion. The idea is, that the peo- 
ple will, from hunger, be driven to revolt ; and when once they find any other means 
of fubfiftence than that of honeft labour, every thing will be to be feared. Of fuch 
confequence it is to a country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police of 
corn ; a police that fhall, by fecuring ahigh price to the farmer, encourage his culture 
enough to fecure the people at the fame time from famine. My anxiety about Carlfrhue 
is at anend; the Margrave is at Spaw; | fhall not therefore think of going. ——Nighe 
—I] have been witnefs to a fcene curious to a foreigner; but dreadful to Frenchmen that 
are confiderate. Paffing through the fquare of the hotel de ville, the mob were break- 
ing the windows with {tones, notwith{tanding an officer and a detachment of horfe were 
in the {quare. Perceiving that their numbers not.only increafed, but that they grew 
bolder and bolder every moment, J thought it worth ftaying to fee what it would end 
in, and clambered on to the roof of a row of low ftalls oppofite to the building, againft 
which their malice was direéted. Here I beheld the whole commodioufly. Finding 
that the troops would not attack them, except in words and menaces, they grew more 
violent, and furioufly attempted to beat the doors in pieces with iron crows 3 pone | 
ladders to the windows. In about a quarter of an hour, which gave time for the af-_ 
fembled magiftrates to efcape by a back door, they burift all open, and entered like a 
torrent with an univerfal fhout of the fpectators. From that minute a fhower of cafe- 
ments, fafhes, fhutters, chairs, tables, {ophas, books, papers. pitures, &c. rained in- 
ceffantly from all the windows of the houfe, which is feveiny or eighty feet long, = 

which: 
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which was then fucceeded by tiles, fkirting boards, bannifters, frame-work, and every 
part of the building that force could detach. The troops, both horfe and foot, were 
gaiet fpectators. ‘hey were at fir{t too few to interpofe, and, when they became more 
nunterous, the mifchief was too far advanced to admit of any other condué than guard- 
ity every avenue around, permitting none to go to the {cene of action, but letting every 
one that pleafed retire with his plunder; guards being at the fame time placed at the 
dodrs of the churches, and all public buildings. I was for two hours a fpetator at 
different places of the fcene, fecure myfelf from the falling furniture, but near enough 
to fee a fine youth crufhed to death by fomething, as he was handing plunder to a wo- 
man, I fuppofe his mother, from the horror that was pictured in her countenance. | 
remarked feveral common foldiers, with their white cockades, among the plunderers, 
and inftigating the mob even in fight of the officers of the detachment. ‘There were 
amongft them people fo-decently drefled, that J] regarded them with no fmall furprife : 
—they deftroyed all the public archives ; the ftreets for fome way around {trewed with 
papers ;. this has been a wanton mifchief; for it will be the ruin of many families un- 
connected with the magiftrates. 
- The 22d. To Scheleftadt. At Strafbourg, and the country I paffed, the lower 
ranks of women wear their hair in a toupee in front, and behind braided into a circular 
plait, three inches thick, and moft curioufly contrived to convince one that they rarely 
‘pafs a comb through it. I could not but picture them as the nidus of living colonies, 
that never approached me (they are not burthened with too much beauty), but | 
‘fcratched my head from fenfations of imaginary itching. ‘The moment you are out of 
“a great town all in this country is German; the inns have one common large room, 
many tables and cloths ready {pread, where every company dines; gentry at fome, and 
the poor at others. Cookery alfo German: fchnitz isa difh of bacon and fried 
pears; has the appearance of an infamous mefs; but I was furprized, on tafting, to 
find it better than paflable. At Scheleftadt I had the pleafure of finding the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld, whofe regiment (of Champagne), of which he is fecond major, is 
quartered here: No attentions could be kinder than what I received from him ; they 
were the renewal of the numerous ones | was in the habit of experiencing from his fa- 
mily ; and he introduced me to a good farmer, from whom I had the intelligence I 
wanted.—— 25 miles. 

The 23d. An agreeable quiet day, with the Count de la Rochefoucauld: dine with 
the officers of the regiment, the Count de Loumené, the colonel, nephew to the Car- 
dinal de Loumené, prefent. Sup at my friend’s lodgings; an officer of infantry, a 

- Dutch gentleman, who has been much in the Eaft Indies, and fpeaks Englifh. ‘This 
chas been a refrefhing day ; the fociety of well informed people, liberal, polite, and com- 
municative, has been a contralt to the fombre ftupidity of tables d’hétes. 

*. The agth. To Henheim, by Colmar. The country is in general a dead level, with 
the Voge mountains. very near to the right; thofe of Suabia to the left; and there is 
another range very diftant, that appearsin the. opening to the fouth. ‘The news at the 
stable d’hote at Colmar curious, that the Queen had a plot, nearly on the point of exc- 
ution, to blow up the National Affembly by a mine, and to march the army in{tantly to 
maffacre all Paris. A drench officer prefent prefumed but to doubt of the truth of it, 
and was immediately overpowered with numbers of tongues. A deputy had written the 
news; ‘they had fecn the letter, and not a hefitation could be admitted: I ftrenuoufly 
contended, that it was folly and nonfenfe, a mere invention to render. perfons odious who, 
for what I knew, might deferve to be fo, but certainly not by fuch means; if the angel 
Gabriel had defcended and taken a chair at table to-convince them, it would not have 
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fhaken their faith. Thus it is in revolutions, one rafcal writes, and an hundred thoufand 
fools believe. 25 miles. | 7 | es 

‘fhe 25th. From Ienheim, the country changes from the dead flat, to, pleafant vie 

and inequalities, improving all the way to Befort, but neither {fcattered houles nor inclo. . 
fures. Great riots at Betort :—laft night a body of mob and-peafants demanded ot the 
magiftrates the arms in the magazine, to the amount of three or four thoufand ftanus ; 
being refufed, they grew riotous, and threatened to fet fire to the town, on which the 
gates werefhut; and to-daythe regiment of Bourgogne arrived for their protection. Moni, 
‘Necker pafled here to-day in his way from Bafle to Paris, efcorted by fitty Bourgeois horle- 
men, and through the town by the mufic of all the troops. But the mot brilliant period of 
his life is paft; from the moment of his reinftatement in power to the aflembling of the 
ftates, the fate of France, and of the Bourbons, was then in his hunds; and whatever may 
be the refult of the prefent confufions they will, by pofterity, be attributed to his conduét, 
fince he had unquelticnably the powerof affembling the ftates in whatever form he pleafed : 
he might have had two chambers, three or one; he might have given what would unavoid- 
ably have melted into the conttitution of Eugltand, ail wasin his hands; be had the greatelt 
opportunity of political architecturethat ever was in the power of man: the great lepiflaturs 
of antiquity never poffeffed fuch a moment: 19 my opinion he miffed it completely, and 
threwthat to the chance of the windsand waves, to which he might have given impulle, di- 
rection, and life. I had letters to Monf. de Bellonde, commiflaire de Guerre; I found 
him alone: he afked me to fup, faying he fhould have fome perfons to meet me who 
could give me information. On my rcturning, he introduced me to Madame de Bel- 
lomde, anda circle of a dozen ladies, with three or four young officers, leaving’ the 
room himfclf to attend Madame, the princefs of fomething, who was on her flight to 
Switzerland. I wifhed the whole company very cordially at a great diftance, for I faw, 
at one glance, what fort of information] fhould have. There was a little coterie in one 
corner liitening to an offcer’s detail of leaving Paris. ‘Vhis gentleman informed us, that 
the Count d’ Artois, and all the princes of the blood, except Moufieur, and the Duke 
d’Orleans, the whole connection of Polignac, the Marechal de Broglio, and an infinite 
number of the firft nobility had fled the kmgdom, and were daily followed by others ; 
and la(tly, that the King, Queen, and royal family, were in a fituation at Verfailles really 
dangerous and alarming, without any dependence on the troops near them, and, in 
fact, more like prifoners than free. Here is, therefore, a revolution efleCed by a fort 
of magic; all powers in the realm are deftroyed but that of the commons; and it now 
will remain to fee what fort of architects they are at rebuilding an edifice in the place of 
that which has been thus marvelloufly tumbled in ruins. Supper being announced, the 
company quitted the room, and asT did not pufh myfeli forward, I remained at the-rear 
till I was very whimfically alone ; I wasa littie flruck at the turn of the moment, and 
did not advance when I found myfelf in fuch an extraordinary fituation, in order to fee 
whether it would arrive at the point it did. Ithen, fmiling, took my hat, and walked 
fairly out of the houle. I was, however, overtaken below ; but I talked of bufinefs — 
or pleafure—or of fomething, or nothing—and hurried to the inn. I fhould not have 
related this, if it had not been at a moment that carried with it its apology : the anxicty 
and diftraétion of the time muft fill the head, and occupy the attention of a gentleman 5 
—and, as to ladies, what can French ladies think of a man who travels for the plough? 

——25 miles. — | 

The 26th. For twenty miles to Lifle fur Dauibe, the country nearly as before; but; 
after that, to Baumes les Dames, it is all mountainous and rocky, much wood, aad 

many pleafing fcenes of the river flowing beneath. ‘The whole country is in the greatett- 
agitation 3 
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agitation; at one of the little towns I paffed, I was queftioned for not having a cock- 
ade of the tiers état. They faid it was ordaincd by the tiers, and if 1 were not a 
Seigneur, T ought to obey. But fuppofe I] am a Seigneur, what then, my friends? — 
What then? they replied fternly, why, be hanged ; for that moft likely is what you 
deferve. It was plain this was no moment for joking, the boys and girls began to ga- 
ther, whofe affembling has every where been the preliminaries of mifchief; and if | 
had not declared myilelf an Englifhman, and ignorant of the ordinance, I had not ef- 
caped very well. [immediately bought a cockade, but the huffey pinned it into my 
hat fo loofely, that before I got to Lifle, it blew into the river, and | was again in the 
fame danger. My affertion of being I. nglith would not do. I wasa Seigneur, perhaps 
in diffuile, and without doubt a great rogue. At this moment a prieft came into the 
flreet with a letter i his hand: the people immediately collected around him, and he 
then read aloud a detail from Befort, giving an account of M. Necker’s pafling, with 
fome general features of news foi Paris, and affurances that the condition of the 
people would be improved. When he had finifhed, he exhorted them to abftain from 
all violence; and aflured them, they muft not iadulee themfelves with any ideas of 
impofitions being abolifhed ; which he touched on as if he knew that they had gotten 
fuch notions. When he retired, they again furrounded me, who had attended to the 
letter like others; were very menacing in their manner; and expreffed many fufpi- 
cions: I did not like my fituation at all, efpecially on hearing one of them fay that } 
ought to be fecured till fomebody would give an account of me. I was on the {eps 
of the inn, and begged they would permit me a few words; I aflured them that I was 
an Englifh traveller, and to prove it, I defired to explain to them a circum{tance in 
Englifh taxation, which would be a fatistactory comment on what Monfieur I’ Abbé 
had told them, to the purport of which I could not agree. He had afferted, that the 
impofitions muft and would be paid as herctofore: that the impofitions mutt be paid 
was certain, but not as heretofore, as they might be paid as they were in Ingland. 

entlemen, we have a great number of taxes im England, which you know nothing of 
in France; but the tiers état, the poor do not pay them: they are laid on the rich; 
every window in aman’s houfe pays; but if he has no more than fix windows, he pays 
nothing; a Seigneur, with a great cftate, pays the vingtiemes and tailles, but the little 
proprietor of a garden pays nothing; tle rich for their horfes, their voitures, their 
Jervants, and even for liberty to kill their own partridves, but the poor farmer nothing 
of all this; and what is more, we have in England a tax paid by the rich for the relief 
of the poor; hence the aflertion of Monfieur l’Abbe, that becaule taxes exifted be- 
fore they muft exift again, did not at all prove that they muft be levied in the fame man- 
ner; our Englifh method feemed much better.” ‘There was not a word of this dif- 
courfe they did not approve of; they feemed to think that I might be an honeft fel- 
low, which I confirmed by crying, ‘ vive le tler'sy fans impofitions,” when they «ave 
me a bit of ahuzza, and] had no more int: rruption fromthem. My miferable French 
was pretty inuch on a par with their patois. I got, however, another cockade, which I] 
took care to have fo faftened as to lofe it no more. Ido not hke travelling in fuch 
an unquiet and fermenting moment; one is not fecure for an hour beforehand. 

5 mules. . 

The 27th. To Befangon; the country mountain, rock, and wood, above the river ; 
fome fcenes are fine. ] had not arrived an hour before | faw a peat int pals the inn on 
horfeback, followed by an officer of the garde burgeoife, of which there are twelve 
hundred here, and two hundred under arms, and his party-coloured detachment, and 
thefe by fome infantry and cavalry. 1 alked why the militia took the pas of the King’ s 

troops! 
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troops? “ Fora very good reafon, they replied, the troops would be attacked and 
knocked on the head, but the populace will not refift the milinia.’’ his peafant, who 
is a rich proprietor, applied for a guard to protect his houfe, in a village where there 
is much plundering and burning. ‘The mifchiefs which have been perpetrated in the 
country, towards the mountains and Vefoul, are numerous and fhocking. Many cha- 
teaus have been burnt, others plundered, the feigneurs hunted down like wild beafts, 
their wives and daughters ravifhed, their papers and titles burnt, and all their proper- 
ty deftroyed; and thefe abominations not inflicted on marked perfons, who were odious 
for their former conduct or principles, but an indiferiminating blind rage for the love 
of plunder. Robbers, galley-flaves, and villains of all denominations, have colleéted 
and infligated the peafants to commit all forts of outrages. Some gentlemen at the 
table d’hote informed me, that letters were received from the Maconois, the Lyonois, 
Auvergne, Dauphine, &c. and that fimilar commotions and mifchiefs were perpetrating 
every where; and that it was expected they would pervade the whole kingdom. ‘The 
backwardnefs of France is beyond crediblity in every thing that pertains to intelligenec. 
From Strafbourg hither, I have not been able to feea newfpaper. Here | afked for the 
Cabinet Literaire? None. ‘The gazettes? At the coffec-houfe. Very eafily replied ; 
but not fo cafily found. Nothing but the Gazette de France; for which, at this pe- 
riod, a man of common fenfe would not give one fol. ‘Yo four other coffee-houles, 
at fone no paper at all, not even the Mercure; at the Cafle Militaire, the Courier de 
Europe a fortnight old; and well-dreffed pcople are now talking of the news of two 
or three weeks pa(t, and plainly by their difcourfe know nothing of what is paffing. 
The whole town of Befancon has not been able to afford me a fight of the Journal de 
Paris, nor of any paper that gives a detail of the tranfactions of the flates; yet it is the 
capital of a province, large as half a dozen Englifh counties, and containing twenty- 
five thoufand fouls—and, ftrange to fay! the poft coming in but three times a week. 
At this eventful moment, with no licence, nor even the leaft reltraint on the prefs, 
not one paper cftablifhed at Paris for circulation in the provinces, with the neceffar 
{teps taken by affiche, or placard, to inform the people in all the towns of its eftablith- 
ment. For what the country knows to the contrary, their deputies are in the Baf- 
tile, inftead of the Baftile being razed ; fo the mob plunder, burn, and deltroy, in 
complete ignorance: and yet, with all thefe fhades of darknefs, this univerfal mals of 
ignorance, there are men every day in the ftates, who are puffing themfelves off for 
the firft nation in Europe! the greateft people in the univerfe! as if the political jun- 
tos, or literary circles of a capital conftituted a people; inftead of the univerfal illumi- 
nation of knowledge, a¢ting by rapid intelligence on minds prepared by habitual ecner- 
gy of reafoning, to receive, combine, and comprehend it. That this dreadful igno- 
rance of the mafs of the people, of the events that moft intimately concern them, arifes 
from the old government, no one can doubt; it is, however, curious to remark, 
that if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like thofe of Franche Comte, of 
which there is little reafon to doubt, that whole order of men undergo a profcription, 
and fuffer like fheep, without making the leaft eflort to refift the attack. ‘This appears 
marvellous, with a body that have an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men in 
their hands; for though a part of thofe troops would certainly difobey their leaders, 
et let it be remembered, that out of the forty thoufand, or poffibly one hundred thou- 
fand noblefle of France, they might, if they had intelligence and union among/lt them- 
{eives, fill half the ranks of more than half the regiments of the kingdom, with men 
who have fellow-fcelings and fellow-fufferings with themfelves; but no meetings, no 
aflociatians among them; no union with military men; no taking of refuge in the 
VOL. IV. DD ranks 
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ranks of regiments to defend or avenge their caufe; fortunately for France, thev fall 
without a ftruggle, and die without a blow. That univerfal circulation of i. eliivence, 
which in England tranfmits the leafl vibration of feeling or alarm, with clectric fenf- 
bility, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in bands of connece 
tion men of fimilar interefls and fituations, has no exiftence im France. ‘Thus it may 
be faid, perhaps with truth, that the fall of the King, court, lords, nobles, army, 
church, and parliaments, proceeds from a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, 
confequently from the very cflects of that thraldom in which they held the people : it 
is therefore a retribution rather than a punifhment. 18 miles. 

The 28th. Ar the table @hote laft night a perfon gave an account of being ftopped 
at Salins for want of a paffport, and fuflerine the greateft inconvenicnces ; I found it 
neceflary, therefore, to demand one for myf{elf, and went accordingly to the Bureau ; 
but went in vain: this was an air veritablement @un commis.--"Phcfe paffports are new 
things from new men, in new power, and fhew that they do not bear their new ho- 
nours too meckly.  Vhus it is impoflible for me, without running my head again{t a 
wall, to vifit the Salins or Arbois, where IL have a letter from M. de Brouffenet, but 
I muft take my chance and get to Dijon as faft as T can, where the prefident de Virly 
knows me, having fpent fome days at Bradfield, unlefs indeed being a prefident and 
anc¢bleman, he has been knocked on tuc head by the tiers ctat. At night to the play ; 
miferable performers; the theatre, which has not been built many years, Is heavy ; 
the arch that parts the flage from the houfe is like the entrance of a cavern, and the 
linc of the amphitheatre, that of a wounded cel; I do not like the air and manners of 
the people here. ‘The mufic, and bawling, and fqueaking of ?Epreuve Villageoile of 
Gritty, which is wretched, had no power to put me in better humour, I will not 
take leave of this place, to which I never defire to come again, without faying that they 
have a fine promenade ; and that Montficur Arthaud, the arpentcur, to whom | applicd 
for information without any Ictter of recommendation, was liberal and polite, and an- 
fwered my inguirics fatisfactorily. 

The coth. ‘Yo Orechamp the country is bold and rocky, with fine woods, and yet 
it is not agreeable; itis ke many men that have eflimable points in their characters, 
and yet we cannot love them. Poorly cultivated too. Coming out of St. Vetc, a 
pretty riant landikip of the river doubling through the vale, enlivened by a village 
and fome feattered houles; the moft pleafing view I have feen in Franche Comté. 
23, miles. 

The 30th. The mayor of Dole is made of as good ftuff as the notary of Befancon ; 
he would give no paffport; but as he accompanied his refufal with neither airs nor 
graces, I let him pals. ‘Lo avoid the centinels, I went round the town. ‘The country 
to Auxonne is cheerful. Crofs the Soane at Auxonne; it is a fine river, through a 
region of flat meadow of beautuful verdure; commons for great herds of cattle; vatt- 
ly flooded, and the hay-cocks under water. ‘To Dijon Is a fine country, but wants 
wood. My pal!port demanded at the gate; and as I had none, two bourgeois mul: 
queteers conducted me to the hotel de vil 








icy where I was queftioned, but finding that 
I was known at Dijon, they let me go to my inn, Out of luck; Monfieur de Virly, 
on whom I mofl depended tor Dijon, is at Bourbon le Bains, and Monfieur de Mor- 
veau, the celebrated chemift, who I expected would have had letters for me, had 
none, and thouyh he received me very politely, when I was forced to announce my- 
felf as his brother in the Royal Society of London, yet I felt very awkwardly ; how- 
ever, he defired to fee me again next morning. ‘They tell me here, that the intendant 
is fled ; and that the Prince of Condé, who is governor of Burgundy, is in Germany ; 
i they 
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thev pofitively affert, and with very little ceremony, that they would both be hanged, 
if they were to come hither at prefent; fuch ideas do net mark too much authority in 
the milice ' urgeoif:, as they have been inftituted to flop and prevent hanging and plun- 
dering They are too weak, however, to keep the peace; the heence and fpiric of de- 
predation, of which I heard fo much in croftine Franche Comptc, has taken place, but 
not equally in Burgundy. In this inn, la Ville de Lyon, there is at prefent a gentlo- 
man, unfortunately a fcigneur, his wife, family, three fervants, an infant but a tew 
months old, whe efcaped from their flaming chateau half naked in the night 3 all thir 
property loft except the land itfelf; and this family valucd and efteemed by the neigh. 
bours, with many virtues to command the love of the poor, and no opprefiions to pro- 
voke their enmity. Such abominable actions mult bring the ereatelt deteftation to the 
caufe from beine unneceflary 5; the kingdom might have been feted ina real fyftem of 
hberty, without the reecneration of fire and fword, plunder and bloodthed.  "Phree 
hundred bourecois mount guard every day at Dijon, armed, but not paid at the ex- 
pence of the town: they have alfo fix picces of cannon. ‘The nobletle of the place, as 
the only means of fafetv, have joined them—fo that there are croix de St. Louis in the 
ranks. ‘The palais des tats here, is a large and {plendid building, but not (lriking pro. 
portionably to the mats and expence. ‘The arms of the Prince of Condé are predoimi- 
nant; and the ereat falon is called the Salle @ manger de Prince. A Dijon artift has 
painted the battle of Senitl, and the grand Conde thrown from his horfe, and a cicling, 
both well executed. Tomb of the Duke of Bourgogne, 1494. A picture by Reubens 
at the Chartreufe. hey talk of the houle of Monf. de Montigdy, but not fhewn, his 
fifter being init. Dijon, on the whole, isa handfome town; the ftrects, though old 
built, are wide and very well paved, with the addition, uncommon in France, o! 
trottoirs. 28 miles. 

Vhe 31{t. Waited on Monf. de Morveau, who has, molt fortunately for me, re- 
ceived, this morning, from Monf. de Virly, a rccommendation of me, with four let- 
ters from Monf. de Brouflonct; but Monf. Vaudrey, of this place, to whom one of 
them is addrefled, is abfent. We had fome converiation on the miterefting topic to 
all philofophers, phlogifton 5; Monf. de Morvcau contends vehemently for its non- 
exiftence 3 treats Dr. Prieftley’s laft publication as wide of the queftion; and decla- 
red, that he confiders the controverfy as much decided as the queflion of liberty is in 
France. He fhewed me part of the article airin the New Encyclopxdia by him, to be 
publ fhed foon ; in which work, he thinks he has, beyond controverfy, eflablifhed the 
truth of the doétrine of the French chymifts of its non-exiftence. Monf. de Morveau 
rcquefted me to call on hin in the evening to introduce me to a learned and apreeable 
Jady ; and engaged me to dine with him to-morrow. On leaving him] went to fearch 
coffve-houfes ; but will it be credited, that I could find but one in this capital of Bur- 
gundy, where I could read the newlpapers¢—At a poor little one in the fquare, | 
read a paper, after waiting an hour to get it. Vhe people I have found every where 
defirous of reading newlpapers; but it is rare that they can gratily themfelves: and 
the general ignorance of what is pafling may be collected from this, that 1 found no- 
body at Dijon had heard of the riot at the town-houfe of Strafbourg ; I defcribed it 
to a gentleman, and a party collected around me to hear it; not one of them had 
heard a fyllable of it, yet it is nine days fince it happened ; had it been ninetcen, I quel- 
tion wheth:r they would but juft have received the intelligence; but, though they 
are flow in knowing what has really happened, they are very quick in hearing what 
is impoffible to happen. ‘The current report at prefent, to which all poffible credit is 
given, is, that the Queen has been convicted of a plot to poifon the King and Mon- 
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fieur, and give the regency to the Count d’Artois; to fet fire to Paris; and blow up 
the Palais Royal by a mine! —Why do not the feveral parties in the ftates caufe pa- 
pers to be printed, that fhall tranfmit their own fentiments and opinions only, in or- 
der that no man in the nation, arranged under the fame ttandard of reafoning, may 
want the fa¢ts that are neceflary to govern his arguments, and the conclufions that 
great talents have drawn from thofe facts? ‘he King has been advifed to take feveral 
{teps of authority againft the ftates, but none of his minifters have advifed the eftab- 
lifhment of journals, and their fpeedy circulation, that fhould undeceive the people in 
thofe points his enemics have mifreprefented. When numerous papers are publithed 
in oppofition to each other, the people take pains to fift into and examine the truth ; 
and that inquifitivencfs alone—the very act of fearching, enlightens them ; they be- 
come informed, and it is no longer eafy to deccive them. At the table d’héte three 
only, myfclf, and two noblemen, driven from their eftates, as I conjecture by their 
converfation, but they did not hint at any thing like their houfes being burnt. Their 
defcription of the ftate of that part of the province they come from, in the road from 
Langres to Gray, is termble ; the number of chateaus burnt not confiderable, but 
three in five plundered, and the pofleflors driven out of the couniry, and glad to fave 
their lives. One of thefe gentlemen is a very fenfible well informed man; he con. 
fiders all rank, and all the rights annexed to rank, as deftroyed in faét in France ; 
and that the leaders of the National Affembly having no property, or very little them- 
felves, are determined to attack that allo, and attempt an equal divifion. The expec- 
tation is gotten among many of the people; but whether it take place or not, he con- 
fiders France as abfolutely ruined. ‘lhat, I replied, was going too far, for the de- 
{traction of rank did not imply ruin. ‘I call nothing ruin,”’ he replied, ** but a 
general and confirmed civil war, or difmemberment of the kingdom ; in my opinion, 
both are inevitable; not perhaps this year, or the next, or the year after that, but 
whatever government Is built on the foundation now laying in France, cannot ftand 
any rude fhocks; an unfuccefsful or a fuccefsful war will equally deftroy it.”’—He 
fpoke with great knowledge of hiftorical events, and drew his political conclufions 
with much acumen. J have met with very few fuch men at tables d’hotes. It may 
be believed, I did not forget M. de Morveau’s appointment. He was as good as his 
word; Madame Picardet is as agreeable m1 converlation as fhe is learned in the clofet ; 
avery pleafing unaffected woman; fhe has tranilated Scheele from the German, and 
apart of Mr. Kirwan from the Enghfh; a treafure to M. de Morveau, for fhe is able 
and willing to converfe with him on chymical fubjects, and on any others that tend 
either to inftrué or pleafe. IT accompanied them in their evening’s promenade. She 
told me, that her brother, Monf. de Poule, was a great farmer, who had fown 
large quantics of fainfoin, which he ufed for fattening oxen; fhe was forry he was 
engaged fo clofely in she municipal bufinefs at prefent, that he could not attend me to 
his farm. | 
Augult 1. Dired with Monf. de Morveau by appointment ; Monf. Profeffeur Chau- 
fée, and Monf. Picardet of the party. It was a rich day tome; the great and jult 
reputation of Monf. de Morveau, for being not only the firft chymift of France, but 
one of the greateft that Furope has to boalt, was alone fuflicient to render his compa. 
ny interefting ; but to find fuch a man void of affectation ; free from thofe airs of fu. 
periority which are fometimes found in celebrated chara¢ters, and that referve which 
oftener throws a veil over their talents, as well as conceals their deficiencies for which 
it is intended—was very pleafing. Monf. de Morveau is a lively, converfable, elo. 
quent man, who, in any ftation of life, would be fought as an agreeable campanion, 
7 | Even 
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Even in this eventful moment of revolution, the converfation turned swat entirely 
on chymical fubjects. I urged him, as I have done Dr. Prieftley more than once, 
and Monf. La Voifier alfo, to turn his enquiries a little to the application of his fcience 
to agriculture; that there was a fine field for experiments in that line, which could 
{carcely fail of making difcoveries ; to which he affented ; but added, that he had no 
time tor fuch enquiries: it is clear, from his converfation, that his views are entire! 
occupied by the non-exiftence of phiogifton, except a little on the means of eltablifhing 
and enforcing the new nomenclature. While we were at dinner a proof of the New 
Encyclopaedia was brought, the chymical part of which work is printed at Dijon, 
for the convenience of Monf. de Morveau. I took the liberty of telling him, that a 
man who can devife the experiments which thal be molt conclufive in afcertaining the 
queflions of a fcicnce, and has talents to draw all the ufletul conclufions from them, 
fhould be entirely employed in experiments, and their reguter; and if I were king 
or minifter of France, J would make that employment fo profitable to him, that he 
fhould do nothing elfe. He laughed, and afked me, if | were fuch an advocate for 
working, and fuch an enemy to writing, what I thought of my friend Dr. Priettley P 
And he then explained to the two other gentlemen that great philofopher’s attention 
to metaphyfics, and polemic divinity. If an hundred had been at table, the fenti- 
ment would have been the fame in every bofom. Monf. M. {poke, however, with great 
regard for the experimental talents of the Doétor, as indeed who in Europe does not ? 
J afterwards refle ted on Monf. de Morveaw’s not having time to make experiments 
that fhould apply chymi(try to agriculture, yet having plenty of it for writing in fo 
voluminous a work as Pankouck’s. IJ Jay it down as a maxim, that no man can_ 
eftablifh or fupport a reputation in any branch of experimental philofophy, fuch as 
fhall really defcend to pofterity, otherwife than by experiment; and that commonly 
the more a man works, and the lefs he writes the better, at leat the more valuable 
will be his reputation. ‘The profit of writing has ruined that of many (thofe who 
know Monf. de Morveau will be very fure ]am tar enough from having him in my eye ; 
his fituation in life puts it out of the queftion) ; that comprefiion of materials, which 
is luminous; that brevity which appropriates facts to their deftined points, are alike 
inconfiltent wih the principles that govern all compilations ; there are able and refpec- 
table men now in every country for compiling ; experimenters of genius fhould range 
themfelves in another clais. IT were a fovereign, and capable conlequently of re- 
warding merit, the moment | heard of a man of real genius engaged in fuch a work 
I would give him double the bookfeller’s price to let it alone, and to employ himdelf 
in paths that did not admit a rival at every door. There are who will think that this 
opinion comes oduly from one who has publifhed fo many books as I have; but | hope it 
will be admitted, to come naturally at leaft-frem one who is writing a work from 
which he does not expect to make one penny, who, therezore, has wee mOtlves 
to brevity than temptations to prolixity. The view of this great ‘cavmill’s laboratory 
will fhew that he is not idle: --1t confifts of two large rooms, admirably Faiithed Mh 
deed. There are fix or Cae different furnaces, (of which Macquer’s is the moft pd 
erful,) and fuch a variety and extent of apparatus, as I have feen no where elfe, with < 
furniture of [pecimens from the three kingdom, as looks truly like bufinefs. “I here 
are little writing defks, with pens and paper, {cattered eve ry where, and in his libra. 
ry allo, which is convenient. He has a large courfe of eudiometrical experiment: 
going on at prefent, particularly with Fontana’s and Volta’s eudiometers. He feem, 
to think. that eudiometrical trials are to be depended on: keeps his nitrous air it 
quart bottles, ftopped with common corks, but reverfed; and that the air is alway: 
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the fame,’ if made from the fame materials. A very fimple and elegant method of 
a(certaining the proportion of vital air he explained to us, by making the experiment ; 
putting a morfel of phofphorus into a glafs retort, confined by water or mercury, and 
inflaming it, by holding a bougie under it. The diminution of air marks the quantity 
that was vitalon the antiphlogiftic doftrine. After one extintion, it will boil, but not 
enflame. He has a pair of fcales made at Paris, which, when loaded with three thou- 
{and grains, will turn with the twentieth part of one grain; an air pump, with gla{s 
barrels, but one of them broken and repaired ; the Count de Buffon’s fy{tem of burn- 
ing lens; an abforber ; a refpirator, with vital air in a jar on one fide, and lime-water 
in another; and abundance of new and moft ingenious inventions for facilitating en- 
quiries in the new philofophy of air. Thefe are fo various, and at the fame time fo 
well contrived to anfwer the purpofe intended, that this fpecies of invention feems to 
be one very great and effential part of Monf. de Morveau’s merit ; I wifh he would 
follow Dr. Prieftley’s idea of publifhing his tools, it would add not inconfiderably to 
his great and well earned reputation, and at the fame time promote the enquiries he 
engages in amongft all other experimenters. M. de Morveau had the goodnefs to ac- 
company me in the afternoon to the Academy of Sciences: they have a very hand- 
{ome falon, ornamented with the bufts of Dijon worthies ; of fuch eminent men as 
this city has produced, Bofluet—Fevret —De Brofles—De Crebillon-—Pyron—Bonhier 
—Rameau—and laftly, Buffon; and fome future traveller will doubtlefs fee here, 
that of a man inferior to none of thefe, Monf. de Morveau, by whom I had now the 
honour of being condu@ted. In the evening we repaired again to Madame Picardet, 
and accompanied her promenade: I was pleafed, in converfation on the prefent diftur- 
bances of France, to hear Monf, de Morveau remark, that the outrages committed by 
the peafants arofe from their defeéts of lumieres. In Dijon it had been publicly recom- 
mended to the curées to enlighten them fomewhat politically in their fermons, but all 
in vain, not one would go out of the ufual routine of his preaching.——Quere, Would 
not one newfpaper enlighten fiem more than a {core of priefts? I afked Monf. de 
Morveau, how far it was true that the chateaus had been plundered and burnt by the 
peafants alone; or whether by thofe troops of brigands, reported to be formidable? 
He affured me, that he has made ftrit enquiries to afcertain this matter, and is of 
opinion, that all the violences in this province, that have come to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peafants only ;, and much has been reported of brigands, but 
nothing proved. At Befangon I heard\of eight hundred; but how could a troop of 
eight hundred banditti march through a country, and leave their exiftepce. the. leaft 


ueftionable ?—as ridiculous as Mr. Baye’s army incog, *& ~~ ee 

The 2d. To Beaune; a range of hills to the right under vines, and a flat plain to 
the left, all open, and too naked. At-the little infignificant town of Nuys, forty men 
inount guard every day,-end’a large corps at Beaune. Iam provided with a paffport 
from the Mayor.e; Dijon, and a flaming cockade of the tiers ¢tat, and therefore hope 
to aveid-difficulties; though the reports of the riots of the-peafants are fo formidable, 
that it feems impoflible to travel in fafety. Stop at Nuys for intelligence concerning 
the vineyards of this country, fo famous in France, and indeed in all: “urope 5 and CX 
amine the Clos de Voujaud, of one hundred journaux, walled in, and betonging to a 
convent of Bernardine Monks. When are we to find thefe fellowa-chufjng badly * ? 
The fpots they appropriate thew what a righteous attention they give to things of the 
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The 3d. Going out of Chagnie, where I quitted the great Lyons road, pafs by the 
canal of Chaulais, which goes on very poorly ; ; itis a truly ufeful undertaking, and 
therefore left undone; had it been for boring cannon, or coppering men of war, it 
would have been. ary long ago. To Montcenis a difagreeable country; fingular in 
neat Monf. Weelkain{fong’s eftablifhments for cafting 

ygeforibed one near Nantes. ‘The French fay, that 
renga f Dr. Prieftly, and therefore a friend of man- 
¢ them. 4e:bore yannon in order to give liberty to America. 
The eftablifiriée tis Very confiderable;. there are from five hundyed to fix hundred 
men empl 1s beds i 8 sive fleam engines are erected for giving the blatts, 
Nit: and a new. one. building. ‘] converfed with an Englifhman who works 

mute, in the cryftal: branch 3 there were once many, but only two. are left 
at prefent ¢ he: ‘complained of, ‘the country, faying there was nothing ‘good in it but 
wine and brandy 3 of which things I queftion not but he makes a fufficient ufe.. 
25 miles. | 
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8 milerable gountry moft of the way, and through hideous roads to 
 Arft feven oreéight: miles the agriculture quite contemptible. From thence 
ll, “or nearly all,’ inclofed, and the firft fo for many miles. From the hill 
un, ap dmmenfe view? down. on that town, and the flat country of the Bour- 
a Yreat: extent.— View. at:Autun the temple of Janus—the walls—the cathe- 
eee ‘The reports ‘here of brigands, and burning and plundering, are as 
; ° fore 5 ang :3 when it was known in the inn that 1 came from Burgundy 
Compre; 1 had:¢ight or ten people introducing themfelves, in order to afk 
Ss The ‘rumour of brigands here increafed to one thouland iix hundred trong. 
they were’ panees fury rifed-to find that I gave no credit to the exiftence of brigands, as 

daded, that all the guttages that had been committed, were the work of 
only for the Lake of planc ering. This they had no conception of, and 
quoted a lif. e £ chateaus burnt by: them ; 3. but on leone ga thefe reports, they plainly 
appeared to be ill fourided,——20 miles... 

The sth. “The extreme heat of. yetterday vy. wide ‘me feverith; and this morning I 
waked witha faire throat. 1 was inclined’ 40 wake a day here for the fecurity of my 
health ; but, e are all fools i in trifling with the things molt valuable to us. Lofs of 
time, and vait | €xpence,,are always in the head.of a man who travels as much en phi- 
lofophe as F am: forced to do. To Maifon de Bourgogne, I thought myfelf in a new 
world ; ne Fics not only excellent, of gravel, but the. country is inclofed and 
wooded. Bare Many gentle inequalities, and feveral ponds that add tothe beauty 
he-weather, fince the ‘coftinencement of Auguit, has been clear, © 

innitig ; too hot to be perfectly agreeable in the middle of the day, but 

no flies, and. ther efore. I do not regard the heat. This circumftance may, I think, be 
fixed on as the. tefl. “An ‘Languedoc, &c. thefe heats, as I have experienced, are at- 
DYN: Sy “and confequently they are tormenting. | _ One had need be fick at 

de! urgogne 5. ; a healthy ftomach would not eafily be filled ;. yet it is the 
evening to Lufy, another, miferable poft-houfe. Note, through ail 
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iapeynelbled, but presShedly culdivared, and all amazingly improveable. 
If I hada ee traci gi this coon, a ‘think I fhould not be long in making’a for- 
tune; chmate, prices, roads, inclofures, and every advantage, except government. All 
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from Autun to the Loire is a noble field for improvement, not by expenfive operations 
of manuring and draining, but merely by fubjtituting crops adapted to the foil. When 
J fee fuch a country thus managed, and in the hands of ftarving metayers, inftead of fat 
farmers, ] know not how to pity the feigncurs, great as their prefent fufferings are. I 
met one of them, to whom 1 opened my mind:—he pretended to talk of agriculture, 
finding I attended to it; and aflured me he had Abbé Roziere’s corps complet, and he 
‘believed, from his accounts, that this country would not do for any thing but rye. I 
afked him, whether he or Abbé Roxier knew the right end of a plough? He affured 
me, that the Abbé was un homme de grand merite, beaucoup d’agriculteur, Crofs the 
Loire by a ferry; it is here the fame nafly fcene of fhingle, as in Touraine. Enter the 
‘Bourbonnois; the fame inclofed country, and a beautitul gravel road. At Chavanne 
le Roi, Monf. Joly, the aubergifte, informed me of three domains (farms) to be fold, 
adjoining almoft to his houfe, which is new and well built. I was for appropriating his 
inn at once in my imagination fora farm houfe, and was working on turnips and clover, 
when he told me, thatif I would walk behind his {table, I might fee, at a {mall diftance, 
two of the houfes; he faid the price would be about 50 or 60,000 livres (2,625].), and 
would altogether make a noble farm. If ] were twenty years younger, I fhould think 
ferioufly of fuch afpeculation; but there again is the folly and deficiency of life; twenty 
years ago, fuch a thing would, for want of experience, have been my ruin; and, now 
I have the experience, 1 am too old for the undertaking. 27 miles. 

The 7th. Moulins appears to be but a poor ill built town. JY went to the Belle 
Image, but found it fo bad, that I left, and went to the Lyon d’Or, which is worlc. 
‘This capital of the Bourbonnois, and on the great poft road to Italy, has not an inn 
equal to the little village of Chavanne. ‘To read the papers, I went to the coffec-houfe 
of Madame Bourgeau, the beft in the town, where I found near twenty tables fet for 
company, but, as to a newfpaper, I might as well have demanded an elephant. — 
Here is a feature of national backwardness, ignorance, ftupidity, and poverty! In the 
capital of a great province, the feat of an intendant, at a moment like the prefent, with 
a National affembly voting a revolution, and not a newfpaper to inform the people 
whether Fayette, Mirabeau, or Louis AVI. were on the throne. Companies at a cof- 
fuc-houfe, numerous enough to fill twenty tables, and curiofity not active enough 
to command one paper. What impudence and folly ! Folly in the cuftomers 
of fuch a houfe not to infift on half a dozen papers, and all the journals of the 
affembly ; and impudence of the woman not to provide them! Could fucn a people 
as this ever have made a revolution, or become free? Never, in a thoufand centuries! 
The enlightened mob of Paris, amidft hundreds of papers and publications, have done 
the whole. I demanded why they had no papers? ‘They are too dear ; but fhe made 
me pay 24/- for one difh of coffee, with milk, and a piece of butter about the fize of a 
walnut. It isa great pity there is not a camp of brigands in your coffee-room, Ma- 
dame Bourgeau. Among the many letters for which I am indebted to Monf. Broul- 
fonet, few have proved more valuable than one I haa for Monf. l’Abbe de Barut, prin- 
cipal of the college of Moulins, who entered with intelligence and animation into the 
object of my journey, and took every {tcp that was poffible to get me well informed. 
Ve carried me to Monf. le Count de Grimau, licutenant-general of the Balliage, and 
dire@tor of the Society of Agriculture at Moulins, who kept us at dinner. He appears 
to be a man of confiderable fortune, of information, and knowledge, agrecable and 
polite. He difcourfed with me on the {tate of the Bourbonnois; and affured me, that 
eftates were rather given away than fold: that the metayers were fo miferably poor, it 
was impoffible for them to cultivate well. 1 f{tarted fome obfervations on the modes 
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which ought to be purfued ;_ but all converfation of that fort is time loft in France. After 
dinner, M. Grimau carried me to his villa, at a {mall diftance from the town, which is 
very prettily fituated, commanding a view of the vale of the Allier. I.ctters from Paris, 
which contain nothing but accounts truly alarming, of the violences committed all over 
the kingdom, and particularly at and in the neighbourhood of the capital. MM. Necker’s 
return, which it was expected would have calmed every thing, has no effet at all; and it 
is particularly noted in the National Affembly, that there is a violent party evidently bent 
on driving things to extremity: men who, from the violence and confli€ts of the mo- 
ment, find themfelves in a pofition, and of an importance that refulis mercly from 
public confufion, will take effectual care to prevent the fettlement, order, and peace, 
which, if eftablifhed, would bea mortal blow to their confequence: they mount by the 
ftorm, and would fink inacalm. Among other perfons to whom Monf. Abbé Barut 
introduced me, was the Marquis de Goutte, chef d’efcadre of the French flcet, who was 
taken by Admiral Bofcawen at Louifbourg, in 1758, and carricd to England, where 
ne learned Englith, of which he yet retams fomething. 1 had mentioned to Monf. 
PAbbé Barut, that | had a commiflion from a perfon of fortune in England, to look 
out for a good purchafe in France; and knowing that the marquis would fell one of 
his eftates, he mentioned it to him. Monf. de Goutte gave me fuch a defcription of 
it, that L thought, though my time was fhort, that it would be very well worth beftow- 
ing one day to view if, as it was no morc than eight miles from Moulins, and, propofing 
to take me to it the next day in his coach, I readily confented. At the time appointed, 
I attended the Marquis, with M. ? Abbé Barut, to his chateau of Riaux, which is in the 
mid{t of the eftate he would fell on fuch terms, that I never was more tempted to {pe- 
culate: I have very little doubt but that the perfon who gave me a commifhon to look 
out for a purchafe, is long fince fickened of the fcheme, which was that of a refidence 
for pleafure, by the difturbances that have broken out here: fo that I fhould clearly 
have the refufal of it myfelf. It would be upon the whole a more beneficial purchafe 
than I had any conception of, and confirms Monf. de Grimau’s affertion, that eftates 
here are rather given away than fold. The chateau is large and very well built, con- 
taining two good rooms, either of which would hold a company of thirty people, with 
three fmaller ones on the ground floor; on the fecond ten bedchambers, and over 
them good garrets, fome ot which are well fitted up; all forts of offices fubftantially 
erected, and ona plan proportioned to a large family, including barns new built, for 
holding half the corn of the eftate in the ftraw, and granaries to contain it when 
threfhed. Alfo a wine prefs and ample cellaring, for keeping the produce of the vine- 
yards in the moft plentiful years. ‘lhe fituation is on the fide of an agreeable rifing, 
with views not extenfive, but pleafing, and all the country round of the fame features I 
have defcribed, being one of the fineft provinces in France. Adjoining the chateau isa 
ficld of five or fix arpents, well walled in, about half of which is in culture asa garden, 
and thoroughly planted with all forts of fruits. There are twelve ponds, through which 
a {mall ftream runs, fufficient to turn two mills, that let at 1ooo livres (43]. 15s.) 
a-year. The ponds fupply the proprietor’s table amply with fine carp, tench, perch, 
and eels; and yield befides a regular revenue of 1000 livres. There are twenty arpents 
of vines that yield excellent white and red winc, with houfes for the vigncrons; woods 
more than fufficient to jupply the chateau with fuel; and lafily, nine domains or farms 
let to metayers, tenants at will, at half produce, producing, in cafh, 10,5000 livres, 
(4591. 7s. 6d.) confequently the grofs produce, farms, mills. and fifh, is 12,500 livres. 
The quantity of land, 1 conjeGture from viewing it, as well as from notes taken, may 
be above j0co arpents or acres, lying all contiguous and near the chateau. The out- 
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goings for thofe taxes paid by the landlord; repairs, garde de chaffe, game-keeper (for 
here are all the feigneural rights, haute juftice, &c.), fteward, expences on wine, &c. 
amount to about 4400 livres, (iga2l. tos.) It yields therefore net fomething more 
than 80co livres (3scl.; a year. ‘Lhe price afked is 300,000 livres #13,:251.; but for 
this price Is given the furniture complcte of the chateau, all the timber, amounting, by 
valuation of oak only, to -0,0.0 livres, (17 50l.) and all the cattle on the eftate, viz. 
one thoufand fheep, fixty cows, feventy-two oxen, nine mares, and many hogs. Know- 
ing, as 1 did, that I could, on the fecurity of this eflate, borrow the whole of the pur- 
chafe-moncy, 1 withflood no trifling temptation when I refifted it. The fineft climate 
in France, perhaps in Europe ; a beautiful and healthy country ; excellent roads; a 
navigation to Paris; wine, game, ffh, and every thing that ever appears on a table, 
except the procuce of the tropics; a good houfe, a fine garden, ready markets tor 
every fort of produce; and, above all the reft, three thoufand acres of inclofed land, 
capalle in a very little time of being, without cxpence, quadrupled in its produce, alto- 
gether forn:ed a pi€ture fufhicient to tempt a man who had been five and-twenty years 
in the conflant practice of the hufbandry adapted to this foil. But the flate of govern. 
ment--the poflibility that the leaders of the Parts democracy might in their wildom 
abolifh proparty as wellas rank; and that in buying an eflate 1 might be purchafing 
my flare ima civil war—dcterred me from cheaging at prefent, and imduced me 
to requeft only that the Marquis would give me the refufal of it, before he fold it 
to any body etfe. Wher I have to treat witti a perien fora purchafe, I thall wifh to 
deal with fuch an one as the Marquis de Goutte Tie has a phyfioginony that pleafes 
me; the eafe and politeness of his nation is mixed with great prokity and honour; and 
is not rendered lefs amiable by an appearance of dignity that flows from an ancie:t and 
refpe€ta! le family. ‘Lo me he feems a man in whom one might, in any tranfacion, 
lace implicit confidence. T could have fpent-a mouth in the Bourbonnois, looking at 
eflates to be fold 5 adjoining to that of M. de Goutte’s is another of 270,000 |vres pur- 
chafe, Ballain; Mev. PAbce Barut having made an appomntment with the proprietor, 
carried me in the alierncon to fee the chateau and a part of the lands; all the country 
is the fame foil, and in the f-me management. It conifts of cight farms, flocked with 
cattle and fheep by the landlerd; and here too the ponds yield a regular revenue. In- 
come at prefent .0,0c0 livres (4371, 1¢8.) a year 3 price 260,000 livres © 11,3751.) and 
1¢,00c livres for wood—twenty-five years purchafe. Alfo near St. Ponecin another ot 
4oo,cceo livres, ( 17,5001.) the woods of which, four hundred and fifty acres produce 
oco livres a year; eighty acres of vines, the wines lo good as to be fent to Paris ; 
ood Jand for wheat, and much fown; a medern chateau, avee toutes ls aifances, &c. 
And J heard of niany others. I conjeéture that o- ¢ of the finett contiguous eftates in 
Europe might at prefent be laid together in the Bourbonnois. And | am further in- 
formed, that there are at preicnt fix thouland eftates to be fold in France; if things 
go on as they do at prefent, it will not be 2 qvellion of buying cftates, but kingdoms, 
and France iticlf will be under the hanamer. [love a fyft m of policy that infpircs 
fuch confidence as to give a value to land, and that renders myn fo comtortable on 
their eftates as to make the fale of them the iaic of thar Ideas. Return to Moulins, — 
o miles. 

The voth Took my lcave of Moulins, warre eflates and farming have driven ever 
Maria and the p. plar from my head, ard left sie no room for the tun.bowu de Montmo- 
renci; having yaid extravagenuly for the mud wails, cobweb tap.tiry, ard unfivory 
fcents of the Lyon ¢’O:, PE turned my mare towards Chateauncut, on the road ta rue 
vergne. ‘I he accompaniment 0. the river makes the country pleafaut, J found the 
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inn full, bufy, and buftiing ; Monfeirneur, the bifhop, coming to the {tte Gf St. Lau- 
rence, patron of the parifh here. Atking for the commodite, I was defired to walk 
into the garden. ‘This has happened twice or thrice to me in France; I did not before 
find out that they were fuch good cultivators in this country ; I am not well made for 
difpenfing this fort of fertility; but my lord the bifhop and thirty fat priefts will, after 
a dinner that has employed ail the cooks of the vicinity, doubtlels contribute amply to 
the amelioration of the lettuces and onions of Monf. le Maitre de la Pofte. ‘To St. 
Poncin.————30 miles. 

The rith. Early to Riom, in Auversne. Near that town the country is interefting , 
a fine wooded vaie to the leit, every where boundsd by mountains ; and thofe nearer 
to the right of an interefling outline. Riom, part of which is pretty enough, 1s all 
volcanic; it is built of lava trom the quarries of Voivic, which are highly curious to a 
naturalift, ‘Phe level plain, which I paihd in pomp to Clermont, is the commence- 
ment of the famous Limagine of Auvergne, aflerted to be the moft fertile of all France ; 
but that is an error, J have feen richer land in both Flanders and Normaudy. This 
plain is as level as a ftill lake; the mountains are all volcamic, and contequently inter- 
efting.  Pafs a fcene of very fine irrigation, that will {trike a farming eye, to Mont 
Ferrand, and after that to Clermont. Riom, Ferrand, and Clermont, are all built, or 
rather perched, on the tops of rocks. Clermont is in the mid‘t of a molt curious coun- 
try, all volcanic; and is built and paved with lava; much of it forms one of the worft 
built, dirtieft, and moft {tinking places I have met with. Phere are many itreets that 
can, for blacknefs, dirt, and ill fcents, only be reprefented by narrow channels cut in a 
night dunghill. ‘The contention of naufeous favours, with which the air is impregnated, 
when brifk mountain gales do not ventilate thefe excrementitious lanes, made me envy 
the nerves of the good people, who, for what I know, muy be happy in them. — It is 
the fair, the town full, and the tables d’hotes crowded. 25 miles. : 

The 12th. Clermontis partly free from the reproach I threw on Moulins and Befan- 
con, for there isa falle 4 lecture at a Monf. Bovares’, a bookleller, where I found feveral 
newfpapers and journals; but at the coffee-houfe I enquired for them in vain: they tell 
mv alfo, that the people here are great politicians, and attend the arrival of the courier 
with impatience. The confequence is, there have been no riots; the moft ig- 
norant will always be the readieit for mifchief. ‘The great news juft arrived from Paris, 
of the utter abolition of tythes, feudal rights, game, warrens, pidgeons, &c. have been 
received with the greateft joy by the mafs of the people, and by all not immediately in- 
terelled; und fome even of the latter approve highly of the declaration: but I have had 
much converfation with two or three very fenfible perfons, who complain bitterly of the 
grofs injuftice and cruelty of any fuch declarations of what will be done, but is not ef- 
fected and regulated at the moment of declaring. Monf. Abbe Arbré, to whom 
Monf. de Brouffonet’s letter introduced me, had the goodnefs not only to give me all the 
information relative to the curious country around Clermont, which, particularly as a 
naturalift, attra¢ted his enquiries, but allo introduced me to Monf. Chabrol, as a gentle- 
man who has attended much to agriculture, and who anfwered my enquiries in that line 
with great readinefs. 

The 13th. At Roya, near Clermont, a village in the volcanic mountains, which are fo 
curious, and of late years fo celebrated, are fome f{prings, reported by philofophical tra. 
vellers to be the fineft and moft abundant in France; to vicw thefe objects, and more 
{till, a very fine irrigation, faid alfo to be practifed there, I engaged a guide. Report, 
when it fpeaks of things of which the reporter is ignorant, is fure to magnify ; the ign- 
gation is nothing more than a mountain fide converted by water to fome tolerable ada 
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dow, but done coarfely, and not well underflood. That in the vale, between Riom 
and Ferran@, far exceeds it. The {prings are curious and powerful: they gufh, or ra- 
ther burft from the rock in four or five ftreams, each powerful enough to turn a mill, 
into acave a little below the village. About half a league higher there are many 
others ; they are indeed fo numerous, that f{earcely a projection of the rocks or hills is 
without them.- At the village, I found that my guide, inftead of knowing the country 
perfectly, was in reality ignorant; I therefore took a woman to conduét me to the 
fprings higher up the mountain; on my return, fhe was arrefted by a foldier of the 
garde bourgeoife (for even this wretched village is not without its national militia) for 
having, without permiffion, become the guide of a itranger. She was conducted toa 
heap of ftones, they call the chateau. ‘They told me they had nothing to do with me: 
but as to the woman, fhe fhould be taught more prudence for the future: as the poor 
devil was in jeopardy on my account, I determined at once to accompany them for the 
the chance of getting her cleared, by attefting her innocence. We were followed by 
a mob of all the village, with the woman’s children crying bitterly, for fear their mo- 
ther fhould be tmprifoned. At the caftle, we waited fome time, and were then fhewn 
into another apartment, where the town committee was aflembled; the accufation was 
heard ; and it was wifcly remarked by all, that, in fuch dangerous times as thefe, when 
all the world knew that fo great and powerful 2 perfon as the Queen, was confpiring 
againft France in the moft alarming manner, for a woman to become the conduCor of 
a {tranger—and.of a ftranger who had been making fo many fufpicious enquiries as I had, 
was ahigh offence. It was immediately agreed, that fhe ought to be imprifoned. IT af- 
fured them fhe was perfectly innocent ; for it was impoffible that any guilty motive 
fhould be her inducement; finding me curious to fee the fprings, asT had viewed the 
lower ones, and wanted a guide for [ceing thofe higher in the mountain, fhe offeres 
herfelf : and could have no other than the indultrious view of getting afew fols for her 
poor family. ‘They then turned their enquiries again{t me, that if ] wanted to fee {prings 
only, what induced me to afk a multitude of queftions concerning the price, valuc, and 
produét of the lands? What had fuch enquiries to do with fprings and volcanoes? | told 
them, that cultivating fome land in England, rendered fuch things interefting to me per- 
fonally : and lafily, that if they would fend to Clermont, they might know, from feveral 
refpe€table perfons, the truth of all 1 aflerted ; and therefore I hoped, as it was the wo- 
man’s firft indiferetion, for I could not call it offence, they would difmifs her. This 
was refufed at firft, but affented to at laft, on my declaring, that if they imprifoned her, 
they fhould do the fame by me, and anfwer it as they could. They confented to let 
her go, with a reprimand, and I departed; not marvelling, for I have done with that, 
at their ignorance, in imagining that the Queen fhould confpire fo dangeroufly againft 
their rocks and mountains. I found my guide in the mid{t of the mob, who had been 
very bufy in putting as many queitions about me, as I had done about thetr crops. — 
There were two opinions ; one party thought I was a commiffaire, come to afcertain the 
damage done by the hail: the other, that I was an agent of the Queen’s, who intended 
to blow the town up with a mine, and fend all that efcaped to the gallies. ‘The care 
that muft have been taken to render the character of that princefs detefted among the 
people, is incredible; and there feem every where to be no abfurdities too grofs, nor 
circumftances too impoffible for their faith. In the evening to the theatre, the Optimi(t 
well aéted. Before I leave Clermont, I muft remark, that I dined, or fupped five times. 
at the table d’hGte, with from twenty to thirty merchants and tradefmen, officers, &c. 
ang itis not eafy for me to exprefs the infignificance,—the inanity of the converfation. 
Scarcely any politics, at a moment when every bolom ought to beat with none s ine 
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Hitical fenfations. ‘The ignorance or the ftupidity of thefe people muft be abfolutely in- 

credible; not a week paffes without their country abounding with events that are ana- 
lyzed and debated by the carpenters and blackfmiths of England. ‘lhe abolition of 
tythes, the deftruction of the gabelle, game made property, and feudal rights deftroy- 
ed, are French topics, that are tranflated into F-nglifh within fix days after they hap- 
pen, and their confequences, combinations, refults, and modifications, become the dif- 
quifitidn and entertainment of the grocers, chandlers, drapers, and fhoemakers of all the 
towns of England; yet the fame people in France do not think them worth their con- 
verfation, except in private. Why? becaufe converfation in private wants littl know- 
ledge; but in-public it demands more; and therefore I fu>pofe, for I confefs there are 
a thoufand difficulties attending the folution, they are filent. But how many people, 
and how many fubjects, on which volubility is proportioned to ignorance ? Account for 
the fact as you pleafe, but with me it admits no doubt. 

The 14th. To Izoire, the country all interefting, from the number of conic moun- 
tains that rife in every quarter ; fome are crowned with towns ;—on others are Roman_ 
caftles, and the knowledge that the whole is the work of fubterranean fire, though in. 
ages far too remote for any record to announce, keeps the attention perpetually alive. 
Monf. de l’Arbre had given ine a letter to Monf. Brés, doctor of phyfic, at Izoire; T 
found him, with all the townfmen, collected at the hotel de ville, to hear the newfpaper 
read. Heconduéted me to the upper end of the room, and feated me by himfelf: the 
fubject of the paper was the fuppreffion of the religious houfes, and the commutation of 
tythes. I obferved that the auditors, among whom were fome of the lower clafs, were 
very attentive; and the whole company feemed well pleafed with whatever concerned 
the tythes and the monks. Monf. Brés, who is a fenfible and intelligent gentleman,,. 
walked with me to his farm, about half a league from the town, on a foil of fuperior rich- 
nefs; like all other farms, this is in the hands of a metayer. Supped at his houfe af- 
terwards, in an agreeable company, with much animated political converfation, We 
difcuffed tie news of the day ; they were inclined to approve of it very warmly; but.1 
contended, that the National Affembly did not proceed on any regular well digefted. 
fyftem; that they feemed to have a rage for pulling down, but no tafte for rebuilding : 
that if they proceeded much farther on fuch a plan, deftroying every thing, but eftab- 
lifhing nothing, they would at laft bring the kingdom into fuch confufion, that they. 
would even themfelves be without power to reftore it to peace and order; and that fucha. 
fituation would, inits nature, be on the brink of the precipice of bankruptcy and civil war. I 
ventured further, to declare it as my idea, that without an upper houfe, they never could. 
have either a good or a durable conftitution. We had adifference of opinion onthefe points ;. 
but I was glad to find, that there could be a fair difcuffion; and that, in a company of 
fix or feven gentlemen, two would venture to agree with a fyftem fo unfafhionable as 
mine. 17 miles. : , 

The 15th. ‘The country continues ‘nterefting to Brioud. On the tops of the mountains. 
of Auvergne are many old caftles, and towns, and villages. Pafs the river, by a bridge 
of one great arch, to the village of Lampdes. At that place, wait on Monfieur Grey- 
flicr de Talairat, avocat and fubdelegué, to whom I had a letter ; and who was fo oblig- 
ing as to anfwer, with attention, all my enquiries into the agriculture of the neithbour-. 
hood. He enquired much after Lord Briftol; and was not the worfe pleafed with me, 
when he heard that I came from the fame province in England. We drank his Lord- 
fhip’s health, in the {trong white wine, kept four years in the fun, which Lord Briftol. 
had mreh commended.————18 miles. 
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The 16th. Early in the morning, to avoid the heat, which has rather incommoded 
me, to Fix. Crofs the river by a ford, near the {pot where a bridge is building, and 


‘mount gradually into a country, which continues interefting toa nareants from its vol- 




















canic origin ; for all has been either overturned, or formed by fire. Pg 
defcending, remark a heap of bafaltic columns by the road, to the nigt 3 
but regular fexagons. egn appears in the plain tothe left. 
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houfe to make enquiries, which he was obliging enough: fo “gratly, a 
a walk over the principal part of his farm. He’ } tle of exce 
mouffeux, made in Auvergne. I enquired of him the ae on 
antimony, four leagues from hence; but he faid. the-coutitry wan e: 
and had lately been fo mifchievous, that he advifed the y all’ 
je&t. ‘This country from climate, as well as pines,” 
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rible combuftions of nature which produced it, fuch a {pot would be che fen for fecurity 
and defence. ‘To have given one’s name to a caftle, without any lofty pre-eminence or 
fingularity of nature, in the midit, for inftance, of a rich plain, is not equally flattering to 
our feelings: all antiquity of family ; is derived from ages of great barbariim, wien civil 
commotions and wars {wept away and confounded the inhabitants of fuch. fituations, 
The Bretons of the plains of a gland were driven to.Bretagne ; but the fame peuple, in 
the mountains of Wales, ftu@k‘decure, and remain there to this day. Abouta gui-thot 
from Polipnac is another rock}'not fo large, but equally remarkable ; and in the town 
2 Le Puy, another commandiag: dte-rifes to a vatt height; with another more fingu 
ar for its tower-like form—on: the top of,which St. Michael’s church is built. Gypfum 
md lime-ftone abound ; and, Bie whole i: maki volcanic ; the verysmeadows are on 
lava: every thing, In a word, i-exher the produ of fire, or has been diturbed or 
tofed about by it. At Le Pas india Yrand a table d’héte, with ignorance, as uftal. 
Many coffee-houfes, and, avs comtid rable: “ones, but not a fingle newfpaper to be 
found in any.———-i 5, milan ® i 
The 18th. Leaving Piay, th 
for four or five miles, €pihmamn: 


















whe the pes mounts on the way to Cofterous, 
pipmands ai view of the town far more picturefque than that 
of Clermont. ‘The moditain;: a with its conical. town, crowned. by. a vatt rock, 
with thofe of St. MichaeFattd. of oliignat, form % a molt fingular feene. “The road is a 
noble one, formed of: lava. ani pozbolana: ~The.adjacent declivities have a ftrong dif. 
alas to run into bafaltic. pentagons and. fexagons ; the {tones put up in the road, 
y way of pofts, are parts. of bafattic columns. ‘The inn-at Pradelles, kept by: three 
filters, Pichots, is one:9 if have. met with i it} France. | ; Contradtiony poverty, 
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havetwo mules—Very well, get me two. Then returning, a man was not to be had ; 
with frefh expreffions of furprife, that I fhould be eager to fee mountains that did not 
concern me. Afier railing frefh difficulties to every thing I faid, they at laf plainly 
told me, that I fhould neither have mule nor man 3 and this with an air that evidently 
made the cafe hopelefs. About an hour after, I received a polite meflage from the 
Marquis Deblou, feigneur of the parifh, who hearing that an inquifitive Englifhman 
was at the inn, enquiring after volcanoes, propoled the pleafure of taking a walk with 
me. I accepted the offer with alacrity, and going directly towards his houfe met him 
on the road. I explained to him my motives and my difficulties; he faid, the people 
had gotten fome abfurd fufpicions of me froin my qucftions, and that the prefent time 
was fo dangerous and critical te all travellers, that he would advife me by no means te 
think of any fuch excurfions from the great road, unlefs I found much readinefs in 
the people to conduct me: that at any other moment than the prefent he fhould 
Be happy to do it himlfelf, but that at prefent it was impoflible for any perfoa 
to be toocautious. ‘here was no refifting this reafoning, and yet to lofe the moft cu- 
rious volcanic remains in the country, for the crater of the mountain is as diftin@ in 
the print of Monf. de St. Fond, as if the lava were now running from it, was a mor- 
tifying circumftance. ‘The Marquis then fhewed inc his garden and his chateau, 
amid{ft the mountains ; behind it is that of Gravene, which is an extineuified volcano 
likewife, but the crater not difcermble without difficulty. In converlation with him 
and another gentleman, on agriculture, particularly the produce.of mulbcrries, they 
mentioned a fmall piece of land that produced, by filk only, 120 livres (51. ys.) a 
year, and being contiguous to the road we walked to it. Appearing very [mall for fuch 
a produce, I ftepped it to afcertain the contents, and minuted them in my pocket-book. 
Soon after, growing dark, I took my leave of the gentlemen, and retired to my inn. 
What I had done had more witneffes than I dreamt of; for at eleven o’clock at night, 
a full hour after I had becn afleep, the commander of a file of twenty muilice bour- 
geoife, with their mufquets, or fwords, or fabres, or pikes, entered my chamber, 
furrounded my bed, and demanded my paffport. A dialogue enfued, too long to mi- 
nute; 1 was forced firft to give them my paflport, and, that not fatisfying them, my 
papers. ‘They told me that | was undoubtedly a con{pirator with the Queen, the Count 
d’Artois, and the Count d’I‘ntragues (who has property here), who had employed me 
as an arpenteur, to meafure their fields, in order to double th ir taxes. My papers 
being imEnglifh faved me. ‘Yhey had taken it i..to their hea:is that |’ was not an Eng- 
lifhman—only a pretended one; for they {peak fuch a jargon themfelves, that their 
ears were not good enough to difcover by my language that I was an undoubted fo- 
reigner. ‘(heir finding no maps, or plans, nor-any thing that they could convert by 
fuppofition to.a cadaftre of their parifh, had its effect, as I could: fee by their manner, 
for they converfed entirely in Patois. Perceiving, however, that they were not fatil- 
fied, and talked much of the Count d’Entragues, 1 opened a bundle of letters that were 
fealed—thefe, gentlemen, are my letters of recommendation to various cities of France 
and Italy, open which you pleafe, and you will find, for they are written in French, 
that Icam an honeft Enghfhman, and not the rogue you teke me for. On this they 
held:a frefh confultation and debate, which ended in my favour ; they refufed to open 
the letters, prepared to leave me, faying, that my numerous queftions about lands, 
and meafuring a field, while I pretenced to come after volcanoes, had raifed great fuf- 
picions, which they obferved were natural at a time when it was known toa certainty 
that the Queen, the Count d’Artois, and the Count d’Eintragues vere in a con{piracy 
ayainft the Vivarais. And thus, to my entire fatistaction, they willed mea good nights 
Siena 5 an 
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and left me to the bugs, which {warmed in the bed like flies in a honey-pot. I had a 
narrow efcape—it would have been a delicate fituation to have been kept prifoner pro- 
bably in fome common gaol, or, if not, guarded at my own expence, while they fent a 
courier to Paris for orders. 20 miles. 

The 20th. The fame impofing mountainous features continue to Villeneuve de Bore. 
‘The road, for half a mile, leads under an immenfe mafs of bafaltic lava, run into cons 
figurations of various forms, and refting on regular columns; this va{t range bulges in 
the centre into a fort of promontory. The height, form, and figures, and the decifive 
volcanic character the whole mafs has taken, render it a moft interefting {pectacle to the 
learned and unlearned eye. Jult before Aubenas, miftaking the road, which is not half 
finifhed, I had to turn; it was on the flope of the declivity, and very rare that any wall 
or defence is found again{t the precipices. My French mare has an ill talent of back- 
ing too freely when fhe begins: uufortunatcly fhe exercifed it ata moment of imminent 
danger, and backed the chaife, me and herlfelt down the precipice ;_ by great good luck, 
there was at the {pot a fort of fhelf of rock, that made the immediate fall not more than 
five fect dircét. 1 leaped out of the charfe in the moment, and fell unhurt: the chaife 
was overthrown and the mare on her fide, entangted in the harnefs, which kept the 
carriage from tumbling down a precipice of fixty feet. Fortunately fhe lay quietly, for 
had the ftruggled both muft have fallen. I called fome lime-burners to my affiftance, 
who were with great difficulty brought to fubmit to directions, and not each purfue. 
his own idea to the certain precipitation of both mare and chaife. We extricated her 
unhurt, fecured the chaife, and then, with ftill greater difficulty, regained the road with 
both. This was by far the narroweft efcape I have had. A bleffed country for a 
broken limb—confinement for fix weeks or two months at the Cheval Blanc, at Au- 
benas, an inn that would have been purgatory itfelf to one of my hogs: alone—without 
relation, friend, or fervant, and not one perfon in fixty that fpeaks French. Thanks 
to the good providence that preferved me! What a fituation—I fhudder at the reflec- 
tion more than I did falling into the jaws of the precipice. Before I got from the place 
there were feven men about me, I gave them a 3 livre piece to drink, which for fome 
time they refufed to accept, thinking, with unaffected modefty, that it was too much. 
At Aubcans repaired the harnefs, and, Icaving that place, viewed the filk mills, which are 
confiderable. Reach Villeneuve de Berg. 1 was immediately hunted out by the milice 
bourgeoife. Where is your certificate? Here again the old objection that my fea- 
tures and perfon were not defcribed. Your papers? ‘The importance of the cafe, 
they faid, was great: and they looked as big as if a marfhal’s batton was in hand. 
They tormented me with an hundred queftions; and then pronounced that I was a 
fufpicious looking perfon. They could not conceive why a Suffolk farmer could travel 
into the Vivarais. Never had they heard of any perfon travelling for agriculture ! 
‘They would take my paffport to the hotel de ville—have the permanent council affem- 
bled—and place a centinelat my door. I told them they might do what they pleafed, 
provided they did not prohibit my dinner, as I was hungry; they then departed. In 
about half an hour a gentleman-like man, a Croix de St. Louis came, afked me fome 
queftions very politely, and feemed not to conclude that Maria Antonietta and Arthur 
Young were at this moment in any very dangerous confpiracy. He retired, faying, he 
hoped J fhould not meet with any difficulties. In another half hour a feldier came to 
conduG me to the hotel de ville; where I found the council affembled ; a good many 
queftions were afked; and fome expreflions of furprife that an Englith farmer fhould 
travel fo far for agriculture—they had never heard of fuch a thing ; but all was in a 
polite liberal manner ; and though travelling for agriculture was as new to them, as if 
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it had been like the antient philofopher’s tour of the world on a cow’s back, and living 

nthe milk; yet they did not deem any thing in my recital improbable, figned my 
sails ort very readily, aflured me of every affil (tance and civility 1 might want, and dit- 
mifkd me with the politenefs of gentlemen. [ deferibed my treatment at ‘Thuyts, 
which they loudly condemned. I took this opportunity ‘to beg to know where that 
Pradel was to be found in this country, of which Oliver de Serres was ferrneur, the 
well known French writer on agriculture in the reign of Henry IV. They at once 
pointed out of the window of ie room we were in a the houfe, which in Villeneuve 
de Burg belonged to him, and imformed me that Pradel was within a league. a\s this 
was an object T had noted before I came to France, the information gave me no flight 
fatistaclion. ‘The mayor, in the courfe of the examination, prefcnted me to a gentle- 
man who had tranflated Sterne into French, but who did not fpeak Englifh: on my 
return to the auberge I found that this was ‘Mont. de Boifhere, avecat gencral of the 
parliament of Grenobic. I did not care to leave the place without knowing fomethiny 
more of one who had diflinguithed himfelf by his attention to Englifh hterature ; and I 
wrote to him a note, begging permiffion to have the pleafure of fome convertation with 
a gcntleman who had made our inimitable author fpeak the language of a people he 
loved fo well. Monf. de Boifliere came to me immediately, conduéted me to his houle,. 
Introduced me to his lady and fome friends, and as | was much interefted concerning 
Oliver de Serves, he offered to take a walk with me to Pradel. It may eafily be fup- 
pofed that this was too much to my mind to be refuted, and few eels have been 
nore agrecably fpent. I regarded the refidence of the great parent of French apricul.. 
ture, and who was egcoe ey one of the firlk writers on the fubje&t that had then. 
appeared in the world, with that fort of veneration, which thofe > only can feel who have. 
addicted themfelves (trongly to fome predominant purfuit, and find itin fuch moments 
indulged in its moft exquifite feelings. "Two hundred years after his exertions, let me 
do honour to his memory, he was an excellent farmer, and a true patriot, and would 
not have been fixed on by Henry IV. as his chief agent in the great projet of intro- 
ducing the culture of filk in France, if he had net poflefled a confiderable reputation 5, 
a reputation well earned, fince pofterity has confirmed it. ‘Vhe period of his practice 
is too remote to gain any thing more than a gencral cuthne of what may now be fup- 
pofed to have been his farm. ‘The bafis of it is hmeftone; there is a great oak wood 
near the chateau, and many vines, with pienty cf mulberries, tome apparently old 
enough to have been ee by the hand of the venerable genius that has rendered 
the Ground clathe. ‘Lhe eftate of Pradel, which is about Soco livres (2181. 15s.) a 
year, belongs at prefent to the Marquis of “Mirabel, who inherits 1t in risht of his wife, 
as the defcendant of De Serrcs. I hope It is exempted for ever from all taxes ; he 
whofe writings laid the foundation for tne improvement of a kingdom, fhould leave to 
his pofterity {ome marks of his country men’s gratitude. © When the prefent bifhop cf 
Silteron was fhewn hke me, the farm of De Serres, he remarked, that the nation ought 
to ered a ftatue to his memory. ‘the fentiment is not without merit, though no more 
than common {nuff-box chat; but if this bifhop has a well cultivated farm j in his hands 
it does him honour. Supped with Monf. and Madame de Bonfliere, &c. and had the 
pleafure of an agrecable and intercfting converfation.———21 mules. 

The 21ft. Monf. de Boifliere, wifhing to have my advice in the improvement of a 
farm, which he has taken into hjs hands, fix or feven miles from Berg, in my road to 
Viviers, accompanicd me thither. JI advifed him to form one well executed and well 
improved inclolure every year—to finifh as he advances, and to do well what he at- 
tempts to do at all; and I cautioned him againft the common abufe of thar excellent 
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hufbandry, paring and burning. I fufpect, however, that his homme d’afaire will ba 
too potent for the Englifh eeaveller: I hope he has received the turnip-feed L fent him, 
Dine at Viviers, and pafs the Rhone. After the wretched inns of the Vivarais, dirt, 
filth, bugs, and ftarving, to arrive at the hotel de Monfieur, at Montilimart, great 
and excellent i inn, was fomething like the arrival in lrance from Spain: the contratt is 
ftriking; and I feemed to hug myfelf, that I was again in a chriftian country, among the 
Milors Ninchitreas, and my Ladi Bettis, of Monf. Ghabot. 23 miles, 

The 22d. Having a letter to Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, the cebrated naturalift, who 
has favoured the world with many important works on volcanoes, a€roftation, and vari- 
ous other branches of natural hiltory, ] had the fatisfaclion, on genie 9 to find, that 
he was at Montilmart; and, waiting on him, perceived that a mano diftinguifhed 
merit was handfomely ‘lodged, with every thing about him that indicated :an eafy for- 
tune. Jie received me with the frank politenefs inherent in his character; introduced 
me, on the fpot, to a Monf. PAbbé Berenger, who refided near his country-feat, and 
was, he faid, an exccllent cultivator; and hkewife to another gentleman, whofe tafte 
had taken the fame good dire@tion. In the evening Monf. Vaujas took me to call ona 
female friend, who was engaged in the fame enquiries, Madame Cheinet, whofe hufband 
is a member of the National Affembly ; if he have the good luck to find at Verfailles 
fome other lady as agreeable as her he has left at Montilimart, his miflion will not bea 
barren one; and he may perhaps be better employed than in voting regenerations. . This 
lady accompanied us in a walk for viewing the environs of Montilimart; and it gave 
me no {mall pleafure to find, that fhe was an excellent farmerefs, practifes confiderably, 
and had the goodnefs to anf{wer many of my-enquiries, particularly in the culture of 
filk. 1 was fo charmed with the naiveté of character, and pleafing converfation of 
this ) agrecable lady, that a longer {tay here would have been delicious but the 
plough ! 

Lhe 23d. By appointment accompanied Monf, Faujas to his country-feat and farm at 
POnol, fifteen miles north of Montlimart, where he is building a good houfe. I was 
pleafed to find his farm to amount to two hundred and eighty feptercs of land: I fhould 
have hked.t better, had it not been in the hands of a metayer. Mont. Faujas pleafes 
me much; the livclincfs, vivacity, phlogifton of his character, do not run into pertnefs, 
foppery, or affectation ; he adheres fteadity to a fubject ; and fhews, that to clear up 
any dubious point, by the attrition of different ideas in conver fation, gives him ae 
not through a vain fluency of colloquial powers, but for better underftanding a fubje 
Mont. Abbé Berenger, and another gentleman, pafled the next day at Manf. Faujas’: 
we walked to the Abbé’s farm. He is of the good order of beings, and pleafes me 
much ; curé of the parifh, and prefident of the permanent council. He is at prefent 
warm on a project of re-uniting the proteftants to the church; fpoke, with great plea- 
fure, of having perfuaded them, on occafion of the general thankfgiving tor the efta- 
blithment of liberty, to return thanks to God, and fing the Te Deum in the catholic 
church, in common, as brethren, which, fom confidence in his character, they did. 
He is firmly perfuaded, that, by both parties giving way a little, and foftening or re- 
trenching reciprocally fomewhat in points that are difagrecable, they may be brought 
together. ‘Lhe idea is fo liberal, that J queftion it for the multitude, who are never 
governed by reafon, but by trifles < and ceremonics,—and who are ufually attached to 
their religion, in pr oportion to the abfurdines it abounds with. J] have not the leaft 
doubt but the. mob in England would be much more feandalized at parting with the 
erced of St. Athanatius, ee the whole bench of bifhops, whofe illummation would 
perhaps refleé&t corredtly that of the throne. Monf. Abbe Berenger has prepared a 
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memorial, which is ready to be prefented to the National Affembly, propofing and ex- 
plaining this ideal union of the two religions; and he had the plan of adding a claufe, 
propofing that the clergy fhould have permiffion to marry. He was convinced that it 
wouldsbe for. the intereft of morals, and much for that of the nation, that-the clergy 






























od, that the life of a-curé, and efpecially in the country, is 
; my paffion, obferved, that a man could never be fo good a 
he might have, excluded from being fucceeded by his chil- 
abis memoir, and I was pleafed to find that there is at prefent 

the two religions, which muft be afcribed certainly to fuch good 
‘of proteftants is very confiderable in this neighbourhood. | 
for the infertion of the claufe refpecting marriage; affured him, 
as this, it would do all who were concerned in this memorial the 
thac’ they ought to confider it as a demand of the rights of huma- 
oufty, and relative to the nation, impolitically with-held. Yefter- 
ith Mont. Faujaky swe pafled a congregation of proteftants, affembled, 
ter five or fix {preading oaks, to offer their thankfgiving to the great 
happinefs atid hope. In fuch a climate as this, is it not a worthier tem- 
great hand they revéte,-than one of brick and mortar? This was one 
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Fratice ; we had a long and truly farming dinner ; 
yor; and had fo much agricultural converfation, 
iends in Suffolk to partake of my fatisfaGtion. If Monf. 
Hgland, as he Rives me hopes, I fhall introduce him to 
hing return to Montilimart.—30 miles. 
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ancy, that few towns have kindled. Laura’s tomb is in the church of the Cordeliers; 
it is nothing but a {tone in the pavement, with a figure engraven on it parily effaced, 
furrounded by an infcription in Gothic letters, and another in the wall adjoining, with 
the armorial of the family of Sade. How incredible is the power of great talents, when 
employed in delineating paffions common to the human race! How many millions of 
women, fair as Laura, have been beloved as tenderly—but wanting. a Petrarch to illus. 
trate the paffion, have lived and died in oblivion! whilft his lines, net written to dic,. 
conduct thoufands under the impulfe of feelings, which genius only can excite, to min- 
gle in idea their melancholy fighs with thofe of the poet who confecrated thefe remains 
to immortality! There is a monument of the brave Crillon in the fame church; ‘and I 
faw other churches and pictures— but Petrarch and Laura are predominant at Avignon. 
1g miles. | ae 
The 28th. Wait upon Pere Brouillony, provincial vifitor, who, with great ‘politenefs, 
procured me the information I wifted, by introducing me to fome gentlemen converfant 
m agriculture. From the rock of the legate’s palace, there is one of the finelt views 
of the windings of the Rhone that is to be feen: it forms two confiderable iflands, 
which, with the reft of the plain, richly watered, cultivated, and covered with mulber- 
ries, olives, and fruit-trees, hath an interefting boundary in the mountains of Provence, 
Dauphiné and Languedoc.—The circular road fine. I was ftruck with the refemblance 
between the women here and in England. It did not at once occur in what it con- 
fifted; but it istheir caps; they drefs their heads quite different from the French. 
women. A better particularity, is there being no wooden fhoes here, nor, as I have 
feen, in Provence *. I have often complained of the ftupid ignorance I met with at 
tables d’hétes. Here, if poffible, it has been worfe than common. The politenefs of 
the French is proverbial, but it never could arife from the manners of the claffes that 
frequent thefe tables. Not one time in forty will a foreigner, as fuch, receive the leaft 
mark of attention. The only political idea here is, that if the Englith fhould attack 
France, they have a million of mer in arms to receive them; and their ignorance feems 
to know no diftinction between men in arms in their towns and villages, or in aétion 
without the kingdom. They conceive, as Sterne obferves, much better than they com- 
bine: I put fome queftions to them, but in vain: T afked, if the union of a rufty fire-. 
lock and a Burgeois made a foldier ?—I afked them in which of their wars they had) 
wanted men? I demanded, whether they had ever felt any other want than that of moe- 
ney? and whether the converfion of a million of men into the bearers of mufquets. 
would make money more plentiful? J afked if perfonal fervice were not a tax ?. And’ 
whether paying the tax of the fervice of a million of men increafed their faculties of 
paying other and more ufeful taxes? I begged them to inform, me, if the regeneration: 
of the kingdom, which had put arms in the hands of a million of mab, had-rendered. 
induftry more produtive, internal peace more fecure, confidence more enlarged, or 
credit more ftable? And laftly, I aflured them, that fhould the Englith attack.them at: 
prefent, they would probably make the weakeft figure they had done frum the founda- 
tion of their monarchy: but, gentlemen, the Englifh, in fpite of the example you fet 
them.in the American war, will difdain fuch a condu&@; they regret the conftitution you: 
are forming,. becaufe they think it a bad one —but whatever you may eftablifh,-you will 
have no interruption, but many good wifhes from your neighbour. It. was all in vain 5. 





* We were, like you, ftruck.with the refemblance of the women at Avignon to thofe of England, but: 
not for the reafon.you give; it-appeared to usto originate from their complexions being naturally fo much 
better than that of the other French women, more than their head-drefe, which differs as much from ours 
asit docs frem the French. ‘Note by a female friend.” | oases 
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they were well perfuaded their government was the beft in the world; that it was a 
monarchy, and no republic, for which I contended: and that the Enelifh thought fo 
too, becaufe they would unqueftionably abolifh their houfe of lords, in the enjoyment of 
which accurate idea I left them,—In the evening to Lille, a town which has loft its name 
in the world, in the more fplendid fame of Vauclufe. There can hardly be met with a 
richer, or better cultivated traét of fixteen miles; theirrigation is fuperb. Lille is moft 
agreeably fituated. On coming to the verge of it -I found fine plantations of elms, with 
delicious ftreams, bubbling over pebbles on either fide; well dreffed people were en- 
yoying the evening at a {pot, which J had conceived to be only a mountainous village. 
It was a fort of fairy fcene to me. Now, thought I, how deteilable to leave all this fine 
wood and water, and enter a nally, beggarly, walled, hot, {linking town, one of the 
contra!ls moft offenfive to my feelings? What an agreeable furprife, to find the inn 
without the town, in the mid{t of the fcenery I had adnured! and more fo, as it was 
cheap, and the accommodations good. I walked on the banks of this claflic {tream for 
an hour, with the: moon gazing on the waters, that will run for ever in mellifluous po- 
etry: rctired to fup on the moft exquifite trout and craw fifh in the world. ‘To-morrow 
to the famed origin. 16 miles. 

Yhe 29th. Lam delighted with the environs of Lille; beautiful roads, well planted, 
furround and pafs off in different direétions, as if from a capital town, umbrageous 
enough to form promenades again{ft a hot fun, and the river is divided into fo many 
{ftreams, and condu&ted with fo much attention, that it has a delicious effect, efpecially 
to an eye that recognifes all the fertility of irngation. ‘To the fountain of Vauclufe, 
which is juftly faid to be as celebrated almoft as that of Helicon. Crofling a plain, 
_ which is not fo beautiful as one’s iiea of Tempe ; the mountain prefents an almoft per- 
pendicular rock, at the foot of which is an immentfe and very fine cavern, half filled with 
a pool of ftagnant, but clear water; this is the famous fountain ; at other feafons it fills 
the whole cavern, and boils over in a va(t fiream among rocks; its bed now marked 
by vegetation. At prefent the water gufhes out two hundred yards lower down, from 
beneath maffes of rock, and in a very {mall diftance forms a confiderable river, which 
almoft immediately receives deviations by art for mills and irrigation. On the faummit 
of a rock above the village, but much below the mountain, is a ruin, called, by the poor 
people here, the chateau of Petrarch—who tcll you it was mhabited by Monf, Petrarch 
and Madame Laura. ‘The fcene is fublime; but what renders it traly interefting to 
our feelings, is the celebrity which great talents have given it. ‘The power of rocks, 
and water, and mountains, even in their boldeft features, to arreft attention, and fill the 
bofom with fenfations that banifh the infipid feelings of common life—holds not of ina- 
nimate nature. To give energy to fuch fenfations, 1f muft receive animation from the 
creative touch of a vivid fancy : defcribed by the poet, or connected with the refidence, 
ations, purfuits, or paffions of great geniufes ; it lives, as it were, perfonified by ta- 
lents, and commands the intereft that breathes around whatever is confecrated by fame, 
To Orgon. Quit the Pope’s territory, by crofling the Durance ; there view the tkele- 
ton of the navigation of Boifgelin, the work of the archbifhop of Aix, a noble projeét, 
and, where finifhed, perfectly well executed ; a hill is pierced by it for a quarter of a 
mile, a work that rivals the preateft fimilar exertions. It has, however, ftood ftill many 
years for want of money. ‘The vent de bize gone, and the heat increafed, the wind 
now S. W., my health better to a moment, which proves how pernicious that wind is, 
even in Augult. 20 miles. a | 

The zoth. I forgot to obferve that, for a few days paft, Ihave been peftered with all 
the mob of the country fhooting + one would think that every rufty.gun in Provence is 
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at work, killmg all forts of birds; the fhot has fallen five or fix times in my chaife and 
about my ears. The National Ailembly have declared that every man has a right to 
kill game on his own land; and advancing this maxim fo abfurd as a declaration, though 
fo wife as a law, without any ftatute or provifion to fecure the right of the game to the 
pofleffor of the foil, according to the tenor of the vote, have, as I am every where in-’ 
formed, filled all the fields of France with fportfmen to a great detriment. ‘The fame 
elects have flowed from declarations of right relative to tythes, taxes, feudal rights, &c. 
In the declarations, conditions and compenfations are talked of ; but an unruly, ungo- 
vernable multitude feize the benefit of the abolition, and laugh at the obligations or rc- 
compenle. Out by day break for Salon, in order to view the Crau, one of the moft 
fingular diftricts in Irance tor its foil, or rather want of foil; being apparently a region of 
fea flints, yet feeding great herds of fheep: view the improvement of Monfieur Paf- 
quali, who is doing great things, but roughly: I wifhed to fee and converfe with him, 
but unfortunately he was abfent from Salon. At night to St. Cantaa——46 miles. 

Vhe 31ft. To Aix. Many houfes without glafs windows. ‘The women with men’s 
hats, and no wooden fhocs. At Aix waited on Monf, Gibclin, celebrated for his tranf. 
lations of the works of Dr. Prieftley, and of the Philcfophical Tranfactions. He received 
me with that ealy and agreeable politenefs natural to his character. He took every me- 
thod in his power to procure me the intormation | wanted, and engaged to go with me. 
the next day to Tour D’Aigues to wait-on the baron of that name, prefident of the 
parliament of Aix, to whom allo [ had Ictters; and whofe cflays, in the Trimeftres of 
the Paris Society of Agriculture, are among the moft valuable on rural oeconomics in. 
that work. 12 miles. 

September tft. Yourd’Aigues is twenty miles north of Aix, on the other fide of the 
Durance, which we crofledataferry. ‘Phe country about the chateau is bold and hilly, 
and fwells in four or five miles into rocky mountains. The prefident received me ina 
very friendly manner, with a fimplicity of manncrs that gives a dignity to his character, 
void of affectation; he is verv fond of agriculture and planting. The afternoon was 
paffed in viewing his home-farm, and his noble woods, which are uncommon in this- 
naked province. ‘The chateau of Tour d’Aigucs, before much of it was accidentally 
confumed by fire, muft have been one of the molt confiderable m France ; but at pre- 
fent a melancholy {pectacle is left. ‘The baron is an enormous fuflerer by the revolu- 
tion; a great extent of country, which belanged in abfolute right to his anceftors, was 
formerly granted for quit-rents, cens, and other feudal payments, fo that there is no 
eomparifon between the lands retaineJ and thefe thus granted by his family. The lofs 
of the droits honorifiques is much more than has becn apparent, as it is an utter lofs of 
all influence ; it was.natural to look for fome plain and fimple mode of compenfation ; 
but the declaration of-the National Affembly allows none; and it is feelingly known in. 
this chateau, that the folid payments which the Aflembly have declared to be rachetable 
are every hour falling to nothing, without a fhadow of recompenfe. “The people are in 
arms, and at this moment very unquict. ‘he fituation of the nobility in this country 
is pitiable ; they are under apprehenfions that nothing will be left them, but fimply fuch 








houfes as the mob allows to {tand unburnt; that the metayers will retain their farms | 


without paying the landlord his half of the produce ; and that, in cafe of fuch a refulal, 
there is actually neither law nor authority in the country to prevent it. Here is, how- 
ever, in this houfe, a large and an agreeable fociety, and cheerful to a miracle, confi- 
dering the times, and what fuch a great baron is lofing, who has inherited from his an- 
ceftors, immenfe poffeffions, now frittering to nothing by the revolution. ‘This chateau, 


iplendid even in ruins, the venerable woods, park, and all the enfigns of family and 
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command, with the fortune, and even the lives of the owners at the mercy of i. wes 
rabble. What a fpeGtacle! The baron has a very fine and well filled ‘library, and 
one part of it totally with ‘books and tracts on agriculture, in all the languages of Eu-— 
rope...., His collection of thefe is nearly as numerous as my own.——20 miles. gee 
The 2d. Monf. Le Prefident dedicated this day for an excurfion to his mountain- 
farm, five miles off, where he has a great range, and one of the fineft lakes in Provence, 
two thoufand toifes round, and forty feet deep. Dire@tly from it rifes a fine mountain, 
confifting of a mals of fhell agglutinated into ftone; it is a pity this hill is not planted, 
at the water wants the immediate accompaniment of wood. Carp rif@to 25'b. and eels 
to 12lb. (Note, there are carp in the lake Bourgeat, in Savoy, of 6olb.) A neizh- 
bouring gentleman, Monf. Jouvent, well acquainted with the agriculture of this coun- 
try, accompanied us, and {pent the reft of the day at the caftle. Thad much valuable 
information from the Baron de Tour d’ Aigues, this gentleman, and from Monf, I’ abbé 
de »1 forget his name. In the evening I had fome converfation on houfe-keep- 
ing with one of the ladies, and found, among other articles, that the wages of a gardencr 
are 3co livres (131. 12s. 6d.); a common man fervant, 150 I'vres: (712); a Bourgeois 
cook, 75 to oo livres (gc livres are 31. 18s. gd.) a houfe-mail, 60 to 70 livres 
(31. 1s. 3d.) Rent of a good houfe for a Bourgeois 700 or 80 livres (351.)—— 
Jo miles. | a vas | = 
‘The 3d. Took my leave of Monf. Tour d’Aigues’ hofpitable chateau, and returned 
with Monf. Gibelia to Aix. 25 miles. . 
The ath. ‘he country to Marfeilles is all mountainous, but much cultivated with 
~vines and olives; it is, however, naked- and uninterefting ; and much of the road is | 
Jeft ina fcandalous condition for one of the greatelt in France, not wide enough, at 
places, for two carriages to pafs with convenience. What a deceiving painter is the 
Imagination |! | had read I know noc what lying exaggerations of the baltides about 
Marfei:les being counted not by hundreds, but by theulands, with anecdotes of Louis 

XIV. adding one to the number bya citadel. 1 have feen other towns in France, where | 
they are more numerous: and the environs of Montpellier, without external commerce, 
are as highly decorated as thofe of Marfei'les ; yet Montpellier is not fingular. . The 
view of Marfeilles, in the approach, is not {triking. It ig well built in the new quarter, 
but, like all others, in the old, clofe, ill butlt, and dirty ; the population, if we may 
judge from the throng in the ftreets, is very great ; 1 have met with none that exceeds 
it in this refpe@t. I went in the evening to the theatre, whichis new, but not ftriking ; 
and not in any refpedt to be namee with that of Bourdeaux, or even Nantes; nor is 
the general magnificence of the town at all equal to Bourdeaux ; the new buildings are 

-meither fo extenfive, nor fo gaod—the number of fhips in the-port not to be compared, 

and the port itfelf is a horfe-pond, compared with the Garonne.---=20 miles. 

“ «The sth. Marfeilles is abfolutely exempt from the reproaches I have fo often caft on 
others for want of newfpapers. I breakfafted at the Café d’Acajon amidft many. De- 
Jiver my letters, and receive information-concerning commerce ;. but I am difappointed 
of one I expefted for Monf. 1 Abbé Raynal, the celebrated author,’ At the table d’héte, 
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the Count de Mirabeau, both here and at-Aix, a topic of conve tation; I expedted to 
































haye- found him more popular, from the extravagancies committed in his favour in Pro- 
rer _ at Marfeillesy. they confider him merely as a politician of great. abilities, 
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an eftate in Provence. I obferved, that I was as glad to hear he had property: ie In 
{uch revouutions, it was a neceflary hold on a man, that he will not drive every thing 
ta confufion, i in order to poffefs a confequence and importance which cannot attend 
him in peaceable and quiet times... But to be at Marfeiilgswithout feeing Abbé Ray- 
nal, one of the undeubted precurfoys' iof the prefent revolution in Fratteé, would be 
mortifying, Having no time to wait longer for letters, Ltgek the: aefolugion to intro. 
duce myfelf, He was at the houfé of his friend Monf, Bertran Akt the Abbé my 
fituation : and with that eafe and: politenels which fows from a mais knowledge of 
the world, he replied, that he wag’ qlways happy to be of ufe to any: gentleman of my 
nation ; and, turning to his friend, faid, here alfo.is one, Sir, who lovesithe Englifh, 

and underftands their language. Th eonverfing on agriculture, which I had mentioned 
as the object of my journey, they.both exprefled. their furprife to find, by accounts 
‘ apparently authentic, that we imported great quantities of wheat, inftead of exporting 
as we formerly did ;- and defired to know, if this were really the cafe, to what it was 
to be afcribed: and recurring, at the fame time, to the Mercurede France for a ftate- 
ment of the export and import of carn, they read it as a quotation from Mr Arthur 
Young. ‘This. gave me the opportunity of faying, that I was the perfon, and it proved 
a lucky introduction; for it was. not.poffible to be reccived with mare politenefs, or 
with more offers of fervice and affiftance. I.explained, that the‘change had taken 
place in confequence of a vaft increafe of population, a caufe ftill increafing more ra- 
pidly than ever.—We had an interefling converfation on the agriculture of France, 
and on the prefent fituation of affairs, which they both think going on badly ; are 
convinced of the neceflity of an upper houfe in the legiflature, and dread nothing 
qmore than a mere democratical government, which they deem a fpecics of res 
public, ridiculous for fuch a kingdom as France. I faid that I had often rea 
fleé&ted with amazement, that Monficur Necker did not aflemble the ftates in fuch 
a form, and under fuch regulations, as would have naturally led to adopt the’ 
conflitution of England, free from the few faults which time has difcovered in it. 
On which Monf. Bertrand gave me a pamphlet he had publifhed, addrefled to his 
friend Abbé Raynal, propofing feveral circumftances in the Englifh conftitution to be 
adopted in that of France. Monf, PAbbé Raynal remarked, that the American revos 
lution had brought the French one in its train: I obferved, that if the refult in France 
fhould be liberty, that revolution had proved:a bleffing to ‘the world, :but much more 
fo to England than to America. This they. beth thought fuch a parade that I explain 
ed it by ‘remarking, that I believed the profperity. which England had” enjoyed fince the 
peace, not only. much exceeded that of any, nar fimilar’ ‘period, but-alfo that of any 
other country, in apy period fince the eftabjiffgnent of the European: monarchies: a 

fact that was fupported by the increafe of. fulation, of: confumption, of induitry, 

of oe Saupe, Sad and failors : ot the mentation and improvement of agricul. 
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nions, are fources of weaknefg: and that to renounce them would be wifdom. Ap- 
ply this in France to St. Domingo, in Spain to Peru, or in England to Bengal, and. 
mark the ideas and the replies that are excited. I have no doubt, however, of the 
fact. I complimented him on ‘his generous gift to the fociety of agriculture at Paris, 
of 1200 livres for a premium ; he faid they had thanked him, not in the ufual form, 
by the fecretary figning alone, but had every one prefent figned it. He faid, that, he 
fhould do the fame by the academies of fciences and belles lettres; and he has given the 
fame fum to the academies at Marfeilles, for a premium relative to their commerce. 
He faid alfo, that he had formed a plan he fhould execute when he has faved money 
enough, which is to expend, by means of the fociety of agriculture, 1200 livres a year. 
in purchafing models of all the ufeful implements of hufbandry to be found in other 
countries, efpecially in England, and to fpread them over France. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one, and merits great praife ; yet it is to be queftioned, whether the effect would: 
anfwer the expence. Give the tool itfelf to a farmer, and he will not know how to 
ufe it, or will be too much prejudiced to like it ; a model he will {till lefs take trouble to 
copy. Gentlemen farming every where their own lands, with enthufiafm and: paffion 
for the art, would apply and ufe thofe models; but I fear that none fuch are to be 
found in France. ‘The fpirit and purfuits of gentlemen mult be changed from their 
prefent frivolous turns, before any fuch thing could be effected. He approved of my 
recommending turnips and potatoes; but faid, that good forts were wanted ; and men- 
tioned a trial he had made himfelf, a comparifon of the Englifh and Provengal.pota- 
toes in making bread, and the Englifh produced one-third more flour than the French. 
—Among other caufes of bad hufbandry in France, he named the illegality of ufury ; 
at prefent moneyed people in the country locked it up, inftead of lending it for im- 
provement. Thefe fentiments of a juftly celebrated writer do him honour ; and it was 
pleafing to me to find, that he gave attention to objects which have almoft monopck- 
zed mine; and yet more fo to find, that though not young, he is in good fpirits ; and 
likely to live many years to enlighten the world by the productions of a pen that has 
never been employed but for the benefit of the human {pecies. 

The 8th. To Cuges. For three or four miles the road leads through rows of baf- 
tides and walls; it is made of powdered white f{tone, and without exception, the 
moft dufty I ever faw; the vines, for twenty rods on each fide, were like a dreffed 
head; the country all mountains of rock, with poor pines.— Uninterelting and ugly ; 
the plains, of no great breadth, are covered with vines and olives. Meet capers firlé 
at Cuges. At Aubagne, I dined on fix difhes, not bad, a defert, and a bottle of 
wine, for 24s. and by myfelf too, for there was no table d’hote. What Monf. Dus 
tens could mean by calling the poft houfe at Cuges a good auberge, 1s inexplicable ;. 
it is a miferable hole, in which I have one of the beft rooms, without glafs to the win- 
dows. 21 miles. | 

The gth. The country to Toulon is more interefting ; the mountains are bolder; 
the fea adds to the view ; and there is one paflage amen, the rocks, where are fub- 
lime features. Nine-tenths are wafte mountain, anda wr:tched country of pines, box, 
and miferable aromatics, in ipite of the climate. Near foulon, efpecially at ‘)houles, 
there are pomegranates in the hedges, with fruit ae tare as nonpareils; they havea 
few oranges alfo. The bafon of ‘Toulon with ranges of three deckers, and other large 
men of war, with a quay of life and bufinefs, are fine. ‘Vhe tewn has "thing that de-. 
ferves defcription ; the great and only thing that is worth feeing, the Gock-yard, I could: 
not fee, yet Lhad letters; but the regulation forbidding it, as at Preft, all applications 
were vaiN.———2. 5 miles.. 7 
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~The roth. Lady Craven has fent me upon a wild chafe to Wyeres—one would 
think this country, from her’s and many other defcriptions, was all a garden; but it 
has been praifed much beyond its merit. ‘The vale 1s every where richly cultivated, 
and planted with olives and vines, with a mixture of fome mulberries, figs, and 
other fruit trees. The hills are either rocks, or fpread with a poor vegetation of 
evergreens, pines, lentifcus, &c. The vale, though fcattered with white baftides 
which animate the fcene, yet betrays that poverty in the robe of nature, which always 
offends the eye where olives and fruits form the principal cloathing. Every vicw is 
meagre, on comparifon with the rich foliage of our northern forefts. The only fin- 
gular features are the orange and lemon trees; they here thrive in the open air, are 
of a great fize, and render every garden intereiting to thofe, who travel to the fouth ; 
but laft winter’s froft has fhorn them of their glory. They are all fo nearly deftroyed 
as to be cut almoft to the root, or to the trunk, but are in general {hooting again. I 
conjecture that thefe trees, even when in health and follage, however they may be 
feparat« ly taken, add but little to the general cifect ofa view. ‘They are all in gardens, 
mixed with walls and houfes, and confequently lofe much beauty as the part of a 
Jand{fcape. Lady Craven’s tour fent me to the chapel of Notre Dame de confolation, 
and to the hills leading to Monf. Glapiere de St. ‘Tropes; and I afked for father Lau- 
rent, who was, however, very little fenfible of the honour fhe had done him. The 
views from the hills on both fides of the town are moderate. The iflands Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle, and Levant, (the neareft joined to the continent by a caufeway and falt- 
marfh, which they call a pond,) the hills, mounts, rocks, all are naked. The pines 
that fpread on fome of them have not a much better effect than gorfe. The verdure 
of the vale is hurt by the hue of the olives. ‘There is a fine outline to the views; but 
for a climate, where vegetation is the chief glory, it is poor and meagre; and docs 
not refrefh the imagination with the idea of athick fhade againft the rays of an ardent 
fun. I can hear of no cotton in Provence, which has been reported in feveral books; but 
the date and piftachio fucceed : the myrtle is indigenous every where, and the jafminum, 
commune, and fruticans. In I’Ifle de Levant is the genifta candefcens, and the teu- 
<rium herba poma. Returning from my ride to the hotel de Necker, the landlord 
worried me with a lift of Englifh that pafs the winter at Hyeres ; there are many houfes 
built for letting, from two to fix louis a month, including all the furniture, linen, ne- 
ceflary plate, &c. Moft of thefe houfes command the profpect of the vale and the 
fea; and if they do not feel the vent de bize, I fhould fuppofe it muft be a fine winter 
climate. In December, January, and February perhaps it may not incommode them, 
but does it notin Marchand April? ‘There ts a table d’héte, very well ferved, at the 
hotel de Necker in winter, at 4 livres a-head each meal. View the King’s garden here, 
which may be ten or twelve acres, and nobly produétive in all the fruits of the climate, 
its crop of oranges only laft year was 21,000 livres (9181. 15s.) Oranges at Hyeres 
have produced as far as two louis each tree. Dine with Monf. de St. Cefaire, who 
has a pretty new built houfe, a noble garden walled in, and an eflate around it, which 
he would fell or let. He was fo obliging as to give me, with Dr. Battaile, much ufe. 
ful information concerning the agriculture and produce of this country. In the even- 
ing return to Toulon. 34 miles. 
The 1ith. The arrangement of my journey in Italy occupied fome attention. I 
had been often informed, and by men that have travelled much in Italy, that I muft 
not think of going thither with my one-horfe chaife. To watch my horfe being fed 
would, they affured me, take up abundantly too much time, and if it were omitted, 
with refpe€t to -zay, as well as oats, both would be equally ftolen, There are alfo 
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plants that were in bloffom, and meeting a woman with an als-load of grapes, I afked 


her employment; and found, by help of an interpreter, that fhe carried grapes from 
‘vineyards for hire. I propofed loading her afs to Eftrelles with my baggage—-and de- 


manded her price.—4o fols. Iwill giveit. Break of day appointed ; and I returned to 
the inn, at leaft an ceconomift, faving 10 livres by my walk. | 
The2sth. Myfelf, my female, and her afs jogged merrily over the mountains ; the 


only misfortune was, we did not know one word of each other’s language; I could 
quit difcover that fhe had a hufband and three children. I tried to know if he were a 
good huiband, and if fhe loved him very much; but our language failed in fuch ex- 
-planations ;————1t_ was no matter; her als was to do my bufinefs and ‘not her tongue. 





At Eftrelles I took poft horfes; itis a fingle houfe, and no women with afles to be had, 
or I fhould have preferred them. It is not ealy for me to defcribe, how agreeable a 
walk of ten or fifteen miles is to a man who walks well, after fitting a thoufand in a car- 
riage. ‘lo-day’s journey all through the fame bad country, mountain beyond moun- 
tain, incumbered with worthlefs evergreens, and not one mile in twenty cultivated. 
The only relief is the gardens at Grafle, where fingular.excrtions are made. Rofes are 
a great article for the famous otter, all of which is commonly fuppofcd to come from 
Bengal. They fay that fifteen hundred flowers go to a fingle drop; twenty flowers 
fell for one fol, and an ounce of the otter goo livres (171. 10s.).  ‘Tuberofes, &c. are 
alfo cultivated for perfumes in immenfe quantities, for Paris and London. Rofemary, 
Javender, bergamot, and oranges, are here capital articles of culture. Half Europe is 
fupplied with effences from hence. Cannes is prettily fituated, clofe on the fhore with 
the ifles of St. Marguerite, where is a deteflable ftate prifon, about two miles off, and 
a diftant boundary of the Eftrelles mountains, with a bold broken outline. Thefe 
mountains are barren to excefs. At all the villages fince ‘Toulon, at Frejus, Eftrelles, 


&c. I afked for milk, but no fuch thing to be had, not even of goats or fheep; the 


cows are all in the higher mountains; and as to butter, the landlord at [ftrelles told 
me, it was a contraband commodity that came from Nice. Good heaven!—what an 
idea northern people have, like myfelf, before 1 knew better, of a fine fun and a deli- 
cious climate, as it is called, that gives myrtles, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jaf- 
mins, and aloes, in the hedges; yet are fuch countries, if irrigation be wanted, the 
verieft deferts in the world! On the moft miferable tracts of our heaths and moors, 
you will find butter, milk, and cream; give me that which will feed a cow, and let 
oranges remain in Provence. ‘The fault, however, is in the people more than the cli- 
mate; and as the people have never any faults (till they become the matters), all is 
the effect of government. ‘The arbutus, lauruftinus, ciftus, and Spanifh broom, are 
found fcattered about the waftes. Nobody in the inn but a merchant of Bourdeaux 
returning home from Italy ; we fupped together, and had a good deal of converfation, 
not uninterefting ; he was melancholy to think, he faid, aint a fad reputation the 
French revolution has wherever he has been in Italy. Unhappy France! was his fre- 


- quent ejaculation. He made many inquiries of me, and faid, his letters confirmed my 
“accounts; the Italians feemed all convinced that the rivalry of France and England 


was-at an end, and that the Englifh would now have it in their power amply to revenge 
the American war, by feizing St. Domingo, and indeed all the poffeffions the French 
have ‘out of France itfelf. 1 faid the idea was a pernicious one, and fo contrary to the 
perfonal interefts of the men who governed England, that it was not to be thought of. 


‘He replied, that if we did not do it, we fhould be marvelloufly forbearing, and fet an 
example of political purity fufficient to eternize that part of our national charaéter, in 


which the world thought us moft deficient, moderation. He complained bitterly of 
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the conduct of certain leaders of the National Affembly, who feemcd to be determine 
on abankruptcy, and perhaps a civil war. 22 miles. 
The 16th. At CannesI was quite without a choice; no polt-houfe, carriage, nor 
horfes, nor mules to let ; I was therefore forced again to take refuge in a woman and 
her afs. At five in the morning J walked to Antibes. ‘This line of nine miles is chief- 
ly cultivated, but the mountains rife fo immediately, that, in a general idea, all is wate. 
Antibes, being a frontier town, is regularly fortified; the mole is pretty, and the view 
from it pleafing. Take a poft-chaile to Nice; crofs the Var, and bid adieu for the 


¥ 


prefent to France. The approach to Nice: ispleafing. ‘The firft approach to that 





country fo long and juftly celebrated, that has*‘produced thofe who have conquefed,. 
and thofe who have decorated the world, fills the befom with too many throbbing'feel-. 
ings to permit a bufh, a ftone, aclod to be uninterefting...:Qur. percipient, faculties a 
expanded ; we with to enjoy; and then all is attention, and willingnels to be. pleafed. 
The approach marks a flourifhing town; new buildings, the never. failing ~ praof of: 
profperity are numerous. Pafs many gardens full of oranges. Arfiveintime for dintter” 
at the table d’héte, Hotel de Quatre Nations, and agree with the mafter of it for my 
apartment, which is exceedingly good, and dinner and {upper at five Piedmontefe livres 
a-day, that is five fhillings. Here Iam, then, in the midit of anotherpeople, language, 
jovereignty, and country—one of the moments of a man's life:that will always be ine 
terefting, becaufe all the fprings of curiofity’and attention are on the ftret¢h,- Several’ 
Frenchmen, but more Italians, at the table d’héte; and the French revolution only. 
talked of. The Frenchmen all in favour of it, and the Italians all againft it, and abfo- 
Jute victors in the argument. 26 miles. | 

The izth. I haveno letters tor Nice; and therefore, knowing nothing of the infides 
of the houtes, I muft be content with what meets the eye. ‘The new part of the town is 
very well built; the ftreets ftrait and broad. ‘The fea-view ts fine, and for enjoying it 
in greatcr perfection, they have an admirable contrivance, which I have feen no where 
elfe. A row of low houfes forming one fide of a ftreet, a quarter of a mile long, has 
flat roofs, which are covered with a ftucco floor, forming a noble terrace, open inime- 
diately to the fea, raifed above the dirt and annoyance of a ftreet, and equally free from 
the fand and fhingle of a beach. At one end fome finely fituated lodging-houfes. The 
walk this terrace affords is, in fine weather, delicious. ‘The fquare is handfome, and 
the works which form the port are well built, but it is fmall and difficult to enter,. ex- 
cept in favourable weather ; admits fhips of near three hundred tons; yet, though free, 
has but an inconfiderable trade. ‘The number of new ftreets and houfes building at 
prefent is an unequivocal proof that the place is flourifhing, chiefly on the account of 
the refort of foreigners, principally Englifh, who pafs the winter here, for the benefit 
and pleafure of the climate. They sd fia en pred ope at prefent, with the news that 
the difturbances in France will prevent many of the Englifh from coming. this winter; | 
but they have fome confolation in expecting a great refort.of French.  Laft: winter,, 
there were fifty-feven Englifh, and nine French; this winter, they think it will be nine. , 
Enplifh, and fifty-feven French. At the table d’héte informed, that | muft-havea paff- — 
port for travelling in Italy ; and that the Englith confulis thegproper perfon to apply © 
to. I wenttoMr. Conful Green, who informed me that it was #miftake, there was no - 
want of any paffport ; but if I wifhed to have one, he would very readi : Asp 
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‘accepted his obliging invitation, and when I went again, met a Colonel Rofs, a gentle. 
man from Scotland, fecond in command in the King of Sardinia’s marine, and at pre- 
fent in chief: having been much in Sardinia, I made fome enquiries of him concerning 
that ifland, and the circumftances he inftanced were curious. The intemperia is fo pre- 
valent in fummer, from the quantity of evaporating water leaving mud expofed to the 
fun, pei pon a ftranger: but in winter it isa good climate. The foil wonder- 
falbyue d fertile, but vaft plains that would produce any thing are uncultivated. 
‘He has palft one line of fifty miles by thirty, all plain and the land good, yet without one 
“houfe, and moftly a neglected defert. The people are wretched, and deplorably ig- 
Morant: there are diftri€ts, he has been informed, where there are olives, and the fruit 
deft rotting under the trees, for want of knowing how to make oil. In general, there 
4re no roads, and no inns. When atraveller, or other perfon, goes into the ifland, he 
is recommended from convent to convent, or cure to curé, fome of whom are at their 
-eafe; you are fure to be well entertained, and at no other.expence than a trifle to the 
fervants. The plenty of game and wild-fowl great. ‘The horfes are fmall, but excel- 
lent; all ftallions. One has been known to be rode four-and-twenty hours without 
‘drawing bit. I demanded to what could be attributed fuch a neglected ftate of the 
Mand? To government, 1 fuppofe f By no means; government has manifefted every 
difpofition to fet things on a better footing. It certainly arifes from the feudal rights of 
the nobility, keeping the people in a {tate of comparative flavery. They are too wretched 
to have the inducement to induftry. Such is the cafe at prefent in many other coun- 
tries befides Sardinia. When I fee and hear of the abominable depredations and enor- 
‘mities committed by the French peafants, I deteft the democratical principles; when I 
fee or hear of fuch waftes as are found in Sardinia, I abhor the ariftocratical ones. 
Accompany Mr. Green to view fome gardens, which have a luxuriance of vegetation, 
by means of watering, that makes them objects worth attention; but the great produd, 
and a moft valuable one it is, are oranges and lemons; chiefly the former, and a few 
bergamots for curiofity. We examined the garden of a nobleman, fomething under 
two acres of land, that produces thirty louis d’or a-year in oranges only, befides all the 
crops of common vegetables. ‘The great value of thefe products, fuch is the perverfity 
of human life, is the exact reafon why fuch gardens would be deteftable to me, if under 
the ceconomical management of the gentry of Nice. An acre of garden forms an object 
of fome confequence in the income of anobleman who, in point of fortune, is reckoned 
in good circuinftances, if he has 150l.to 2o0ol. a year. Thus the garden, which with 
-us is an object of pleafure, is here one of ceconomy and income, circumftances that are 
incompatible. - Ji is like a well furnifhed room ina man’s houfe, which he lets to a lodg- 
ger. They fell their oranges fo ftriétly, that they cannot gather one to eat. A certain 
‘momentary and carelefs confumption is a part of the convenience and agreeablenefs ot 
-a garden; a fy{tem, which thus conftrains the confumption, deftroys all the pleafure. 
Oranges may certainly be fold with as much propriety as corn or timber, but then let 
-them grow at adiltance from the houfe; that open apartment of a refidence, which we 
wall a garden, fhould be free from the fhackle of a contract, and the fcene of pleafure, 
not pr ofit. 
The 18th. Walked to Ville Franche, another little fea-port of the King of Sardinia’s, 
2on the.other fide of the mountain, to the eaft of Nice. Call on Mr. Green, the conful, 
' who has given me letters to Genoa, Alexandria, and Padoua: he has behaved with fo 
friendly an attention, that I cannot omit acknowledging warmly his civilities, Learn 
this morning from him that Lord Briftol is fomewhere in Italy, and that Lady Eme is 
probably at Turin; my {tars will not be propitious if1 do not feethem both, 
-_ | The 
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The roth. I have now waited two days merely for the means of getting away; I can 
go either by a felucca to Genoa, or witha vetturino to Turin; and there is fo much for 
and again{t both {chemes, that priority of departure is as good a motive for a preference. 
asany other. If I go by Genoa to Milan, I fee Genoa and a part of its territory, which. 
is much, but I lofe fixty miles of fuperb-irrigation, from Coni'to Turin, and I lofe the 
line of country between Turin and Milan, which I am told 18 better than that between 
Genoa and Milan ; as to Turin itfelf, I fhould fee it in my return. But here is Luigi 
Tonini, a vetturino, from Coni, who fets out on Monday morning for Turin, which de- 
cides me; fo with Mr. Green’s kind affiftance I have bargained with him to take me 
thither for feven French crowns. He has got two officers in the Sardinian fervice, and 
is not to wait longer for filling the third place. We have every day, at the table 
d’héte, a Florentine Abbé, who has been a wonderful travellere—no man names a coun- 
try which he has not traverfed; and he is fingular in never having made a note, making 
rather a boaft that his memory retains every particular he would wifh to know, even 
to numbers<correctly. The height and meafures of the pyramids of Egypt, of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, &c. with the exact length and 
breadth of every fine {treet in Europe, he has at his tongue’s end. He is a great critic 
in the beauty of cities; and he claffes the four fineft in the world thus, 1. Rome.—= 
2. Naples. —3. Venice. —4. London. Being a little inclined to the marvellous, in the 
idea of an old Piedmontefe colonel, a knight‘ of St. Maurice, a plain and unaffected cha- 
racter, and apparently a very worthy man ; is piqued at the authority of Signore Ab- 
bate, to the amufement of the company. 

The 2oth, Sunday. Mr. Conful Green continues his friendly attentions to the laft; I 
dined, by invitation, with him to-day ; and, for the honour of Piedmontefe grazing, ate 
as fine, {weet, and fat a piece of roaft beef asI would ever wifh to doin England, and 
fuch as would not be feen at the table d’hote at the quatre nationsin feven years —if in 
feven ages. An Inglifh mafter and miftrels of the table, with roaft beef, plumb pud- 
ding, and porter, made me drop for a moment the idea of the formidable diftance that 
feparated me from England. Unknown and unrecommended at Nice, I expected nothing 
but what could be fhot flying in any town; but I found in Mr. Green, both hofpitality, and 
fomething too friendly to call politenefs. In the evening we had another walk among gar- 
dens, and converfed with fome of the proprietors on prices, products, &c é.. 
fcription Mr. Green gives me of the climate of Nice in the winter is the mg jg 
that can be imagined ;-a clear blue expanfe is conftantly over head, and a ein 
enough to be exhilarating, but not hot enough to be difagreeable. But, Sir, te sent 
de bize! We are fhelteted from it by the mountains; and asa proof that this clivvat 
is by far more mild than where you have felt that wind, the oranges and lemons which 
we have in fuch profufion will not thrive either m Genoa or Provence, except in a very 
few fpots, fingularly fheltered like this. He remarked, that Dr. Smollet, in his defcrip- 
tion, has done great injuftice to the climate, and even againft the feelings of his own 
crazy conftitution ; for he never was fo well after he left Nice as he had been at it, and 
made much intereft with Lord Shelburne to be appointed conful, who told him, and not 
without fome foundation, that he would on no account be fuch an enemy to a man of 
genius ;—that he had libelled the climate of Nice fo feverely, that if he were to yo again 
thither the Nifflards would certainly knock him on the head. Mr. Green has feen nay 
made, and well made, at Chriftmas. 

The a1{t. Commenced my firft Italian journey ; of my two military companions, one 
was as ftupid asa brick-bat, and the other too lively for me :—there are few thy gs more 
repugnant to my nerves than the vivacity of inanity; I am not young enough for it. 
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Here was alfo a friar, who made no compenfation for the deficiencies of his countrymen : 
—low, vulgar, and ignorant; could fpeak no French, and but little Italian : I looked in 
vain for fo many of his Piedmontefe words in my dictionary, that I was foon tired of 
follewing him. We dined at Scareno, and flept at Sofpello, at both which places we 
joined the company of another vetturino, confifting of the Piedmontefe colonel I had 
met at the table d’héte, his brother an abbe, and another abbé a friend, all well bred 
polite men, who were very attentive to me as a foreigner, and had great readinefs to 
anf{wer all my enquiries: I reaped a good deal of information from their converfation. 
The three firft days of this journey are employed in croffing three mountains ; to-day 
we paffed the Col de Prufs. The features in the heights are interefting, wild, and great. 
The defcent to Sofpello is picturefque. 26 miles. | 

The 22d. My friend, the old Picdmontefe colonel, commends the Englifh character 
greatly, when it is truly Englith ; that is, as I guefled by his explanations, when it is 
not a hurrying, buftling, expenfive young man of great fortune, againft whom he threw 
out fome fevere refleGtions. He defired my name, and where I lived in England, 
which he begged me to write down for him; and commended very much the object of 
my journey, which appeared {fo extraordinary to him, that he could not help putting 
many queflions. The mountain we croffed to-day is yet more favage than that of yee _ 
terday ; much of it wild and cven fublime. The little town of Saorgio and its caftle are 
fituated molt romantically, {tuck againft the fide of a mountain, hke a fwallow’s neft 
againft the fide of a houfe. 1 had no opportunity of afking how many necks are broken 
ina year, in going peaceably to and fro; but the blacknacfs of this town, and the total 
want of glafs, make it gloomy as well as romantic ; indeed the view of all thefe moun- 
tain-towns, where there may be fo much happinefs with fo little appearance of it, is for- 
bidding. ‘Lende, which is the capital of adiftri€t, and pives name to this great ridge of 
mountain (Col de Tende,) is a horrid place of this fort, witha vile inn; all black, dirty, 
ftinking, and no glafs. 30 iniles. 

The 23d. Out by four in the morning, in the dark, in order to crofs the Col de 
Tende as foon after break of day as poflible, a neceffary precaution they fay, as the 
wind is then moft quict; if there be any ftorm, the paflage is dangerous, and even im- 

radticable ; not fo much from height as from fituation, in a draught of wind between 

‘i tand the fea. The pafs in the rocks, for fome diftance before mounting the 
ublime ; hemmed in among fuch enormous mountains and rocks, that they re- 
| me a little of the amazing pafs in the Pyrences, but are much inferior to it. In 
Ke face of one of them is a leng infeription to the honour of Victor Amadeus If. for 
taking the road; and near it an old one, purporung that the eleventh duke of Savoy 
ade the old road, to connect Piedmont and Nice, a proprie {pele con tutta diligenza. 
his old road is pafflable by mules onty, and is that by which Mr. Dutens pafled the Col 
2'lende. I fhall obferve once for all, that the new one is a moft ufcful and princely 
idertaking. From within a few miles of Nice, where it is not finifhed, to Limon coft 
500,00 livres, (175,000. ) It winds prodigioufly, in order to pafs the fteepeft 
wuountains, in fuch angles as to admit carriages without difticulty. ‘he worlt part is 
that which goes up to the Col de Tende; this has not been made with cqual attention 
as the re(t, perhaps becaufe they have begun to exccute a vaft defign of perforating the 
mountain. At prefent, notwithftanding the goodnets of the road in fummer, it is ab- 
folutely impaffable in winter for carriages, and with diflicuky fometimes even with 
mules, by reafon of the immeate falls of fhow. , They have opened a cavern like a 
vault of rock, about thirty trebulchi long, and wide enough for carriages to pais, but 
it foon divides into two paflages, one for going and another for returning, which 1s 
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found cheaper than one large enough for both; the whole will be above five hundred 
trebulchi, and will demand fuch an expence as leaves little hope of feeing it executed 
in this century. Take the new road, however, for all in all, and it isa work that does 
honour to the king and country. Defcend into the rich and beautiful vale of Piedmont, 
a few miles before Coni, and between the Alps and Appenines, which here feparate, 
one range running from hence to Calabria, I believe uninterruptedly, and the other to 
Conftantinople. Amoneft the maps never made, but much wanted, is one of the 
mountains of Europe, to fhew at one coup d’ceil which are conneéted, and which fepa.- 
rate: this feparation of the Alps and Appenines is fo narrow, that they would, ona 
map on any fcale, appear as one ranye 5 they connect with all the mountains of Irance, 
by Dauphiné, Vivarais, and Auvergne, but not with the Pyrenees: T have myfelf tra- 
velled the whole range of .thofe from fea to dea. Quiere, do they conneét with Ger- 
many, Poland, &c.? Perhaps they may with thole of thie hereditary dominions of the 
Houle of Auftria. This would make but two ranges of mountains on the continent of 
Europe, the Alps and the Pyrences ; for all the Spanith conneét with the latter, unlefs 
thofe of Norway and Sweden do not join the Ruffian, Polith, &c. Reach Coni, which 
is ftrongly fortified, and well fituated; but as for inns, the Croce Bianca, which they 
fpeak of as being excellent, aflorded me a good room enough, but without a fingle pane 
of glafs in the windows, only ragged paper—and fuch a commodité let me drive 
the recollection from my memory! Here we loft the company of the old colonel, his 
brother, and friend ; they went five nules further, to the eftate of one of them at Cen- 
telle. Sup at the table d’hote. Our landlady is a tall well looking virago; the officers 
made love to her with one hand, wlule they fupped with the other. ‘They then atked 
me a thoufand queftions about Enplithduclling. Wasit inacircle? At what dillance? 
On horfeback ? With what piftois? &c. 37 miles. 

The 24th. The friar and one of the othcers proceeded no further; the other and 
myfelf for Turin, On leaving Cont, the view from the fortifications of the Alps is very 
fine; a range of them, capped with {now, is now feen by us to the left; Mont Vilo 
among them very high. At Centalle we were {topped by the fervant of my fries: the 
colonel, who had orders to conduét us to the houfe of the curé, to take chocolat&" The 
brother of the colonel is, it feems, cur¢ and archiprétre of the parifh. It was impoffible 
to be received with more kindnefs and hofpitality than I was here. Thecolonel {tarted 
a plan for keeping us to dinner, and his brother immediately bezgcd we would change 
our intention of fleeping at Carignan for Racconis, which would enable us to dine with 
him. To this we readily affented. I now found, that the colonel was the Chevalier 
Brun, ona vifit to his brother, who has built an excellent parfonage-houfe, as we fhould 
call it, at his own expence, and has two curées under him as archipretre 3 he has arch- 
hofpitality alfo; gave us an admirable dinner, well ferved, and excellent wine, and 
wifhed I would make a longer ftay. As this was the firlt Italian houle 1 had been in, 
except inns, it was interefting enough to excite all my curiofity and attention, Expreff- 
ing a wifh to have fome converfation with a practical cultivator, they had the goodnefs 
to walk with me to the Count de Bonifante, who lives on his own eftate here, and farms 
it. 1 foon found that this nobleman loved the fubject; for he feemed to take a pleafure 
in anfwering my enquiries. We walked over his, and fome of his neighbours’ farms 
for nore than two hours; and though my queitions were pretty numerous, he was fo 
kind as to meet them with the utmoft willingnefs of explanation. If I have many fuch. 
days as this in Italy, I fhall be equally well pleafed and informed. Centalle was the- 
refidence of the Marquis de Suza. ‘Take my leave of this agreeable and ho!pitable 
family, which I fhall long remember with pleafure. Pafs Savignan, a confiderable and 
HH 2. pretty 
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pretty town; and what is much better to my eyes, a fige range of level plain, all rich 

and much watered. ‘The fcene in fome places is charming: the road is like a fine alley, . 
pafling through a new mown garden; the meadows are as level as a die, without a 

mole-caft, or ant-hill;. thanks to watering! ‘The mowing neat; the hay now cocking ; 

rows of trees every where, and not being in ftrait lines, the appearance is pleafing. It 

is an obfervation I have more than once made, and it is no where fo exemplified as in 

this country, that there are beauties refulting from extreme fertility, that belong toa 

flat which would be hurt by inequalities of foil, ‘The approach to Racconis is by a 

double row of trees on each fide of the road, with two fhady paths, yery pleafing even 

by moon-light; but my fellow-traveller, with his drawn {word, ready to pafs at the 

breaft of a robber, fhould any attack us, did not people thefe fhades with the moft 

agreeable figures of the fancy. He fays there are many robbers in Piedmont ; and shat. 
travelling in the dark is always dangerous. Such things are to be laid to the account 

of government; and a pretty fatire it is on defpotif{m, not to be able to keep its roads 
clear from robbers. At Racconis, a great trade in winding filk: a beggarly inn—paper 
windows, &c. 27 miles. 

The 25th. Purfuing our road, pafs a country feat of the Prince of Carignan, with a: 
great inclofure of plantation, and many Lombardy poplars. Crofs the Po by a moft 
commodious ferry; a platform ontwo boats; the coach drove on and off without our 
moving. Why have we not fuch ferries in England? Alla rich level country till we 
come near the mountain of Turin, and pafs the chateau of Moncaglia, the prefent refi- 
dence of the Count d’Artois. Reach Turin; drive to the Hotel Royal; ail full. ‘To 
the hotel d’Angleterre ; all taken for the Prince of Condé. To the Bonne Femme, 
where a good landlady received me. I wasin time for the table d’hote, at which were 
feveral French refugees, whofe accounts of affairs in France are dreadful. Thefe were 
driven from their chateaus, fome of which were in flames ; it pave me an opportunity 
of enquiring by whom fuch enormities were committed ; by the peafants, or wandering 
brigands ? they faid, by peafants, undoubtedly; but that the great and icdifputable 
origin of moft of thofe villanies, was the fettled plan and conduét of fome lcaders in 
the National Affembly, in union with, and by the money of, one other perion of great 
rank, who would deferve the eternal execrations and reproaches of all true Frenchmen 
and every honeft man: that when the aflembly had rejected the propofal of the Count de 
Mirabeauv, to addrefs the King to eftablifh the milice bourgeoife, couriers were foon 
after fent to all quarters of the kingdom, to give an univerfal alarm of great troops of 
brigands being on the actual march, plundering and burning every where, at the in{fti- 
gation of ariftocrats, and calling on the people to arm immediately in their own defence : 
that by intelligence afterwards received from different parts of the kingdom it was 
found, that thefe couriers muft have been difpatched from Paris at the fame time *. 
Forged orders of the King in Council were likewife fent, direCting the people to burn 
the chateaus of the ariftocratical party: and thus, as it were by magic, all France was 
armed at the fame moment, and the peafants inftigated to commit the enormities which 
have fince difgraced the kingdom. 22 miles, 

The 26th. This being the firft Italian city of renown for beauty that I have feen, I 
have been all eyes to-day. Some travellers have reprefented it as the prettieft town in 
Europe, and the Strada di Po the fineft f{treet. I hurried to it with eagernefs. I was 
in the middle of it, afking for it. Quefta, quefta! replied an officer, holding up his 








* Afterwards at Paris thie fact was confirmed to me. = 
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hands, as if to point out an objeét of great beauty which I did not fee, and in truth [ 
faw it not. It is ftrait and broad, and nearly regular. ‘T'wo rows of brick barns might 
be fo equally. The houfes are of an ugly obfufcated brick; a few have ftucco, and 
that old and dirty: the {caffold holes in the walls of all the reft aré left unfilled; fome 
of them are enlarged by time, and feveral courfes of bricks between thofe holes, not 
pointed, which has as bad an effect; the windows are narrow and poor; fome with 
iron balconies, fome without; the arcades, for there isa row on each fide of the {treet, 
would alone be deftructive of beauty : the arches are plaiftered, which patches the line 
with white: and through them are exhibited nothing but poor fhops that incumber their 
{pans with all forts of lumber; the lamps are fitty or fixty yards alunder. In a word, 
there are fifty {treets at London to which this cannot be compared. If thofe who-have 
travelled in Italy think this {treet fine, what am [ to meet with in other towns? .The 
Strada della Dora Grofla is by far a finer ftreet than that of the Po, but the houfes are 
greatly too high. There is a beautiful arcade entrance to the herb-market, which feems 
to have furnifhed the idea of that at the new buildings of Somerfet-houfe. The {treets 
are almoft all quite regular, and at right angles. I expected that this circum- 
{tance would have been attended with much more beauty than it is. It gives too great 
a famenefs; the conftant return of the fame angles tires the eye 3 and lam convinced, 
that a city would be much more flriking, and more admired, that had varied lines in- 
{tead of uniform ones. Circles, fem-circles, crefcents, femt-clipfes, fquares, femi- 
{quares, and compounds, compofed of thefe, mixed with the common oblongs, would 
give a greater air of grandeur aud magnificence. ‘The molt {plendid object I have feen 
at Turin is the ftair-cafe and faloon im the chateau contiguous to the royal palace.— 
There is nothing at Verfailles, except the gallery, to be compared with it. ‘The front 
of this edifice is fine, and the whole does honour to Juvara. ‘This morning I fhould 
have delivered my letters, but am unlucky. Vhe Marchefe de Palavicino, prefident 
of the Agrarian Society, and Signore Biffatti, the fecretary of it, are both in the coun- 
try. Signore Capriata, the prefident en fecond, I met with, but he is no practical 
farmer; he has been obliging enough, however, to promife me an introduction to fome 
perfons who are converlant with agriculturs. Meeting with thefle difappointments, I 
began to fear | mip ht want the mtelligence that was neceflary to my defien; and be in 
that ineligible fituation of fecing only the outfides of houfes, and knowing noihing of 
the perfons within. With time thus on my hands, | enquired for a bookleller, and 
was directed to Signore Briolo, who prints the memoirs of all the learned hodies here ; 
among others, thofe of the Ayrarian Society, which I bought, and afterwards turning 
over, fuund that I made a pretty confpicuous figure in one written by the Cavaliere di 
Capra, colonel of the regiment of ‘Vortona, on the fize of farms, He isa bitter enemy 
to large ones; not content with flrictures on Piecmont, he prefles England into his 
fervice, and finds it neceflary to refute me, as [ appear in the tranflation of Monf. Fre- 
ville, from which he quotes paflages which L never wrote. I wifhed to aflyre the author 
that it was the French tranflator, and not the Ennglifh farmer that he had refuted. I 
laughed very heartily with Signore Capriata at this adventure of the memoirs. In the 
evening to the opera; the theatre is a fine one, though not the principal; the hou‘e 
nearly full, yet all the world is in the country. 
The 27th. The Cavaliere Capra having {een Signore Capriata, I this morning re- 
ceived a vifit from him: I was glad of. an opportunity to remark to him that he had 
uoted paflages erroneoufly from my Political Arithmetic. He faid, he was forry he 
frould mifunderftand me; and beginning at once to declaim ayainft great farms, I 
begged to remark, that my opinion was exa¢tly.the fame at prefent as it had always 
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been, that the fize of farms fhould be left abfolutely free. He was violent againft great 
ones in Piedmont, which he faid ruined and depopulated the country, as I fhould find 
when I came among the rice-grounds in my way to Milan. Signore Capra was polite, 
tendered me every fervice in his power, and expreffed the utmoft readinefs to affitt my 
enquiries. Signore Briolo, as foon as he under!tood who | was, fhewed me every at- 
tention in his power; and that I might have the benefit of converfing with fuch perfons 
as he thought moft fuitable to my enquiries, he made known my arrival to Signore 
Fontana, a practical chemift and deputy fecretary to the Agrarian Society; to Signore 
Gio. Piet. Mariadana, profeflor of botany in the univerfity ; to Signore il Dottore Bu- 
niva, his affiftant, who travelled in France and England as anaturalift. From thefe gentle- 
men I had this morning a vifit, and an interefting converfation on the prefent agricultural 
{tate of Italy. ‘To Signore Briolo I was alfo indebted for an introdution to Signore 
Giobert, academician, and of the Agrarian Society, who has gained a prize by a memoir 
on the quality of earths and manures. Viewed the King’s palace, not fo fplendid as to 
raife difagreeable emotions in the breaft of a philofophical {pectator ; and no marks of 
provinces having been opprefled to raife it. Of the pi€tures, which are numerous, 
thofe which pleafed me beft, are a virgin, child, and St. John, by Lorenzo Sabattini ; 
Apollo flaying Marfias, by Guido; a Venus, by Carlo Cignani; a fick woman, by 
Gerard Dow; a virgin and child after Rapael, by Safla Ferrata. Vandyke fhines 
greatly in this collection; there are the children of Charles I. finely done; a man and 
woman fitting; but above all, Prince Tomarafo di Carignano on horfeback, which for 
life and force of expreffion is admirable. In the evening to the opera, and being Sun- 
day the houfe was full. The Lafca Fiera; there is a pretty duet, betwecn Contini and 
Ga(fpara, in the firft act. 

‘The 28th. Walked to Moncaglia carly in the morning. ‘The palace is boldly fitu- 
ated on a hill, the Windfor of Piedmont :—commands noble views of the Po, and a 
rich feene of culture. After dinner, on horfe-back to Superga, the burying place of 
the royal family ; where the bodics of thefe princes repofe more magnificently than the 
Bourbons at St. Denis. The view from the tower is, I fuppofe, the fineft farmer’s 
profpect in Europe. You look down on much the greater part of Piedmont as ona 
map, and the eye takes in Milan at eighty miles diftance ; . the whole, with fuch an 
horizon of mountains, as is no where elfe to be found,—for the enormous mafles of 
fnow, which the Alps prefent, are eafier conceived than defcribed. 

The 29th. Signore Briolo was this morning my conductor to Gruliafcho, to view 
the farm, by appointment of Signore Bracco, to whom Signore Capriata had fpoken 
for that purpofe ; we walked by the nobly planted road that leads to Suza, and I was 
glad to find, that my Turin bookfeller was a farmer, though 4 la meta, and anfwered 
thofe ufeful enquiries, which I have long found abundantly convenient, always to have 
ready arranged in my head, and adapted to the people into whofe hands chance may 
throw me. We dined together at the village, in a villainous hole, much better adapted 
to offend the fenfes than to gratify them. Our repa(t finifhed, we fallied forth to find 
Signore Bracco ; he fhewed us feveral watered meadows, and explained all the particu- 
Jars; after which, coming to the houfe, lo! inflead of a farmer or metayer, as | ex- 
pected, I found a large houfe, in a ftyle fuperior to any farm one, and that he wasa 
*bailiff to a Signore, I do not know whom, jeweller to the King and court; an awkward 
explanation of this came on, and then I found this perfon knew of my coming two 
days before: —to mend the matter, after making us wait fome time he fhewed himfelf. 
I was prefled to enter :— whether it were, that a hot walk, or a bad dinner had fretted 
me, or, in fne, that I did not like the jeweller’s phyfiognomy, I know not, but J bee 
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ged to be excufed, and perfilted in my refufal. A rich citizen at his country villa is 
to me a formidable animal. Had he faid he was a farmer, and would converfe on the 
fubject, or any thing of that tendency, it had been otherwife; but I departed brufqu- 
ment, with a character, I belicve, molto felvaggio. In the evening fome beautiful paf- 
fages in the Paftorella Nobile brought me into better temper. 

The 30th. The intendant Bifarti returned to Turin, and I had the pleafure of a vifit 
from him; he carried meto the univerfity, and fome other places which I had not feen 
before; Signore Capra alfo, and Dr. Buniva favoured me with their company. The 
knight, I find, is ascomplete a croaker as could ever iffue from the {fchool of Dr. Price 
himfelf. Piedmont furnifhes an inftance, which if I had touched upon to Signore 
Capra, he would have preffed it into his fervice on the queftion of farms. But there 
are not many circum{tances more curious in politics, than the contraft between great 
and {mall dominions. Here is a court fufficiently fplencid; a palace well kept; an 
army (not equally well kept) of thirty thoufand men; fortifications many, and among 
the firft inthe world, anda power of receiving with hofpitality and {plendor the princes 
of the blood of France}; all this is done with thirty millions of French money: if the 
comparifon had been made in the late king’s reign, the circum{tances would have been 
ftronger. The King of France had fix hundred millions; that isto fay, twenty times 
as much: he could, therefore, with equal proportions, have twenty fuch palaces, or 
more exactly an hundred, as there are five in Piedmont; twenty fuch courts, and an 
army of fix hundred thoufand men. But inftead of this, the difference between the 
palaces of the two Kings and their courts, their parade and their vanity, 1s not in the 
ratio of one-fourth of their revenue; and as to the army of the King of Sardinia (pro- 
portions preferved), it is fix times more powerful than that of the King of France: but 
the contraft goes further; for, while the debts of this country are inconfiderable, thofe 
of France are fo great, that the deficit alone is more than five times the whole revenue 
of Sardinia. | 

O&tober 1ft. The political ftate of Piedmont at prefent depends almoft entirely on 
the perfonal character of the King, who is efteemed an ealy good natured man, too 
much impofed on by a fet of people without merit. The confequence of which 1s, that 
talents and all forts of abilities, inftead of being in the pofts for which they are qualified, 
are found only in retirement. Iam told, that he often takes bank-notes in his pocket. 
book, and at night, if he have not given them away, exprefles uneafinefs; yet this is 
with an empty treafury, and an incomplete ill-paid army. ‘This conduct is remarkably 
different from that of the princes his Majefty’s predeceflors, who, as all the world 
knows, were good ceconomilts, and kept themfelves fo well prepared, that they were 
able to turn opportunities to their notable advantage, which muft have paffed barren 
of events under a different fyftem of government. The King’s motives, however, are 
excellent, and no faults are found with his government that do not flow from that fort 
of goodnefs of heart which better befits a private {tation than a throne. Similar errors 
are not expecled from the prince of Piedmont, who is reprefented as a man of good 
underftanding, with, however, rather too great a tinCture of religion. Nothing can be 
more regular and decent than the conduét of all the court; no licentious pleafures are 
here countenanced; and very little that looks like difipation. How the Count d’Ar- 
tois pafles his time is not eafy to conceive; for a prince who was dying with ennui in 
the midit of Verfailles, for want of pleafures that had not loft their luftre, one would 
fuppofe that of all the courts in Europe there was fcarcely one to be found lefs adapte 
than this to his feelings, whatever it might be to his convenience. ; 
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The 2d. To Verceil, by a vetturino; I find but one agrgeable circumftance in this 
‘way of travelling, which is going as flow and {topping as often as you pleafe: 1 walked 
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moft of the way, and generally out-walked the coach, except’ when there “was any lit- 
tle defcent. A gentleman, a proprietor and cultivator of rice near Verceil, fupped — 
with us who was communicative. 45 miles. | . | 

- The 3d. “To Novara much rice; fome yet uncut; they are threfhing it every where, 
and we meet gleaners loaded with it; a nafty country, as ill to the eye as to the health: 
there hang the limbs of a robber in the trees, in unifon with the fombre and peftiferous 
~afpect of a flat woody region. Crofs the Tefino, deep, clear, and rapid. . ‘This river 
parts the dominions of the King of Sardinia from thofe of the Emperor. At Buffalora 
_-crofs the naviglio grande, the greateft canal for irrigation that was ever made. Sleep 
at Magenta. 30 miles. 

The 4th, Sunday. Reach Milan inthe forenoon. This great city ftands in the midft 
ofa dead level country, fo thickly planted that you fee nothing of it till you are in the 
ftreets. To the Albergo del Pozzo, in time to wait on the Abbate Amoretti, fecre- 
tary of the Patriotic Society, to whom I had letters from Monficur de Brouffonet and 
Signore Songa‘of London: I found the Abbate admirably well lodged, in the palazzo 
of the Marquis de Cufani: this, faid I] to myfelf, looks well, to find aman of letters in 
a {fplendid apartment, and not poked, like a piece of lumber, into a garret: it is a good 
feature in the Italian nobility. I entered his apartment, which is a cube of about thir- 
ty feet, from a great faloon of forty or fifty. He received me with eafy and agreeable 
politenefs, which impreffes one at firft fight in his favour. Soon after he returned my 
vifit. I fnd him an agreeable, well-informed, and interefting charaéter. Waited alfo 
on the Abbate Oriani, aftronomer royal, who exprefled every with to be of ufe to me. 
At night to the opera; a moft noble theatre; the largeft as well as handfomeft 1 have 
feen’; the fcenes and decorations beautiful. ‘Though it is Suhday, I look with amaze. 
ment at the houfe, for it is three parts full, even while much of the world are in the 
country ;—how can fuch a town as Milan do this? Here are fix rows of boxes, thirty- 
fix in arow; the three beft rows let at 40 louis d’or a box. This is marvellous for an 
inland town, without commerce or great manufactures. It is the plough alone that 
can do it. Iam delighted with the accommodation of the pit; one fits on broad eafy 
fophas, with a good {pace to ftir one’s legsin: young perfons may bear being truffed 
and pinioned on a row of narrow benches, but Iam old and lazy, and if Ido not fit 
at my eafe, would not care to fit there at all. 10 miles. 

The sth. In the morning, deliver Ictters to Signore Bignami and Vaffali, and the 
‘Meffieurs Zappas, gentlemen in commerce, from whom I might receive information 
relative to the exports, &c. of the Milanefe. At noon, to the Society of Agriculture 
(called the Patriotic Society), which fortunately for me, who am a member, hada 
meeting to-day: the Marchefe di Vifconti in the chair, with ten or a dozen members 
prefent, to'all of whom Signore Amoretti introduced mc. I never expect much from 
focieties of this fort; but this of Milan was to-day employed on a button and a pair of 
{ciflors: it feems they want at this city to make the finer forts of hardware, in order to 
rival thofe of England, and leflen the import, which, in {pite of every obftacle is very 
great: the idea originates with the government, and 1s worthy of its little ideas; a 
true peddling fpirit at prefent throughout Europe. An artift in the town had made a 
button and half a pair of fciflors, one half Englifh, and the other half of his own ma- 
nufaGture, for which he claimed and had a reward. Similar are the employments of 
focieties every where! In England, bufied about rhubarb, filk, and drill-ploughs :-— 
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at Paris, about fleas and butterflies ;—and at Milan, about buttons and {ciffors! I 
hope I fhall find the Georgofili at Florence employed on a top-knot. I looked about 
to fee a practical farmer enter the room, but looked in vain. A goodly company of 
-§ Marcheft, i Conti, i Cavalieri, i Abbati, but not one clofe clipped wig, or a dirty 
pair of breeches, to give authority to their proceedings. We met, in what was the 
Jefuits’ college, in the Brera, a noble building, containing many apartments equally 
{plendid and convenient. ‘The Marchefe Vifconti afked me to his country-feat; and 
the Cavaliere Cafliglioni, who has. travelled in America with the views of a natural 
hiftorian, and who intends to print the journal of his voyage, hopes to meet me foon 
at his brother the Count’s. Milan has been reprefented as very dear, and may be fo 
when no thought is taken to fave expence, ordering what you want, and leaving the 
bill to the hoft ; but as fuch methods do not agree with my purfe, I pay by agreement, 
for my room, dinner and fupper ferved in it, as there are few tables d’hétes in Italy, - 
6 livres of Milan a-day, or an ecu, equal to 4s. Englith. The pit at the opera, is 2 
livres cf. and coffee for breakfaft 7/ in all about 5s. 8d. a-day; but fceing buildings, 
&c. adds fomething. Iam very well ferved for this, except in foups, which are te 
teftable, for I hate macaroni and abominate pafte. I have read fo much of the horrors 
of Italian inns, that I] am very agreeably furprized to find them in the great towns, Tu- 
rin and Milan for inftance, as good as in France; yet Iam not at the beft here,—for 
I underftand the Alberghi Reale and Imperiale are the firlt; and I was not at the beft at 
Turin. But village ones between the great towns are bad enough. In France, one is 
rarely waited on at inns by men; in Italy, hitherto never by women; I like the French 
cuftom beft. Verret among the bookfellers, and find more traéts, in Italian, upon 
agriculture than I expeéted. At night to the opera; the pit is fo commodious and 
agreeable, that it is a good lounge; the fophas and chairs are numbered; they give 
you a ticket, which marks your feat; but the performers are poor. It was the Impre- 
fario in Augutfta, by that beautiful compofer, Cimarofa; there is a quintetto in it, than 
which nothing could be more pleafing, or repeated with more applaufe. 

The 6th. Signore Amoretti, whofe attentions and afliduity are fuch as I fhall not 
foon forget, this morning introduced me to Signore Beecken, a counfellor in the court 
of his Imperial Majefty ; and then we went together into the country, fix or feven miles, 
to a farm in the road to Pavia, belonging to the Marquis Vifconti, to fee the method 
of making the Lodefan cheefe; attended the whole operation, which is fo totally dif. 
ferent from what we ule in England, that {killin making may havea great effe& in ren- 
dering this product of Lombardy fo fuperior to all others. The cheefe, and the en- 
quiries, took up the whole day ; .fo that it was five in the evening before we got back 
to Milan, where they dined with meat the pozzo; an itinerant band of mufic giving 
a ferenade under the windows to the illuftriflimi, eccellentiffimi, nobili Signori Inglefi. 
This day has paffed after my own heart, a long morning of activity, and then a dinner, 
without one word of converfation but on agriculture. Signore Beecken is a fenfible 
well-informed German, who underftands the importance of the plough; and Abbate 
Amoretti’s converfation is that of a man who adds the powers of inftruction to the 
graces that enliven company. | 

The 7th. Attended the Marquis de Vifconti, and Signore Amoretti to Mozzate, 
the country-feat of the Count de Caftiglione, about fixteen miles north of Milan. © 
Stop very near the city to view the Chartreufe, which, fince the Emperor feized the 
revenues, and turned the monks out, has been converted into a powder magazine. . 
View in paffing, the fine church of Ro, and the Marquis of Litta’s villa at Leinate, in. 
which the gardens are confpicuous. The Italian tafte was the undoubted origin of what - 
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we fee in France; but decoration is carried much higher. Marble bafons, with fine- 
ftatues, too god for the fituation : -jets d’eau, temples, colonades, and buildings, with. - 
out cad, almoft conneéted with the:houfe; latticed, and clipped bowers and walks ; 
miles of clipped hedges —terraces and gravel walks, never well kept, with abundance of 
orange-trees, are the features ; and they are allin-profuficn: The expence enormous,. 
both to form and to keep. ‘There is a pinery, and not more.than five or fix others in. 
the whole duchy of Milan. Reach Mozzate. The countefs appeared what we call a 
genteel pood fort of woman, with nothing of that fpecies of foppery and affe€tation that 
forms the fine lady. The moment I faw the Count de Caftiglione, 1 was prejudiced in 
his favour; his phyfiognomy is pleafing ; and the inftantaneous eafy affability, mixed: 
with great quicknefs and vivacity, tells one in a moment, that time would not be loft in. 
his company. I was not deceived. We entered prefently on the object of my travels ;. 
and I was highly pleafed to find, that he was a practical farmer. After dinner, we made 
an excurfion to a confiderable plantation he has executed with great judgment and fpirit.. 
The count fhewed me a part of his farm alfo,—but this is not equally fuccefsful. In. 
the evening, while the reft of the company were at cards, he fatisfied my numerous en-- 
quiries concerning the hufbandry, &c. of the neighbourhood, in a manner that left me 
little to with. After breakfaft; the next morning I returned to Milan. The feature which. 
ftruck me moft in this vifit to an Italian nobleman, at-his country-feat, is the great fimila- 
rity of living, and of manners in different countries. There are few circumftances in the 
table, attendance, houfe, and mode of living, that vary from a man of fimilar rank and: 
fortune in England or France. Only French cuftoms, however, predominate. I fuppofe.: 
one muft go for new manners to the Turks and Tartars; for Spain itfelf, among peo-- 
ple of a has them not to give: and this circumftance throws travellers, who regif-- 
ter their remarks, into a fituation that fhould meet with the candour of readers :: thofe 
who record faithfully, muft note things that are common, and fuch are not formed to- 
gratify curiofity. Thofe who deal much in adventures, fo contrary to our own man- 
ners as to excite furprife, muft bé of queftionable authority ; for the fimilarity of Euro-. 
pean manners, among people of rank or large fortune, can hardly be doubted :: and. 
the difference among their inferiors is, in many cafes, more apparent than reak. T-am 
much pleafed with this family : the Countefs is a good woman, for fhe loves her chil-. 
dren, her hufband, and the country. Her hufband has life, animation, quicknefs of 
conception, and that attention to agriculture, which made me wifh him for a. neigh-. 
bour. Inour return, ftop at Defio, the villa of the Marquis of Cufino, which isin a 
ftyle that pleafes me. The houfe is not upon too great a fcale, and therefore finifhed. 
and .furnifhed: the rooms are more elegant than fplendid—and more comfortable: 
than fhewy. There is one apartment, in encautftic painting, faid to be the firft execu- 
tedin Italy. "The fecond floor contains thirteen bed-chambers, with each a fmall.fer- 
vant’s-room; and fight clofet: and they have all fuch a comfortable, clean, Englith: 
air; and are fo neat, without any finery, that, had the floors been deal, inftead of 
brick, I fhould have thought myfelf in my own country. I have read travels that 
would make us believe, that a clean houfe is not to be met with in Italy; if that. were 
ence true, things are abundantly changed. I like this villa much better than the: maf. 
ter does, for he is rarely here for a fortnight at a time, and that not often, The gardens. 
are Splendid in their kind ; lattice-frames of lemons twenty feet high, witlf'efpaliers of 
orangee, -both full hung with fruit, have, to.northern eyes, an uncommon effe@; but. 
they are all covered with glafs inthe winter. Here is a pinery alfo. Dine in the vil-. 
lage ‘on trout, frefh. from the lake of Como, at 3 livres the pound, of twenty-eight 
ounces. In the evening return to Milan, after.an excurfion inftructive in ‘my princi. 
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pal objegt, and equally. agreeable in the little circumftances that. have power fufficient > 
either to gild or fhade every objeét. Pafs the houfe of the Marchefa di Fagnani, who. 
has been much in England, and celebrated. here for being the lady with whom our in 
imitable Sterne had the recontre at Milan, which he has defcribed fo agreeably. ——.3 
~The oth. This day was appointed for vifiting a few objects at Milan, for which ‘Sig. 
nore Beecken had the goodnefs to defire to be my cicerone ;. his charjot. was ready af- 
ter breakfaft, and we went from fight to fight till five o’cleck. © Buildings and pictures 
have been fo often and fo well defcribed, that for modern travellers nothing is left, ‘if 
_they expatiate, but to talk of:themfelves as much as of the objects. I fhall note, in a 
_ few words, the things that {truck me moft. I had read fo much of the cathedral, and 
came to it with fuch expectation, that its-effeét was nothing. There are comparative 
meafurements given. of it with St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, that feem to rank it in the 
fame cl@fe for magnitude : to the eyeit is a child’s play-thing compared to St. Paul’s. 
Of the innumerable ftatues, that of St. Laurence flayed is the fineft. The architec. 
ture of the church of St. Fedele, by Pellegrino, is pleafing ; it contains fix columns of 
granite ; and there are other fine ones alfo in that of St. Alefandro. But I found Pa- 
dro Pini, profeflor of natural hiftory, a-better objet than his church; he has made 
a great and valuable collection of foffils, and has taken the means neceflary for felf-in- 
{truction, much travel, and much experiment. At St. Celfo, there are two ftatues of 
Adam and Eve, by Lorenzi, that cannot be too much admired; and a Madonna, by | 
Fontana. Here alfo are pictures by the two Procacinis, that will detain your fteps. 
The great hofpital is a vaft building, once the palace of the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, 
and given by Duke Francis for this ufe. It has.a net revenue of a million of livres, and 
and has at prefent above one thoufand three hundred patients. At the Abbey of St.. 
Ambrofe, built inthe ninth century, and which has round arches, anterior to Gothic 
ones, they fhewed us a MS. of Luitprandus, dated 721, ‘and another of J.othaire, be- 
fore Charlemagne. If they contained the regifter of their ploughs, they woald have 
been interefting ; but what to me are the records of gifts to convents for faving fouls 
that wanted probably too much cleaning for all the eiee brufhes of the monks to 
brighten ? Uoguctionably the moft famous production of human genius at Milan ts | 
the laft fupper of Lionardo de Vinci, which fhould be ftudied by artifts who underftand 
its merit, asit is not a picture for thofe who, with unlearned.eyes, have only their feel- 
ings to direct them. View the Ambrofian library. Ge f 
The roth. The climate of Italy, I believe, is generally in extremes; it has rained 
almoft inceflantly for three days paft, and to-day it pours. I have madea fad-blunder, 
I find more and more, in felling my French equipage; for the dependence on hiring 
and on the vetturini, is odious. J want to go to-morrow to Lodi, &c. and have loft 
much time.in finding a horfe and chaife ; and after all can have only a miferable thing, 
at 7% livres a day.—In the evening, at the opera, Signore Beecken came to me in the 
pit, and afked me if I would be introduced to one of the prettieft ladies at Milan ? Senza 
dubbio.. He conducted me to the box of Signora Lambérti, a young, lively, and beau- 
tiful_ woman, who converfed with an eafy and unaffected gaiety, that"would make even 
a farmer wilh to be her cicifbeo. The office, however, is in the hands of another, 
who was feated in his poft of honour, in the front of the box, vis-a-vis the lady —_ 
Refrefhments—fuppers—magnificent mdotto. Having mentioned the cicifbeo, I may: 
obferve,: that ‘the cultom feems to flourifh at Milan ; few married ladies are without : 
_ this. neceflary appendix to the ftate:: there were to night a great number of them,° 
each attending. bs fair. TL afked an Italian gentleman why he wag not in his poft no 
ae ah ra a *  cicile 
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cicitbeo? He replied, he was not one. How fo? If you have either bufinefs or 
other purfuit, it takes too much time. They are changed at pleafure, which the la- 
dies defend, by faying, that when an extenfion of privileges not. proper to give is ex. 
pected, to part with is better than to retain them. | a 

~The 11th.. To Lodi, through twenty miles of fuch amazing exertions in irrigation, 
that we can have in England no idea of it. At that town I found myfelf in the mid{ft. 
of the world; it was the night of terminating the opera feafon of the fair: this had 
drawn fo much company from the neighbouring towns, that the great inn of the Co- 
lumbina, formed out of a monaltery, was fullin an hour. At night the opera-houfe 
_ formed a gorgeous difplay :—we waited half an hour for the arch-duke and arch-duchefs. 
The houfe was well lighted with wax ; new to me, for in common their theatres have 
only darknefs vifible. It is fall, but moft elegant, new built this year: the decora- 
tions are neat; but the boxes, which are fitted up by the proprietors, are finifhed with 
great fhew and expence ; as fine as glafs, varnifh, and gilding can make them; and 
being lighted within made a blazing figure: the company crouded and well dreffed ; 
diamonds fparkled in every part of the houfe, while the expectation of pleafure, more 
animated in Italian than in French or Englith eyes, rendered the coup d’ceil equally 
ftriking and agreeable; the profufion of dancers, drefles, fcenes, &c. made me ftare; 
for a little place of not more than ten or twelve thoufand fouls. No evening could pafs 
with a more animated feflivity ; all the world appeared in good humour: the vibrations 
of pleafurable emotions feemed more refponfive than common, for expreffion is one 
great feature in Italian phyfiognomy. I have dwelt the more on this fpectacle, becaufe: 
I confider it in a political light, as deferving fome attention. Lodi isa little infignificant 
place, without trade, and without manufactures. It is the part of a dominion that may 
be faid to have neither, and cut off from all connection with the fea: yet there isnot a 
town in France or England, of double the population, that ever exhibited a theatre fo 
built, decorated, filled, and furnifhed, as this of Lodi. Not all the pride and luxury of 
commerce and manufactures—not all the iron and fteel—the woollen or linen—the filk, 
glaffes, pots, or porcelain of fuch a town as Lodi, ever yet equalled this exhibition of 
butter and cheefe. Water, clover, cows, cheefe, money, and mufic! Thefe are the com- 
binations—that ftring Italian nerves to enjoyment, and give leffons of government to 
northern politicians. . The evening would have been delicious to me, if I had had my 
little girl with me; I could not help picturing her by my fide, fuppofing the expref- 
fions of her plealure, and giving an imaginary prefence to her fmiles, her enquiries, 
and her enjoyment. In truth it was better adapted to her age than to mine. 20 
miles. — 
The 12th. I had brought a letter to a Signore Mayer, lieutenant of dragoons, who. 
yefterday, when J waited on him, introduced me to the Cavaliere Don Baffiano Bona 
Moma, who promifed to find a perfon this morning for conduGiing me to a celebrated 
dairy of his near Lodi; he was as good as his word, and by his means I was intreduced 
into two dairies, one of ninety cows, and affifted in making the cheefe. In the afternoon 
to Codogno, through fifteen miles of dead flat, of a fingular afpect ; it is interfeéted by 
ditches, without hedges, but a row of pollard poplars and willows on each fide. The 
heads of thefe trees form a woodland, as the fields are very fmall, and looking through. 
the ftems,, under the covert of their heads, is fomething like the prints I have feen of the 
forelts of Taffo, but without the wildnefs or enchantment. The inhabitants here are. 
neither witches, nymphs, nor knights, but cows.and frogs: the mufic of the latter not. 
fo agreeable as lait night’s warblings of Senefino. In truth this country is better for. 
thefe two animals than for man.. The whole is a water fpunge; the ditches innumer-- 
7 3 / able;. 
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able; now water, now mud; the climatée-hot} and ventilation excluded by acrowd of 
aquatics. I figured ficknefs and difeafé in every quarter: and the want ef f{cattered 
habitations renders the whole‘ filent and folitary, in fpite of a confiderable population, 
that is concealed by the endlefs pollards. Wiltows, ditches, mud, and frogs! thefe are 
features in perfedl contraft to the feenes of laft night ! yet they are attended by a fertility 
that gives warbling to the throat, and quivering to the fantaftic toe of beauty. At 
Codogno waited on Signore Bignami, a confiderable cheefe-merchant. I was in luck; 
a numerous company fpent the evening with him, from whom he felefted a party well 
acquainted with grafs and cows; and retiring into another apartment, they had the 
goodnefs, with him and his fon, to dedicate fome time to the fatisfying of my enquiries; 
and I fhould be very backward if I did not obferve that the free and agreeable manner 
in which they did it, proves equally their liberality and politenefs. Codogno is a neat 
little town of about eight thoufand people. And note (for the thing is extraordinary, ) 
an opera here too; another new built theatre, of this year. It is not fo large, or fo 
much decorated as that of Lodi, but the form is more pleafing and more commodious ; 
it is more circular. There are apartments contiguous for the firft fingers and dancers, 
communicating with a noble inn, the albergo del teatro. 15 miles, 

The 13th. This morning Signore Bignami had kindly appointed for examining one vi 
the principal dairies in the country, noted for making good cheefe; fortunately the 
farmer proved communicative and liberal,—conducted us to the fcene of action very 
readily, and directed his dairy-man to anfwer my enquiries, We attended the making 
of a cheefe, and. then walked over the farm: the farmers feem much at their eafe. 
Take leave of my very friendly conductors, and reach Crema, in the Venetian’ ftate. 
Here alfo a new-built opera-houfe, and the Mara from London firft finger ; they did 
not appear to relifh too much her altitudes of divifion,—yet fhe was confiderably ap- 
plakal#d. Great powers in finging, when much exerted in difficult paflages, furprize 
much more than they pleafe. The airs that touch the heart, are what the poet calls 
‘* lengthened fweetnefs long drawn our,’’ that breathe a continuity of melody, flowing, 
not broken notes. The number of theatres in this part of Italy is aftonifhing: two 
great ones at Milan ; in twenty miles, another, at Lodi; in fifteen, one way, Codogno 3. 
in ten, another, Crema; in ten, another, Plaifance, &c.—yet trade and manufacture are: 
very inconfiderable. 16 miles. a 

The 14th. To Lodi, through ten miles more of the fame country ; bad road through 
the {tate of Venice; but the moment you enter the Milanefe, you find an excellent one. 
Return to Milan. 30 miles. 7 oe 

~The 15th. The country continues flat, much of it watered, but without fuch exer- 
tions as to Lodi; all a crowded fcene of willows. Vaprio, where we ftopped, is a poor 
place, with a dirty, miferable, wretched inn: here am I in a chamber, that finks my 
{pirits as I fit and look around me; my pen, ink, and tablets, are ufelefs before me ;. 
I want them for two or three fubjeéts that have pafled acrofs my mind in the journey, 
but I can do nothing ; to arrange ten words with propriety, is an infarmonneable effort. 
I never in my life wrote three lines to pleafe mylelf; when the circumftances around 
were untoward or difagreeable; a clean, neat apartment, a good fire, fomething to eat 
better than pafte-foup, with tolerable wine, give a lightnefs to the bofom, and a facility : 
to theideas. Ihave not yet read any of the Abbate Amorettt’s pieces; but if he writes’ 
badly in that elegant apartment, and with all the circumftances of eafe and luxury around’ 
him, I fhall not have fo good an opinion of his head, as I think I fhall always have of*: 
his heart. This chamber of Vaprio is contraft fufficient to his in the Palazzo — 
: . , 7 . > *$ Cangt! 
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I cenit: wtie, No Bo neath in this nidue of fleas and bugs, which they'call a bed,——— 
QO MMEse ge Pe nt Re we Poe ae oe —_ ~~ | 
oe he 26th. ‘So much rain has fallen in the night, that the Adda has rifen too much to 
pertit.a°cartiage to.reach the ferry; we waited, therefore, four hours till the water 
funk.’ This is a circumftance to which a traveHer is liable every day in Italy; for the 
rivers are fo little under command, that a night’s heavy rain will ftop him. ~ An impa- 
tient traveller, waiting on the banks of a river for the water’s flowing, might, by equal 
genius, be fet off as well in poetry, as a patient one is reprefented expecting till all was 
pafled. The environs of the Adda here are fine; on the fide of the Vaprio, high land, 
‘that commands the wooded vale. Arrive, at laft, at Bergamo. I had a ‘letter to Dr. 
Maironi da Ponte, fecretary of the academy of Bergamo, to whom] went directly. 1 
mounted a fteep hill into the city, which is on the top of it, and fearched hard for the 
doétor ; after examining ‘feveral ftreets, a lady from a window, who feemed to pity my 
perplexity:(for I had been conducted to three or four {treets in vain,) informed me, that 
he was,in the country,—but that if I returned in the morning, I fhould have a chance 
of feeing him. ‘What a black, dirty, ftinking, difmal place! I ftared at fome well dreffed 
people I met, wondering what they had to do there; thanking my {tars that I was not 
an inhabitant of Bergamo3 foolifhly enough, as if it were the brick and mortar of a place 
that give felicity, and not the.connections formed from infancy, and matured by habit. 
———~12 miles. Se 7 | 
The 17th. Mount the hill again, in fearch for Signore Maironi; and hearing he has 
a brother, to find ‘him, fhould 1 fail. I repaired to the ftreet where the lady gave me 
information the night before; fhe was luckily at her window, but the intelligence crofs 
to my wifhes, for teoth the brothers were in the country; Ineed not goto the door, fhe 
faid, for there were no fervants in the houfe. The dufk of the evening in this dark 
town had laft night veiled the fair incognita, but looking a fecond time now, I oul 
extremely pretty, with a pair of eyes that fhone in unifon with fomething better a 
{treet of Bergamo. She afked me kindly after my bufinefs, Spero che non é un gran 
mancemento? words of no import, but uttered with a {fweetnefs of voice that rendered 
the poareft monofyllable interefting. I told her, that the bofom mutt be cold, from 
which her prefence did not banifh all feeling of difappointment. It was impofflible not. 
to fay fomething a little beyond common thanks. She bowed in return; and 1 thought 
T read in her expreflive eyes, that I had not offended; I was encouraged to afk the fa- 
your of Signore Maironi’s addrefs in the country—Con gran piacere ve lo dard.—I took 
a card from my pocket; but her window was rather too high to hand it. I looked at 
the door: Forzé aperta.—Credo che st, fhe replied. Ifthe reader be an electrician, 
and have flown a kite in a thurider-{ftorm, he will know, that when the atmofphere around 
him becomes highly eleétric, and his danger increafes, if he do not quickly remove, 
there is a cobweb fenfation in the air, as if he was inclofed in an invifible net of the fit- 
mieft goflimer. My atmofphere, at this moment, had fome refemblance to it: I had 
taken two fteps to the door, when a geatleman pafling, opened it before me, and ftood 
upon the threfhold. It was the lady’s hufband ; fhe was in the paflage behind, and I 
was,in the ftreet before him, fhe faid, Ecco un Signore Inglefe che ha bifogno @una 
disexione a Sige Mairom. The hufband anf{wered politely, that he would give it, and, 
taking:paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote and gave itme. Nothing was ever done 
fo concifely: I looked at him afkance, and thought him one of the .uglieft fellows I 
had ever deen, An-ill-natured by-ftander would have faid, that his prefence prevented | 
a farming from becoming.a fentimental traveller. Certain itis, one now.and then meets. 
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avith terrible‘eyes in Italy; in the. north of. Europe they have attradtive powers ; here 
they have eyery fort of power ; the {phere of the aCtivity of an eye beam is enlarged, 
and he who travels as I do for the plough, mat take care, as I fhall in future, to keep out 
of tle reach of it.. From the ramparts of the town, below the houfe of the count de 
Brembate, there is a profpect of fertile land, hardly to be equalled. In front to the 
fouth, a range of Appenines rifes above the fog, that hangs over a part of the plain, 
To the welt, an immenfe curve of the Alps, that bound the Milanefe and Piedmont ; 
their heads uninterruptedly in fnow, form one of the fineft mountain-barriers to. be 
imagined. To the ea(t, the view an unbroken, unlimited level. - This vaft plain, at one’s 
feet, feems a level wood, with towns, churches, towers, and houfes. Near Bergamo, the 
angle of vifion permits the fields to be feen, and therefore more piéturefque. . Similar 
features mutt give fimilar profpeéts, this refembles that of the Superga. It is as hot.to- 
day, and every day of fun-fhine, as in England in June. | re 
The 18th. Yefterday fagreed with a vetturino, to take me this morning, at fix o’clock, 
to Brefcia; but not being perfeétly well, I infifted that he fhould not come for me 
without his vettura, nor before the time:' The rafcal knocked me up at five, and then 
without the carriage; it was only four {teps, he faid, and wanted to hurry away my 
trunk. I begin to know them, and therefore fteadily refufed-to ftir: after much vain 
perfuafion, away they went, and in three quarters of an hour returned. ‘The fellow 
drove me:a full mile and half, on the road to Brefcia, to an inn, where there was ano. 
ther vetturino, to whom he had fold me; and thereI found myfelf, packed. with three 
other perfons, in the worft place ; to the contrary of all which the fcoundrel had fignec 
an agreement. My expreflions of anger only got me laughed at. The world has no! 
fuch a fet of villains as thefe vetturini. I have read guides and directories, and. travels. 
that fpeak ‘of this way of journeying as paffable ;—if not good, very bearabley but they 
mutt be very partial, or very carelefs, if they mention them without indignation.. Theit 
carriages are wretched, open, crazy, jolting, dirty dung-carts; and as to their horfes, ] 
thought, till I faw them, that the Irifh garrans had no rivals on the globe; but the ca: 
valli de vetturini convinced me of the error. My company were two merchant-like 
people, and a young man going to the univerfity of Padua; the two firft.repeating pray: 
ers,, and counting beads. How the country came to be well irrigated,. isa queftion | 
. Pater-nofters will neither dig canals, nor make cheefe. 32 miles.. | 
The roth. I had letters for Signore Pilati, fecretary to the fociety of agriculture 
he was in-the country at his brother’s farm, whither I went with. pleafure ;: he was t 
introduce me to Count Corniano, the prefident, but he is abfent, twenty miles out c 
my road. In the evening to the opera; the houfe large, but ugly :: the Avara, badl 
aéted ; and the tafte of the audience (the pit, not the boxes, fhew a nation) ftill.worfe 
Puns, conceits, diftortions, and exaggerated action, gained great applaufe. A chilc 
telling his name, of ten or a dozen hard fyllables, and an exaggerated: mimickry of a 
tempting to: repeat them, were encored more violently than the fineft airs would. hav 
been. This depravity of national tafte is amazing, amongft a people that have produce 
fuch proofs of genius in almoft every walk of life. | | 
_ The 2oth. After a repetition of the old plagues, to find a vetturino for Verona, agre 
at laft at the extravagant price of 33 lire. Depart, after dinner, with.a young woma 
anda boy of eight or nine years old. She had not two ideas beyond her {nuff-box, an 
a crucifix. I have no opinion of Venetian police, from the villainous roads through a! 
their territory ; they confift every where of great ftones, broken pavements, or muc 
The country is not near fo rich as the Milanefe, but all thickly inclofed with hedgei 
full of mulberries ; and incumibered, to ule Profeflor Symonds’s juft aa. sree br 
: | | . pollar 
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-pollards for training vines. Reach Dofenzano in the dark. What my religious com. 
panion did with herfelf, 1 know not ; I fupped alone, thanking God fhe had not the eyes 
of the Bergamafque fair. Inthe night, I thought the noife of water was different from 
that of a {tream, and opening the windows in the morning, found it the waves of a fine 
lake. The Lago di Garda was out of my recolleétion. 15 miles. 

The aift. Coaft the lake, with good views of it for feveral miles. From Brefcia to 
Verona, but efpecially to Defenzano, I believe there are fifty croffes by the fide of the 
road for deaths. When a perfon is murdered they {et up a crofs for the good of his 
foul. They had better inftitute a police for that of hisbody. What a fcandal toa gO- 
vernment are fuch proofs of their negligence! yet that of Venice is called a wife one. 
Impaffable roads, towns unlighted, and a full harveft of affaffinations ; with men count- 
ing their beads, and women crofling themfelves, are the chief figns of wifdom | have yet 
fecn. Arriveat Veronain time to deliver a letter to Signore Cagniola, aftronomer and 
fecretary of the Agrarian Society: this mult be a pretty inftitution, a fociety of farmers, 
with an aftronomer for their fecretary. He introduced me at the coffee houfe of the 
Piazza to fome lovers of agriculture ; "and made an appointment with the prefident of the 
fociety for to-morrow. 25 miles. | | 

The 22d. Ill luck: the prefident is obliged to go into the country; and he thinks 
me, I fuppofe, like Italian theorifts, tied to atown. Signore Cagniola direted his fer- 
vant to fhew me to the houfe of Signore Michael Angelo Locatelli, to whom he had 
named the object of my journey laft night. I found this gentleman, who is engaged in 
commerce, but who has two farms in his hands, ready to converfe with me on the fub- 
ject of my enquiries ; of Signore Cagniola, I faw or heard no more. I felt myfelf un- 
comfortable at Verona, till I had feen the amphitheatre, which is in truth a noble remain 
of antiquity, folid and magnificent enough yet to laft perhaps fome thoufands of years; 
that of Nifmes, cluttered up with houfes, muft not be named with this. As I ftood on 
the verge of this noble building, I could not but contemplate in idea, the innumerable 
crouds of people who had been fpeétators of the fcenes exhibited in it: the reflection 
was attended with what is to me a melancholy impreflion—the utter oblivion in which 
fuch hofts are now loft! time has fwept their memories from the carth—has left them 
no traces in the records of mankind; yet here were wit and beauty, wealth and power ; 

‘the vibrations of hope and fear; the agitations of exertion and enterprize all buried 
in the filence of feventeen hundred years !—I read the works of fo few poets, that I know 
not if the idea of fuch oblivion have been to them as melancholy as it is to me; if fo, 
they have doubtlefs given energy to the fentiment, by the force and beauty of their ex- 
preffions. 

The 23d. This morning, I took a cicerone to attend me to view churches and palaces, 
an uncomfortable method, but when a traveller has one principal purfuit, fuch fecondary 
objects inuft give way. The great fault here, as every where elle, is being carried to 
too many things. Nothing ftrikes more at Verona than the works of an architeét, 
whole name is little known in England, San. Michael Michieli; they are of diftinguifhed 
merit, and muft pleafe every eye. The chapel of the Pellegrini family, im the Bernardine 
church, and the rotunda of St. Georgio, are beautiful edifices. There is fomething fingu- 

lar inthe Palazzo Bevilaqua, an idea which might have been copied with more fuccefs, 
than many others that have been repeated often. The Palazzo di Configlio is fimple | 
and elegant, and prefents one of the moft pleafing examples of an arcade, for a ftreet or 
fquare. The theatre is large, but nothing after Milan. My expences at Brefcia, and at 
Verona are, dinner 3 pauls, fupper 2, chamber 2; which at sd. Englifh, are 2s. 11d. 
a-day; and as I have rooms notat all bad, good beds, and am as well ferved at the meals — 
as 1 require, it is remarkably cheap. | . The 
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The 24th. The country to Vicenza ts all flat, and moftly of a fingular face; rows. 
of elm and maple pollards, with vines trained up, and from tree to tree; between the 
rows arable. ‘This fyftem is not difagreeable till it grows tedious to the eye. 32 
miles. | ‘: . 
The 25th. Wait on Count Tiene, to whom I had a recommendation; he opened 
the letter, but found it was to another Count Tiene, who lived in the country, near 
Vicenza; reading in it, however, {ome expreflions of commendation, which friends are 
apt to ufe infuch letters, he with great eafe and politenefs, as he returned me the 
paper, offered me any affiftance in his power: ‘* Yours, Sir, isan errand that ought to 
recommend you to all mankind ; and if you find the leaft difficulties with others, I beg 
you will return to this houfe,”’ which is one of the Palazzi di Palladio. 1 waited then 
on the Abbate Pierropan, profeflor of phyficsand mathematics. Hehad the direftion, 
for fome years, of the ceconomical garden, given by the {tate for experiments in agri- 
culture, now in the hands of the Agrarian Academy : he received me with great polite- 
nefs; and not only expreffed every wifh to affift me, but entered immediately on the 
bufinefs, by propofing a walk to call on the Count de Boning, prefident of that aca- 
demy, in our way to the garden. I have a poor opinion of all thefe eftablifhments on 
a {mall fcale ; in any hands they are not calculated to do much; and in hands not truly 
practical, they are calculated to do nothing. The Count de Boning, finding that I 
wifhed to converfe with fome real common farmers, appointed the afternoon for going | 
into the country, about three miles, to a farm of his, where I fhould find an intelligent 
perfon: he then took his leave for the prefent,—and Signore Pierropan and myfelf 
proceeded to the villa of the Count de Tiene; as he was abfent for an hour only, we 
employed that time in walking a little further, to view the celebrated rotunda of Palla- 
dio, belonging to Count Capra, one of the three greateft works of that great genius 
they poffefs at Vicenza. It is of a-beautiful mean, between decoration and fimplicity ; 
the diftribution feems a new and original thought, much more adapted, however, to 
Italy than to England; for, inthe {pace of one hundred Vicentine feet, we might, rela- 
tively to our climate and manners, have a houfe far exceeding it. I am concerned to 
fee fo delicious a morfel fuffered to YY much to decay; the plaifter on the brick 
columns is wearing off, and other neglect vifible. The beauty of the environs of Vi- 
cenza exceéds any thing I have feen in Italy, viewed from the hill on which thefe houfes, 
and the church, Santa Maria del Monte, are fituated; the city in the rich plain, and 
the hills fpread with white buildings, crowned by the Alps, are fine. The Count de 
Tiene, with the affiftance of another nobleman, of more experience, who happened to 
be prefent, gave me fome information, relative to the part of the Vicentine, in which 
their eftates are fituated. Quitting him, I begged the Abbate Pierropan to favour me 
with his company at dinner, by which means I had the benefit of his converfation fo 
much longer on the favourite topic. The Abbate de Traico, vice-prefident of the 
academy, joined us. After dinner, according to appointment, to the Count de Bon- 
ing, whofe coach was ready, and carried us to the farm. Fortunately the farmer, 
a fenfible and intelligent man, was ready to anfwer all fuch enquiries as I put to 
him. At night, returned to the city, after a rich day, that pays for the trouble of 
travelling. | 

The 26th. My friendly Abbate, continuing his obliging offices, had the goodneis to 
‘accompany me this morning to a very famous woollen fabric, at prefent under the 
direétion of an Englifhman ; and to a magazine of earthern-ware, in imitation of Mr. 
Wedgwood. It is furely a triumph of the arts in England, to fee in Italy Etrufcan 
forms copied from Englith models, It isa better imitation than many I have feen in. 
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France. View the Olympic theatre of Palladio, which pleafes all the world; nothing 
can be more beautiful than the form, or more elegant than the colonade that furrounds 
it, Of all his works here, 1 like the Palazzo Barbarana lea{t. I am forry to fee, that 
moft of Palladio’s edifices are of bricks ftuccoed, except the Palazzo Rayione, which 
is of durable ftone; and that there is hardly one of them which is not out of repair. 
The roof of the Palazzo di Ragione, which mutt offend every eye, is not of Pallacio ; 
only the cafe of arcades that furround the building, which is one vaft room of two 
hundred feet by eighty, ufed for the courts of juftice, and alfo as a common jakes by 
the mob, and dreadfully garnifhed. <A pretty ufe'to which to apply an edifice of Pal- 
ladio. ‘Ihe brick columns of this great architect are of the fineft work I ever faw; 

and {ome of the ftucco but now failing, after two hundred years. At Verona and Vi- 
cenza, there are very few new houfes, and no figns, that I could fee, of the wealth and 
profperity of the prefent age. There are exceptions, but they are few. A filk mer- 
chant here has built a good houfe; and Signore Cordelina, an advocate at Venice, a 
large and handfome one, that coft 100,000 ducats, without being finifhed: he made 
his fortune by pleading. 

The 27th. ‘Yo Padua. The country, which has been called a garden by travellers, 
not at all better cultivated than before, but deeper and richer. ‘The ame flat, lined 
into rows of pollards and vines in the fame manner; very little irrigation, except fome 
rice. Waited on Signore Arduino, experimenter in agriculture, on a farm, or rather 
a garden of twelve acres, given by the ftate. I had heard much of this ceconomical 

arden, arid of the great number of ufeful experiments made in it; fo much, indeed, 
that it weighed confiderably with me in the arrangement of my journey; Venice was 
no object; and I could not, if I took Padua, have time for the Pontine marfhes and 
Rome, which, by the dire&t road, I could have reached from Milan; but an experi- 
mental farm, the firft I was aflured in Europe, and which had thrown light on various im- 
portant enquiries, was an objeét which I ought, as a farming traveller, to prefer to any 
city, and 1 determined accordingly. Signore Arduinoreceived me politely, and appointed 
to-morrow for that gratification. At night tothe opera, the Due Baroni, of Cimarofa, 
whofe mufic to me has always fomething original and pleafing ; but though the parts 
were not ill performed, and the orcheftra powerful, yet the houfe being almoft empty, 
and thofe in it wearing fuch a fhabby appearance, and all the muficians fo dirty and 
undrefled, that I felt here, what I have often done before, that half the charms of a 
theatre depend on the audience ;—one muft bein good humour—a certain exhilaration 
muft be fpringing in the bofom; willingnefs to enjoy mult be expanded into enjoyment 
by the fympathy of furrounding objects. Pleafure is caught from eyes that fparkle 
with the expectation of being pleafed. I’mpty boxes, and a dirty pit, with a theatre 
but half lighted, made the mufic, with all its gaiety, fombre ; I left Gulielini’s Paftorella 
nobile, for the filence of my chamber. 21 miles. 

The 28th. In the morning, viewing buildings, cf which fome are worth the trouble: 
then to deliver letters, but | was not fortunate in finding Meffieurs the profeffors at 
home: Signore Arduino was fo by appointment, and fhewed me the experimental farm, 
as it ought to be called, for he is profeflor of practical agriculture in this celebrated 
univerfity. 1 will enter into no detail of what I faw here. I made my bow to the 
profeffor ; and only thought, that his experiments wére hardly worth giving up the 
capital of the world. If 1 keep my refolution, this fhall be the laft ceconomical garden 
that I will ever go near. Among the buildings I viewed to-day, 1 was much {truck 
with the church Santa Juftina: though built in no perfeé& ftyle, it has, on entering, 
an effect unufually impofing. It is clean, and well kept; the pavement a very fine 
, ae one 
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one, of marble—and the magmitude being confiderable, forms, on the whole, a fplen- 
did coup d’ceil. That of St. Anthony is little, on comparifon, and made lefs by multi 
plied divifions and numerous decorations. Numbers were on their knees before the 
fainted fhrine, to which millions have reforted. Here mingled faith, folly and enthufi- 
afm, have fought confolation, and found more than they merited. ‘The Palazzo di _ 
Configlio, which we fhould call the town-hall, is one of the greateft—if not the vroatelt 
room in Europe. It is three hundred feet long, and one hundred broad; it does not 
want the excrementitious garniture of that of Vicenza. 
The 29th. Waited, by appointment, on Signore Carbury, profeflor of chemiftry ; 
a lively pleafing man, with whom I wifhed to converfe a little on the application of his 
{cience to agriculture; but that was not eafy. Politics came acrofs him, in which | 
happened to mention the extraordinary profperity of England fince the American war ; 
and he took the clue, and conducted it through fuch a labyrinth of admirals, generals, 
red-hot balls, and floating batteries: —Rodney, Elliot, Necker, and Catharine, with 
Lord knows what befides, that I thought he meant to make a tour as great as Mr. 
Wraxall’s. He however gave mea note to the celebrated aftronomer, Signore Toaldo, 
to whom I wanted an introduction, and whofe obfervatory I viewed. Ile aflured me, 
that he continues firmly of the fame opinion, of which he has always been, relative to 
the influence of the moon on our feafons, and the importance of attending to the lunar 
period of eighteen years. I begged the titles of his memoirs, as I had yet procured 
only his Meteorologia applicata all’ Agricoltura; he faid the others were difficult to figad, 
but he would give me them. For this generous offer, I exprefled my warmeft thanks, 
and readily accepted it. On defcending into his library, he prefented me with the fup- 
plement to what I had; and alfo his traét, Dclla Vera Influenza, &c. After fome other 
converfation, he told me, the price was 8 lire, and the fupplement, 30 foldi. I was at 
a lofs to know what he meant, by telling me the price of his book ; for, to offer him 
money, would, I feared, affront him. After fome minutes, he again reminded me, that 
the price was g{ lire: on which I took out my purfe. The Vera Influenza, he faid, 
was only fix lire; but being fcarce, he muft have eight for it, which, with 30/ for the 
other, made 9{ livres. I paid him, and took my leave. ‘There was not the leaft rea- 
fon to expect Signore Toaldo to make me, an utter ftranger, a prefent of a farthing ; 
but his manner made me fmile. I had left a letter yefterday at the houfe of the Abbate | 
Fortis, well known in England by his travels in Dalmatia; to-day I received a vifit from 
him. He has that livelinefs and vivacity which diftinguifh his nation; was polite in his 
offers of fervice, and entered into converfation concerning the vines of his country. He 
travelled, many years ago, with Lord Bniftol and Profeflor Symonds; and I was glad to 
find, that he fpoke as handfomely of them both, as I have heard them both mention him. 
’ This is the third evening I have fpent by myfclf at Padua, with five letters to it; I 
do not even hint any reproach in this; they are wife, and I do truly commend their 
good fenfe: I condemn nobody but myfelf, who have, for fifteen or twenty years patt, 
whenever a foreigner brings me a letter, which {ome hundreds have done —given him 
an Englifh welcome, for as many days as he would favour me with his wee and 
fought no other pleafure but to make my houfe agreeakle. | Why I make thjy¥ minute 
at Padua, I knownot ; for it has not been peculiar to that place, but to feven cighths of 
all I have been at in Italy. I have miftaken the matter through life abundantly—and 
find that foreigners underftand this point incomparably better than wedo. ‘I am, how- 
ever, afraid that I fhall not learn enough of them to adopt thcir cuftoms, ‘but contmuc 
thofe of our own nation. i. — 
The goth. I had been fo fick of vetturini, that I was glad to find ‘there was a ‘co- 
vered paflage boat that goes regularly to Venice; I did not expect mich from it, and 
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therefore was not difappointed to find a jumble of all forts of people; except thofe of 
fortune. There were churchmen, two or three officers, and fome others, better dreffed 
than I fhould have looked for, for in Italy people are obliged to be ceconomical. At 
Dolo, the half way place, I formed, for dinner a litile party, of two Abbati, an officer, 
and-a pretty Venetian girl, who was lively and fenfible. We dined by ourfelves, with 
great good humour. After leaving Fufina, there is from the banks of the canal qi 
walked much of the journey), at the diftance of four miles, a beautiful view of the city. 
On entering the Adriatic, a party of us quitted the bark, and to fave time, hired a 
Targe boat, which conveyed us to this equally celebrated and fingular place; it was 
nearly dark when we entered the grand canal. My attention was alive, all expectancy : 
there was light enough to fhew the objects around me to be among the molt interelting 
I had ever feen, and they {truck me more than the fit{t entrance of any other place I 
had been at. To Signore Petrillo’s inn. My companions, before the gondola came to 
the {teps, told me, that as foon as Petrillo found me to bea Signore Inglefi, there would 
be three torches lighted to receive me :—it was juft fo: I was not too much flattered at 
thefe three torches, which ftruck me at once as three pick-pockets. I was condu€ted 
to an apartment that looked upon the grand canal, fo neat, and every thing. in it fo 
clean and good, that I almoft thought myfelf in England. Tothe opera. A Venetian. 
audience, a Paduan, Milanefe, ‘Turinefe, &c. exaétly fimilar for dancing. What with 
‘the ftupid length of the ballets, the importance given to them, and the almoft exclu- 
five applaufe they demand, the Italian opera is become much more a fchool of dancing 
than of mufic. I cannot forgive. this, for of forty dances, and four hundred paflages, 
there are not four worth a farthing. It is diftorted motion, and exaggerated agility ; 
if a dancer places his head in the pofition his heels fhould be in, without touching the 

round ; if he can light on his toes, after twirling himfelf in the air; if he can extend 
Fis legs, fo as to make the breadth of his figure greater than the length; or contract 
them to his body, fo as to feem to have no legs at all; heis fure to receive fuch ap- 
plaufe, fo many bravos, and braviflimos, as the moft exquifite airs that ever were com- 
pofed would fail to attract. Vhe ballarine, or female dancers, have the fame fury of 
motion, the fame energy of diftortion, the fame tempeft of agility. Dances-of fuch ex 
quifite elegance, as to allure attention, by voluptuous eafe, rather than {trike it by pain- 
ful exertion, are more difficult, and demand greater talents: in this fuperior walk, the 
Italians, where 1 have been, are deficient. 24 miles. 

The 31ft. My firft bufinefs was to agree with a gondolier, who is to attend me for 
6 paolia day. This fpecies of boat, as all the world knows, is one of the moft agree- 
able things to be found at Venice; at a trifling expence, it equals the convenience of a 
coach and a pair of horfes in any other city. I rowed out to deliver letters. Venice is. 
empty at prefent, almoft every body being in the country; but I met with Signore 
Giovanne Arduino, fuperintendant of agriculture throughout the Venetian dominions, 
ook a confiderable reputation, for the attention he has given to this obje@, and for 





fonje publications on it. It may be fuppofed, from his refidence in this city, that he is 
not himfelf a practical hufbandman. Spent a few hours among palaces, churches, and 
paintitigs. Every where in Italy, the number of thefe is too great to dwell on. I fhall. 
only nofig, that the picture which made the greateft impreflion on me, was the family of 
Darius ak. the feet of Alexander, by Paul Veronefe. The expreffion of the moment is 
admirably caught ; the ftory well told; the grouping fkilful; the colouring mellow 
and brilliant; the whole nature; all is alive; the figures {peak ; ‘you hear the words 
on their lips; a calm dignity is admirably mixed with the emotions of the moment.— 
Here was a fubjeét worthy of employing a genius. It is inthe Palazzo Pifani. Titian’s 
prefentation in the Temple, in the Scuola della Carita, pleafed me greatly. His be- 
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witching pencil ‘has given fuch life and luftre to fome figures in this piece, that the eye 
is not foon fatisfied with viewing it. The Doge’s palace contains fuch a profufion of 
noble works by Tiziano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronefe, Baffano, and Palma, as to form 
a {chool for artifts to ftudy in. Cochin, in his Voyage d’ltalie, has given the particu- 
lars, with criticifms that have lefs offended the [talians, than moft other Works of a 
fimilar kind. The brazen horfes, given to Nero by Tiridates, carried to Conftantinople 
by Conftantine, and brought thence by the Venetians, when they took that city, are 
admirable: pity they are not nearer to the eye. ‘The mouths of the lions, not lefs cele- 
brated than Venice itfelf, are {till in exiftence; I hope regarded with deteftation by 
every man that views them. There is but one accufation that ought to enter them; 
the voice of the people againft the government of the ftate. In the evening at the 
theatre, (a tragedy) I was agreeably difappointed, to find that the Italians have fome- 
thing befides harlequin and punchinello. | 

- November i. The cheapnefs of Italy is remarkable, and puzzles me not a little to’ 
account for; yet it is a point of too much importance to be negleGted. I have, at 
Petrillo’s, a clean good room, that looks on the grand canal, and to the Rialto, which, 
by the way, is a fine arch, but an ugly bridge; an excellent bed, with neat furniture, 
very rare in Italian inns, for the beditead is ufually four forms, like trufsles, fet toge-~ 
ther; fine fheets, which I have not met with before in this country; and my dinner 
and fupper provided at the old price of 8 paoli a-day, or 3s. 4d. including the cham. 
ber. Iam very well ferved at dinner with many and good difhes, and fome of them: 
folids; two bottles of wine, neither good nor bad, but certainly cheap; for though: 
they fee I drink fcarcely half of it in my negus at fupper, yet a bottle is brought every 
night. I have been affured, by two or three perfons, that the price at Venice, a la mer- 
cantile, is only 4 to 6 paoli; but I fuppofe they ferve a foreigner better. To thefe 
8 paoli, I add 6 more for a gondola ;— breakfaft 10 foldi; if I go to the opera, it adds. 
3 paoli;—thus, for 7s. 3d. a-day, a man lives at Venice, keeps his fervant, his coach,, 
and goes every night to a. public entertainment. To dine well at a London coffee- 
houfe, with a pint of bad port, and a very poor defert, cofts as much as the whole day. 
here. There is no queftion but a man may live better at Venice for 100l. a year, than 
at London for 500.3; and yet the difference of the price of the common neceffaries of | 
life, {uch as bread, meat &c. is trifling. Several caufes contribute to this effect at Ve-~ 
nice; its fituation on the Adriatic, at the very extremity of civilized Europe, in the 
vicinity of many poor countries ; the ufe of gondolas, inftead of horfes, is an article 
perhaps of equal importance. But the manners of the inhabitants, the modes of 
living, and the very moderate incomes of the mafs of the people, have perhaps- 
more weight than either of thofe caufes. Luxury here takes a turn much more 
towards enjoyment, than confumption; the fobriety of.the people does much,. the 
nature of their food more; paftes, macaroni, and vegetables are much eafier pro- 
vided than beef and mutton. Cookery, as in France, enables them to fpread a: table 
for half the expence of an Englifh one. If cheapnefs of living, fpeCtacles, and pretty 
women, are a man’s objects in fixing his refidence, let him live at Venice: for myfelf, I 
think I would not be an inhabitant to bé Doge, with the power of the Grand Turk. 
Brick and {tone, and fky and water, and not a field or a bufh even for fancy to pluck a: 
rofefrom! My heart cannot expand in fuch a place: an admirable monument of human 
induftry, but not a theatre for the feelings of a farmer !—Give me the fields, and let 
others take the tide of human life, at Charing-crofs and Fleet-ditch*. Called again on 


* See Mr. Bofwell’s agreeable Life of Dr. Johnfon, | 
Signore 
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Signore Arduino; converfe on the ftate of agriculture in Italy, and the caufes which 
have contributed to accelerate or retard it; and from him to a confervatorio at the 
Ofpalletto. Dr. Burney, in his pleafing and elegant tour, has given an account of 
them. 

The 2d. A tour among Chiefe, Scuole, e Palazzi; but there is fuch an abundance 
of buildings and collections to which books fend one, that much time is always loft. 
The only traveller’s guide that would be worth a farthing, would be a little book that 
gave a catalogue of the beft articles to be feen in every town, in the order of merit. 
So that if a man in paffing have but one hour, he ufes it in feeing the beft objeé the 
place contains; if he have three days, he takes the beft the three days will give him ; 
and if he ftay three months he may fill it with the like gradation; and what is of 
equal confequence, he may {top when he pleafes and fee no more; confident, as far as 
he has extended his view, that he has feen the objects that will pay him beft for his 
attention. There is no fuch book, and fo much the worfe for travellers. In the library 
of St. Mark among the antiques, are Commodus, Auguftus, and Adrian; and more 
particularly to be noted, a fallen gladiator: a fingular and whimfical Leda, by Coce- 
nius. Inthe Palazzo Barbarigo, the Venus and the Magdalen of Titian, are beautiful, 
though they have loft much of their glowing warmth by time. ‘Two Rembrandts in 
the Palazzo Farfetti. A Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto. ‘Titian’s portrait, by 
himfelf. I finifhed by going up St. Mark’s tower, which is high enough to command 
a diftin@ view of all the iflands on which Venice is built, and a great range of coaft 
and mountains. The country feems every where a wood. Nothing rivals the view 
of the city and the ifles. It is the moft beautiful, and by far the moft fingular that I 
have feen. ‘The breadth of the Giudecca canal, fpread with fhips and boats, and 
walled by many noble buildings, with the ifles diftint from Venice, of which the eye 
takes in four-and-twenty, form, upon the whole, a coup d’ceil, that exceeds probably 
every thing the world has to exhibit. ‘The city, in general, has fome beautiful fea- 
tures, but does not equal the idea I had formed of it, from the pictures of Canaletti. 
A poor old Gothic houfe makes a fine figure on canvas. The irregularity of front is 
greater perhaps than in any other city of equal importance; no where preferved for 
three houfes together. You have a palace of three magnificent ftories, and near it a 
hovel of one. Hence, there is not that fpecies of magniticence which refults from uni- 
formity ; or from an uninterrupted fucceffion of confiderable edifices. As to ftreets, 
properly fo called, there is nothing fimilar to them in the world; twelve feet is a broad 
one; I meafured the breadth of many that were only four and five. ‘he greater part 
of the canals, which zre here properly the ftreets, are fo narrow, as to take off much 
from the beauty of the buildings that are upon them. St. Mark’s place has been cal- 
led the fineft fquare in Europe, which is a fine exaggeration. It appears large, becaufe 
every other fpace is fmall. ‘Phe buildings, however, that furround it are fome of them 
fine; but they are more interefting than beautiful. ‘Vhis fpot is the immediate feat 
and heart of one of the moft celebrated republics that has exifted. St. Mark’s church, 
the Doge’s palace, the library, the Doge himfelf, the nobles, the famous cafinos, the 
coffee-houfes : thus, St. Mark’s fquare is the feat of government, of politics, and of 
intrigue. What Venice offers of power and pleafure, may be fought here; and you 
can ufe your legs commodioufly no where elfe. Venice fhines in church s, palaces, 
and one fine {quare; and the beauty of ihe large canals is great. W_4a! ihe wants are 
good common houfes, that mark the wealth and eafe of the people; mnitead of which, 
the major part are Gothic, that fecm almoft as old as the republic. Ot modern houfes 
there are few — and of new ones fewer; a {ure proof that the itate is not flourifhing. Take 
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it, however, on the whole, and it isa molt noble city ; certainly the the moft fingular 
to be met with in the world. The canal of the Giudecca, and the grand canal, are 
unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. Four great architects have contributed their 
talents for the fine buildings to be met with here; —Palladio, St. Micheli, Sanfovino, 
and Scamozzi. The church of St. Georgio Maggiore, by the fir(t, is of a noble fim. 
plicity ; and that of St. Maria della Saluta, by St. Michell, bas parts of admirable beau. 
ty; he feems always happy in his domes; and the portal of this church is truly ele- 
gant. If a genius were to arife at prefent at Venice, as great as Palladio, how would he 
find employment? ‘The tafte of building churehes is over: the rich nobles have other 
ways of {pending their incomes. Great edifices are ufually railed by newly acquired 
fortunes ; there are now either none, or too inconfiderable to decorate the city. In 
England, all animated vigour of exertion is among individuals, who aim much more 
at comfort within, than magnificence without ; aud for want of public fpirit and po- 
lice, a new city has arifen at London, built of baked mud and afhes, rather than bricks ; 
without fymmetry, or beauty, or duration; but diftinguifhed by its cleannefs, conveni- 
ence, and arrangement. At aprova, or rehearfal of a new opera, Il Burbero benefico, 
by Martini of Vienna, much to my entertainment. 

The 3d. ‘Yo the the arfenal, in which there is very little indeed worth the trouble 
of viewing ; travellers have given ftrange exaggerations of it; the number of fhips, 
frigates, and gallies is inconfiderable; and I came outof this famous arfenal, with a much 
meaner opinion of the Venetian naval force, than I had entered it. Yer they fay 
there are three thoufand men conftantly employed: if there are half the number, 
what are they about? The armoury is well arranged, clean, and in good order. 
The famous bucentaur is a heavy, ill built, ugly gilded moniter, with none of that 
light airy elegance which a decorated yacht has. <A thing made for pleafure only, 
fhould have at leaft an agreeable phyfiognomy. I know nothing of the ceremony fo 
good as Shen{tone’s ftanza, comparing the vanity of the Doge’s {plendour on that day, 
with the real enjoyment which a hermit on her fhore has of his ducal cara fpofa. ‘The 
fhips in this arfenal, even of eighty eight guns, are built under cover ; and this is not 
fo great an expence 2s might be thought ; the buildings are only two thick brick walls, 
with a very light roof: but the expence is probably much more than faved in the du- 
ration of the fhip. I mounted by the fcaffolds, and entered one of cighty-eight guns, 
that has been twenty-five years building, and is not above four-fifths finifhed at prefent. 
At the opera. The fex of Venice are undoubtedly of a diftinguifhed beauty ; their 
complexions are delicate, and, for want of rouge, the French think them pale; but it is 
not perfon, nor conyplexion, nor features, that are the characteriitic ; it is expreffion, and 
phyfiognomy ; you recognize great fweetnefs of difpofition, without that infipidity 
which is fometimes met with it; charms that carry a magic with them, formed for fen- 
fibility more than admiration; to make hearts feel much more than tongues fpeak. ‘They 
mult be generally beautiful here, or they would be hideous from their drefs ; the com- 
mon one, at prefent, is a long cloth cloak, and a man’s cocked hat. ‘Vhe round hat 
in England is rendered feminine by feathers and nbbons; but here, when the petti- 
coats are concealed, you look again at a figure before you recognife the fex. The 
head-dreffes I faw at Milan, Lodi, &c. fhew the tafte and fancy of this people. It is 
indeed their region; their productions in all the fine and elegant arts have fhewn a 
fertility, a facility of invention, that furpafles every other nation; and if a reafon be 
fought, for the want of energy of character with which the modern Italians have been 
reproached (perhaps unju-tly) we may poffibly find it in this exquifite talte—perhaps 
inconfiftent in the fame characters with thofe rougher and inore rugged feclings, at 
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refult from tenfion, not laxity, of fibre. An exquifite fenfibility has given them the 
empire of painting, fculpture, architecture, poetry, and mufic; whether or not to this 
it may be imputed that their beautiful country has been left under the dominion of 
Germans, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, is a quefton not difficult to decide, 

The 4th. Iam in double luck; two perfons, to whom I had letters, are returned 
from the country. I waited upon one of them who received me in a very friendly 
manner, and entered into a converfation with me interefting, becaufe on fubjeéts of im- 
portance. I explained to him the object of my travels; and told him that I refided a 
few days in great cities, for the advantage of converfation on thofe topics of political 
ceconomy, which concerned the general welfare of all nations. He told me very 
trankly that he was no farmer, and therefore for the practical part of my enquiries could 
not fay much: that as to the other objects, which were without doubt important, he 
would give me any information in his power. I faid, that I wifhed for none on points 
which the nature ef the government made improper to afk about ; and if inadvertently 
I fhould demand any thing of that complexion, he would have the goodnefs to pardon 
and pafs it by. He interrupted me ha(tily, ‘* foreigners are {trangely apt to entertain 
falfe ideas of this republic ; and to think that the fame principles govern it at prefent as 
are fuppofed to have been its guidance fome centuries paft. In all probability half of 
what you have heard about itis erroneous; you may converfe as freely at Venice as at 
Londons and the ftate is wife enough (for in fuch cafes it is really very moderate and 
tender) to concern itfelf not at all with what does not tend direCily to injure or difturb 
the eftablifhed order of things. You have heard much of fpies, and executions, and 
drownings, &c. but, believe me, there is not one circumftance at Venice that is not 
changed, and greatly too, even in twenty years.”? Encouraged by this declaration, I 
ventured to put enquiries on population, revenues, taxes, liberty, &c. and on the 
government as influencing thefe; and it gave me no flight fatisfaction to find that he was 
the man he had been reprefented ; —-able, keen, and intelligent ; who had feen much 
of the world, and underftood thofe topics perfectly. He was fo obliging as to afk me 
to fpend what time I could with him—faid, that for fome days he fhould be conftantly 
at home; and whenever it {uited me to come, he defired me to do it without ceremony. 
I was not equally fortunate with the other perfon ; who feemed fo little difpofed to enter 
into converfation on any fubject but trifles, that I prefently faw he was not a man 
for me to be much the wifer for: in all political topics it was eafy to fuppofe motives 
for filence; but relatively to points of agriculture, or rather the produce of eftates, 
&c. perhaps his ignorance was the real caufe of hisreferve. In regard to cicifbeifm, 
he was ready enough to chat; he faid that foreigners wer every illiberal in fuppofing 
that the cuftom was a mere cloak for vice and licentioufnefs ; on the contrary, he con- 
tended, that at Paris, a city he knew well, there is jult as much freedom of manners as 
at Venice. He faid as much for the cuftom as it will bear; mollifying the features of 
the practice, but not removing them. We may however hope, that the ladies do not 
merit the fcandal with which foreigners have loaded them ; and that the beauty of fome 
of ther is joined with what Petrarch thought it fo great an enemy to: 


Due gran nemiche infieme erano aggiunte 
Bellezza ed onefta — 





At night to a new tragedy of Fayel, a tranflation from the French; well acted by 
Signore and Signora Belloni. It is a circumftance of criticifm, amazing to my ears, 
that the Italian language fhould have been reprefented as wanting force and vigour, 
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and proper only for effeminate fubjeés. It feems, on the contrary, as powerfully exe 

reflive of lofty and vigorous fentiments, of the terrible and the fublime, as it is admia 
rable in breathing the fofteft notes of love and pity; it has even powers of harfh and 
rugged expreflion. There is nothing more {triking in the manners of different nations, 
than in the idea of fhame annexed to certain neceffities of nature. In England a man 
makes water (if I may ufe fuch an expreffion) with a degree of privacy, and a woman 
never in fight of our fex. In France and Italy there is no fuch feeling, ‘fo that Sterne’s 
Madame Rambouillet was no exaggeration. In Otahite, to eatin company is fhameful 
and indecent; but there is no immode(ty in performing the rites of love betore as many 
{peCtators as chance may affemble. ‘There is between the front rowof chairs in the pit and 
the orcheftra, in the Venetian theatre, a {pace of five or fix feet without floor; a well- 
dreffed man, fitting almoft under.a row of ladies in the fide-boxes, ftepped into this 
place, and made water with as much indifference as if he had been in the ftreet; and 
nobody regarded him with any degree of wonder but myfelf. It is, however, a beaftly 
trick: fhame may be ideal, but not cleanlinefs; for the want of it is a folid and un» 
doubted evil. For a city of not more than one hundred and fifty thoufand people, 
Venice is wonderfully provided with theatres; there are feven; and all of them are 
faid to be full in the carnival. The cheapnefs of admiflion, except at the ferious opera, 
undoubtedly does much to fill them. | : 

The sth. Another tour among palaces, and churches, and pictures; one fees too 
many at once to have clear ideas. Called againon — , and had another 
converfation with him better than afcore of fine pictures. He made an obfervation on 
the goodnefs of the difpofition of the common people at Venice, which deferves, in 
candour, to be noted; that there are feveral circumf{tances, which would have confi- 
derable effect in multiplying crimes, were the people difpofed to commit them: tft, 
the city is abfolutely open, no walls, no gates, nor any way of preventing the efcape 
of criminals by night, as well as by day :—2d, that the manner in which it is built, the 
narrownefs and labyrinth direction of the ftreets, with canals every where, offer great 
opportunities of concealment, as well as efcape: 3d, the government never reclaims of 
any foreign power a criminal that flies: 4th, there is no police whatever; and it is an 
error to fuppofe that the fyftem of e/pionage (much exaggerated) is fo direéted as to an~ 
{wer the purpofe: 5th, for want of more commerce and manufactures, there are great 
numbers of idle loungers, who muft find it difficult to live: 6th, and laftly, the go. 
vernment very feldom hangs, and it is exceedingly rare otherwife to punifh_—From 
thi: union of circum(tances it would be natural to fuppofe, that rogues of all kinds 
would abound ; yet that the contrary is the faét; and he aflured me, he does not be« 
lieve there is a city in Europe, of equal population, where there are fewer crimes, or 
attempts againft the life, property, or peace of others; that he walks the ftreets at all 
hours in the night, and never with any fort of arms. The conclufion in favour of his - 
countrymen is very fair; at the fame time I muft remark, that thefe very circumftances, . 
which he produces to fhew that crimes ought to abound, might, perhaps with as much 
truth, be quoted as reafons for their not being found. From the want of punifhment 
and police may probably be drawn an important conclufion, that mankind are always 
beft when not tod much governed; that a great deal may fafely be left to themfelves, 
to their own management, and to their own feelings; that law and regulation, necef- 
fary as they may be in fome cafes, are apt to be carried much too far; that frequent — 
punifhments rather harden than deter offenders; and. that a maze.of laws, for the pres. . 
fervation of the peace, with a {warm of magiltrates to protect it, hath much ftronger* 
tendency to break than to fecure it. It is fair to connec this circumftance of compara. 
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tive freedom from crimes, with feven theatres for only one hundred and fifty thoufand 
people; and the admiflicn fo cheap, that the lowelt of the people frequent them ; 
more, perhaps, in favour of theatrical reprefentations than all that Roufleau’s-brilliant 
genius could fay againft them. At night to another theatre, that of the trazi-comedy, 
where a young attrefs, apparently not twenty, fupported the principal ferious part with 
fuch juftnefs of aétion, without exaggeration, and {poke this charming language with 
fuch a clear.articulation and expreffion, as, for her age, was amazing. 

The 6th. Another vifit to iflands and manufactures, &c. 

The 7th. My lalt day at Venice; 1 made, therefore, a gleaning of fome fights I had 
before neglected ; and called once more on my friend , affuring him truly, 
thatit would ¢ive me pleafureto fee him in Enyland, or to be of any fervice to hin 
there. ‘The Corriere di Bologna a covered barge, the only conveyance, fets off to- 
night at eleven o’clock, I have taken my place, paid my money, and delivered my 
baggage; and as the quay from which the barge departs is conveniently near the opera- 
houfe, and f/ Burbcro di buon Cusre a&ted for the firft night, I took my leave of Sig- 
nore Petrillo’s excellent inn, which deferves every commendation, and went to the 
opera. I found it equal to what the prova had indicaicd ; it is an inimitable perform. 
ance; not only abounding with many very pleafing airs, but the whole piece is agree- 

-able, and does honour to the gentus and taite of Signore Martini. Swift, in one of 
his Jetters to Stella, after dining with lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, and going in the 
evening to fome ferub, fays, he hates to be a prince and a fcoundrel the fame day. 
I had to-night all this feeling with avengeance. From the reprefentation of a pleafing 
and clegant performance, the mufic of which was well adapted to ftring one’s feelings 
to a certain pitch, in clear unifon with the pleature that fparkled in fo many eyes, and 
founded from fo many hands—l itepped at once, in full contraft, into the bark Defto 
Corriere di Bologna; acabin about ten feet fquare, round which fat in-filence, and 
the darknefs vifible of a wretched lamp, a company, whofe rolling eyes examined, 
without one word of reception, each paflenger that entered. Vhe wind howled, and 

‘the rain beat in at the hole left for entering. My feelings, that thrilled during the 
evening, were diflipated ina moment, and the gloom of my bofom was foon in unifon 
with that of the {cene. 

Of this voyage from Venice to Bologna, all the powers of lancuaze would fail me to 
rive the ideal would wifh to mmpreis. ‘Vhe time | paffed in it I rank among the moft 
difagrecable days I ever experienced, and by a thoufand degrees the worit fince I left 
England; yet 1 had no choice: the roads are fo nfamoufly bad, or rather fo impraéti- 
cable, that there are no velturiit; even thofe whofe fortune adinits polling, make this 
paflage by water; and when IT found that Monfieur de la Lande, fecretary to the 
French ambaflador at ‘Turin, had made the fame Journey, in the fame conveyance, 
and yet in his book fays not a word again{t the acconimedation, how was I to have di- 
vined, that it could prove fo execrable? A littke more thought, however, would have 
told me that it was too cheap to be good, the price, for the whole voyaire of 125 miles, 
is only 30 paoli (17s. Gd.), for which you are boarded. © After a dav’s {pitting of a 
dozen people, in ten feet [quare (cnough to make a doy fick), mattreffes are fpread on 
the ground, and you reft on them as you can, packed almofl like herrings in a bar- 
rel; they are then rolled up and tumbled under a bulk, without the lead attention which 
fide is given you the night after ; add to this the odours of various forts eafy to ina. 
gine. At dinner, the cabin is the kitchen, and the padrone the cook, h- takes fnulf, 
wipes his nofe with his fingers, aud the knife with his aandkerchicf, winle he prepares 
the victuals, which he handles before you, ull you are tick of the idea of eating. Burt, 
| | | on 
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én changing the bark to one whofe cabin was too fmall to admit any cookery, he. 
brought his {leaks and faufages, rolled up in a paper, and that in his flac of abomina« 
tion (as Smollett calls a continental bandkerchicf), which he {fpread on his knees as he 
fat, opening the greafy treafure, for thofe to eat out of his lap with their hugers, whofe 
ftomachs could bearfuch a rpaft. Willan Englifh reader believe that there wore per. 
fons prefent who fubmitted, without a murmur, to fuch a voyage, and who were be. 
yond the common mercantile crews one meets with In a veftura ?--fome well dretied, 
with an appearance and converfation that betrayed nothing mcan. I draw cenclufions, 
operating ftrongly again{t the private and domeftic comforts of life, from fuch pub. 
lic vehicles: this is the only one for thofe who pafs to and from Venice, Bologna, 
}lerence, Rome, and Naples, and of courfe mult be exceedingly frequented; and 
there are no veitures by land to rivalit. Ifthefe people were clean, decent, and com- 
fortable at home, ts it credible that they would fubmit to fuch a mode of travelling ? 
The contraft would fhock them asit would Enelifhmen, who would move heaven and 
earth to eflablith a beticr conveyance, at a higher price. The people who travel thus 
form the great mais of a nation, if we except the poor; it is of little confequence how 
the Cornari and the Morofini hve; they live probably like great lords in other coun. 
trices; but the public and national profperity is intimately connected with the comforts 
and accommodations of the lower claflcs, which appear in Italy to be, on comparifon 
with England, miferably inferior. heir excellences, the ariflocrats of Venice, do not 
travel thus; and as to the people, whether they go on their heads, or in the mud, is 
all one to the {pirit of their government. For myfelf, I walked muclt of the journey, 
and efpecialiy on the banks of the Po, for the better view of that great river, now ren- 
dered immenfe by the late dreacful floods, which have deluged fo much of the coun- 
try. Along the banks, which are high dykes, raifed many feet again{t its depredations, 
there are matted huts at every hundred or two hundred yards, with men ftationed, 
called guardia di Po, ready to aflemble with their tools at a moment’s warning, in cafe 
of abreach; they have fires all night. Soldiers alfo make the rounds, night and day, 
to fee that the men are at their flations,—and to give affiftance i} wanted. ‘There is a 
known and curious piece of rocucry, again{t which much of this caution is bent; the 
mifchief of a breach is fo great, that when the danger becomes very linminent, the far- 
mers in the night, crofs the river in boats, 11 order to bore holes in the banks, to enae 
ble the water the eafier to make a breach, that by giving it a dircction contrary to that 
of their own lands, they may render themlelves fecure. For this reafon, the guards 
permit no navigation, except by privileged barks, like the corrieri, firing at all others 
that are feen on-the river. [tis now an immenfe body of water, twice, and in fome 
places perhaps even thrice as broad as the Thames at London. As to the face of the 
country, from the Lagunes to Ferrara, it is every where nearly the fame as what 1 
have fo often deforibed; whether grafs or arable, laid out into rows of pollards, with 
vines trained to them, at various diftances, but always near enough to pive the whole 
the appeerance ofa wood, when vicwed from the leatt diflance. It does not feem to 
want people, iowus and villages being numerous; and there are all the figns of a con- 
fiderable navigation; cvery village being a port, with abundance of barges, barks, 
boats, &c. Cofiee-houles remarkably abound in the Venetian dominions, at all towns, 
and even villages, where we pafled, they are to be found, fortunately for me, as they 
were my refource, to make amends for the dirty fingers and beaftly handkerchief of 
our Signore Padronc. Belore I entirely finith with Venice, I fhallinfert a few circum- 
flances, with which I] was favoured by an Italian, who refided fome time in that city, 
and had abilities that would not allow me ta doubt of his capacity in forming a trug 
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eftimate of any political circumftance, to which he direéted his attention. His account. 
of the principal nobility of the republic is fuch as would explain. much more than I. 
have feen or heard in their dominions. He fays, ‘ the education of the gréat is the 

difgrace of Venice. Men of the firft families are not only ignorant to a degree fhame- - 
ful in fo. enlightened an age, but they are educated in a bad ton; with ill manners, 

from ideas that are fuffered to be. inftitled by ‘dependents, which do not guit them 

through life; fixing, from early habit, the tafte for bad company; while a p-rnicious 

indulgence exempts them from all learning ; that this is fo general, and is fo extenfive 

in its influence, that, had the interior organization of this goyernment been lefs admira- 

ble, it would, from this very caufe, hive mouldered to nothing long ago: that the 

pride, of which they are accufed, is afcribable equ: lly to bad company and to igno. 

rance ; the firft gives them vague and improper ideas of their own importance, and the 

fecond infpires them with referve, to conceal their wnt of that knowledge which others, 

and efpecially foreigners, pofle(s: that the ill effects of this bad educ-tion will be feen 

more and more; the governments of Europe being at prefent infinitely more enlight- 

ened than in times pa{ft; and improved confiderab!y even in the laft twenty years. 

There is of neceflity, a {truggle among all nations, emulous to make the preateft pro. 

grels in ufeful knowledge, and to apply all knowledge to the moft ufeful purpoles ; 

in fuch a period, therefore (he added), any people who are ftationary, and more par- 
ticularly any government that is fo, will be out{tripped in the great courfe by their 
competitors, and perhaps trampled on, like the monarchy of France, by thofe in whom 
light hath taken the place of ignorance.”’ Pity that the richeft bloud in European veins 
fhould at prefent experience fuch an education! 

Here are about forty families, unqucftionably the moft ancient in Europe. All other 
countrics, except Venice, have been conquered, or over-run, or fo deltroyed, that the 
oldeft families may be dated comparatively from only modern periods ; he who looks 
back to a well defined anceltry, from the tenth and eleventh centuries, and who can 
thus trace his lineage feven or eight hundred years, is in every country refpe¢ted for 
antiquity; of this ftanding are the families of Bourbon, d’E{té, Montmorency, Cour. 
tenaye, &c. which are commonly efteemed the firft in Europe: but they are not 
efteemed fo at Venice. Some of the Roman families, which, from the ravages of the 
Hens, took fhelter in the ifles of Venice, and which were then confiderable enough to 
be entrufted with the government of their country, yet remain, and are unquettionably 
the moft ancient in Europe. De la Lande, from Frefdrotti, confines the electors of the 
firft Doge to twelve—Badver, Contarini, Morofini, Viepolo, Michiel, Sanudo, Gradeni- 
go, Memo, Falier, Dandolo, Barozzi, and Polano, which is of late extin@. In the 
next clafs he places Zu/tiniani, Cornaro, Bragadin, and Bembo; then come the families 
al ferrare del configlio, Querini, Dolfini, Soranzsa, Zorai, Marcello, Sagredo, Zane, and 
Salomon. But fince Mont de la Lande wrote, thvy have publifhed at Venice a Dizio- 
nario frorico di Tutte le Venete Patrizie Famiglie, 1780; compiled from a manufcript 
in St. Mark’s library ; this work does not accord with the preceding table; I have ex- 
tracted from it the following lift: ~ 

Badoer ; fua origine con la republica.— Bollani ; antichi tribuni.—Bragadin ; nei piu ri- 
moti fecoli della republica.—Ceift ; dagli antichi Mary di Rama, antichi tribuni.—Cioran ; 
negls elettori del primo Doge.— Contarini ; uno negli elettori del primo Doge. —Cornaro ; dagli 
antichi Gorneli di Roma, d’aprimiffimi tempi tenuta in Venezia—Emo ; nacque colla medefi- 
ma republica, Fofcarini ; Vennero 867 ; antichi tribunt.—Gradenigo; delle prime venute in 
Venezia. — Magno ; dalla prima fondazion di Venezia ; tribuni.— Marcello ; pare, che non 
Si poffa metter in dubio, che quefta famiglia difcenda dagli antichi Marcelli di Rom- ; 
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patichi tribuni.— Michieli; antichiffima di Venezia; gli elettori del primo Doge.—Moce- 
nigo; Gelfe prime venute in Venezia. Molin ; ftabilita in Venezia 897; antichi tribunt.. 
— Morofini; rifugiti per le incurzioni di Attila; fra gli elettori del primo Doge, e antiché- 
tribuni—Da Mofta; Vennero 454 rifugiati per Attila.— Nani; Vennero in Venczia fin 
dalla prima fua fondaxione; antichi tribuni.—Orio; rifugiati per Attila; antichi tribu. 
ni.—Pifani; dagh antichi Pifoni di Roma; delPantico configlio.—Querini ; elettori del 
primo Doge.—Sagredo; Vennero nel 485.—-Salomon ; tra le elettrici del primo Doge.— 
Sanudo ; dei primi fondatori della citta. —Semitecolo; fin dal 843; antico configlio.— 
Soranzo, fenza dubbio delle prime rifugite in Venezia ; antichi tribuni.—Tiepolo, gli elet- 
tori del primo Doge: antichi tribuni.—Trevifan, Vennero per Pirruzione d’ Attila.—Valier, 
rifugiti per le incurfione di Attila fino dal 423 ; tribuni antichi.—Venier, Vennero per At- 
tila ; antichi tribuni.— Zane, antichiffima famiglia di Venezia ; antico configlio.—Zen, dei 
12 elettori del primo Doge. Bembo, Coco, Dandolo, Falier, F.feart, Gritti, Maiipiero, 
Marini, Minio, Minotto, Moro, Muazzo, Nadal, Pefaro, Da Riva, Ruzini, Tron, Zuftoy 
all thefe antichi tribuni. | | | 

From the details of thefe families it appears, that many have an origin as old as At. 
tila the Hun, who invaded Italy in 452. If all thefe families be allowed to date from 
that period, (and no reafon appears againft it\ their origin may be traced to more than 
1300 years. The election, however’, of the firft Doge, in 697, by the twelve heads of 
the republic, is one of the moft authentic and the moft noted acts in the eftablifhment 
of any government. ‘lo this undifputed origin the preceding lift afligns the families of 
Civran, Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, Querini, Salomon, Tiepolo, and Zen, rejecting 
thus feveral families which have been commonly efteemed the firft in the republic, and 
which former writers have exprefsly ranked among the electors of the firft Doge. The 
only families in which both lifts agree are Contarini, Michteli, Morofini, and Tiepolo :' 
whether the others were, or were not, electors of the Doge, there 1s no queftion about | 
their great antiquity ; and it is equally certain that there are now actually at Venice 
from forty to fifty families which, in point of antiquity well afcertained, exceed all that 
are to be found in the reft of Europe. : 

And here I take leave of the Venetian lion; I am tired of it:—if the ftate were to 
build a pig-ftie, I believe they would decorate it with his figure. It is a beaft of no 
merit ;—for what is ferocity without humanity,—or courage without honour ?’—It wars 
only to deftroy ; and fpreads its wings not to proteét, but to cover, like the vulture of 
Mr. Sheridan, the prey that it devours. At Ferrara, the Padrone’s bufinefs ftopped 
him a-whole day ; but he pretended it was a want of oxen to draw the coaches, that 
carried us ten miles by land, from canal to canal. This was not amifs, for it enabled 
me to fee every thing in that town, which, however, does not contain much. The new 
part—new in comparifon with the reft, was built by Hercules II. Duke of Ferrara, who 
has laid out and diftributed the ftreets and a {quare in a manner that does honour to his 
memory. ‘They are all of a fine breadth, well paved, with trotoirs of brick, every 

_where defended by {tone pofts. I have feen no city fo regularly laid out, except Turin. 
The Palaz'zo of the Marchefe di Villa is an objet to examine; and at that fpot there 
isa very advantageous view of two noble firects. ‘The Palazzo di Bentivoglio is another 
confiderable building, with a vaft garden, full of bad ftatues; and even fome of foot- 
men, with laced hats and fhoulder-knots, in a {tyle fully as ridiculous as M. du Barré’s: 
at Toulouze. Inthe cathedral, a fine Guercino; and a marriage of Cana, by Bonona, 
a Ferrarefe painter, at the Chartreule. 1 paid homage to the tomb of Ariofto, a genius 
of the firft luftre; fince all modern ages have produced but three diftinguifhed epic © 
poets, what a glory to Italy to have given birth to two of them! the wonder greater, 
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however, that the third was not of tle fame country. From Ferrara to the canal, 
which leads.to Bologna, the road is, without any idea of comparifon, the worft in Eu. 
rope, .that pretends to be great and paffable. _ tis the natural rich foil of a flat wit 
country, rendered deeper by the late heavy rains; feven horfes drew a coach about a 
mile and a half an hour. Making and mending are philofophical experiments not tried 
here; and the country being inclofed, the hedges and ditches confine the carriages to 
poach through the mud of one direCon, inftcad of many. I walked for the molt part 
in the adjoining ficlds, the better to examine them. ~ Arrived at Bologna at twelve 
o’clock at night. 125 miles. | | | 
The 12th. Deliver letters. I found Sicnore Bignami at home. He is a confider- 
able merchant, who has attended to agriculture, fenfible and intelligent. An Englith 
merchant, at the Three Moors, informing me, that Mr. ‘Vaylor, who was at Carlfrhue 
for fome time, was now fetiled at Bologna, I] determined to wait on him, being the 
gentleman of whofe hufbandry, at Bitrons in Kent, I gave an account in my Faftern 
Tour. Taccordingly went, mn the evening, to Mr. ‘Taylor's converfazione. We has 
handfome apartments in the Palazzo Zampieri, and lives here agreeably with his beau- 
tiful and amiable family ; a finer progeny of daughters and fons is hardly to be feen, 
or that forms a more pleafing focicty. As I did not know, till I got to Bologna, that 
Mr. ‘Taylor had left the Court of Carlfrhue, 1 was caver to hear why he had quitted a 
fituation which was fo congenial with his love of agriculture. This gentleman, travel. 
ling in Germany, became known to the Margrave of Baden, where that enthufiattic 
love of agriculture, which, for the good of mankind, fume minds feel, induced him to 
take a farm of that prince. ‘Thus was a gentleman, from the beft cultivated part of 
Kent, Axed on a farm of five hundred acres in Germany. We carried his point, im- 
provéd the farm, ftaid four years, and would have continued to the infinite advantage 
of the country, if the minifters of the Margrave had had as much underftanding, and 
as liberal a mind as their mafter. Iam inclined to beleve that no man can fucceed on 
the continent of Europe (unlefs under a prince witha character of fuch decided energy 
‘as the late King of Prufha) provided he be really practical. Ife has no chance if he 
be not well furnifhed with the rubbifh which ts found in academics and focieties~ give 
him a jargon of learning, the ference of names and words, letting things and practice 
go elfewhere, and he will then make his way, and be looked up to. To the opera, 
where there is nothing worth hearing or feeing, except only a young finger, Signora 
Nava, whofe voice is one of the clearelt and {wectelt tones Lever heard; fhe has great 
powers, and will have, for fhe is very young, great expreflion. It was the Thecduro ré 
di Corfica of Paiefello. | 
The 13th. ‘he Pellegrino and St. Marco being full, has fixed mein this brutal hole, 
I Tre Maurreiti which is the only execrable inn I have b:en inn (in a city} fince I 
entered Italy. It has every circumilance that can render it deteftable 5 dirt, negligence, 
filth, vermin, and impudence. You fit, walk, eat, drink, and fleep with equal incon. 
venience. <A tour among the palaces and churches. ‘Vhe great collection of palitings 
in the Zampicri palace contains a tow pieces of fuch exquifite merit, that they rivet the 
{p<ctator by admiration. ‘Lhe St. Peter, of Guido; the Hagar, of Guercino; and the | 
Dance, of Albano. Monf. Cochin fays, the Guido is not only a chef @euvre, but the 
fineft picture in Italy, enfin ccfe un chef @euvre SF le tableau le plus parfait, gar la 
re-union de toutes les parties de la peinture quit foit cn tale.  \t ts certainly a molt 
noble piece of two figures, but wants, of neceflity, the pociry of a iale told by many, 
To pleafe me, the Guercino, of which lhe fays hitle more. than its being rrés beau, has 
an expreffion delicious, that works on a fine fubiect to a great effect: it is more nature 
than 
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than. painting. Hagar’s countenance {peaks a language that touches the heart; and 
the pathetic fimplicity of the child is-in unifon with all the mother’s feelings. The 
mellow warmth and tender foftnefs of the colouring of the Albano, with the fwectnefs 
of the expreffion, are inimitable. In the church ‘of St. Giovanne in Monte, there is’ 
the famous St. Ceciia of Raphacl, of which Sir Robert Strange has given ‘fo fine a 
print, and'in which he has done ample juftice to. the original. “The St. Agnes of Do. 
menichino, 1 the church of that name, and Job on his throne, by Guido, at the Men- 
dicanti, are two others that mult be vifited. Dine with Signore Bignami; he is a con- 
fiderable merchant, and therefore J nced not flare at this hofpitality in Italy; with great 
fatistaction IT nnd that no minute is loft in his company, «as he ts obliging enough to 
pardon the number of mv enquiries. In the evening to Mr. Taylor’s; this gentle- 
man’s difcourfe is inter efling to my purfuit, for he has always had a great predilection 
for acriculture, and has practifed it with intellizence and fuccers, The Marchefe di 
Mare ea who is marricd toa very pretty F. pelith lady, prefent alfo; a fenfible man, . 
who feemed pleated with the opportumty of ex <p! aining to me feveral circumftances, — 
relative to tythes and texation, that 1 was enquiring into. Ne ts a fingular inftance at 
Bologna, of going into company with bis wife, and confequently fuperfeding the ne- 
ceffity or want of a cicifbeo. He is regarded by his countrymen for this, pretty much 
as he would be if he walked on his head, inftead of his feet. How Rrangely doth it 
appear to them, that an Italian ncbieman fhould prefer the company of a woman he 
marricd from aflection, and think there 1s any pleafure when he embraces his children, 
in believing them his own! Here I met alfo the Baron de Rovrure, a French noble- 
man, and Madame la Marquile de Bouille, both in their way to Naples; they feem 
agreeable people. Mr. Taylor, and his two charming daughters, have apparently a 
pleafing fociety here. ‘Thefe ladies fpeak French and German like n natives, and before 
they Icave italy will do the fame with Italian; they pamt agrecably, and have confider- 
able mufical talents; thus accomplithments will not be wanted to fecond the graces 
they owe to the beneficence of nature. | bad fome information from Mifs Taylor, to- 
night, relative to the expences of houlekecping, which will give an idea of the cheap- 
nefs of Italy; premifing (of which more in another place that the paolo is fixpence, 
and that there are io b fe init. As to becf, mutton, bread, &c they are all over 
Iiurope too Nearly on a par to demand much attention; where meat is very fine, it is 
nominally dear; aud where It ts bad, it is called cheap: but the difference deferves 
little notice. Mr. VPaylor contracts with a traiteur for his table, nine.in the parlour 
and five in the kuichen, 20 pacli a day for dinner; for fupper he pays extra, and is. 
{upplicd to his fatisfachion-—a proof, it any be wanted, of the cheapnefs of Bologna. 
Tt is rema:kable that there is not the diflerence between the prices of any of the articles, 
and the fame thing in Fngland, that there is between the contracling prices, and the 
ratio with us, a few per cent. in the former, but fome hundred per cent, in the latter ; 
a {ure proof that dearnefs and che vapnels of living docs not depend on prices per pound, 
but on the modes of living. avery tave n-keeper, traiteur, or other contractor of 
any fort in England, will have a price that fhall give him a fortune in a few years ; 
and fervants, inftead of fubmitiing to the ceconomy which their mafters may think it 
neceflary to “eftabuth, will not live an hour with them if they are not permitted ta de. 
vour them. 

The .4th. with Signore Bignami and his family, to his country feat, abort five miles 
from Bologna, on the road to Piftoia; fpend an agrecable day, entirely dedicated to. 
farming. ‘Vhe houle is handfome, and finely fituated ; the entertainment truly hofpi- 
table, and tie information, given in a cool confiderate walk, through every field of the 
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farm, fuch ‘as js little liable to error. A circumftance at this country feat deferves 
noting, a6 it ‘tmirks the abundance of thieves: the chambcrs had the windows all fhut 
fo clofe, and faftened with fo much attention, that I enquired the réafon;. and was 
anfwered, that if the greateft care be not taken, thieves will break in, and plunder a 
houfe of every thing portable. The fhutters, to both windows and doors, were inlaid 
with bars of iron, to prevent their being fawn through. ‘The conelufion we mult draw 
' from fuch a circumftance is certainly little favourable, at firft fight, to the lower clafles, 
but that is always unjuft, for they are ever what the police, law, and government of a 
country make them. In the evening, again at Mr. Taylor’s; a houfe, in which no one 
will have the extré, and want the’inclination. The Marchefe Marefchotti there, who 
had the goodnets to continue his attentions to my enquiries, and to give me fome valu- 
able information: I had alfo the pleafure of converfing, on the famé fubjects, with the 
Conte di Aldrovandi. a 3 ra 
_ There is a room, at the Tre Mauretti, which, communicating with feveral apart- 
ments, the guefts have it in common: among them was a young Ballatrice, waiting 
here for an Englifhman, to attend her to Venice; fhe was pretty and communicative ; 
had fome expenfive trinkets given her, to the amount of a confiderable fum, by her 
lover, who proved (for fecrecy was not among her qualities) to be a rider, as we fhould 
call him, to a manufacturing houfein England. An Italian merchant prefent remarked, 
that the profit of the Englifh on their manufactures, mu({t be enormous, or they could 
not fupport ele Ge at fuch an expence, fome of whom travel in Italy poft, from 
town to town, and, when arrived, amufe themfelves, it is plain, with fuch comforts as 
the good humour of the country throws in thei way. 7 7 
The 15th. The rencontre at Mr. Taylor’s of the French gentleman, the Baron de Rov- 
rure, and Madame de Bouille, has been produdtive of an engagement to travel together. 
to Florence, with Signore Grimaldi, and Mr. Stewart, a Scotch gentleman *, juft arrived 
from Geneva, and going alfo to Florence. We fet off in three vetture this morning. 
The country from Bologna to Florence is all mountainous ; mott of it poor and barren, 
with fhabby, ragged, ill preferved wood, {potted with a weak and ftraggling cultivation. 
Houfes are fcattered over molt of it, but very thinly. We dined’ at Loiano, much in 
the ftyle of hogs; they {pread for us a cloth, that had loft, by the {nuff and greafy fin- 
gers of vetturini, all that once was white; our repa{ft was black rice broth, that would 
not have difgraced the philofophy of Lycurgus, liver fried in rancid oil, and cold cab- 
bage, the remnant of the preceding day. We pleaded hard for faufage, eggs, or good 
bread and onions, but in vain. We laid, not flept'm our clothes at Covigliano, hoping, 
not without fears, to efcape the itch. Such accommodations, on fucha road, are really 
incredible. It is certainly one of the moft frequented that is to be found in Europe. 
Whether you goto Florence, Rome, and Naples, by Parma, Milan, or Venice; that is, 
- from all Lombardy, as well as from France, Spain, England, Germany, and all the 
morth, you pafs by this route, confequently one would expect, at every poft, a tolerably 
good inn, to catch the perfons whom accident, bufinefs, or any other derangement of 
plan might induce to ftop between Bologna.and Florence. The only place poffible to 
fleep at, with comfort, is Mafchere, about forty miles from Bologna, but, for travellers 
who go any other way than poft, forty miles are no divifion of fixty-four. Ifthe road 
were in England, with a tenth of the traffic, there would be an excellent inn at every 
four or five miles, to receive travellers properly, at whatever diftance their accidental 
epertare made moft convenient: but England and Italy have a gulph between them ” 
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in the ponents of life, much wider than the channel. that parts Dover and Calaig,—-_s 
a7miles. ae 2 | ae 
; "the 16th. On entering Tufcany, our baggage was examined, and plumbed for Flo-_ 
rence; the firft moment I fet foot in this country, therefore, I find one grofs error of 
the ceconomiftes, who have repeated, from one another, in at leaft twenty performances, 
that the grand Duke had adopted their plan, and united all taxes in one, upon the net 
produce of land. Having crofled the higheft ridge of the Appenines, for feveral miles 
in the clouds, and therefore feeing no profpect, defcended at Mafchere, for a while, in 
a better region; from the inn, the view is rich and fine. "We noted here a wonderful 
improvement in the figure and beauty of the fex; the countrywomen are handfome, 
and their drefs is very becoming; with jackets, the fleeves puckered and tied in puffs, 
with coloured ribbons; broad hats, fomething like thofe worn by ladies in England 
with riding habits; their complexions are good, and their eyes fine, large, and expref- 
five. We reached Florence, with juft light enough to admire the number of white. 
houfes f{pread thickly every where over the mountains that furround the city. But be- 
fore we. enter, I muft fay a-word or two of my French fellow travellers: Monf, le 
Baron is an agreeable polite man, not deficient in the power to make obfervations that 
become a perfon of fenfe: the life of Madame de Bouille would, if well written, form 
an entertaining romance; fhe went, early in the laft war, to St. Domingo with her 
hufband, who had a confiderable property there; and on her return fhe was taken in 
a French frigate, by an Englifh one, after a very {mart engagement of three hours, 
and carried into Kinfale, whence fhe went to Dublin, and to London: this is an out- 
line which fhe has filled up very agreeably with many incidents, which have kept her in 
perpetual motion; the prefent troubles in France have, I fuppofe, added her and the 
Baron to the infinite number of other French travellers, who fwarm, to an incredible 
degree, every where in Italy. She is lively, has much converfation, has feen a good 
deal of the world, and makes an agreeable compagnon de voyage. 37 miles. 

The 17th. Laft night, on arriving here, we found the Aguila Nera, and Vanini’s fo 
fulf, that we could not get chambers; and the great Mr. Meggot looked into our ca- 
briolets to examine us, before he would give an anfwer, pretending, that his were: be- 
{poken; and then affured us, as we had no air that promifed good plucking, that his 
were engaged. At the Scudi di Francia, where there are many excellent and well fure 
nifhed-apartments, we found all we wanted, but dearer than common, ten paoli a head 
a-day ; our merchant leaves us to-morrow morning, for Leghorn, and the reft of the 
company divide, to find lodgings. Waited on Moni. de Streinefberg, the Grand duke’s 
private fecretary, for whom I had letters: Iam out of luck, for he is immerfed in bufi- 
nefs and engagements, as the court goes to Pifa to-morrow morning, for the winter. 
This, 1 fappote, is of no confequence to me, for what court is therein the world that 
would give or receive information from a farmer? The objects for which I travel are 
of another complexion from thofe which fmooth our paths in a court. And yet the 
Grand Duke has the reputation of being, in refpe€t to the objects of his attention, the 
wifeft prince in Europe. So much for the fovereign of this country—let me but find 
fome good farmers in it, and T fhall not be difcontented. 

The 18th. Fixed this morning in lodgings (del Sarte anelef via dei Foffit,) with the 
Marchionefs, the Baron, and Mr. Stewart. My friend, Profeflor Symonds, had given. 
me a letter to his Excellency Philippo Neri, who I found was dead; but hearing that 
his brother, Signore Neri, was not only living, but prefident of the Georgofili Society, 
I waited on him, and gave him the letter that was defigned for his late brother ; he re- 
ceived me politely, and recollecting the name of Young, being quoted by the Marquis 
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de Caffaux, ini ‘his 4* Mechanifm des Societes,’’ and being informed that I was the per- 
fon, remarked, that this ingenious writer had made fome ufe of my calculations, to found 
his theory: of'the national debt of England; a very curious fubjeét, on which he fhould 
like’ much to converfe with me: and afked, if I looked upon Ae debt as fo harmlefs ? 
Ltetd him, that J thought Monf. de Caffaux’s book full of original and ingenious re- 
‘harks, and many important ones, particularly his condemnation of the colonizing fy{- 
tern ; but that asto the national debt of England, it originated in the knavery of thofe 
* who borrowed, and in the folly of thofe who lent; perpetuating taxes that took money 
from induftrious people, in order to give it to idle ones. That the liberty of England 
. enabled it to flourifh beyond that of any other fociety in the world, not becaufe it had a 
‘national debt, but in fpite of fo great an evil. — Well, Sir, he replied, I havejuft the idéa 
of it that you haye, and I could not conceive how a country could pay eight or nine 
aiillions of guineas a year, in intereft, without being the weaker and poorer. He then 
enquired into my plan, commended highly the object of my journey, which, he was 
-pleafed to fay, had fo little refemblance to that of the great mafs of my countrymen, 
that he hoped I met with no impediments in gaining the information I wifhed ; and 
added, that he was very forry he was going to Pifa, or he fhould have been happy in pro- 
euring me all in his power, though he was no practical farmer. Signore Neri appears 
fo be well informed, fenfible, and judicious; has a large collection of books, on ufeful 
fubjects, particularly the various branches of political ceconomy, which he fhews, by his. 
converfation, to have confulted with effeét. 
_ Afterall. I had read and heard of the Venus of Medicis, and the numberlefs cafts I had 
feen of it, which have made me often wonder at defcriptions of the original, I was eager 
to hurry to the triduna, fora view of the dangerous goddefs. It is not eafy to fpeak of 
fuch divine beauty, with any fobriety of language; nor without hyperbole to exprefs 
one’s admiration, when felt with any degree of enthufiafm ; and who but muft feel ad- 
miration at the talents.of the artift, that thus almoft animated marble? If we fuppofe an 
original, beautiful as this {tatue, and doubly animated, not with life only, but ‘with a 
paflion for fome favoured lover, the marble of Cleomenes is not more inferior to fuch 
life, in the eyes of fuch a lover, than all the cafts I have {een of this celebrated {tatue are 
to the inimitable original. You may view it till the unfteady eye doubts the truth of 
its own fenfation: the cold marble feems to acquire the warmth of nature, and promifes 
to yield to the impreffion of one’s hand. Nothing in painting fo miraculous as this. 
A fure proof of the rare merit of this wonderful production is, its exceeding, in truth 
of reprefentation, every idea which is previoufly formed ; the reality of the chiflel goes 
beyond the expectancy of imagination ; the vifions of the fancy may play in fields of 
creation, may people them with nymphs of more than human beauty; but to imagine 
life thus to be fafhioned from ftone; that the imitation fhall exceed, in perfeCtion, all 
that common. hature has to offer, is beyond the compafs of what ordinary minds have a 
power of conceiving. In the fame apartment there are other ftatues, but, in the prefence 
of Venus, who is it that can regard them? They are, however, fome of the fineft in the 
world, and mutt be referved for another day. Among the pictures, which indeed form 
a noble collection, my eyes were rivetted on the portrait of Julius IT. by Raphael, which, 
if I poffefled, 1 would not give for the St. John, the favourite idea he repeated fo often. 
The colours have, in this piece, given more life to canvafs, than northern eyes have been 
accuftomed:to acknowledge. But the ‘Titian!—enough of Venus ;—at the fame mo- 
ment to animate marble, and breathe on canvafs, istoo much. By hufbanding the lux~ 
ury of the fight, let us keep the eye from being fatiated with fuch a parade x3 charms: 
retire to repofe on the infipidity of common objects, and return another day, to gaze 
| | wi 
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with freth admiration. In ‘the afternoon, by. appointnient, to Signore Prepofto Laftel, 


author of the Corfo a’ Agricoltura, and other much efteemed works, to whom I. had 
letters. He was to have carried me to Signore Zucchino, direGtor of the ceconomical 
garden, for whom aifo I had recommendations ; I hoped to efcape feeing this garden— 
and the rain feconded my wihhes, for it would not allow us to ftir; and that gentleman 
coming to Signore Laftri’s, I had the pleafure of a converfatiun on our favourite topic. 
Signore Zucchino feems an animated character, {peaks of agriculture in a {tyle that gives 
me a good opinion of his purfuits; made me very friendly offers of whatever affiflance 
wasin his power, during my ftay at Florence, and appointed another day for viewing the 
ceconomical garden. At night to the opera, the Trame del Luffo, of Cimarofa; the 
mufic as good as the finging bad, and the dancing execrable. An Englifh gentleman, 
of the name of Harrington (the younger,) whom I had met at Mr. Taylor’s, at Bologna, 
entering lato converfation, mentioned, among other topics, that the Margrave of An- 
fpach, who is here with Lady Craven, wifhed to know me perfonally, in order to fpeak 


to meon the fubject of Spanifh fheep, his highnefs having imported them to Anfpach. 


I replied, that, ona farming topic, I fhould be happy in the converfation of any prince, 
who loved the fubje& enough to import a better breed. ‘The father foon after joining 
‘us, and probably having been told, by his fon, what had paffed, obferved to me, that the 
Margrave was very fond of agriculture, and had made great improvements; adding, 
‘that if I wanted to be introduced to him, he would introduce me.”’ This was another 
bufinefs ;——-my expreifing a defire to be prefented to a fovereign prince, not at his own 
court, appeared to be an awkward intrufion; for no idea could be more difguftful to 
me, than that of pufhing myfelf into fuch company. I replied, therefore, that if it were 
the defire of the Margrave to have any converfation with me, and he would inform me 
of it, in any way he thought proper, I would certainly pay my refpects to him, with 
great readinefs. ‘The Margrave wasat the opera; Mr. Harrington quitted me, as if to 
goto him. I fuppofe the converfation was mifunderftood, for Lady Craven does not 
feem, by her book, to be much of a farmer. . 
The roth. Call on Signore Tartini, fecretary to the royal academy Georgofili, and 


on Lord Hervey, our minifter here ; both abfent. Another turn in the gallery brought 


a repetition of that pleafure which is there to be reaped, in the exuberance of a plentiful 
harveft. ‘The woman, lying an 2 bed, by Titian, 1s probably the fineft picture, of one 
figure, that is to be feen in the world. A fatyr and nymph, by Hannibal Caracci; a 
Correggio; a Carlo Dolci. Among the ftatues—the Apollo, the Wreftlers, the Whet- 
ter, as itis called, the Venus rifing from the bath, the Ganimede. What an amazing 


collection ! I have been many years amufing myfelf with looking at the ftatues in Eng- 


land! very harmlefsly :—my pleafure of that kind is at end. In {pite of every effort to 
the contrary, one cannot (unlefs an artift, who views not for pleafure but as a critic) 
help forming eternal comparifons, and viewing very coldly pieces that may perhaps have 
merit, but are inferior to others which have made a deep imprefiion. But the paintings 
and {tatues in this gallery are in fuch profufion, that, to view them with an attention ade- 
quate to their merit, one ought to walk here two hours a day for fix months, In the 
afternoon, waited on Signore Fabbroni, author of fome works on agriculture, that have 
rendered him very well known, particularly a little treatife in French, entituled, Re- 


Jlexions fur Petat atucl de ? Agriculture,” printed at Paris in 1780, which is one of the | 


beft applications of the modern difcoveries in natural philofophy to agriculture, that has 
been attempted; it isa work of confiderable merit. I had two hours very agreeable and 
inftructive converfation with him: he is lively, has great fire and vivacity, and that va- 
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luable talent of thinking for himfelf, one of the beft qualities a man can poffefss with.- 
out which, we.are little better than horfes in a team; trammelled to follow one ano 
ther. Heis very well inftruéted ‘° * “he politics of Tufcany, connected with agri- 
culture... | ; a er oe Bia, a 
The 2oth. Eagly in the morning, by appointment to Signore Tartini, to whofe atten- 
tions I am obliged, not only for a converfation on my favourite fubjeét, but for fome 
books ‘of his writing, which he prefented me with; among others, the Giornale 
@ Agricoltura di Firenze,” which was dropped for want of encouragement. He accom- 
panied me to Signore Laftri’s, and then we went together to the ceconomical garden of 
Signore Zucchino, for which the Grand Duke allows three hundred crowns a-year, be- 
fides fuch labour as is wanted; and the profeffor reads leCtures in fummer. The eftae. 
blifhment of fucha garden does honour toa fovereign ; becaufe it marks an attention to: 
objects of importance. But it is greatly to be regretted they do not go one ftep further,. 
and, inftead of a garden, have a farm of not lefs than three hundred Englifh. acres ;- 
moft of them are poffeffors of farms ; a well fituated one might eafily be cholen,.and the 
whole conducted at.an expence that would be amply repaid by the practical benefits 
flowing from it. Signore Zucchino’s garden is much cleaner, and in. neater order than. 
any other I have feen in Italy: but it is not eafy to form experiments in a few acres,. 
that are applicable to the improvement of a national agriculture. He is an active, ani-. 
mated charatter, attached to the purfuit (no {mall merit in Italy,) and would makea very 
good ufe of his time, if the Grand Duke would do with him as the King of Naples has. 
“done by his friend Signore Ralfamo—fend him to practife in England. I told. him fo, 
and he liked the idea very much. We had fome converfation concerning Signore Bal- 
famo, agreeing that he had confiderable talents, and great vivacity of character.. I re- 
gretted that he was to {tay only a year in England ; but admitted, that there were few 
men who could make fo good a ufe of fo fhort a period. Signore Zucchino fhewed me: 
tlie MS. account of my farm, which Signore Balfamo.had fent him*. A profeffor of. 
agriculture in Sicily, being fent by his fovereign, and wifely fent, to. England for inftruc-. 
tion in agriculture, appears to me to be an epoch in the hiftory of the human mind. From. 
that ifland, the moft celebrated of all antiquity for fruitfulnefs and cultivation, on whole 
exuberance its neighbours depended for their bread—and whofe practice the greateft nati- 
ons confidered as the moft worthy of imitation: at a period toowhen wewere in the woods,, 
contemned for barbarity, and hardly confidered as worth the trouble of conquering.. 
What has effe€ted fo enormaus a change? Two words explain it, we are become free, 
and Sicily enflaved. We were joined, at the garden, by my good friend from Milan,. 
the Abbate Amoretti, a new circumftance of good fortune for me. To-day, in my walk 
in the gallery, I had fome converfation with Signore Adamo Fabbroni, brother of the 
gentleman I mentioned before, and author alfo of fome differtations iy Se 
particularly Sopra il quefito indicare le vere teori delle ftime dei terreni’’ trom which: 
i inferted an extraé in the Annals of Agriculture,—alfo.a Journal of Agriculture, pub-. 
Jifhed at Perugia, where he refided feven years; but asit did not.fucceed for more that: 
three, he dropped it. It is remarkable how many writers on this fubjeé there are at. 
-prefent at Florence: the two Fabbronis, Laftri, Zucchino, Targioni, Paoletti, whom I. 
am to vifit in the country, attended by Signore Amoretti; they fay he is the moft prace. 
tical of all, having refided conftantly on his farm.. I {pent an hour very agreeably, con-. 
templating one ftatue to-day, namely, Bandinelli’s copy of the Laocgon, which isa pro-: 


© L Ged him in my neighbourhood in Suffolk. 
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duétion that does honour to modern ages; I did not want this copy to remind me of . 
another moft celebrated one, and of the many very agreeable and inftrudtive hours | 


have {pent with its noble owner the Earl of Orford. 

The 21ft. Signore Tartini had engaged the Abbate Amoretti, and myfelf, to go this 
day to his country-feat, but it rained inceffantly. The climate of Italy is fuch as will not 
make miany men in love with it; on my cpnfcience, I think that of England infinitely 
preferable. If there were not great powers of evaporation, it would be uninhabitable. 
It has rained, more or lefs, for five weeks paft; and more, | fliould conceive, has fallen, 
than in-England in a year. In the evéning to the converfazione of Signore Fabbroni, 
where I met Signore Pella, dire€tor of the gallery ; Signore Gaietano Rinaldi, director. 
of the pofts; another gentleman, admini(trator of the Grand Duke’s domains, I forget 
his name; the Abbate Amoretti, &c. It gave me pleafure to find, that the company 
did not aflemble in order to converfe on the trivial nonfenfe of common topics, like fo 
many coteries in all countries. They very readily joined in the difcuffions I had with. 
Signore Fabbroni; and Signora Fabbroni herfelf, who has an excellent underftanding, 
did the fame. “By the way, this lady is young, handfome, and well made; if Titian, 
were alive, he might form from her a Venus not inferior to thofe he has immortalized 
on his canvafs ; for it is evident, that his originals were real, and not ideal beauty. Sig-. 
nora Fabbroni is here, but where is Titian to be found? 

The 22d. In the forenoon to-the converfazione of the fenator Marchefe Ginori, wliere: 
were aflembled fome of the letterati, &c. of Florence ; the Cavaliere Fontana, fo well 
known in England for his eudiometrical experiments, Zuechino Laftri, Amoretti, the 
Marchefe Pacci, who has a reputation here for his knowledge of rural affairs, Signore: 
Pella, &c. The converfazioni are commonly in an evening, but the Marchefe Ginort’s. 
1s regularly once a week in a morning; this nobleman received me very politely: indeed 
he is famous for his attention to every object that is really of importance ; converfes ra- 
tionally on agriculture, and has himfelf, many years ago, eftablifhed, in the neighbour: 
hood of Florence, one of the moft confiderable manufactories of porcelain that-is to be 
found in Italy. Dine with his Majefty’s envoy extraordinary, Lord Hervey, with 9 great. 
party of Englifh ; among whom were Lord and Lady Elcho, and Mr. and Mifs Char- 
teris, Lord Hume, Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, Mr. Digby, Mr. Tempeft, Dr. Cleghorn,. 
profeffor of hiftory at St. Andrew’s, who travels with Lord Hume, with ten ora dozen 
others.. I had the honour of being known to Lord and Lady Hervey in Suffolk, fo they 
were not new faces to me; of the others, I had never feen any thing: the company 
was too numerous for a conyverfation, from which much was to be gained. I fat by tne 
fellow of an Englith college ; and my heels had more converfation with his fword than. 
I had with its owner: whena man begins every fentence with a cardinal, a prince, or a 
celebrated heauty, I generally find myfelf in too good company; but Mifs Charteris,. 
who feems a natural character, and was at her eafe, confoled me on the other fide. At 
this dinner (which, by the way, was a {plendid one), I was, according to a cuftom that 
rarely fails the worft dreffed man in the company; but I was clean, and as quietly in 
repofe on that head, as if I had been either fine or elegant. The time was, when this 
fingle circum{tance would have made me out of countenance, and uneafy. Thank my 
ftars, I have buried that folly. I have buta poor opinion of Quin, for declaring that he 
could not afford to go plain: he was rich enough, in wit, to have worn his breeches, on 
his head, if he had pleafed ; but a man like myfelf, without the talent of converfation, 
before he has well arranged his feelings, finds relief ina good coat or a diamond ring. Lord. 
Hervey, in the moft friendly manner, defired I would make his table my own, while I 
was at Florence,—that I fhould always find a cover, at three o’clock, for dinners are’ 
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not the cuftom here, and you will very rarely.find me from home. ‘This explains the 
Florentine mode of living; at Milan, great dinners are perpetual, here the nobility never 
sive them, 1 have no idea of a fociety worth a farthing, where it is not the cuftom to 
dine with one another. ‘Their convérfazioni are good ideas, when there are no cards,— 
but much inferior to what one has at a dinner for a fele& party. In England, without 
this, there would be no‘converfation ; and the French cuftom, of. rifing immediately 
after.it, which is that alfo of Italy, deftroys, relatively to this obje@, the beft hour in the 
whole day. | | | _-. 
e 23d. To the gallery, where the horrible tale of Niobe and her children is told 
fo térribly well in ftone, as to raife in the {pectator’s bofom all the powers of the .pa- 
thetic. ‘The action of the miferable mother fhielding the laft of her children againtt 
the murdering fhafts of Apollo, is inimitable; and the figure of that youngeft of the 
children, perfection. ‘The two figures, which ftrike me molt, are the fon who has 
gathered his drapery on his left arm, and the companion, a daughter, in the oppofite - 
corner. ‘lhe expreflion of his face is in the higheft perfection, and the attitude, and 
whole figure, though much repaired, incomparable. ‘The daughter has gathered her 
‘drapery in one hand, behind her, to accelerate her flight; fhe moves againft the wind, 
and nothing can be finer than the pofition and motion of the body, appearing through 
the drapery. There are otlicrs of the group alfo, of the greateft force and fire of at- 
titude ; and 1 am happy not to bea critic inftructed enouzh to find, as Monf. de la 
Lande fays, that the greateft part of the figures are bad. They certainly are not equal ; 
they are the work of Scopas, a Greek fculptor. Dine with Lord Elcho, at Meggot’s ho- 
tel; Lord Hume, Mr. Tempeft, Mr. Tyrrhit, as well as Lord Elcho’s family and Dr. 
Cleghorn, prefent: fome agreeable converfation ; the young perfons have engaged 
in fport to walk on foot to Rome; right—TI like that. If the Italians be curious in 
novelty of character, the pafling Iinglifh are well framed to give it. | 
The 24th. In the morning, with Abbate Amoretri, and Signore Zucchino to the 
porcelain manufacture of the Marchefe Ginori, four miles to the north of Florence. 
It is faid to be in a flourifhing flate, and the appearance of things anfwers the defcrip-. 
tion. It is a good fabric, and many of the forms and the defigns are elegant. They 
work catts of all the antique ftatues and bronzes, fome of which are well executed. 
‘Their plates are a zechin each (gs.) and a complete fervice, for twelve covers, 107 ze- 
chins. ‘To the Marchefe Martelli’s villa; a very handfome refidence. This -noble- 
man is a friend of Signore Zucchino, and, under{tanding our intention, of making it 
a farming day as well as a manufacturing one, ordered a dinner to be prepared, and 
his factor to attend for giving information, apologizing for his own abfence, on account 
of a previous engagement. We found a very handfome repaft ; too much for the oc- 
cafion:—and we drank—a/la Inglefe, fuccefs to the plough! in excellent wine. 
‘The fa€tor then condudted us over the farm: he is an intelligent man, and anfwered 
‘my numerous enquiries, apparently with confiderable knowledge of the fubje&. Re- 
‘yrned at night to Florence. : | | 
» The 25th. Early in the morning, with Signore Amoretti, to Villa Magna, feven 
miles to the fouth of Florence, to Signore Paoleiti; this gentleman, curé of that. pa- 
crifh, ‘had been mentioned to me as the mott practical writer on agriculture, in this part 
of Italy, having refided always in the country, and with the reputatian of being an ex- 
cellent farmer. We tound him at home, and pafled a very initrudtive day, viewing 
his farm, and receiving much information. But I muft note, that to this expreflion, 
farm, muit not. be annexed the Englifh idea ; for Signore Paoletti’s confiilts of three 
poderi, that is, of three houfes, cach with a farmer and his family, a//a meta, who cul- 
| 5 tivate 
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tivate the ground, and have half the produce. Itis unneceffary to obferve, that when- | 
ever this is the cafe, the common hufbandry, good or bad, ‘mut be purfued. It will 
farprife my Englifh readers to find, that the moft praétical writer at Florence, of vreat 
reputation, and very defervedly fo, has no other than-a metayer farm. But let it not ’ 
be thought the leaft reflection on Signore Paoletti, fince he clafles in this refpect, with 
his fovereign, whofe farms are in the fame regimen. Signore Poletti’s maples for vines 
appeared to be trained with much more attention than common in ‘Tufcany, and his 
olives were in good order. This day has given me a fpecimen of the winter climate of 
Italy ; Enever felt fuch a cold piercing wind in England. Some fnow fell ; and I could 
fcarcely keep myfelf from freezing, by walking four or five miles an hour. Al! water 
Hot in motion from its current or the wind, wasice; and the ificles, from the dripping 
fpringsin the hills, were two feet long. In England, when a fierce N. E. wind blows 
in a foe froft, we have fuch weather; but, for the month of November, I believe 
{uch a day has not been felt in England fince its creation. he provifion of the Flo- 
rentines again{t fuch weather is truly ridiculous: they have not chimnies in more than 
half the rooms of common houfes; and thofe they do not ufe; not bécaufe they are 
not cold, for they go fhivering about, with chattering teeth, with an idea of warmth, 
from a few wood afhes or embers in‘an earthen pan; and another contrivance for their 
feet to reft upon. Wood is very dear, therefore this miferable fuccedaneum is for 
economy. Thank God for the coal fires of England, with a climate lefs fevere by 
half than that of Italy! I would have all nations love their country ; but there are few 
more worthy of fuch affection than our bleffed ifle, from whicii no one will ever travel, 
but to return with feelings frefh ftrung for pleafure, and a capacity renovated by a thou- 
fand comparifons for the enjoyment of it. 3 
The 26. To the Palazzo Pitti. IT have often read about ideal grace’ in: painting, 
which I never well comprehended, till I faw the Madonna della Sedia of Raphael. I do 
not think either of the two figures, but particularly the child, is ftrictly in nature ; 
yet there is fomething that goes apparently beyond it in their expreflion; and as paf- 
fion and emotion are out of the queftion, tt is to be refolved into ideal grace. ‘The air 
ef the virgin’s head, and the language of the infant’s eyes, are not eafily transfufed by 
copyilts. A group of four men at atable, by Rubens, which, for force and vigour of 
the expreflion of nature, is admirable. A portrait of faul IML. by Vidian, and of a-Me- 
dicis, by Raphael. A virgin, Jefus, and St. John, by Rubens, in which the expreflion 
ef the children is hardly credible. A Magdalen, and portrait of a woman ina a {carlet 
habit, by Titian. A copy of Corregio’s holy family, at Parma, by Barrocio Cataline, a 
copy of Salvator Rofa, by Nicolo Caffalve ; and laft, not leaft, a marine view, by Salvator. 
— But to enumerate fuch a vaft profufion of fine pieces, in fo many fplendid apartments, 
is rmpoffible ; for few fovereigns have a fincr palace, or better furniihed. ‘Tables in- 
laid, and curiofities, both here and at the gallery, abound, that deferve examination, to 
mark the perfection to which thefe arts have been carried, in a country where you do 
not find, in common life, a door to open without wounding your knuckles, ora win- 
dow that fhuts well enough to exclude the Appenine {nows. ‘The gardens of this pa- 
lace contain ground that Brown would have made delicious, and many fine things that 
itineraries, guides, and travels dwell amply on. | . 
The 27th. To the palace Poggio Imperiale, a country-feat of the grand Duke’s, 
only a mile from Florence, whichis an excellent houfe, of good and well proportioned 
rooms, neatly fitted up and furnifhed, with an air of comfort without magnificence, 
except in the article beds, which are below par. ‘There is a fine veltibule and faloon, | 
that, in hot weather, muft be very pleafant; but our party were frozen through a 
| : : the 
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rvey’s rooms are warm, from carpets and good fires; but thole 





ate the only nes I have feen here. We have a fine clear blue fky and a bright fun, 
with a tharp‘froft and a cutting N. E. wind, that brings all-the fnow of the Alps, of 


Hungary, Poland, Ruffia, and the frozen ocean to one’s fenfation, ~You have a fun 
that ‘excites perfpiration, if you move faft; and a wind that drives ice and {now to 
your vitals, And this is Italy, celebrated by fo many hafty writers for -its delicious 
climate! To-day, on returning home, we met many carts loaded with ice, which I 
' found, upon meafure, to be four mches thick; and we are here between latitude 43, 
and 44. The green peafe in December and January, in Spain, fhew plainly the fupe- 
tiority of that climate, which is in the fame latitude. The magnitude and fubftantial 
folidity with which the Palazzo Ricardi was built, by a merchant of the Florentine re- 
public, is aftonifhing ; we have, in the north of Europe (now the moft commerci- 
—al-part of the globe), no idea of merchants being abie to raife fuch edifices as 
thefe.. The Palazzo Pitti was another inftance; but asit ruined its mafter, it deferves 
not to be mentioned in this view; and there are at “Florence many others, with fuch 
a profufion of churches, that they mark out the fame marvellous influx of wealth, ari- 
fing from trade. ‘To a mind that has the leaft turn after philofophical inquiry, read- 
‘ing modern hiftory is generally the moft tormenting employment that a man can have 3. 
one is plagued with the actions of a deteftable fet of men, called conquerors, ‘heroes, 
and great generals; and we wade through pages loaded with military details; but 
_svhen you want to know the progrefs of agriculture, of commerce, and induftry, their 
effet in different ages and nations on each other—the wealth that refulted—the divi- 
fion of that wealth—its employment—and the manners it produced—all is a blank. 
- Voltaire fet an example, but how has it been followed? Here is a cieling of a noble 
faloon, painted by Luca Giordano, reprefenting the progrefs of human life. ‘The in- 
vention and poetry of this piece are great, and the execution fuch as muft pleafe every 
one, The lrbrary is rich ; I was particularly ftruck with one of the rooms that con- 
tains the books, having a gallery for the convenience of reaching them, without any 
difagreeable effe&t to the eye. In England we have many apartments, the beauty of 
which is ruined by thefe galleries: this is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, within the 
cafes, well lighted: by one moderate window ; and is fo pleafing a room, that if I were 
to build a library, I would imitate it exactly. After vifiting the gallery, and the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti, we are naurally nice and faftidious,—yet in the Palazzo Ricardi are fome 
paintings that may be viewed with pleafure. In the evening to the converfazione of 

Signore Fabbroni; the affembly merits the name ; for fome of the beft inftructed peo- 
ple at Florence meet there, and difcufs topics of importance. Signore Fabbroni is not 
only an ceconomifte, but a friend to the Tufcan mode of letting farms a//a meté, which 
_hethinks is the beft for the peafants ; his abilities are great ; but facts are too ftubborn | 
for him. | | 7 

_ The 29th. Churches, palaces, &c. In the afternoon to St. Firenze, to hear an ora- 
torio.. At night to a concert,- given by a rich Jew on his wedding: a folo on the vio- 
jin, by Nardini.——-Crouds—candles —ice—fruits-—heat—and—fo forth. 

‘The 30th. To Signore Fabbreni, who is fecond in command under il Cavaliere Fon- 
tana,-in the whole mufeum of the Grand Duke; he fhewed me, and our party, the 
cabinets of natural hiftory, anatomy, machines, pneumatics, magnetifm, optics; &c. 
which are ranked among the fineft collections in the world ; and, for arrangement, or 
rather éxhibition, exceed all of them ; bat note, no chamber for agriculture ; no col- 
leétion of machines, relative to that firlt.ofarts ; no mechanics, of great talents or abi- 
lities, employed in improving, eafing, and fimplifying the common tools ufed by the huf- 
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bandman, or inventing new ones, to add to his forces, and to leffen the expence of his 
efforts! Is not this an objec as important as magnétif{m, optics, or aftronomy? Or 
rather, is it not fo infinitely fuperior, as to leave a comparifon abfurd ? Where am I to 
travel, to find agricultural cftablifhments, on a fcale that fhall not move contempt? If 
I find-fsone fuch in the dominions of a prince reputed the wifeft in Europe, where am I 
to go'fet'them ? | _ 

Owr Annual Regifter gave fuch an account, a few years paft, of the new regulations 
of the Grand Duke, in relation to burials, that I have been anxious to know the truth, 
by fuch inquiries, on all hands, as would give me not the letter of the law only, but 
the practice of it. The fact, in the above-mentioned publication, was exaggerated. 
The bodies of all who die in a day are carried in the night, on a bier, in a linen cover- 
ing (and not tumbled naked into a common cart), to the church, but without any lights 
or finging ; there they receive benediction; thence they are moved to a houfe, prepa- 
red on purpofe, where the bodies are laid, covered, on a marble platform, and a voiture, 
miade for that ufe, removes them to the cemetery, at a diftance from the city, where 
they are buried, without diftinGtion, very deep, not more than two in a grave, but no 
coffins ufed. All perfons, of whatever rank, are bound to fubmitto thislaw, except 
the Archbifhop, and women of religious orders. This is the regulation and the prac- 
tice; andI fhall freely fay, that I condemn it, as an outrage on.the common feelings of 
mankind ; chicfly, becaufe it is an unneceffary outrage, from which no ufe whatever © 
flows. ‘To prohibit lights, finging, proceflions, and mummery of that fort, was ration- 
al; but are not individuals to drefs, and incafe the dead bodies, in whatever manner 
they pleafe? Why are they not permitted to fend them, if they chufe, privately into 
the country, to fome other burying place, where they may reft with fathers, mothers, 
and other connections? Prejudices, bearing on this point, may be, .if you pleafe, ri- 
diculous; but gratifying them, though certainly of no benefit to the dead, is, however, 
a confolation to the living, at a moment when confolation is moft wanted, in the hour 
of grief and mifery. Why is the impaffioned and ftill loving hufband, or the tender 
and feeling bofom of the father, to be denied the laft rites to the corpfe of a wife ora 
daughter, efpecially when fuch rites are neither injurious nor inconvenient to fociety ¢ 
The regulations of the Grand Duke are, in part, entirely rational,—and that part not 
in the leaft inconfiftent with che confolation to be derived from a relaxation in fome 
other points. But, in the name of common fenfe, why admit exceptions? Why is 
the Archbifhop to have this favour? Why the religious? This is abfolutely de- 
{tructive of the principle on which the whole is founded’; for it admits the force of 
thofe prejudiccs I have touchedon, and deems exemption from their tie as a favour ! 
Itis declaring fuch feelings follies, too abfurd to beindulged, and, in the fame breath, 
affigning the indulgence, as the reward of rank and purity! If the exemption be a 
privilege fo valuable, as to be a favour proper for the firft ecclefiaftic, and for the re- 
ligious of the fex only,—you confefs the obfervance to be diredtly, in fuch proportion, 
a burthen, and the common feelings of mankind are fanétioned, even in the moment 
of their outrage. Nothing could pardon fuch an edict, but its being abfolutely free 
from all exemptions, and its containing an exprefs declaration and ordinance to be ex- 
ecuted, with rigour, on the bodies of the Prince himfelf, and every individual of his fa- 
mily. | | : : 
Deceuiber 1. To the fhop of the brothers Pifani, fculptors, where, for half an hour 
I was foolifh enough to with myfelf rich, that I might have bought Niobe, the gladiator, 
Diana, Venus, and fome other cafts from the antique ftatues. I threw away a few: 
paols, inftead of three or four hundred zéchins. Before I quit Florence, I muft ob- 
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ferve, that befides the buildings and various objeéts I have mentioned, there are nam: 
berlefs, which T have not feen at ali;—the famous bridge Ponte della Santa Trinita 
leferves, however, a word: jit is the origin of that at Neuillé and others in France, 
but mych’more beautiful ; being indeed the firft in the world. “The circumf{tance that 
firikes ‘one at Florence, is the antiquity of the principal buildings; every thing ine fees 
confiderable, is of three or four hundred years ftanding ; of new buildings, there are 
next to none; all here remind one of the Medicis: there is hardly a ftreet that has 
‘not fome monument, fome decoration, that bears the ftamyp of that f{plendid ‘magnifi- 
cent family. How commerce could enrich it fufficiently, to leave fuch prodigious re- 
‘mains, is a queftion not a little curious; for I may Venture, without apprehenfion ‘to 
affert, that all the collected magnificence of the Houfe of Bourbon, governing for eight 
hundred years twenty millions of people, is trivial, when compared with what the 
Medicis family have left, for the admiration cf fucceedin ages — fovereigns only of the 
little mountainous region of Tufcany, and with not more than one million of fabjes. 
And if we pafs on to Spain, or England, or Germany, the fame aftonifhing contraft 
will ftrike us. Would Mr. Hope, of Amfterdam, faid to be the greateft merchant in 
the world, be able, in this age, to form eftabliihments, to be compared with thofe of 
the Medicis? We have merchants in London, that make twenty, and even thirty 
-thoufand pounds a year profit, but you will find them in brick cottages, for our modern 
London houfes are no better, compared with the palaces of Florence and Venice, 
ere€ted in the age of their commerce; the paintings, in the poffeffion of our mer- 
chants, a few daubed portraits; their ftatues, earthen-ware figures on chimney-pieces ; 
their libraries—their cabinets,—-how contemptible the idea of a comparifon! It isa 
remarkable fact, that with this prodigious commerce and manufacture, Florence was 
neither fo large nor fo populous as at prefent. This is inexplicable, and demands inqui- 
ries from the hiftorical traveller :—a very ufeful path to be trodden by a man of abili- 
ties, who fhould travel for the fake of comparing the things he fees with thofe he reads. 
of. Trade, in that age, muft, from the fewnefs of hands, have been a fort of mono. 
poly, yielding immentle profits. From the modern ftate of Florence, without one new 
howe that rivals, in any degree, thofe of the fourtecnth.or fifteeth centuries, it might be 
thought, that with their commerce, the llorentines loft every fort of income; yet there 
is no doubt, that the revenue from land is, at this moment, greater than it was in the 
mot flourifhing age of the republic. The revenue of ‘Tufcany is now more equally 
fpent. ‘The government of the Grand Dukes I take to have been far better than the 
republican, for it was not a republic equally formed from all parts of the territory, but 
a city governing the country, and confequently impoverifhing the whole, to enrich itfelf, 
which is one of the worft fpecies of government to be found in the world. When Italy 
was decorated with fine buildings, the rich nobles mult have {pent their incomes in 
raifing them: at prefent, thofe of Florence have other methods of applying their for- 
tunes; not in palaces, not in the fine arts, not in dinners ;—the account I received was, 
that their incomes cre, for the greateft’part, confumed by keeping great crowds of do- 
meltics; many of them married, with their familics; as in Spain. - The Matchefe Ri- 
cardi has forty, each of which hath a family of his own, fome of them under-fervants, 
but all maintained by him. His table is very magnificent, and ferved with all forts of 
delicacies, yet never any company at it, except the family, tutors, and chaplains. The 
houfe of Ranuzzi hath a greater fortune, and alf> a greater number of domeftics in 
the fame ftile. No dinners, as in England ; no fuppers,,as in France; no parties; no 
expenfive equipages ; little comfort; buta great train of idle lounging penfioners, taken. 
from ufeful labour, and kept from productive indultry ; one of the worft ways of 
= Pe | {pending 
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fpending. their forturies, relatively to: the public good, that could have been adopted. ‘ 
flow inferior to the encouragement of the fine or the ufeful arts! o 

~ The manner in which our little party has paffed their time has been agreeable enough, 
and wonderfully cheap: we have been very well. ferved by a ¢raiteur, with plenty of 
good things, well dreffed, at 4 pao/s a head for dinner, and a flight repaft at night; 
fugar, rum, and lemons for punch, which both French and Italians like very well, added 
a trifle more. Thefe articles, and the apartment, with wood, which is dear, and the 
weather, as I noted, very cold, made my whole expence, exclufive of amufements, 3s. 6d. 
a day Englifh, which furely is marvelloufly cheap ; for we had generally eight or ten 
things for dinner, and fuch a defert as the feafon would allow, with good wine, the 
beft I have drunk in Italy. ‘The Abbate Amoretti,- who, fortunately br me, arrived 
at Florence the fame day as myfelf, was lodged with a friend, a canon, who being 
obliged to be abfent in the country moft of the time, the Abbate, to fave the fervants 
the trouble of providing for him only, joined our party, and lived with us for fome 
days, adding to our common bank no flight capital in good fenfe, information, and 
agreeablenefs. Madamede Bouilte’s eafy and unaffected character, and the good humour 
of the Baron, united with Mr. Stewart, and his young friend, to make a mixture of 
nations—of ideas—of purfuits—and of tempers, which contributed to render converfa- 
tion diverfified, and the topics more in eontraft, better treated, and more interefting ; 
but never one idea, or one fyllable, that caft even a momentary fhade acrofs that flow 
of eafe and good humour, which gives to every fociety its beft rclifh. There was not 
one in the party which any of us wifhed out of it; and we were too much pleafed. with 
one another to want any addition. Had [not beenturning my face towards my family, 
and the old friends I left in England, I fhould have quitted our little fociety with more 
pain. Half adozen people have rarely been brought together, by fuch mere accident, 
that have better turned the little nothings of life to account (if I may venture to ufe the 
expreffion) by their beft cement—good humour. an 

The 2d. The day of departure muft needs give fome anxiety to thofe who cannot 
throw their fmall evs on fervants. Renew my connection with that odious Italian 
race, the vetturini. Ahad agreed for a compagnon de voyage ; but was atone, which I 
liked much better. ‘To ftep at once trom an agreeable fociety, into an Italian voiture, 
is a kind of malady which does not agree with my nerves. The belt peuple appear 
but blanks at fuch a moment: the mind having gotten a particular impuHfe, one can~ 
not fo foon give it another. The inn at Mafchere, where I found no fire, but in part- 
nerfhip with fome Germans, did not tend much to revive chearfulnefs, fo I clofed 
myfelf in that which Sancho wifely fays, covers a man all over like a cloak.————18 
miles. | , 

The 3d. Dine at Pietra Mala, and, while the dinner was preparing, I walked to the - 
volcano, as it is called. It isa very fingular fpectacle, on the flope of a mountain, 
without any hole cr apparent crevice, or any thing that tends towards a crater; the 
fire burns among fome ftones, as if they were its fuel; the flame fills the fpace of a . 
cube of ‘about two feet, befides which there are ten or twelve fmaller and inconfiders 
able flames. ‘Thefe J extinguifhed in- the manner Monf. de la Lande mentions, by - 
rubbing hard with a ftick among the finall flones: the flame catches again in a few 
moments, but in a manner that convinces’me the whole is merely a vent to a current 
of inflammable air, which Signore Amoretti informed me hag been lately afferted by 
fome perfon who has tried experimentson it. The flame reviyes with {mall explofions, _, 
exactly like thofe of inflammable air fired from a fmall phial; and when I returned ta: . 
the inn,.the landlord had a bottle of it, which he burns at pleafure, to thew his guefts. ~ 
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The caufe of this‘phoenomenon has been fought in almoft every thing but the real fact: 
Iam furprifed; the fire is not applied to fome ufe. It would boit a confiderable copper” 
conftantly, withopt the expence of a farthing. If 1 had it at Bradfield, I would burn 
brick or lime, and boil or bake potatoes for bullocks and hogs at the fame time. Why _ 
not build a houfe on the fpot? and let the kitchen-chimney furround the flame? there 
would be no danger in living in fuch a houfe, certainly as long as the flame continued 
to burn. It is true the idea of a mine of inflammable air, juft under a houfe, would 
fom-times, perhaps, alarm one’s female vifitors: they would be afraid of a magazine 
of vital air uniting with it, and at one explofion blowing up the ceconomical edifice. 
On the whole, the idea is rather too volcanic for Bradfield: Italy has things better: 
worth importing than burning mountains. The King of Poland’s brother, the pri- 
mate, {topping at Pietra Mala a day for illnefs (the 25th or 26th November), the wea- 
ther was fo fevere that it froze his Cyprus wine; milk was as hard as ftone, and burft 
all the veffels that contained it. On whatever account Englifhmen may travel to: 
Tufcany, let not a warm winter be among their inducements.—-Sleep at that hideous 
hole Leiano, which would be too bad for hogs accuftomed to a clean ftye.———26: 
miles. | . 
The 4th. The paflage of the Appenines has been a cold and comfortlefs journey to. 
me, and would have been much worfe, if I had not taken refuge in walking The 
hills are almoft covered with fnow: and the road, in many delcents, a fheet of ice.. 
At the St. Marco, at Bologna, they brought me, according to cuftom, the book to- 
write my name for the commandant, and there I fee Lady Erne and fua figlia, and Mr. 
Hervey, Odtober 14. Had my ftars been lucky enough to have given me more of the 
focicty of that cultivated family, during my ftay in Italy, it would have fmoothed fome 
of my difficulties. 1 miffed Lord Briftol at Nice, and again at Padua. He has travel- 
led, and lived in Italy, till he knows it as well as Derry; and, unfortunately for the 
fociety of Suffolk, ten times better than Ickworth. Call on Mr. Taylor, and find, to 
ny great concern, two of his children very ul. Abbate Amoretti, who left Florence a. 
few days ago, is here to my comfort, and we fhall continue together till we come to 
Parma. This is indeed fortunate, for one can hardly with for a better fellow.traveller.. 
20 miles. 
The sth. Vifit the Inftitute, which has acquired a greater reputation than it merits. 
Whoever has read any thing about modern Italy, knows what it contains.. I never 
view mufeums of natural hiftory, and cabinets of machines for experimental philofophy, 
but with a fpecies of difguit. I hate expence, and time thrown away for vanity and 
fhew more than utility. A well arranged laboratory, clean, and every thing in order, 
in a holy-day drefs, is deteftable ; but I found a combination of many pleafures in the 
diforderly dirty laboratories of Mefirs. de Morveau and la Vofier. ‘There is a face of 
bufinels ; there is evidently work going forwards; and if fo, there is ule. Why move 
here, and at Florence, through rooms well garnifhed with pneumatical inftruments that 
are never ufed? ‘Why are not experiments going forward? If the profeffors have 
not time or inclination for thofe experiments, which it is their duty to make, let others, 
who:are willing, convert {uch machines to ufe. Half thefe implements grow good for 
nothing from reft; and, before they are ufed, demand to be new arranged. You thew 
me abundance of tools, but fay not a word of the difcoveries that have been made by 
them. <A prince, who is at the expence of making fuch great colleétions of machines, 
fhould always.order a feries of experiments to be carrying on by their means. If I were 
Grand Duke of Tufcany, I fhould fay, ‘*‘ You, Mr. Fontana, have invented an eudio- 
meter; I defire that you will carry on a feries of trials to afcertain every —— 
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which changes the refult, in the qualities of airs, that.can be afcertained by the nitrous, - 
teft; and if you have other inquiries, which you think more important, employ fome | 
perfon upon whom you can depend.” —And to Mr. John Fabbroni, ‘* You have made 
five trials on the weight of geoponic foils, taken hydroftatically; make five hundred 
more, and let the fpecimens be chofen in conjunétion with the profeffar of agriculture. 
You have explained how to analyze foils—analyze the fame fpecimens.”” When men ~ 
have opened to themfelves careers which they do not purfue, it is ufually for want of 
the means of profecuting them; but in the mufeum of a prince; in fuch cabinets as 
at Florence or Bologna, there are no difficulties of this fort, —and they would be bet- 
ter employed than in their prefent ftate, painted and patched, like an opera girl, for the 
idle to ftare at. What would a Watfon, a Milner, or a Prieftley fay, upon a propofal 
to have their laboratories brufhed out clean and {pruce? I believe they would kick out 
the operator who came on fuch an errand. In like manner, I hate a library well gilt, 
exadtly arranged, and not a book out-of its place; I am apt to think the owner better 
pleafed with the reputation of his books, than with reading them. Here is a chamber 
for machines applicable to mechanics ; and the country is full of carts, with wheels two 
feet high, with large axles; what experiments have been made in'this chamber to in- 
form the people on a point of fuch confequence to the conduc of almoft every art?. I 
have, however, a greater quarrel than this with the Inftitute. There is an apartment of 
the art of war and fortification. Is there one of the machines of agriculture, and of fuch 
of its proceffes as can be reprefented in miniature '————No: nor here, nor any where 
elfe have I feen fuch an exhibition; yet in the King’s library at Paris, the art of Englith 
gardening is reprefcented in wax-work, and makes a play-thing pretty enough for a child 
to cry for. ‘The attention paid to war, and the neglet of agriculture in this Inftitute, - 
gives me a poor opinion of it. Bologna may produce great men, but fhe will not be 
indebted for them to this eftablifhment. View fome churches and palaces, which I did 
not fee when here before. Inthe church of St. Dominico, a flaughter of the Innocents, 
by Guido, which will command attention, how little inclined foever you may be to give 
it, Vhe mother and the dead child, in the fore-ground, are truly pathetic, and the 
whole piece finely executed. ‘The number of highly decorated churches at Bologna is _ 
furprifing. ‘They count, I thint:, above an hundred; and all the towns, and many 
villages in Italy, offer the fame fpetacle; the fums of money inveftcd in this manner 
in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, and fome even in the feventeenth, are truly 
amazing ;. the palaces were built at the fame time, and at this period all the reft of 
Europe was in a {tate of barbarifm: national wealth muft have been immenfe, tq have | 
fpared fuch an enormous fuperfluity. This idea recurs every where in Italy, and wants 
explanation from modern hiftorians. The Italian republics had all the trade of Eu- 
yope; but what was Europe in that age? England and Holland have had it this age 
without any fuch effects; with us architecture takes quite a different turn; it is the dif- 
fufion of comfort in the houfes of private people; not concentrated magnificence in 
public works. But there does not appear, from the fize and number of the towns in 
Italy, built in the fame ages, to have been any: want of this; private houfes were nu- 
merous and well ereéted. A difference in manners, introducing new and unheard-of 
luxuries, has probably been the caufe of the change. In fuch a diary as this, one can 
onty touch on a fubject—but the hiftorians fhould dwell on them, rather than on bat. 
tles and fieges. | : 7 

The 6th. Left Bologna, with Abbate Amoretti, in a vertura, but the day fo fine and | 
frofty,. that we walked three-fourths of the way to Modena. Pafs-Anfolazen, the feat 
of the Marchefe Abbergatti, who, after having paffed his grand climacteric, has tl 
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married a bailarina, of {eventeen. ‘The country to Modena is the fame as the flat part. 
of the Bolognefe ; it is all a dead level plain, inclofed by neatly wrought hedges againtt. 


the road, with a view of diftinguifhing properties. I thought, on entering the Mode-. 
nefe dominions, acrofs the river, that I obferved rather a decline in neatnefs and good 
management. _ View the city; the ftreets are of a good breadth, and moft of the houfes 
with good fronts, with a clean painted or well wafhed face—the effet pleafing.. In the 
evening to the theatre, which is of the oddeft form I have feen. We had a hodge-podge 
of a comedy, in which the following paflage excited fuch an immoderate laugh, that it. 
is worth inferting, if only to fhew the tafte of the audience, and the reputation of the 
ballarine ; “ Era un cavallo st bello, s2 fvelto, st agile, di bel petto, gambe ben fatie, groppa 
groffa, che fe foffe frato una cavalla, converebbe dire che l'anima della prima ballerina del- 
teatro tra/migrata in quella.’ Another piece of miferable wit was received with as much 
applaufe as the moft fterlng:—Arlech. ‘* Chi e quel ré che ha la pit gran corona del 
monda ? Brighel.  ** Quello che ha la tefta piu piccola.”’ 24, miles. | 

-The 7th. To the ducal palace, which is a magnificent building, and contains a con- 
fiderable colle&ion of pictures, yet a melancholy remnant of what were once here. 
The library, celebrated for its contents, is fplendid; we were fhewn the curious MS. 
of which there is an account in Dela Lande. The bible made for the D’Efté family 
_is beautifully executed, begun in 1457, and finifhed in 1463, and coft 1875 zechins. 
In the afternoon, accompanied the Abbate Amoretti to Signore Belentani; and in the 
evening to Signore Venturi, profeflor of phyficks in the univerfity, with whom we 
{pent a very agreeable and inftructive evening. We debated on the propriety of. ap- 
plying fome political principles to the prefent {tate of Italy ; and I found, that the pro- 
feffor had not only confidered the fubjects of political importance, ‘but feemed pleafed 
to convetfe upon them. 

The 8th. Early in the morning to Reggio. This line of country appears to be one 
of the beft in Lombardy ; there is a neatnefs in the houfes, which are every where {cat- 
tered thickly, that extends even to the homefteads and hedges, to a degree that one 
does not always find, even in the beft parts of England ; but the trees that fupport the 
vines being large, the whole has now, without Jeaves, the air of a foreft. In fummer 
it mult be an abfolute wood. The road isa noble onc. Six miles from Modena, we 
paffed the Secchia, or rather the vale ruined by that river, near an unfinifhed bridge, 
_ with a long and noble caufeway leading to it on each fide, which docs honour to the 
Duke end {tates of Modena. It being a e/a (the immaculate conception), we met the 
country people going to mafs; the married women had all muffs, which are here wed- 
dig prelents. Another thing I obferved, for the firft time, were children ftanding 
ready in the road, or running out of the houfes, to offer, as we were walking, affes 
to ride: they have them always faddled and bridled, and the fixed price is 1 fol per: 
mile. This fhews attention and induftry, and is therefore commendable. A country- 
man, who had walked with us for fome diflance, replied to them, that we. were not 
~Signora d’afini. Inthe afternoon to Parma, The country the fame, but not with 
that air of neatnefs that is between Reggio and Modena; not fo weil inclofed, nor fo 
well planted; and though very populous, not fo well built, nor the houfes fo clean and 
neat, ” Pafs the Eufa, a poor miferable brook, now three yards wide, but a bridge for 
it a quarter of a mile long, and a fine vale, all deftroyed by its ravages; this is the 
boundary of the two duchies. 30 miles. | . | : 

The gth. At the academy is the famous picture of the holy family and 5t. Jerome, 
by Correggio, a mafter more inimitable perhaps than Raphael himfelf. To my unlearn- 
ed eyes, there is in this painting fuch a fuffufion of grace, and fuch a blaze of beauty, 
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ap ftrike me ‘blind (to ule another’s expreffion) to all defeéts which learned eyes have 
found in‘it. I-have admired this piece often in Italy in good copies, by no érdinary 
mafters, but none come near the origial. The head of the Magdalen is reckoned ths | 
chef d’euvre of Correggio. The celebrated cupola of thé Duomo is fo high, fo much 
damaged, and my eyes fo indifferent, that I leave it for thofe who have better. At St, 
Sepolcro, St. Jofeph gathering palms, &c. by the'fame great hand. There are works 
by him alfo in the church of St. John, but not aihaae Opuntia and a copy of his fa~ 
mous Notte. _At the academy is a fine adoration, by Mazzola. ‘lhe great theatre here 
is the largeftin the world. In the afternaon to thé citadel; but its governor, Count 
Rezzonjco, to whom | had a letter, is abfent from Parma. Then to the celebrated 
reale typografia of Signore Bodoni, who fhewed me many works of fingular beauty. 
The types, I think, exceed thofe of Didot at Paris, who otten crowds the letters clofe, 
as if to fave paper. ‘Ihe Daphne and Chloe,.and the Amynta, are beautifully exe- 
cuted; I bought the latter as a fpecimen of this celebrated prefs, which really does. 
honour to Italy. Signore Bodoni had the title of the printer to the King of Spain, 
but never received any. falary or even gratification, as I learned in Parma from another 
quarter; where I was alfo informed, that the falary he has from the duke. is only 150 
zechins. His merit is great and diftinguifhed, and his exertions are uncommon. He: 
has thitty thoufand matrices of type. I was nota little pleafed to find, that he has met 
with the beft fort of patron in Mr. Edwards, the bookfeller, at London, who has made 
a contract with him for an imprcffion of two hundred and fifty of four Greek poets, 
four -Latin, and four Italian ohes—Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and Theocritus; Ho- 
race, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus; Dante, Petrarca, Ariofto, and Taffo. In fearch- 
ing bookfellers’ fhops for printed agriculture, I became pofleffed of a book which I cons. 
fider as a real curiofity—‘* Diario di Colorno per l’anno 1789,”’ preceded by a fer- 
mon on this text, Ut feductores et veraces: Corinth. cap. vi. ver. 8. The diary is a 
catalogue of faints, with the chief circumftances of their lives, their merits, &c. This. 
book, which ts put together in the fpirit of the tenth century, is (marvelloufly be it 
Spoken !) the prodution of the Duke of Parma’s pen. ‘The fovereign, for whofe edu- 
cation a conftellation of French talents was colle¢ted—with what effe& let this produe- 
tion witnefs. Inftead of profanely turning friars out of their convents, this prince has. 
peopled his palace with monks; and the holy. office of inquifition is found at Parma, 
inftead of an academy of agriculture. ‘The duchels has her amufements, as well as her 
huifband: doubtlefs. they are more agreeable, and more in unifon with. the character 
and praétice of this age. The memoirs of the court of Parma, both during the reigns of 
on Philip and the prefent duke, whenever they are publifhed, for written I fhould fup- 
pofe they muft be, will make a romance as interefting as any that fiction has produced. 
If 1 lived under a government that had the power of fleecing me to fupport the extrava- 
gances of a prince, in the name of common feelings, let it be to fill a palace with mif- 
trefles, ratlrer than with monks. For halfa million of French hvres, the river Parma. 
might be made navigable from the Po: it has been more than once mentioned ; but the 
prefent duke has other and more holy employments for money ; Don Philip’s were not 
fo direétly aimed at the gates of Paradife. | oe 
The 10th. In the morning, walked with Signore Amoretti to Vicomero, fever miles; 
north of Parma towards the Po, the feat of the Count de Schaffienatti. For half the 
way; we had a fine clear frofty fun-thine, which fhewed us the conitant fog that hangs 
over the Po; but a flight breeze from the north rifting, it drove this fog over us, and 
changed the day at once. It rarely quits the Po, except in the heat of the day in fine: 
weather in fiimmer, fo that when you are to the fouth of it, witha clear view of the 
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Appenines, you fee nothing of the Alps; and when to the north of it, with a fine view 
of the latter, you fee nothing of the Appenines. Commonly it does not fpread more 
_ than half a mile on each fide wider than the river, but varies by wind, as it did to-day. 
The country, for four-miles, is moftly meadow, and much of it watered; but then be- 
comes arable. Entered the houfe of a metayer, to fee: the method of living, but found 
nobody,; the whole family, with fix or eight women and children, their neighbours, 
were in the ftable, fitting on forms fronting each other in two lines, on a {pace paved 
and clean, in the middle of the room, between two rows of oxen and cows: it was 
moft difagreeably hot on entering.’ They ftay there till they go to bed, fometimes till 
midnight. This praice is univérfal in Lombardy. Dine with the Count de Schaffie- 
natti, who lives entirely in the country with his wife. He fhewed me his farm, and I 
examined his dairy, where cheefes are made nearly in the fame way, and with the fame 
implements as in the Lodefan; thefe cheefes may therefore, with as much propriety, 
be called Parmefan, as thofe that come from Lodi. My friend, the Abbate Amoretti, 
having other engagements in this country, I here took leave of him with, regret—— 
14 miles, — ! - o 4 . 
The rith. Having agreed with a vetturino to take me to Turin, and he,not being 
able to procure another paflenger, I went alone to Firenzola. It is fine {un-fhine wea- 
ther, decifively warmer than ever felt in England at this feafon: a fharp froft, without 
affecting the extremities as with us, where cold fingers and toes may be claffed among 
the nuifances of our climate. I walked moft of the way. The face of the country 1s. 
the fame as before, but vines decreafe after Borgo St. Donnino. An inequality in the 
furface of the country begins alfo to appear, and every where a fcattering of oak tim- 
‘ber, which is a new feature. 20 miles. os 
The 12th. Early in the morning to Piacenza, that I might have time to view that 
city, which, however contains little worthy of attention. The country changed a good. 
deal'to-day. It is like the flat rich parts of Effex and Suffolk. NHoufes are thinner, 
and the general face inferior. ‘The inequalities which began yelterday increafe.—The 
two equeftrian ftatues of Alexander and Rannutio Farnefe, are finely expreffive of life ; 
the motion of the horfes, particularly that of Alexander’s, is admirable; and the whole 
performance fpirited and alive. They are by John of Bologna, or Moca his é/eve. Sleep 
at Caltel St. Giovanne. 26 miles. | | 
The 13th. Crofs a brook two miles diftant, and enter the King of Sardinia’s terri- 
tory, where the {culls of two robbers, who, about two months ago, robbed the cou- 
rier of Rome, are immediately feen: this is an agreeable object, that ftrikes us at our 
entrance into any part of the Piedmontefe dominions; the inhabitants having in this re- 
{pect an ill reputation throughout all Italy, niuch to the difgrace of the government. 
The country, to Tortona, is all hill and dale; and being cultivated, with an intermix- 
ture of vines, and much inclofed, with many buildings on the hills, the features are fo 
agreeable, that it may be ranked among the moft pleafing I have feen in Italy. With- 
in three miles of Voghera, all is white with fnow, the firft I have feen in the plain; but. 
as we approach the mountains, fhall quit it no more till the Alps are croffed. Dine at 
Voghera, in a room in which the chimney does not fmoke; which ought to be noted, 
as it is the only one free from it finceI Jeft Bologna. At this freezing feafon, to havea 
doar conftantly open to aid the chimney in its office ; one fide burnt by the blaze of a fag- 
got, and the other frozen by a door that opens into the yard, are among the agrémens of - 
a winter journey in lat. 45. After Voghera the hilis tend more to the fouth. The fun 
fetting here is a fingular object to an eye ufed only to plains. The Alps not being vi- 
fible, it feems to fet long before it reaches the plane of the horizon. Pafg the citadel, of . 
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Srténa’on a hill, ofie of the ftrongeft places in the poffeflion of the King of Sardinia: 
—33 miles. he Se ae ee 
Fhe 14th. Ford the Scrivia; it is assravaging a (tream as the Trebbia, fubje& ta‘! 
dreadful floods, after even two days rain; efpecially ifa Scirocco wind melts the fnow’: 
on the Appenines : fuch accidents have often kept travellers four, five, and even fix days 
at miferable inns. I felt myfelf lighter for the having paffed it; for there were not 
fewer than fix or feven rivers, which could have thus {topped me. ‘This is the laft. 
The weather continues fharp and frofty, very cold, the ice five inches thick, and the 
{now deep. Dine at Alexandria, joined there by a gentleman who has taken the other 
feat in the vettura to Turin. Juft on the outfide of that town, there is an uncommon 
covered bridge. The citadel feems furrounded with many works. Sleep at Fellifham, 
a vile dirty hole, with paper windows, common in this country, and not uncommon even 
in Alexandria itfelf_—18 miles. ~ a | oe ee 
‘The 15th. The country, to Afti and Villanova, all hilly, and fome of it pleafing.— 
Coming out of Afti, where we dined, the country for fome miles is beautiful. My vet- 
turino has been travelling in company with another, without my knowing any thing of | 
the matter till to-day ; but we joined at dinner, and | found him a very fenfible agree. 
able Frenchman, apparently a man‘of fafhion, who knows every body. His converfa- 
tion, both at dinner, and in the evening, was no inconfiderable relief to the dullnefs of 
fuch a frozen journey. His name Nicolay.——22 miles. | 
‘The 16th. To Turin, by Moncallier; much of the country dull and difagreeable ; 
hills without landf{cape ; and vales without 'the fertility of Lombardy. My companion, 
who is in office as an architect to the King, as well as I could gather from the hints he 
dropped, lived nine years in Sardinia. ‘The account he gives of that ifland, contains 
fome circumftances worth noting. What keepsit in its prefent unimproved fituation, is 
chiefly the éxtent of eftates, the abfence of fome very great proprietors, and the inat- 
tention of all. The Duke of Affinara has 300,000 livres a-year, or 15,0001. fterling. 
The Duke of St. Piera 160,000. The Marchefe di Pafcha, very great. Many of them 
live in Spain. The Conte de Girah, a grandee of Spain, hasan eltate of two days jour- 
ney, reaching from Poula to Oliuftre. he peafants are a miferable fet, that live in 
poor cabins, without other chimnies than a hole in the roof to let the fmoke out. The 
intemperia is frequent and pernicious every where in fummer ; yet there are very great 
mountains. Cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but brouzing on fhrubs, &c. There 
are no wolves. The oil fo bad as not to be'eatable. Some wine almoft as good as Ma- 
laga, and not unlike it. No filk. The great export is wheat, which has been known 
to yield forty for one ; but feven or eight for one is the common produce. Bread, 1/2 
the pound; beef, 2/.; mutton, 23/ There are millions of wild ducks; fuch num. 
bers, that perfons fond of fhooting have gone thither merely for the incredible {port they 
afford. | | 
The 17th. Waited on our ambaflador, the Honourable Mr. Trevor, who was not at — 
home ; but I had an invitation to dinner foon after, which | accepted readily, and paffed 
a very pleafant day. Mr. Trevor’s fituation is not compatible with his beitig a practical 
farmer; but he is a man of deep fenfe, and much obfervation ; all fuch are political 
farmers, from conviction of the importance of the fubjeCt. “He converles well on it ; 
Mr. ¥Yrevor mentioned fome Piedniontefe nobles, to whom he would have introduced 
me, if my ftay had been long enough ; but he would not admit an excufe refpecting the 
Portuguefe ambaffador, of whom he {peaks as a perfon remarkably w«'] informed ; and - 
who loves agriculture greatly. In the evening, accompanied Mrs. Trevor to the great © 
¥OL,. Ive — 0 0 Opera. 
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opera-houfe ; ‘a rehearfal of |’Olympiade, new-fet by a young compofer, Frederic? 3 
Marchefe funp. 2 | | ae | 

The 8th. I am not a little obliged to Mr. Trevor for introducing me to one of the 
beft informed men I have any where met with, Don Roderigo de Souza Continho, the 
Portuguefe minifter at the court of ‘Turin, with whom I dined to-day; he had invited 
to meet me the Medico Bonvicino, l’Abbate Vafco, author of feveral political pieces of 
merit, and Signore Bellardi, a botanift of confiderable reputation, whom I had known 
‘before at Turin. What the young and beautiful Madame de Souza thinks of an Eng- 
lith farmer, may be eafily guefled ; for not one word was fpoken in an inceflant conver- 
fation, but on agriculttire, or thofe political principles which tend to cherifh or reftrain 
it. Toa woman of fafhion in England this would not appear extraordinary, for fhe now 
and then meets with it ; but to a young Piedmontefe, unaccuftomed to fuch converfa- 
tions, it muft have appeared odd, uninviting, and unpolite. M. de Souza fent to the late 
Prince of Brazil, one of the beft and moft judicious offerings that any ambaflador ever 
made to his fovereign ; Portugal he reprefents as a country capable of va{ft improvements 
‘by irrigation, but almoft ah entire ftranger to the practice; therefore, with a view of 
introducing a knowledge of its importance, he ordered a model, in different woods, to be 
conftruéted of a river; the method of taking water fromit; and the conducting of it 
by various channels over the adjoining or diftant lands, with all the machinery ufed for 
regulating and meafuring the water. It was made on fuch a ftale, that the model was 
an exhibition of the art, fo far as it could be reprefented in the diftribution of water. 
It was an admirable thought, and might have proved of the greateft importance to his 
country. This machine is at Lifbon ; and, I takeit for granted, is there confidered (if 
Lifbon be like other courts) asa toy for children to look at, inftead of a fchool for the 
inftru€tion of a people. 1 was pleafed to find the Portuguefe minifter among the moft 
intimate acquaintances of Mr. Trevor; the friendfhip of men of parts and knowledge, 
does them reciprocal honour: I am forry to quit Turin, juft as I am known to two men 
who would be fufficient to render any town agreeable; nor fhould I be forry if Don 
Roderigo was a farmer near me in Suffolk, inftead of being an ambafflador at Turin, for 
which heis doubtlefs much obliged to me. _ 

The 19th. The King has fent a meflage to the Academy of Sciences, recommending 
them to pay attention to whatever concerns dying. ‘The minifter is faid to be a man of 
abilities, from which expreflion, in this age, we are to underftand, a perfon who is, or 
feems to be active for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, but never one 
who has juft ideas on the importance of agriculture in preference to all other objects. 
To multiply mulberries in Piedmont, and cattle and fheep in Savoy—to do fomething 
with the fertile waftes and peltiferous marfhes of Sardinia, would give a minifter repu- 
tation among the few real politicians only in any country: but dying, and buttons*, and 
{ciffars, and commerce, are calculated to pleafe the many, and confequently to give repu- 
tation to thofe who build on fuch foundations. Dine with Mr. Trevor, and continue to . 
find in him an equal ability and inclination to anfwer fuch of my enquiries as I took the 
liberty of troubling him with, In the evening he introduced me to Count Granayi, the 
fecretary of ftate tor home affairs, that is the prime minifter, under an idea that he had 
an intention. of introducing Spanith fheep : he was ambaflador in Spain, and feems, from 
his converfation, well informed concerning the Spanifh flocks. This minifter was-called 
home:to fill his prefent important fituation, to the fatisfa¢tion of the people, who have 

* See Milan. 
| very 
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very generally a good opinion of his ability and prudence. To-morrow! leave Turin: 
J have agreed with a veiturino for carrying me to Lyons acrofs Mont Cenis, in a cha- 
riot, and allowed him to take another perfon: this perfon he has found; and it 
fs Mr. Grundy, a confiderable merchant of Birmingham, who is on his return from 
Naples. . 

The goth. Leave Turin; dine at St..Anthony, like hogs; and {moked all the dinner 
like hams. Sleep at Suza, a better inn. 32 miles. 

The 21ft. The fhorteft day in the year, for one of the expeditions that demand the 
longe(ft, the paflage of Mont Cenis, about which fo much has been written. To thofe 
who, from reading, are full of expettation of fomething very fublime, it is almoft as 
great.a delufion as is to be met with in the regions of romance: if travellers are to be be- 
lieved, the defcent, rammaffant on the fnow, is made with the velocity of a flath of light- 
ning ; I was not fortunate enough to meet with any thing fo wonderful. At the grande 
croix we feated ourfelves in machines of four flicks, dignified with the name of trainewu : 
a mule draws it, and a conductor, who walks between the machine and the animal, ferves 
chiefly to kick the fnow into the face of the rider. When arrived at the precipice, which 
leads down to Lanebourg, the mule is difmifled, and the rammaffing begins. ‘The weight 
of two perfons, the guide feating himfelf in the front, and direCting it with his heels in 
the {now, is fufficient to give it motion. For moft of the way he is content to follow 
very humbly the path of the mules, but now and then croffes to efcape a double, and in 
{uch {pots the motion is rapid enough, for a few feconds, to be agreeable; they might 
very eafily fhorten the line one half, and by that method gratify the Englifh with the 
velocity they admire fo much. As it is at prefent, a good Englifh horfe would trot as 
fatt as we rammafd. The exaggerations we have read of this bufinefs have arifen, pere 
haps, from travellers pafling in f{ummer, and relying on the defcriptions of the mule- 
teers. A journey on {now is commonly produétive of laughable incidents; the road of 
the ¢raineau is not wider than the machine, and we were always meeting mules, &c. It 
was fometimes, and with reafon, a queftion who fhould turn out; for the fnow being 
ten feét deep, the mules had fagacity to confider a moment before they buried them- 
felves. A young Savoyard female, riding her mule, experienced a complete reverfal ; 
for, attempting to pafs my ¢raineau, her beat was a little reftive, and tumbling, dif- 
mounted hisrider: the girl’s head pitched in the fnow, and funk deep enough to fix her 
beauties in the pofition of a forked poft; and the wicked muleteers, in{tead of affifting 
her, laughed too heartily to move: if it had been one of the dallcrine, the attitude would 
not have been diftrefling to her. ‘Thefe laughable adventures, with the gilding of a 
bright fun, made the day pafs pleafantly ; and we were in good humour enough to {wal- 
low with chearfulnefs, a dinner at Lanebourg, that, had we been in England, we fhould 
have configned very readily to the dog-kennel. 20 miles. i 

The 22d. he whole day we were among the high Alps. The villages are apparently 
poor, the houfes ill built, and the people with few comforts about them, except plenty 
‘of pine wood, the forefls of which harbour wolves and bears. Dine at Modane, and 
fleep at St. Michel. 25 miles, 

The 23d. Pafs St. Jean Maurienne, where there is a bifhop, and near that place we 
faw what is much better than a bifhop, the prettieft, and indeed the only pretty woman. 
we faw in Savoy ; omf enquiry, found it was Madame de la Cofte, wife of a farmer of to- 
bacco ; I fhould have been better pleafed if fhe had belonged to the plough.—The 
mountains now relax their terrific features: they recede enough, to offer to the willing 
induftry of the poor inhabitants fomething like a valley ; but the jealous torrent feizes 
it with the hand of defpotifm, and like his brother tyrants, reigns but to deftroy. On 
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fome flopes vines :, mulberries begin to appear; villages increafe ; but fill continue ra- 


ther fhapelefs héaps of inhabited ftones than r anges of houfes ; yet in thefe homcly eots, 
beneath the fnow-clad hills, where natural light comes with tardy beams, and art feems 
more fedulous to exclude than admit it, peace and content, the companions of honetty* 


may refide; and certainly would, were the penury of nature the only evil felt; but the. 


hafid of defpotifm may be more heavy. In feveral places the view is picturefque and 
pleafing : inclofures feem hung againft the mountain fides, as a picture is fufpended to 
the wallofa room. ‘The people are in general exceedingly ugly and dwarfith. Dine 
at‘La Chambre ; fad fare. Sleep at Aguebelle. 30 miles, _ 





- The 24th. The country to-day, that is to Chambery, improves greatly ; the moun. - 


tains, though high, recede ;.the vallies are wide, andthe flopes more cultivated ; and- 


towards the capital of Savoy, are many country houfes which enliven the f{cene. Above 
Mal ‘Taverne is Chateauneuf, the houfe of the countefs of that name. I was forry to 

fee, at the village, a carcan, or feigneural flandard, ercéted, to which a chain and heav 
iron collar are faftened, as a mark of the lordly arrogance of the nobility, and the fla- 
very of the-people. I afked why it was not burned, with the horror it merited? The 
queftion did not excite the furprize ] expeted, and which it would have done before 
the French revolution. This led to a converfation, by which I learned, that in the Saut 
Savoy, there are no feigneurs, and the people are generally at their eafe ; polleffing little 
- properties, and the land in {pite of nature, almoft as valuable as in the lower country, 
where the people are poor, and ill at their eafe. 1 demanded why ?. Becaufe there are 
feigneurs every where. What a vice is it, and even a curfe,.that the gentry, inftéad of 
being the cherifhers and benefactors of their poor neighbours, fhould thus, by the abo- 
“mination of feudal nghts, prove mere tyrants? Will nothing but revolutions, which 
caufe their chateaux to be burnt, induce them to give to reafon and humanity, what will 
be extorted by violence and commotion ? We had arranged our journey, to arrive early 
at Chambery, for an opportunity to fee what is moft interefting in a place that has but 
little. It is the winter refidence of almoft all the nobility of Savoy. The beft eftate 
in the duchy is not more than 60,000 Piedmontefe livres a year (3000l.), but for 20,000 
livres, they live en grand feigneur here. If a country gentleman have 150 louis d’or a 
year, he will be fure to {pend three months in a town ; the confequence of which mult 
be, nine uncomfortable ones in the country, in order to make a beggarly figure the other 
threein town. Thefe idle people are this Chriftmas difappointed, by the court having 
refufed admittance to the ufual company of I'rench comedians; the government fears 
importing among the rough mountaineers the prefent fpirit of French liberty. Is this 
weaknels or policy ? But Chambery had objects to me more interefting. 1 was eager 
to view Charmettes, the road, the houfe of Madame Warens, the vineyard, the garden, 
every thing, in a word, that had been defcribed by the inimitable pencil of Rouffeau, 
There was fomething fo deliciouflyamiable in her charaéter, in fpite of her frailties— 
her conftant gaiety and good humour—her tendernefs and humanity—her farming dpe- 
‘culations— but, above all other circumftances, the love of Rouffeau, - have written her 
name amongit the few whofe memoirs are .connected with us, by ties more eafily- felt 
than defcribed. The houfe is fituated about a mile from Chambery, fronting the rocky 

road which leads to that ‘city, and the wood of chefnuts in the valley. It is fmall, and 
much of the fame fize as we fhould fuppofe, in England, would be found ona farm of 
ene hundred acres, without the leaft luxury or pretenfion; and the garden, for fhrubs 
and flowers, is confined, as wellas unafluming. ‘The fcenery is pleafing, being fo near 
a city, and-yet, as he abferves, quite fequeftered. It could not but intereft me, and I 
, ge : | ‘viewed 
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viewed it with a degree of emotion ; even in the leaflefs melancholy of December. it 
pleafed.. I wandered about fome hills, which were afluredly the walks he has fo agree= 
ably deferibed. 1 returned to Chambery, with.my heart futl.of Madame de Warens. 
‘We had with us a young phyfician, a Monfieur Bernard, of Modanne en Maurienne, an | 
agreeable. man, connected with peoplé at Chambery ; I was forry to find, that he knew 
nothing more of the matter, than that Madame de Warens was certainly dead. With 


fome trouble [ procured the following certificate: — 
Estraét from the Mortuary Regifter of the Parifb Church of St. Peter de Lemens. 


“* The 30th of July was buried, in the burying ground of Lemens, Dame Louifa 
Frances Fleonor de la Tour, widow of the Seignor Baron de Warens, native of Vevay, 
in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, who died yefterday, at ten in the evening, like 
a good Chriftian, and fortified with her laft facraments, aged about fixty-three years. 
She abjuted the Proteftant religion about thirty-fix years paft; fince which time fhe 
lived in our religion. She finifhed ner days i the fuburb of Nefin, where fhe had. lived’ 
~ for about cight years, in the houfe of M. Crepine. She lived heretofore at the Reétus, 
about four years in the houfe of the Marguis d’Alinge. She paffed the reft of her life, 
fince her abjuration, in this city. (Signed) GaimE, rector of Lemens.” 


‘¢ I, the underwritten, prefent rector of the faid, Lemens, certify, that I have ex- 
tracted this from the mortuary regifter of the parifh church of the faid place, without 
any addition or diminution whatfoever ; and, having collated it, have found it con- 
formable to the original. In witnefs of all which, I have figned the prefent at Cham- 
bery, the 24th of December, 1789. - ° 
(Signed) A. Sacuop, rector of Lemens. 





23, miles. : 
The 2 sth. Left Chambery much diffatisfied, for want of knowing. more of it. 
Rouffeau gives a good character * of the people, and I wifhed to know them better. 
It was the worft day I have known, for months paft, a cold thaw, of {now and rain ; 
and yet in this dreary feafon, when nature fo rarely has a {mile on her countenance, 
the environs were charming. All hill and dale, toffed about with fo much. wildnefs, 
that the features are bold enough for the irregularity of a foreft {cene; and yet withal, 
foftened and melted down by culture and habitation, to be eminently beautiful. The 
country inclofed to the firft town in France, Pont Beauvoifin, where we dined and 
flept. The paflage of Echelles, cut in the rock by the fovereign of the country, is a - 
noble and ftupendous work. Arrive at Pont Beauvoifin, once more entering this no- 
~ ble kingdom, and meeting with the cockades of liberty, and thofe arms in the hands of 
the people, which, it is to be wifhed, may be ufed only for their own and Europe’s 
ace. 24 miles. | | | 
The 26. Dine at Tour du Pin, and fleep at Verpiliere. This is the moft advanta- 
- geous entrance jnto France, in refpe€t of beauty of country. From Spain, England, 
Flanders, Germany, or Italy by way of Antibes, all are inferior to this. It is really 
beautiful, and'well planted, has many inclofures and mulberries, with fome vines. 
There is hardly a bad feature, except the houfes ; -which, inftead of being well built, 
and white as in Italy, are ugly thatched mud cabins, without chimnies, the fmoke iffuing 
at a hole in the roof, or at the windows, Glafs feems unknown; and there is an air 
of poverty and mifery about them quite diffonant to the general afpect of the country. 
* S’il eft une petite ville au monde ov l’on godte la douceur de la vie dans un commerce agrCable S& 
far, c’elt Chambery. i 
*e : 1} | Pals 
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 Pafs Bourgoyn, -a large‘town. Reach Verpiliere. This day’s journey is a fine vari- 
ation of hill and dale, well planted with chateaux, and farms and cottages fpread about 
it. A mild-lovely day of fun-fhine threw no flight gilding over the whole. For ten 
. or twelye-days at they have had, on this fide of the Alps, fine open warm weather, 
with fun-fhine ; but onthe Alps themfelves, and in the vale of Lombardy, on the other 
fide, ave were frozen and buriedin fhow. At Pont Beauvoifin,- and Bourgoyn, our 
-paflports were demanded by the milice bourgeoife, but no where elfe: they aflure us, 
that the country is perfectly ae every where, and have no guards mounted in the 
-villages—nor any fufpicions of fugitives, asin the fummer. Not far from Verpiliere, 
pafs the burnt chateau of M. de Veau, in a fine fituation, with a noble wood behind 
it. Mr. Grundy was here in Auguft, and it~had then but lately been laid in afhes 5 
and a peafant was hanging on one of the trees of the avenue by the road, one 
among many who were feized by the milice bourgeoife for this atrocious act. 27 
miles. | 
The 27th. The country changes at once; from one of the fineft in France, it be- 
‘comes almoft flat and fombre. Arrive at Lyons, and there, for the laft time, fee the 
Alps ; on the quay there is a very fine view of Mont Blanc, which I had not feen be- 
fore; leaving Italy, and Savoy, and the Alps, probably never to return, has fomething 
-of a melancholy fenfation. For all thofe circumftances which render that claflical 
country illuftrious—the feat of great men—the theatre of the moft diftinguifhed ac- 
-tions—the exclufive field in which the elegant and agreeable arts have loved to range 
—what country can be compared with Italy? to pleafe the eye, to charm the ear, to 
ratify the enquiries of a laudable curiofity, whither would you travel? ‘In every bo- 
ae whatever, Italy is the fecond country in the world—of all others, the fureft proof 
that it is the firft. ‘To the theatre; a mufical thing, which called all Italy by contraft 
to my ears! What ftuff is French mufic! the diftortions of embodied diffonance. 
The theatre is not equal to that of Nantes ; and very much inferior to that of Bours 
.deaux. 18 miles. | 
The 28th. I had letters to Monf. Goudard, a confiderable filk merchant, and, 
waiting on him yefterday, he appointed me to breakfaft with him this morning. | I 
.tried hard to procure fome information relative to the manufactures of Lyons; but 
in vain: every thing was felon and fuivant. ‘To Monf. PAbbé Rozier, author of the 
voluminous dictionary of agriculture, in quarto. I vifited him as a man very much 
extolled, and not with an idea of receiving information in the plain practical fine, 
which isthe obje& of my enquiries, from the compiler of adictionary. When Mont. 
Rozier lived at Beziers, he occupied a confiderable farm ; but, on becoming the in- 
habitant of a city, he placed this motto over his door—Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum 
colite, which is but a bad apology for no farm at all. I made one or two efforts to- 
wards a little practical converfation ; but he flew off from that centre in fuch eccentric 
radii of {cier.ce, thatthe vanity of the attempt was obvious ina moment. A phyfician 
prefent, remarked to me, that if I wanted to know common practices and produéts, 
‘I fhould apply to common farmers, indicating by his air and manner, that fuch things 
were,sb neath the dignity of fcience. Monf. Abbé Rozier is, however, a man of 
cconfice able knowledge, though no farmer ; in thofe purfuits, which he has cultivat- 
ed with inclination, he isjuftly celebrated—and he merits every eulogium, for having 
fet on foot the Journal de Phyfique, which, take it for all and all, is by far the beft 
journal that is to be found in Europe. His houfe is beautifully fituated, commanding 
a noble profpeét; his library is furnifhed with good books; and every appearance 
‘about him points oGt an eafy fortune. Waited then on Monf. de Froffard, a proteftant 
ae ee 8 minifter, 
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‘minifter, who, with great readinefs and liberality, gave me much valuable information 3. 
-and, for my further inftrudtion on points with which he was not equally acquainted;: 
introduced me to. Monf. Roland la Platerie, infpector of the Lyons fabrics. ‘This gens - 
tleman had notes upon many fubjeéts, which afforded an interefting converfatien ; 

and, as he communicated freely, I had the pleafure to find, that I fhould not quit Lyons . 
without a good portion of the knowledge I fought. ‘This gentleman, fomewhat ad- 

vanced in life, has a young and beautiful wife—the lady to whom he addreffed his let. 

ters, written in Italy, and which have been publifhed in five or fix volumes. Monf. 

Froflard defiring Monf. de la Platerie to dine with him, to meet me, we had a freat 

deal of converfation on agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; and differed but 

little in our opjnions, except on the treaty of commerce between England and France, 

which that gentleman condemned, as I thought, unjuftly ; and we debated the point. 

He warmly contended, that filk ought to have been included as a benefit to France; | 

urged, that the offer was made to the French miniftry, and refufed; and I ventured to 

fay, that had it been accepted, the advantage would have been on the lide of England, 

inftead of France, fuppofing, according to the vulgar ideas, that the benefit 4nd the 

balance of trade are the fame things. I begged him to give me a reafon for believing 

that France would buy the filk of Piedmont and of China, and work it up to under. 

fell England ; while England buys the French cotton, and works it into fabrics that 

underfel! thofe of France, even under an accumulation of. charges and duties? We 

difcuffed thefe, and fimilar fubjects, with that fort of attention and candour that render 

them interefting to perfons who love a liberal converfation upon important potnts.— 
Among the objects at Lyons, that are worthy of a ftranger’s curiofity, is the point of 
junction of the two great rivers, Soanne and the Rhone; Lyons would doubtlefs be 

much better fituated, if it were really at the junction; but there is an unoccupied fpace 

fufficient to contain a city half as large as Lyonsitfelf. This fpace is a modern embank- 

ment, that coft fix millions, and ruined the undertakers. 1 prefer even Nantes to 

Lyons. When a city is built at the jun€tion of two great rivers, the imagination is 

apt to fuppofe, that thofe rivers form a part of the magnificence of the fcenery. With- 

out broad, clean, and well built quays, what are rivers to a city but a facility to carry 

coals or tar-barrels? What, in point of beauty, has London to do with the Thames, 

except at the terrace of the Adelphi, and the new buildings of Somerfet-place, any 

more than with Flect-ditch, buried as it is, a common fhore? I know nothing in 
which our expectations are fo horribly difappointed as in cities, fo very few are built 
with any general idea of beauty. or decoraticn ! 

Lhe 29th. Early in the morning, with Monf. Froffard, to view a Jarge farm near 
Lyons. Monf. Froflard is a fleady advocate for the new conftitution eftablifhing in 
France. At the fame time, all thofe I have converfed with in the city, reprefent the 
ftate of the manufature as melancholy to the lait degree. ‘Pwenty thoufand people 
are fed by charity, and confequently very ill fed; and the mafs of diltrefs, in ail kinds, 
among the lower claffes, is greater than ever was known—or any thing of which they 
had anidea. ‘Ihe chief caufe of the evil felt here, is the ftagnation of wade, occafioned 
by the emigrations of the rich from the kingdom, and the general want of confidence 
in merchants and manufacturers; whence, of courle, bankruptcies are common. At 
a moment when they are little able to bear additional burthens, they raife by volun- 
tary contributions, for the poor, immenfe fums ; fo that including the revenucs of the 
hofpitals, and other charitable foundations, there are not paid, at prefent, for the ule 
of the poor, lefs than 40,000 louis d’or a year. My fellow traveller, Mr. Grundy, 
being defirous to get foon to Paris, perfuaded me to travel with him in a saan 

a a mode 
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a mode of travelling which I deteft, but the feafon urged me to it; and-a ftill ftronger 
motive, was the having of more time to pafs in that city, for the fake of obferving the 
exjraordinary {tate of things——-of a King, Queen, and Dauphine of France, aQual 
prifqners; I therefore accepted his propofal,. and we fet off after dinner to-day. In- 
about ten miles come to the mountains.-’ The-country dreary ; no inclofures, no mul- 
berries, no vines, much waite, and nothing that indicates the vicinity of fuch‘a city. At 

 Arnas, fleep ata comfortable inn. 7 miles, | bast a, 

., Yhe goth. Continue early in the morning-to Tarar; the mountain of which name is 
more formidable in reputation than if ‘reality. «To St. Syphorien the fame features. 
The buildings increafe, both in number and goodnefs, on approaching the Seine, which 
we croffed at Roane; it is here a good river, and is navigable many miles higher, and 
confequently at a-vaft diftance from the fea. There are many flat bottomed barges on 
it, of aconfiderable fize.——-50 miles. . | | 
The 31{t.. Another clear, fine, fun-fhine day ; rarely do we fee any thing like it at 
this feafon in England. After Droiturier, the woods of the Bourbonnois commence. 
At St. Gerund le Puy the country improves, enlivened by white houfes and chateaux, 
and. all continues fine to Moulins. Sought here my old friend, Monf. L’ Abbé Barut, 
and had another interview with Monf. le Marquis Degouttes, concerning the fale of his 
chateau and eftate of Riaux ; I defired {till to have the refufal of it, which he promifed 
me, and will, ] have no doubt, keep his word. Never have I been fo tempted on any 
occafion, as with the with of poffefling this agreeable fituation, in one of the fineft parts 
of France, and in the fineft climate of Europe. God grant, that, fhould he be pleafed 

_ to protract my life, I may not, in a fadold age, repent at not clofing of once with an 
offer to which prudence calls, and prejudice only forbids! Heaven fend me eafe and 
tranquillity, for the clofe of life, be it pafled either in Suffolk, or the Bourbonnois ! 

38 miles. : | 

January 1, 1790. Nevers makes a fine appearance, nfing proudly from the Loire; 
but, on the firft entrance, it is like a thoufand other places. ‘Towns, thus feen, refem- 
ble a group of women, huddled clofe together: you fee. their nodding plumes and 
{fparkling gems, till you fancy that ornament is the herald of beauty ; but, on a nearer 
infpe@tion, the faces are too often but common clay. From the hill that defcends to 
Pouges, is an extenfive view to the north; and after Pouilly a fine fcenery, with the 
Loire doubling through it. 75 miles. 7 | : he 

The ad. At Briare, the canal is.an object that announces the happy effeéts of in- 
duftry. There we quit the Loire. ,The country all the way diverfified; much of it 

_ dry, and very pleafant, with rivers, hills, and woods, but almoft every where a poor foil. 

* Pafs many chateaux, fome of which are very good. Sleep at Nemours, where we meet 
with an inn-keeper, who exceeded, in knavery, all we had met with, either in France or 
Italy: for fupper, we had a /oupe maigre, a partridge and a chicken roafted, a plate of 
celery, a {mall cauliflower, two bottles of poor vin du Pays, and a deflert of two bifcuits _ 
and four apples: here is the bill: —Potage 1 liv. 1o/-—Perdrix, 2 liv. 1of Poulet, 2 
liv. —Celeri, 1 liv. 4£—Choufleur, 2 liv.—Pain et deflert, 2 liv.—Feu & apartment, 6 

. liv. Total, 19 liv. 8. Again{t fo impudent an extortion we remonttrated. feverely, 
but in vain. We then infifted on his figning the bill, which after many evafions, he 
did, a etoile ; Foulliare. But having been carried to the inn, not as the ftar, but the 

_écu de France, we fufpected fome deceit; and going out to examine the premifes, we 

.. found the fign to be really the éev, and. learned, on enquiry, that his own name was 

Roux, inftead of Foulliare: he was not prepared for this detection, or-for the execra- 

tion we poured on {uch an infamous conduct: but he ran away in an inftant, an 7 

os | himfelf 
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hinsfelf till we were gone, In juflice to the world, however, fuch a fellow ought to be 
marked out.———-60 miles. © | | | a 

‘The 3d.— Through the foreft of Fontainbleau, to Melun and Paris. The Go poftes from 
Lyons to Paris, making three hundred Englifh miles, coft us, including 3 louis for the hire. 
of the poft-chaife (an old French cabriolet of two wheels) and the charges at the inns, 
&c. 15). Englifh ; that is to fay, 1s. per Englifh mile, or 6d. per head. At Paris, I went 
to my old quarter, the hotel de la Rochefoucauld ; for at Lyons J had received a letter 
from the duke de Liancourt, who defired me to make his houfe my home, juft as in the 
time of his mother, my much lamented friend, the duchefs d’Eftiffac, who died while 
I was in Italy. I found my friend Lazowfki well, and we were @ gorge deployéc, to 
converfe on the amazing f{cenes that have taken place in France fince I left Paris. 
46 miles. | 

The qth. After breakfaft, walk in the gardens of the Thuilleries, where there is the 
moft extraordinary fight that either French or Englifh eyes could ever behold at Paris. 
The King, walking with fix grenadiers of the milice bourgeoife, with an officer or two' of 
his homfehold, and a page. ‘The doors of the gardens are kept fhut in refpe€&t to him, 
in order to exclude.every body but deputies, or thofe who have admiffion.tickets. 
When he entered the palace, the doors of the gardens were thrown open for all with- 
out diftin€tion, though the Queen was ftill walking with a lady of her court. She alfo 
was attended fo clofely by the gardes bourgcoifes, that fhe could not fpeak but in a low 
voice, without being heard by them. A mob followed her, talking very loud, and 
paying no other apparent refpect than that of taking off their hats wherever fhe paffed, 
which was indeed more than I expected. Her Majefty does not appear to be in health ; fhe 
feems to be much affected, and fhews it in her face; but the King is as plump as eafe 
can render him. By his orders, there is a little garden railed off, for the Dauphin to 
amufe himfelf in, and a {mall room ts built in it to retire to in cafe of rain; here he was 
at work with his little hoe and rake, but not without a guard of two grenadiers. He is 
a very pretty good-natured looking boy, of five or fix years old, with an agreeable coun- 
tenance; wherever he gocs, all hats are taken off to him, which I was glad to obferve. 
All the family being kept thus clofe prifoners (for fuch they are in effet) afford, at firft 
view a fhocking fpectacle; and is really fo, if the act were not effectually neceffary to ef- 
feet the revolution; this 1 conceive to be impoflible ; but if it were neceflary, no one 
can blame the people for taking every meafure poflible to fecure that liberty they had 
feized in the violence of a revolution. At fuch a moment, nothing is to be condemned 
but what endangers the national freedom. I muft, however, freely own, that I have 
my doubts whether this treatment of the royal family can be juftly efteemed any fecu- 
rity to liberty ; or, on the contrary, whether it were not a very dangerous ftep, that ex- 
pofes to hazard whatever had been gained. I have fpoken with feveral perfons to-day, 
and have ftated objections to the prefent fyftem, {tronger even than they appear to me, 
in order to learn their fentiments; and it is evident, they are at the prefent moment 
under an apprehenfion of an attempt towards a counter-revolution. ‘The danger of it 
very much, if not abfolutely, refults from the violence whicli has been ufed towards the 
royal family. The National Afiembly was, before that period, anfwerable only for the 
permament conftitutional laws pafled for the future: fince that moment, it is equally 
anfwerable for the whole conduct of the government of the ftate, executive as well as le- 
giflative. ‘his critical fituation has made a conftant fpirit of exertion neceflary among 
the Paris militia. *‘The great object of M. La Fayette, and the other military leaders, is 
to improve their difcipline, and to bring them into fuch a form as to allow a rational de- 
pendence on them, in cafe of their being wanted in the field; but fuch is the fpirit of 
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freedom, that, even'in the military, there is fo little fubordination, that a man is an off- 
cer to day, andin the ranks to-morrow; a mode of proceeding, that makes it the more 
difficult to bring them to the point their leaders fee neceflary.. Eight thoufand men in 
Paris may be called the ftanding army, paid every day 15/.a man; in which number is 
included the corps of the French guards from Verfailles, that deferted to the people ; 
they have alfo eight hundred horfe, at an expence each of 1500 livres (621. 15s. 6d.):a- 
year, and the officers have double the pay of thofe.in the army. — 

The sth. Yefterday’s addrefs of the National Affembly to the King has done them 
credit with every body. I have heard it mentioned by people of very different opinions, 
but all concur in commending it. It was upon the queftion of naming the annual fum 
which fhould be granted for the civil lift! They determined to fend a deputation to 
His Majefty, requefting him to name the fum himfelf, and praying him to confult lefs 
his fpirit of eeconomy, than a fenfe of that dignity which ought to environ the throne 
with a becoming {plendor. Dine with the Duke de Liancourt, at his.apartments in 
the Thuilleries, which, on the removal from Verfailles, were afligned to him as grand 
mafter of the wardrobe; he gives a great dinner, twice a-week, to the deputies, at which 
from twenty to forty are ufually prefent. Half an hour after three was the hour ap- 
pointed, but we waited, with fome of the deputies that had left the Affembly, till feven, 
before the duke and the reft of the company came. 

There is in the affembly at prefent a writer of character, the author of a very able 
book, which led me to expeét fomething much above mediocrity in him; but he is 
made of fo many pretty littleneffes, that I ftared at him with amazement. His voice 
is that of a feminine whifper, as if his nerves would not permit fuch a boifterous exer- 
tion as that of {peaking loud enough to be heard; when he breathes out his ideas, he 
does it with eyes half clofed; waves his head in circles, as if his fentiments were to be 
received as oracles; and has fo much relaxation and pretenfion to cafe and delicacy of 
manner, with no perfonal appearance to fecond thefe prettinefles, that I wondered by 
what artificial means fuch a mafs of heterogeneous parts became compounded. How 
{trange that we fhould read an author’s book with great pleafure; that we fhould fay, 
this man has no ftuff in him; all is of confequence; here is a character uncontaminated 
with that rubbifh which we fee in fo many other men—and after this, to meet the garb 
of fo.much littlenefs! 7 | 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Duke of Liancourt having an intention of taking a farm 
in his own hands, to be conducted on improved principles after the Englifh manner, 
he defired me to accompany him and my friend Lazow{ki, to Liancourt, to give my 
opinion of the lands, and of the belt means towards executing the projeét, which I 
very readily complied with. I was here witne!s to a fcene which made me fmile: at 
‘no great diftance from the chateau of Liancourt, is a piece of wafte land, clofe to the 
road, and belonging to the duke. I faw fome men very bufy at work upon it, hedging 
it in, in {mall divifions ; levelling, and digging, and beltowing much labour for fo poor 

cafpot. Jafked the fteward if he thought that land worth fuch an expence? He re- 
plied, that the poor people in the town, upon the revolution taking place, declared 
-that the poor were the nation; that the wafte belonged to the nation; and, proceeding 
from theory to practice, took poffeilion, without any further authority, and began to 
cultivate; the duke not viewing their induftry with any difpleafure, would offer no op- 
pofition to it. This circumftance fhews the univerfal fpirit that is gone forth; and 
proves, that were it puthed a little farther, it might prove a ferious matter for all the 
property inthe kingdom. In this cafe, however, ] cannot but commend it; for if there 
be one public nuifancé greater than another, it is a man preferving the poffeffion of 
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wafte land, ‘which he will neither cultivate himfelf, nor let others cultivate. . The dti- 
ferable people die for want of bread, in the fight of 'waftes that would feed thoufands. 
I think them wife, and rational, and philofophical, in feizing fuch tracks: and I heatti- 
ly wifh there was a law in England for making this action of the French peafants a legal 
one with us. ——72 miles. | | 

The gth. At breakfaft this morning in the Thuilleries. Monfieur Defmarets, of the 
Academy of Sciences, brought a Memoire, prefentee par la Societé Royale, d’ Agriculture, 
al’ Affemblée Nationale, on the means of improving the agriculture of France; in which, 
among other things, they recommend great attention to bees, to panification, and to the 
obftetrick art. On the eftablifhment of a free and patriotic government, to which the 
national agriculture might look for new and halcyon days, thefe were objects doubtlefs 
of the firft importance. There are fome parts of the memoir that really merit atten- 
tion. Called on my fellow traveller, Monf. Nicolay, and find him a confiderable p&rfon, 
a great hotel; many fervants; his father a marechal of France, and himfelf firlt prefi- 
dent of a chamber in the Parliament of Paris, having been elected a deputy, by the no- 
bility of that city, for the {tates general, but declined accepting it; he has defired I would 
dine with him on Sunday, when he promifcs to have Monf. Decretot, the celebrated 
manufacturer and deputy of Louviers, At the National Aflembly—The Count de 
Mirabeau, fpeaking upon the queftion of the members of the chamber of vacation, in 
the parliament of Rennes, was truly eloguent-—ardent, lively, energetic, and impetuous. 
At night to the aflembly of the Duchefs d’ Anville; the Marquis and Madame Condor- 
cet there, &c. not a word but politics. 

The roth. ‘lhe chief leaders in the National Affembly, are, Target, Chapellier, Mi- 
rabeau, Bernave, Volney the traveller, and, till the attack upon the property of the cler- 
gy, l’Abbe Syeyes; but he has been fo much difgulted by that ftep, that he is not hear 
{o forward asbefore. The violent democrats, who have the reputation of being fo much . 
republican in principle, that they do not admit any political neceflity for having even 
the name of a king, are called the enragés. They have a meeting at the Jacobins, called 
the revolution club, which affembles every night, in the very room in which the famous 
league was formed, in the reign of Henry III.; and they are fo numerous, that all ma- 
terial bufinefs is there decided, before it is difcuffed by the National Affembly. I called 
this morning on feveral perfons, all of whom are great democrats; and mentioning this | 
circumftance to them, as one which favoured too much of a Paris junto governing the 
kingdom, an idea, which muft, in the long run, be unpopular and hazardous ; I was 
anfwered, that the predominancy which Paris aflumed, at prefent, was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for the fafety of the whole nation; for if nothing were done, but by procuring a 
previous common confent, all great opportunities would be loft, and the National Af. — 
fembly left conftantly expofed to the danger of a counter-revolution. They, however, 
admitted, that it did create great jealoufies, and no where more than at Verfailles, where 
‘fome plots (they added) are, without doubt, hatching at this moment, which have the 
King’s perfon for their objeét: riots are frequent there, under pretence of the price of 
bread: and fuch movements are certainly very dangerous, for they cannot exift fo near 
Paris, without the ariftocratical party of the old government endeavouring to take ad- 
vantage ef them, and to turn them to a very different end, from what was, perhaps, ori- 
ginally intended. I remarked, in all thefe converfations, that the belief of plots, among 
the difgufted party, for fetting the King at liberty, is general; they feem almoft per- 
{uaded, that the revolution will not be abfolutely finifhed before fome fuch attempts are 
made; and it is curious to obferve, that the general voice is, that if an attempt were to 
‘be made, in fuch a manner as to have the leaft appearance of fuccefs, it would undoubt- 
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edly coft the King his'tife: and fo changed is the national chara@er, not only in point of 
affection for the perfon of their prince, but alfo in that foftnefs and humanity, for which 
it has been fo much admired, that the fuppofition is made without horror or compunc- 
tion. Ina word, the prefent devotion to liberty isa fort of rage ; it abforbs every other 
paffion, and permits no other object to remain in view than what promifes to confirm it. — 
Dine with a large party at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld’s ; ladies and gentlemen, and 
all equally politicians; but I may remark another effeQ of this revolution, by no means 
unnatural, which is, that,of leflening, or rather reducing to nothing, the enormous in- 
fluence of the fex; they mixed themfelves before in every thing, in order to govern 
every thing: I think 1 fee an end to it very clearly. The men in this kingdom were 
puppets, moved by their wires, who, inftead of giving the son, in queftions of national 
debate, muft now receive it, and mult be content to move in the political {phere of 
fome celebrated leader—that is to fay, they are, in fact, finking into what nature intended 
them for; they will become more amiable, and the nation better governed. 

The 11th. The riots at Verfailles are faid to be ferious ; a plot is talked of, for eight 
hundred men ‘to march, armed, to Paris, at the inftigation of fomebody, to join fome- 
body; the intention, to murder La Fayette, Bailly, and Necker; and very wild and 
improbable reports are propagated every moment. They have been fufficient to induce 
Monf. La Fayette to iffue, yefterday, an order concerning the mode of affembling the 
mifitia, in cafe of any fudden alarm. ‘Two pieces of cannon, and eight hundred men, 
miount guard at the Thuilleries every day. See fome royalifts this morning, who affert, 
that the public opinion in the kingdom is changing apace; that pity for the King, and 
difguft at fome proceedings of the Aflembly, have lately done much: they fay, that 
any attempt at prefent to refcue the King would be abfurd, for his prefent fituation is 
doing more for him than force could effet, at this moment, as the general feelings of 
the nation are in his favour. ‘They have no {cruple in declaring, that a well concerted 
vigorous effort would place him at the head of a powerful army, which could not fail 
tg being joined bya great, dif{gufted, and injured body. I remarked, that every honelft 
‘man mult hope no fuch event would take place; for if a counter-revolution fhould be 
effe€ted, it would eftablifh a defpotifm, much heavier than ever France experienced. — 
This they would not allow ; on the contrary, they believed, that no government could, 
in future, be fecure, that did not grant to the people more extenfive rights and privi- 
leges than they poffefled under the old one. Dine with my brother traveller, the Count 
de Nicolay; among the company, as the count promifed me, was Monf. Decretot, the 
celebrated manufacturer of Louviers, from whom I learned the magnitude of the dil- 
‘treffes at prefentin Normandy. ‘The cotton mills which he had fhewn me, la(ft year, at 
Louviers, have {tood ftill nine months; and fo many {pinning jennies have been de- 
ftroyed by the people, under the idea that fuch machines were contrary to their interefts, 
that the trade is ina deplorable fituation. In the evening, accompanied Monf. Lazowski 
to the Italian opera, La Berbiera di Seviglia, by Paiefello, which is one of the moft agreeae 
ble compofitions of that truly great mafter. Mandini and Raffanelli excellent, and Ba- 
Jetti a {weet voice. There is no fuch comic opera to be feen in Italy, as this of Paris, 
and the houfe is always full: this will work as great a revolution in French mufic, as 
ever can be wrought in French government. What will they think, by and by, of Lully 
and Rameau? And what a triumph for the manes of Jean Jaques! 

The 12th. To the National Affembly :—-a debate on the condu& of the chamber of 
vacation in the parliament of Rennes, continued. Monf. l’Abbé Maury, a zealous roy 
alilt, made a long and eloquent {peech, which he delivered with great fluency and pre- 
cifion, and without any notes, in defence of the parliament: he replied to what had 
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been urged by the Count de Mirabeau, on a former day, and fpoke ftrongty on his un-: 
juttifiable call on the people of Bretagne, to a redoubtable denombrement. He {aid; that. 
it would better become the members of fuch an affembly, to count their own principles. 
and duties, and the fruits of their attention, to the privileges of the {ubje@, than to call: 
for a denombrement, that would fill a province with fire and bloodfhed. He was inter. 
rupted by the noife and confufion of the aflembly, and of the audience, fix feveral times;. 
but it had no effect on him ; he waited calmly tillit fubfided, and then proceeded, as if 
no interruption had been given. The fpeech was a very able one, and much relifhed by 
the royalifts; but the enragés condemned it, as good for nothing. No other perfon. 
{poke without notes; the Count de Clermont read a {peech that had fome brilliant paf- 
fages, but by no means an anfwer to l’Abbé Maury, as indeed it would have been won- 
derful if it were, being prepared before he heard the Abbe’s oration. It can hardly be 
conceived how flat this mode of debate renders the tranfa€tions of the Affembly. Who 
would be in the gallery of the Englifh Houfe of Commons, if Mr. Pitt were to bring a 
written fpeech, to be delivered on a fubje&t on which Mr. Fox was to fpeak before him ? 
And in proportion to its being uninterefting to the hearer is another evil, that of lengti- 
ening their fittings, fince there are ten perfons who will read their opinions, to one that 
is able to deliver an impromptu. The want of order, and every kind of confufion, pre- 
vails now almoft as much as when the Affembly fat at Verfailles.. The interruptions given 
are frequent and long; and fpeakers, who have no right, by the rules to {peak, will ‘at- 
tempt it. ‘’he Count de Mirabeau preffed to deliver his opinion after the Abbé Maury ; the 
prefident put it to the vote, whether he fhould be allowed to fpeak a fecond time, and. 
the whole houfe rofe up to negative it; fo that the firft orator of the Affembly has not 
the influence even to be heard to explain—we have no conception of fuch rules; and.. 
yet their great number muft make this neceflary. I forgot to obferve, that there is a: 
gallery at each end of the faloon, which is open to all the world ; and &de ones for ad- 
miffion of the friends of the members by tickets: the audience in thefe galleries are very 
noify : they clap, when any thing pleafes them, and they have been known to hifs; an. 
indecorum, which is utterly deltructive of freedom of debate. I left the houfe before: 
the whole was finifhed, and repaired to the Duke of Liancourt’s apartments in the: 
‘Thuilleries, to dine with his cuftomary party of deputies; Meff. Chapellier and De- 
meulniers were there, who had both been prefidents, and are {till members of confider- 
able diitinction ; M. Volney, the celebrated traveller, allo was prefent; the Prince de 
Poix, the Count de Montmorenci, &c. On our waiting for the Duke of Liancourt, 
who did not arrive tll half after leven, with the greateft part of the company, the con- 
verfation almoft entirely turned upon a ftrong fufpicion entertained of the Englifh hav- 
ing made a remittance for the purpofe of embroiling matters in the kingdom. ‘The 
Count de Thiard, cordon blue, who commands in Bretagne, fimply {tated the fact, that 
fome regiments at Breft had been regular in their conduct, and as much to be depended 
on as any in the fervice; but that, of a fudden, money had found its way among the 
men in confiderable fums, and from that time their behaviour was changed. Qne of 
the deputies demanding at what period, he was anfwered * ; on which he immediately 
obferved, that it followed the remittance of 1,100,000 livres (48,1251.) from England, 
that had occafioned fo much conje€ture and converfation. ‘This remittance which had 
been particularly enquired into, was fo myfterious and obfcure, that the naked fact only 
could be difcovered ; but every perfon prefent aflerted the truth of it. Other gentle. 
mien united the two faéts, and were ready to fuppofe them conn-*-4 remarked, 


* It was a late tranfaQion. | 
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that.if England had ‘really interfered, which appeared to me incredible, it was to be 
prefumed, that it would have been either in the line of her fuppofed intere(t, or in that 
of the Kinp’s fuppofed inclination ; that thefe happened to be exactly the fame, and if 
money were remitted from that kingdom, moft afluredly it would be to fupport the fall- 
ing intereft of the crown, and by .no means to detach from it any force whatever ; in 
fuch a cafe remittance from England might go to Metz, for keeping troops to their 
duty, but would never be fent to Breft to corrupt them, the idea of which was groisly 
abfurd. All feemed inclined to admit the juftnels of this remark, but they adhered to 
the two facts, in whatever manner they might, or might not, be conneéted. At this 
dinner, according to cuftom, moft of the deputies, efpecially the younger onés, were 
drefled au poliffon, many of them without powder in their hair, and fome in boots ; not 
above four or five were neatly dreffed. How times are changed! When they had no- 
thing better to attend to, the fafhionable Parifians were correétnefs ifelf, in all that per. 
tained to the /ci/ette, and were, therefore, thought a frivolous people; but now they have 
fomething of more importance than drefs to occupy them; and the light airy character 
that was ufually given them, will have no foundation in truth, Every thing in this world 
depends on government. 7 

The 13th. A great-commotion among the populace late laft night, which is faid to 
have arifen on two accounts— one to get at the Baron de Befneval, wha is in prifon, in 
order to hang him ; the other to demand bread at 2/: the pound. They eat it at pre- - 
 fent at the rate of twenty-two millions a-year cheaper than the reft of the kingdom, and 
yet they demand a farther reduction. However, the current difcourfe is, that Favras, 
an adventurer alfo in prifon, muft be hanged to fatisfy the people; for as to Befneval, 
the Swifs cantons have remonitrated fo firmly, that they will not dare to execute him. 
Early in the morning, the guards were doubled, and eight thoufand horfe and foot are 
now patrolling the {treets. The report of plots, to carry off the King, is in the mouth 
of every one; and it is fatd, thefe movements of the people, as well as thofe at Vers 
failles, are not what they appear to be, mcre mobs, but inftigated by the ariftocrats ; 
and if permitted to rife to fuch a height as to entangle the Paris militia, will prove the 
part only of a confpiracy again{t the new government. That they have reafon to be 
alert is undoubted ; for though there fhould actually be no plots in exiftence, yet there 
is fo great a temptation to them, and fuch’ a probability of their being formed, that 
fupinenefs would probably create them. I have met with the licutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of horfe, who is come from his quarters, and who afferts, that his whole regis 
ment, officers and men, are now at the King’s devotion, and would march wherever he 
called, and would execute whatever he ordered, not contrary to their ancient feelings ; 
but that they would not have been inclined to be fo obedient before he was brought fo 
Paris; and from the converfation he has had with the officers of other regiments, he 
believes that the fame {pirit pervades their corps alfo. | If any ferious plans have been 
laid for a counter-revolution, or for carrying off the King, and their execution has been; 
or fhall be prevented, pofterity will be much more likely to have information of it than 
this age. Certainly the eyes of all the fovereigns, and of all the great nobility in Eu- 
rope, are on the French revolution; they look with amazement, and even with terror, 
upon a fituation which may poflibly be hereafter their own cafe; and they mutt ex- 
pect, with anxiety, that fome attempts will be made to. reverfe an example, that will 
not want Copies, whenever the period is favourable to make them. Dine at the Palais 
Royal, with a felect party; politicians they muft be, if they are Frenchmen. Whe 
queftion was difcuffed, Are the plots and confpiracies of which we hear fo much at 
nrefent. real ar are thev invented bv the leaders nf the revalntian ta haan an cha 
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{pirits of the militta, in order to enable themfelves to fecure the government on its new 
foundation irreverfibly ?. a a ee coe 
- The 14th. Plots! plots!—the Marquis ‘La Fayette, laft night, took two hundred 
prifoners in the Champs Elyfées, out of eleven hundred that were collected. They had 
powder and ball but no mufquets. Who? and what are they? issthe queftion; but 
an anfwer is not fo eafily to be had. Brigands, according to fome accounts, that 
have collected in Paris for no good purpofe; people from Verfailles by others; Ger. 
mans by a third: but every one would make you believe, they are an appendix to a 
plot laid for a counter-revolution. Reports are fo various and contradictory, that no 
dependence is to be placed on them; nor credit given to one-tenth of what is afferted. 
It is fingular, and’has been much commented on, that La Fayette would not truft his 
{Landing troops, as they may be called, that is the eight thoufand regularly paid, and of 
whom the French guards form a confiderable portion, but he took, for the expedition, 
the -bourgeoife only ; which has elated the latter as much as it has difgufted the former. 
The moment feems big with events; there is an anxiety, an expectation, an uncertainty, 
and fufpence that is vifible in every eye one meets; and even the belt informed people, 
and the leaft lable to be led away by popular reports, are not a little alarmed at the ap- 
prehenfion of fome unknown attempt that may be made to refcue the King, and over- 
turn the National Affembly. Many perfons are of opinion, :that it would not be diffi- 
cult to take the King, Queen, and Dauphin away, without endangering them, for which 
attempt the Thuilleries is particularly well fituated, provided a body of troops, of fuf.- 
ficient force, were in readinefs to receive them. In fuch a cafe, there would be a civil 
war, which, perhaps, would end in defpotifm, whatever party came off victorious; con- 
fequently fuch an attempt, or plan, could not originate in any bofom from true patrio- 
tifm. If 1 have a fair opportunity to pafs much of my time in good company at Paris, 
I have alfo no fmall trouble in turning over books, MSS. and papers, which I cannot 
fee in England: this employs many hours a day, with what I borrow from the night, 
in making notes. I have procured alfo fome public records, the copying of which 
demands time. He who wifhes to give a good account of fuch a kingdom as France, 
muft be indefatigable in the fearch of materials; for let him collet with all the care 
poffible, yet when he comes to fit down coolly to the examination and arrangement, will 
find, that much has been put into his hands, of no real confequence, and more, poffi- 
bly, that is abfolutely uielefs. | 
The 15th. To the Palais Royal, to view the pictures of the Duke of Orleans, which 
1 had tried once or twice before to do in vain. ‘The colle€tion is known to be very 
rich in pieces of the Dutch and Flemifh mafters; fome finifhed with all the exquifite 
attention which that fchool gave to minute expreffion. But it is a genre little intereft- 
ing, when the works of the great Italian artifts are at hand: of thefe the collection is 
one of the firft in the world: Raphael, Hanibal Carracci, Titian, Dominichino, Cor- 
reggio, and Paul Veronefe. The firft picture in the collection, and one of the fineft 
that ever came from the eafel, is that of the three Maries, and the dead Chrift, by H. 
Carracci; the powers of expreffion cannot go further. ‘There is the St. John of Ra- 
phael, the fame picture as thofe of Florence and Bologna ; and an inimitable Virgin and 
Child, by the fame great mafter. A Venus bathing, anda Magdalen, by Titian. Lu- 
cretia, by Andrea del Sarto. Leda, by Paul Veronefe, and alfo by Tintoretto. Mars 
and Venus, and feveral others, by Paul Veronefe. ‘The naked figure of a woman, by 
Bonieu,'a French painter, now living, a pleafing piece. Som: noble pictures, by Pouf- 
fin and Le Seur. The apartments nruft difappoint every on2:—I did not fee one good: 
room, and all inferior to the rank and immenfe fortune of the pofleffor, certainly the 
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ora dozen other ele@ions:-were. made. * ‘In this club, the bafinefs that is to be brought 
into the National. Aflembly.ig regularly debated; the motions are read, that are ins 
tended to be made there, and rejected or corrected and approved. When thefe have 
beenfully-agreed-to, the whole party are engaged to’fupport themy,. Plans of conduét 
ate tKhere:tletermined ; proper perfons nominated for being of committees, and .prefic 
dents. of the Affembly named, And I may add, that fuch is the majority. of numbers, 
that whatever paffes in this club, is almoft fure to -pafs in the Affembly. . In’ the 
evening at the Duchefs d’Anville’s, in whofe houfe | never failed of {pending my time 
agreeably. —~ : | | : | ‘8 : 
. One of the moft amufing circumftances of travelling into other countries, is the op-- 
portunity of remarking the difference of cuftoms amongft different nations in the com- 
mon occurrences of Jife. In the art of living, the French have generally been efteemed 
by the reft of Europe to have made the greateft proficiency, and their manners have 
been accordingly more imitated, and their cuftoms more adopted. than thofe of any 
other nation.’. Of their cookery, there is but one opinion; for every man in Europe, 
that can afford a great table, either keeps a French cook, or one inftructed in ihe fame. 
manner. ‘That it is far beyond our own, I have no doubt in afferting. We have about 
half a dozen real Englifh difhes, that exceed any thing, in my opinion, to be met with 
in France; by Englith difhes I mean, a turbot and Jobiter fauce—ham and chicken —_ 
turtle—a haunch of venifon—a turkey and oyfters—and after thefc there is an end of 
an Englifh table. It is an idle prejudice to clafs roaft beef among them; for there is | 
not better beef in the world than at Paris. Large handfome pieces were almott con- 
{tantly on the confiderable tables I have dined at. The variety given by their cooks, to 
the fame thing, is aftonifhing; they drefs an hundred difhes in an hundred different 
ways, and moft of. them excellent;. and all forts of vegetables have a favourinefs and 
flavour, from rich fauces, that are abfolutely wanted to our greens boiled in water. 
This variety is ‘not ftriking, in the comparifon of a great table in France with another 
in England ; but it is manifeft, in an inftant, between the tables of a French and Englith 
family of {mall fortune. ‘The Englifh dinner, of a joint of meat and a pudding, as it is 
called, or pot /uck, with a neighbour,~is bad luck in England; the fame fortune in 
France, gives, by means of cookery only, at leaft four difhes to one among us, and 
fpreads a {mall table incomparably better. A regular defert with us is expected at a 
confiderable table only, or at a moderate one, when a formal entertainment is given ; 
in France it is as effential to the fmalle{t dinner as to the largeft ; if it confilt of a bunch 
of dried gtapes only, or an apple, it will be as regularly ferved'as the foup. I have 
met with perfons in England, who imagine the fobriety of a French table carried, to 
fuch a length, that one or two glaffes of wine are all that a man can get at dinner; this 
is an error: your fervant mixes the wine and water in what propcrtion you pleafe ; 
_ and large bowls of clean glafles are fet before the maiter of the houfe, and fome friends 
of the family, at different parts of the table, for ferving the richer and rarer forts of 
wines, which are drunk in this manner freely.enough. The whole naticn are {crupu- 
Joufly neat in refufing to drink out of glaffes ufed by other people. At the houte of a 
carpenter or blackfmith, a tumbler is fet to every cover. This refults from the com. 
mon beverage being wine and water; but if at.a large‘table, asin England, there were 
porter, beer, cyder, and perry, it would be impoflible for three or four tumblers or gob- 
lets tatand. by every plate; and equally fo for the fervants to keep {uch a number 
feparate and:diftint. In table-linen, they are, I think, cleaner and. wifer than the Eng: 
Lith ‘that the change may be inceflant, it is every where coarfe. The idea of dining 
without a napkin feems ridiculous to a Frenchman, butin England we dine at the tables 
_ 4 | be oe | of 
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of people. of tolerable fortune, without them. | A journeyman carpenter in. France has. 
his napkin as regularly as his fork; and at an mn, the file always lays a clean one to: 
every cover that is fpread in the kitchen, for the loweit order of pedeftrian travellers, 
The expence of linen in England is. erormous, from its finenefs; furely a great change 
of that which is coarfey would be much niore.rationat, In point of cleanlinefs, 1 think 
the merit of the two. nations is divided; the French are cleaner in their perfons, and ~ 
the Englifh in their houfes ; I fpeak-of the mafs of the people, and- not of individuals 
of confiderable fortume. A bidet in France is as univerfally in every apartment, asa ba- 
fon to wafh your hands, which is a trait of perfonal cleanlinefs.I wifh more common in 
‘England; on the other hand their neccffary houfes are temples of abomination; and 
the praCiice of {pitting about a room, which is amongft the higheft as well the Jowett: 
ranks, is deteftable ; I have feen a gentleman fpit fo near the clothes of a duchefs, that 
I have ftared at his unconcers. In every thing that concerns the ftables, the Englith 
far exceed the French; horfes, grooms, harnels, and change of equipape; in the pro- 
vinces you fee cabriolets of the laft century; an Fnglifiman, however fmali his fortune 
may be, will not be feen in a carriage of the fafhion. of forty years paft; if he cannot 
have another, he will-walk on foot.. It is not true that there are no complete equipages 
at Paris, Ihave feen many; the carriage, horles, harnefs, and attendance, without fault 
or blemifh ;—but the number is certainly very much inferior to what are feen at Lon- 
don. Englifh horfes, grooms, and carriages, have been of late years largely imported. 
In all the articles of fitting up and furnifhing houfes, including thofe of all ranks in the. 
eftimate, the Englifh have made advances Br beyond their neighbours. Mahogany is 
fcarce in France, but the ufe of it is profufe in England. Some of the hotels in Paris 
are immenfe in fize, from a circumftance which would give me a good opinion of the 
people, if nothing elfe did, which is the great mixture of families. ‘When the eldeft fon 
marries, he brings his*wife home to the houfe of his father, where there is an apartment. 
provided for them; and if a daughter do not wed an eldeft fon, her hufband is alfo rea 
ceived into the family, in the fame way, which makes a joyous number at every table. 
This cannot altogether be attributed to coeconomical motives, though they certainly in- 
fluence in many cafes, becaufe it is found in families poffefling the firft properties in the 
kingdom. It does with French manners and cuftoms, but in England it is fure to fail, 
and equally fo amongft all ranks of people: may we not conjecture, with a great pro- 
bability of truth, that the nation in which it fucceeds is therefore better tempered? No. 
thing but good humour can render fuch’a jumble of families agreeable, or even tolera.- 
ble. In drefs they have given the oz to all Europe for more than a century; but this 
is not among any but the higheft rank an object of fuch expence asin England, where 
the mafs of mankind wear much better things (to ufe the language of common conver- 
fation) than in France: this ftruck me more amongtt ladies who, on an average of all 
ranks, do not drefs at one half of the expence of Englifh women. Volatility and change- 
ablenefs are attributed to the French as national characteriftics,—but in the cafe of drefs 
with the groffeft exaggeration. Fafhions change with ten times more rapidity. in Eng- 
land, in form, colour, and affemblage; the viciflitudes of every part of drefs are fantaftic ' 
with us: I fee little of thisin France; and to inftance the mode of dreffing the gentle- 
men’s hair, while it has been varied five trmes at London, it has remained the fame at 
Paris. Nothing contributes more to make them a happy people, than the chearful ph- 
ancy of difpofition with: which they adapt themfelves to the circumftances of life: this. 
they poffefs much more than the high and volatile {pirits which have been attributed to. 
them; one excellent confequence.is, a greater exemption from the extravagance of liv. 
ing beyond their fortunes, than is met with in England. In the Migheft ranks of life, there: 
: QQ 2 | are 
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are inftances mall countries; but where one gentleman of {mall property, in the pro- 
vinces of France'runs out his fortune, there are ten fuch in England that do it. In 
the blended idea I had formed of the French character from reading, I am difappointed 
as to three circumitances, which ] expeéted to find predominant. On comparifon with 
the’ Englith, I looked for great talkativenefs, volatile fpirits, arid univerfal politenefs. I 
think, on the contrary, that they are not fo talkative as the Englifh; have not equally 
good fpirits, and are not a jot more polite: nor do I fpeak of certain claffes of people, 
but of the general mafs. 1-think them, however, incomparably better tempered ; and 
I propofe it as a queftion, whether good temper be not more reafonably expected under 
an arbitrary, than under a free government. | | 

The 19th. My laft day in Paris, and, therefore, employed in waiting on my friends, 
to take leave ; amongft whom, the Duke de Ltancourt holds the firft place; a noble. 
man, to whofe uninterrupted, polite, and friendly offices I owe the agreeable and happy 
hours which I have paffed at Paris, and whofe kindnefs continued fo much, to the laft, 
as to require a promife, that if I fhould return to France, his houfe, either in town or 
country, fhould be my home. [ fhall not omit obferving, that his conduct in the revo- 
lution has been dire&t and manly from the very beginning; his rank, family, fortune, 
and fituation at court, all united to make him one of the firft fubjects in the kingdom ; 
and upon public affairs being fufficiently embroiled, to make:affemblies of the nobility 
-neceflary, his determined refolution to render himfelf mafter of the great queftions 
which were then in debate, was feconded by that attention and application which were 
requifite in a period, when none but men of bufinefs could be of importance in the 
ftate. From the firft affembling of the States Gencral, he refolved to take the party of 
freedom ; and would have joined the #i-rs at firft, if the orders of his conftituents had 
not prevented it; he defired them, however, either to confent to that ftep or to elect 
another reprefentative ; and, at the fame time, with equal liberality, he declared, that if 
ever the duty he owed his~country became incompatible with his office at court, he 
would refign it; an act that was not only unneceflary, but would have been abfurd, 
after the King himfelf had become a party in the revolution. By efpoufing the popular 
caufe, he aéted conformably to the principles of all his anceftors, who in the civil wars 
and confufions of the preceding centurics, uniformly oppofed the arbitrary proceedings 
of the court. The decifive fleps which this nobleman took at Verfaillcs, in advifing 
the King, &c. &c. are known to all the world. He is, undoubtedly to be e‘teemed one 
of thofe who have liad a principal fhare in the revolution, but he has been invariably 
guided by conftitutional inotives; for itis certain, that he has been as much averfe from 
-unneceffary violence and fanguinary meafures, as thofe who were the moft attached tc 
the ancient governinent. With my excellent friend Lazowtki, I fpent my laft evening; 
he endeavoured to perfuade me to refide upon a farm in France, and I enticing him tc 
“quit French buftle for Englifh tranquillity. | | 
— "The zoth—zs5th. By the diligence to London, where J arrived the 25th ; though in 
the molt commodious fear, yet languifhing for a horfe, which, after all, affords the bef 
nteans of travelling. Paffing from the firft company of l’aris to the rabble which one 
fometimes meets in diligences, is contraft fufficient,—but the idea of returning to Eng. 
land, to my family and fricnds, made all things appear fmooth, —— 272 miles. 

The jon To Bradfield ; ‘and here terminate, I hope, mytravels. After having fur. 
veyed “the agriculture and political refources of England and Ireland, to do the fame 
with France, was certainly a great object, the importance of which animated me to the 
attempt: and however pleafing it may be‘to hope for the ability of giving a better ac. 
count of ‘the agriculture Of France than has ever been laid before the public, yet the 
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greatelt fatisfaction I feel, at prefent, is the profpect of remaining, for the future, on a 
farm, in that calm: and undifturbed retirement, whichis fuitable to my fortune, and 


which, I truft, will be agreeable to my difpofiios.———7 2 ‘miles, 





PART THE SECOND. 


Cuar. L— Of the Extent of France. 


THE circumftlances which are moft apt to command the attention of mankind, 
for giving importance to a country, are really valuabte no farther than as they con- 
tribute to the eafe and profperity of the inhabitants. ‘hus the extent of a kingdom 
is of no othcr confequence than affording nourifhment for a people too numerous to 
be reafonably apprehenfive of foreign conqueft. When a territory is much more con. 
fierable than for this purpofe, it tends to infpire ambitious projects in the minds of the 
men that govern, which have proved, perhaps, more difaftrous than the deficiency of 
power that endangers the national defence. France, under Lewis XIV. was a re- 
markable inftance of this fact. ‘The fituation to which the ambition of that prince had 
reduced her immenfe territory, was hardly preferable to that of Holland, in 1672, 
whofe misfortunes, flowed from the fame origin. Of the two extremes, France hhs 
undoubtedly more to apprehend from the ambition of her own rulers, than from that 
of any neighbour. Authorities vary confiderably in defcribing the extent of this fine 
kingdom. The Maréchal de Vauban makes it 30,000 leagucs, or 140,940,000 ar- 
pents ; Voltaire 130,000,000 arpents.— The accuracy of round numbers is always to be 
doubted. Templeman gives it an extent of 138,837 Square geographical miles, of fixty 
toa degree; a meafurement, which renders his tables abfolutcly ufelefs for any pur- 
pofe, but that of comparing one country with anothcry a degree being fixty-nine miles 
and aff™lf, which makes it 119,220,874;,2% acres.—Paucton reduces his meafure to - 
French arpents, and makes the number 107, 9¢,coo. ‘Vhe Encyclopzedia, article France, 
aligns 100,050,000 Cf arpents as the contents; and obferves, that, by Caflini’s maps, 
the amount is 125,000,coq. A late author * calculates it at 105,000,000: and ano. 
ther f at 135,600,000. None of thefe accounts feem fuiliciently accurate for the pur. 
pofe of giving a correct idea... ‘The authority on which I am inclined moft to rely is 
that of M. Necker ft, who calculates it (without Corfica) at 26,951 leagues fquare, of 
222% toifes; this, 1 find, amounts to 156,024,213 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 
Englifh acres. Paudton, by covering his map with fhot to every indenture of outline, 
with the greateft care, found the kingdom to contain 103,021,°40 arpents, each of 
100 perch, at 22 feet the perch, or 1344 torfes [quare to the arpent ; inltead of which 
the arpent of Paris contains but goo toifes:— this meafurement, makes 81,687,016 
Englifh acres§.—Notwihftansing the-credit ufually given to this writer for his accuracy, 
I mult here reje€ his authority in favour of that of M. Necker. Pautton’s calculation, 
which gives $1,687,016 Englifh acres to France, affigns by the fame rule to England 
24,470,315 (|; yet Templeman’s furvey, at 60 miles to a degree, and therefore 
confeffedly below the truth, makes it 31,648,000, which, at 694 to a degree, are 

* L'impét Abonné, gto 1789. + Apologie fur PEdic& de Nantes. t Ocuvres, gto. p: 326. 

¢ I have made this redu€tion, by valuing, with Paucton, the French arpent at 1.cooo, and the Eaglifh 
O.. y20s- _ |] That is 30,469,360 arpents royak, of 22 feet to the perch. S 2a 
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421463 /064755 ‘greater difference than. is found between them in eftimating the fur- 
face of France, which, by Paudton, is made 81,587,0%6 Englith acxes, with a general 
admiffion ‘of about a million more; and by Templeman,. 88,855,680; or at 694, fs 
119,220,874323- are | 
_ .[t.is vain.to.attempt reconciling thefe contrary accounts. I fhall therefore adopt, 
with the author of the Credit*Nationale *, the eftimation of M. Necker, -which fuppofes 
i 56,024,1 13 arpents of Paris, or 13 1,722,529 § Englifh acres. | 
For a comparifon of the French and Englifh dominions, I muft for the latter adopt 
‘Templeman’s meafurement, who gives to | | 


England, 49,4f0 f{quare miles. France, 138,837 fquare miles, 
Scotland, 275794 
Ireland, 27457 
104,701 
Calculated at 60 toa degree; but at 69} thefe numbers become, 


ce ‘Sq. miles. Acres. 5q. miles. Acres. 
England, 66,348 - 42,463,264 France, 186,282 - 119,220,874. 
Scotland, | 37,292 - 23,867,016 
Ireland, 36,840 - 23,577,630 


— 140,480 89;907,910 | | 

Hence it appears, that France, according to thefe proportions, contains 29,312,964 
acres more than the three Britifh kingdoms ; and it is to be noted, that as the extent 
of France is taken from the more modern and corre¢t authorities, whence M. Necker 
deduced his meafurement at 131,722,295 Englifh acres, which is confequently much 
more exatt than that of Templeman ; fo it is equally fair to fuppofe, that the latter is 
as much below the fact in the contents of our iflands, as he was in thofe of France. 
Corrected by this rule, the areas will be 


Englandf, - 46,915,9g3 { acres. France, 131,722,295 acres. 
Scotland, 26,369,695 | 
Ireland, — 26,049,961 
9923351589 


Thefe numbers, I am upon the whole inclined to believe, are as near to the truth as 
may reafonably be expected from calculations, when the data are not abfalutely.cor- 
rect. | | 

Mee _ Crap. I.—Of the Soil, and Face of the Country. a 


“THE modern French geographers, in a branch of that fcience, to which they have 
properly given the epithet phyfca/, have divided the kingdom into what they call de/ins; 
that is to fay, into feveral great plains, through which flow the principal -rivers, and 
which are formed of feveral ridges of mountains, either original, or asthey term it, of 
granite, or fecondary of calcareous and other materials. Of thefe bafsns the chief 


® Monf. Jorré, 8vo. 1789. He calculates on 27,coo leagues, at 2282 toifes, 5786 arpents of Paris. 
in'a league j or in France 156,225,720 arpents. P. gs. | 

+ It may be remarked, that Dr.’Grew calculated the real contents of Engtand and Wales at 46,080,000 
acres. Phibfophical Tagnfadions, No 430, p- 266. Which feems a confirmation that we are not far from the 
troch, = '§ Equal to 73,306 {quare miles. . a a Laue @ 
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are, 1. Of the Loire and all the rivers that fall into it. 2. Of the Seine and its branches. 
3. Of the Garonne. 4. Of the Rhone and Soane. There are kkewife fome {matler 
ones, but of much lefs account. The reader who wifhes to confult the detail of thede, 
may turn to the Journal Phyfique, tom. 30. for a memoir by M. la Metherie. —s 
In refpe& to the geoponic divifion of the foils of the kingdom, the rich calcareous 
plain of the north-eaftern quarter firft calls for our attention. I croffed this in feverat 
direCtions, and from the obfervations I made, the following are the limits 1 would affign 
to it.» On the coaft it may be faid to extend from Dunkirk to Carentan in Normandy, 
for the northern promontory of that province, which projects into the fea at Cherbourg, 
&c. 18 of a different foil. In M. la Metherie’s map. is marked a ridge of granite moun- 
tains in this promontory; I fhould remark, that I faw nothing in that country -which de- 
ferves the name of a mountain, any more than at Alengon; merely hills, and thole not 
confiderable ones. I may terminate the rich track at Carentan, as thence to Coutanees 
the land is chiefly poor and ftony, and holds, with many variations, quite to Breft. ‘In 
the line a little to the S. of the coaft, before Caen, is feen the firft confiderable change’ 
of foil from Calais; it there becomes a red ftone brafh; this rich traét is here, there- 
fore, narrow. On re-entering Normandy on the fide of Alencon, from Anjou and 
Maine, I firft met with the rich loams ona calcareous bottom at Beaumont; at Alengon 
there is a noble foil, which | then loft no more in advancing northwards. In another 
line I entered this rich diftri& about ten miles to the fouth of Tours. . The hills on the 
Loire, though all calcareous that I noticed, are not all rich, though on fome the foil is 
deep and good. Direétly to the fourth of Orleans begins the miferable Sologne, which, 
though on a calcareous bottom of marl, is too poor to be included in the prefent diltrict. 
From Orleans to Paris, and alfo Fontainbleau, no exceptions are to be made, but in 
the {mall fpace of poor fand ftone in the royal foreft of the latter town. Ina fourth 
direction this diftri& is entered, but not fo decifively as in the preceding cafes, a few 
miles to the fouth of Nemours. At Croifiere the firft chalk is vifible to the traveller. 
Advancing to the N. E. very good land is found near Nangis, and then bearing N. Len- 
tered the fertile plain of Brie. Some of the vales throngh which the Marne flows are 
rich and what I faw calcareous; but the hills are poor. The plain of Rheims may be 
cfaffed in the prefent diftri€t, but at Soiffons and thence due N. allisexcellent. Thefe 
limits inclofe one of the fineft territories that I fuppofe is to be found in Europe. From 
Dunkirk to Nemours is not lefs than one hundred and eighty miles in a right line. 
From Soiffons to Carentan is another right line of about two hundred miles. From. Eu, 
on the Norman coaft, to Chartres is one hundred miles; and though the breadth of this 
rich diftriét at Caen, Bayeux, &c. is not confiderable, yet the whole will be found to 
contain not a trifling proportion of the whole kingdom. This noble territory includes 
the deep, level, and fertile plain of Flanders, and part of Artois, than which a richer foil 
can hardly be defired to repay the induftry of mankind ; two, three, and even four feet 
deep of moift and putrid, but friable and mellow loam, more inclining to clay than fand, 
on a calcareous bottom, and from its marine origin (for there can be little doubt but 
that the whole plain of Flanders and Holland has been covered by the fea, long fince 
our globe has taken its prefent appearance) abounding with particles that add to the 
common fertility, refulting from fuch compounds found in other fituations. The putri- 
dity of the 4umus in Flanders and its pofition, being a dead level, are the principal cir- 
cumftances that diftinguith it from the better foils of the-reft of this fertile part of Eus 
rope. Every ftep of the way from the very gate of Paris to near Soiffons, and thence 
to Cambray,. with but little variation of fome inferior hills of fmall extent, is a fandy. 
loam of an admirable texture, and commonly of confiderable depth. About Meaux it 
+ | | tt 
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is to be ranked among the fineft in the world; they call it bleaumemeaud—it tends:much 
towards an iinpalpable powder, which betrays few figns of fand, even when, to thé eye, 
it has the appearance of a fandy loam. It is of an admirable texture and friability. 
Monf, Gibert informed me, that it is of the depth of eighteen fect where his well is 
digged, and under it a ftratum of white marl, found under the whole country, at differ- 
ent depths, “ This marl has the appearance of a confolidated pafte. The dine thrcugh 
Picardy is inferior, yct, for the moft part, excellent. But all-the arable part of Norman- 
dy, which is within thefe limits, 1s of the fame rich friatsle cet toa great depth ; 
that from Bernay to Flbceuf can {carcely be exceeded; four to five feet deep-of a reddith 
brown loam ona chalk bottom, and without a ftone. As to the paflures of the fame 
province, we have, I believe, nothing either in England or Ireland equal tothem ; I hold 
the vale of Limerick to be inferior. The famous Pays de Beauce, which I croffed be~ 
tween Arpajon and Orleans, refembles the vales of Meaux and Senlis; it is not, how. 
ever, in general, fo deep as the former. The liniits I have traced are thofe of great fer- 
tility ; but the calcareous diftri€t, and even of chalk, is much more extenfive. Tothe 
i. it reaches acrofs Champagne; a ftrong change, not having occurred to me till about 
St. Menehould. From Metz to Nancy all is calcarsous, but not chalk. Lime-ftone 
land | found plentifully in the fouthern parts of Alface; and from- Befort acrofs Franche 
Compté to Dole, all the ftones I tried, and many from quarries were calcareous. Im- 
menfe diffricts in Dauphiné and Provence, &c. &c. are the fame; I fhall therefore only 
obferve, that I remarked the chalk country to extend E. to about St. Menchould, and 
S. to Nemours and Montargis * in one line. In another, that all of the Angoumois 
which I faw is the fame; much in Poitou, and through Tourain to the Loire. Had I 
penetrated more to the W.1 fhould probably have found the chalk of Angoumois, and 
that of the Loire to be connected uninterruptedly. Moft of the courfe of the Loire is, 
I believe, chalk, and the whole of it calcareous. JYence it appears, that the chalk coun. 
try of France is of very confiderable extent; not lefsthan two hundred miles F.. and W. 
and about as much, but more irregularly, N. and S. and comprifes, by far, the richeft 
and moft fertile provinces of the kingdom. | 

The next confiderable diftrict, for fertility, is that which I may call, without impropri- 
ety, the plain of the Garonne. Pafiing to the S. from Limofin, it is entered about Creif- 
fenfac, with the province of Quercy, and improves all the way to Montauban and Tou- 
loufe, where it ts one of the fineft levels of fertile foil that can any where be feen. It 
continues, but rot equally frintful, to the foot of the Pyrenees, by St. Gaudents, &c. 
yery even to theeye, when viewed from the promenade at Montauban, which commands 
one of the richcft, as well es magnificent profpects, to be met with m France? ‘Tris 
plain I fourd, however, to be much indented and irregular; for to the W. of Auch, and 
all beyond it to Bayonne, is too inferior to be admitted ; and to the EF. Mirepojx, Pa- 
miers, and Carcaflonne are among the hills, and a!] the way from Agen to Bourdeaux, 
though the river flows through one of the richeft vallies that is to be feen in the world, 
yet the breadth appeared to be every where inconfiderable. ‘Through all this plain; 
wherever the foil is found exccllent, it confifls ufually of a deep meliow friable fandy 
loam, with moifture Sufficient for the production of any thing ; much ofit is calcareous, 
Mihite lime-flone and white chalky loams are found about Cahors, &c. and white loans: 
‘Were tenacious near Montauban. At Tonnance, on the Garonne, they are red, and 





apparently'as good at ten fect ‘deep as on the furface. 
© I believe much further: ard there is the more reafon to think fo, becaufe Mr. Townhfhend found th 
in another road it-reached to Auxere, whete he loft it. Fawrney through Spain, vol. i -p. 46. 
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In travelling from Narbonne to Beziers, Pezenas, Montpellier, and Nifmes, every one 
I converfed with reprefented that vale as the moft fruitful in France. Olives and mule 
berries, as well as vines, render it very productive; but in point of foil (the only cir- 
cumftance [ confider at prefent,) much the greater part of it is inferior to all U have 
named. The Bas Poitou, as I was informed by a perfon who refides in it, is of a fer- 
tility that deferves to be claffed with the riche(t foils of France, extending eighteen 
leagues by 12, or 216 fquare leagues, which, at 5,786 arpents per league, are 249,976 
arpents. 10,000 arpents of rich marfhes haye been drained there*., Being alfo in. 
formed at Nantes, that there was a very rich track to the S. of the Loire, in the quarter 
of Bourgneuf and Macheoul, | have extended the region of good land to that river, as 
feen in the annexed map. : 

The narrow plain of Alface, the whole fertile part of which hardly exceeds the furface 
of one thoufand iquare miles, muft be claffed among the richelt foilsof France. It re- 
fembles Fianders a good deal, though inferior to that province. It confilts of a deep 
rich fandy loam, both moift and friable, equal to the large production of all forts of 
crops. A more celebrated diltrict is the Limagne of -\uvergne, a flat and chiefly a calca- 
reous vale, furrounded by great ranges of volcanic mountains. It is certainly one of the 
fineft foils iu the world. It commences at Riom; the plain there is of a beautiful dead 
level of white calcareous loam, the whole furface of which isa real marl, but fo mixe 
with ums as to be of prime fertility. The French naturalifts, that have examined it, 
aflert the depth to be twenty feet of beds of earth, formed of the ruins of what they ftyle 
the primitive (granite) and volcanized mountains. At Ifloire, Dr. Brés fhewing me 
his farm, in an inferior part of the Liniagne (for the beft of it reaches no farther than 
from Riom to Vaires, which is fcarcely more than twenty miles), made me obferve, 
that the river had, in all probability, formed the whole plain, as it was adding rapidly to 
his land, and had given him a depth very perceptible in a few years, having buried the’ 
gravelly fhingle of its bed, by depofiting a rich furface of fandy mud. The vale here, 
on the banks, is feven or eight feet deep of rich brown fandy loam. On the contrary, 
there are philofophers who contend for the whole having been a lake. ‘The mountains 
that furround this vale are various. ‘The white argillaceous ftone, in the hills between 
Riom and Clermont, is calcareous. ‘lhe volcanic mountains are found to be better. 
than the others, except in the cafe of tufe or cinders, which are fo burnt as to be good 
for nothing. The calcareous and clayey ones good, and the bafaltes decompofed «and 
become clay excellent. Their bafe is commonly granite. The calcareous fandy ftones, 
and the argillaceous calcareous earths are heaped on them by the aétion of volcanoes, ac- 
cording to the theory of the French philofophers. The fertility that refults from the 
volcanic origin of mountains, has been often remarked, and efpecially in the cafe of 
ZEtna; the fame fact appeared in many tracts of country as I paffed from Le Puy to 
Montelimart, where many confiderable mountains are covered with beautiful chefnuts, 
and various articles of cultivation, which in diftri€ts not volcanic are wafte, or in a great 
meafure ufelefs. 

I have now noticed all the diftriéts of France, which, to my knowledge, are of any 
remarkable fertility: they amount, as it will be fhown more particularly in another 
place, to above twenty eight millions of Englith acres. — 

Of the other provinces, Bretagne is generally gravel, or gravelly fand, commonly 
deep, and on a gravelly bottom, of an inferior and bdrren nature, but in many places 
on fand {tone rock. I tried various fpecimens, but found none calcareous; .and having 
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feen a fhip at Morlaix unloading lime-ftone from Normandy, I may conclude, that the 
fac does not contradi& the conclufion which I drew from the eye. All that I faw in 
the two provinces of Anjou and Maine are gravel, fand, or ftone—generally a loamy 
fand or gravel ; fome imperfeat fchiftus on a bottom of rock ; and much that would in 
the weft of England be called a ftone brath, and that would do excellently well for tur- 
nips: they have the friability, but want the putrid moifture and fertile particles of the 
better loams. Immenfe tracks, in both thefe provinces, are wafte, under ling, fern, 
furze, &c. but the foil of thefe does not vary from the cultivated parts, and, with culti- 
vation, would be equally good. ‘Touraine is better; it contains fome confiderable dif- 
tri€ts, efpecially to the fouth of the Loire, where you find good mixed fandy and gra. 
velly loams on a calcareous bottom ; confiderable tracks in the northern part of the pro- 
vince are no better than Anjou and Maine; and, like them, it is not without its heaths 
and wattes. Sologne is one of the pooreft and moft unimproved provinces of the king- 
dom, and one of the moft fingular countries I have feen. It is flat, confifting of a poor 
fand or gravel, every where on a clay or marl botton1, retentive of water to fuch a de- 
gree, that every ditch and hold was tull of it: the improvement of fuch a country is fo 
abvioufly effected on the eafieft principles, that it is a fatire on.the French government, 
and on the individuals who are owners or occupiers of eftates in this province, to fee it 
remain in fuch a miferable condition, Berry is much better, though both fandy and 
gravelly ; but good loams, and fome deep, are not wanted in fome diltrits, as that of 
‘Chateauroux, on quarries, and near Vatan on calcareous 6nes. La Marche and Limofin 
confift of friable fandy loams; fome on granite, and others on a calcareous bottom. There 
are tracts in thefe provinces that are very fertile; and I faw none that fhould be ef- 
teemed fleril. Of the granite they diftinguifh two forts; one hard, and full of mica- 
ceous particles; the grain rather coarfe, with but little quartz, hardening in the air in 
maffes, but becoming a powder when reduced to {mall pieces ; —this is ufed for building. 
The other fort is in horizontal ftrata, mixed with great quantities of fpar, ufed chiefly 
for mending roads, which it does in the moft incomparable manner. I was affured at 
Limoges, that, on the hard granite, there grow neither wheat, vines, nor chefnuts; but 
upon the other kind, thofe plants thrive well: I remarked, that this granite and ¢hef- 
nuts appeared together on entering kimofin ; and that, in the road to Touloufe, there 
is about a league of hard granite without that tree. ‘The rule, however, is not general ; 
for fo near as to the S. of Souilac, chefnuts are on a calcareous foil. Poitou confilts of 
two divifions, the upper and the lower; the laft of which has the reputation of being a 
much richer country, efpecially the grafs lands on the coaft. The foil of the upper di- 
vifion is generally a thin loam, on an imperfect quarry bottom —a fort of {tone-brath ; 
in fome tracts calcareous: it mult be efteemed a poor foil, though admirably adapted to 
various articles of cultivation. 1 have already obferved, that all I faw of Angoumois is 
chalk, and much of it thin and poor. Thofe parts of Guienne and Gafcoign, not in. 
cluded in the rich vale of the Garonne, of which I have already fpoken, mult be confi- 
dered in refpect of foil as poor. The landes (heaths of Bourdeaux, } though neither un- 
produétive, nor unimproveable, are in their prefent {tate to be clafled amongft the worft 
foils of France. I have been affured, that they contain two hundred leagues {quare ; 
and the roots of the Pyrenees are covered with immenfe.wafbes, which demand much 
‘induftry to render profitable. Rouffillon is in general calcareous; much of it flat and 
very ftoney, as well as dry and barren: but the irrigated vales are of a moft exuberant 
fertility. The vaft province of Languedoc, in productions one of the richeft of the king - 
dom, does not rank high in the Icale of foil: it is by far too ftoney :—I take feven- 
eighths of it to be mountainous. I travelled near four hundred miles in it, without fee- 
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ing any thing that deferved the name of an extenfive plain, that of the Garonne; alread: 
mentioned ( art of which extends within the limits of Languedoc), alone excepted. 
The productive vale, from Narbonne to Nifmes, is generally but a few miles in breadth a 
and confiderable waftes are feen in moft parts of it. Many of the mountains are pro- 
dudtive, from irrigation, as I have obferved too in the volcanic territory of the Vivarais. _ 
‘Some parts of the vale are however very rich; and indeed there are few finer foils in 
France than what I faw near the canal, in going from Beziers to Carcaffonne. A rich 
mellow loam, tenacious, and yet friable ; in forne ftates the particles adhere into clods; - 
in others they recede and melt with friability. Provence and Dauphiné are mountain. 
ous countries, with the variation of fome lovely phins and vallies, which bear a very 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole. Of thefe two provinces, the former is certainly 
the drieft, in point of foil, in the kingdom. Rock and quarry-land, with fandy gravels, 
abound there; and the courfe of the Durance, which in fome countries would be a 
fine vale, is fo ruined by fand and fhingle, that, in a moderate calculation, above 
130,000 acres have been deftroyed, which would have been the fineft foil in the coun- 
try, if it had not been for that river. All I faw in both the provinces is calcareous ; 
and I was informed, that the greater part of the mountains of Provence are fo. Thefe, 
towards Barcelonette, and in all the higher parts of the province, are covered with good 
grafs, that feeds a million of emigrating fheep, befides vaft herds of cattle. With fuch 
a foil, and in fuch a climate, a country muft not be thought unproduétive becaufe 
mountaineus. The vales which I faw are in general fine: that of the Rhone at Lo- 
riol, in Dauphiné, is rich,—an admirable fandy clay, five or fix feet deep, on a bed of 
blue marl with many ftones in it. But more to the S. from Montelimart to Orange, this 
great river paffes through foils much inferior. ‘The north plain of this province, as we’ 
go from Savoy to Lyons, confifts much of a good deep red loam, on a gravel bottom. 
The county of Venaifin, or diftrit of Avignon, is one of the richeft in the kingdom. 
Its admirable irrigation, is, of itfelf, fufficient to make it appear fo; but I found the {oil 
to confift of rich deep loam, with white and calcareous clays. ‘The whole coaft of Pro.’ 
vence is a poor ftony foil, with exceptions of very fmall {paces under happier circum-_ 
flances. About Aix, the land 1s all calcareous, even the clays that are red and ferru- ~ 
ginous. This province, however, contains one of thfe moft fingular diftridts in the king- 
dom, namely, that of the Crau, which is a ftony plain to the S. E. of Arles, not con- 
taining lefs than 350 {quafe miles, or 224,000 acres. It is abfolutely covered with 
round ftones of. all fizes, fome of which are as large as a man’s head. ‘The foil under 
them is not a fand, but appears to bea kind of*cemented rubble of fragments of {tone, 
with a {mall nfixture of loam. The naturaliff who has defcribed this province, fays, 
they are.of a calcareous nature, with neither the grain nor texture of flint; in fome 

uartzofe molecules predominate—and others are metallic*. Vegetation is extremely 
thin, as 1 fhall mention more particulaily when I treat of the pafturage of fheep in 
France. -_ 

The Lyonois is mountainous, and what | faw of it is poor, ftony, and rough, with 
much wafte land. In paffing from Lyons to Moulins, it is, near Roanne, on the limits 
of the province, before the gravelly plain of the Loire commences, the fame which M. 
La Metherie callsthe calcareous plain of Montbriffon. 

Auvergne, though chiefly mountainous, is not a poor province; the foil, for a hilly 
country, is in general above mediocrity, and the higheft mountains feed vaft herds of 
cattle, which are exported to a confiderableamount. Befide a variety of volcanic foils, 
Auvergne is covered with granite and gravelly and fandy loams. te } 

¢ [lift. Nat. dela Povence, 8vo. 3tom. 1792. tom. 1. p. 299. 
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‘The Bourbonnois and Nivernois, form one vaft plain, through which the Loire and 
Allier pafs; the predominant foil, in much the greater part, is gravel; | believe com- 
monly en a calcareous bottom, but at confiderable depths. Some tracks are fandy, 
which are better than the gravels; and others are very good friable fandy loams. The 
whole, in its prefent cultivation, muft be reckoned amongft the. moft unproduétive pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, but capable of as great improvement, by a different management 
as any diftriat in France. Oo ; 

Burgundy is exceedingly diverfified, as I found in croffing it from Franche Compté 
to the Bourbonnois by Lijon, I faw the beft of it; that line is through fandy and gra- 
velly loams ; fome good vales, fome mountains, and fome poor granite foils. ‘The fub- 
divifion of the province called Brefle, is a miferable country, where the ponds alone, 
moftly on a white-clay or a marl, amount, as it is aflerted by an inhabitant *, to fixty-fix 
{quare leagues of two thoufand toifes, not much lefs than two hundred and fifty thoufand 
acres. This is credible from the appearance of them in the map of Caffini. 

Franche Compte abounds with red ferruginous loams, fchiftus, gravel, with lime. 
{tone in the mountains very common; and 1 fhould remark, that all the {tones I tried, 
fome of which were from quarries between Befort to Dole, effervefced with acids. 
From Befangon to Orechamps the country is rocky, quite to the furface much lime- 
ftone ; a reddifh brown loam on rock; with iron forges all over the country. The 
whole province is very improveable. a. | 

' Loraine is poor in foil; from St. Menehould to the Borders of Alface I faw fcarcely 
any other than ftony {oils, of various denominations; moft of them would in England 
be called ftone-brafh, or the broken and triturated furface of imperfe&t quarries, mixed 
by time, foreft, and cultivation, with fome loam and vegetable mould—much is calcare- 
ous. ‘There are indeed diftriéts of rich, and even deep friable fandy loams; but the 
quantity is not confiderable enough to deferve attention in a general view. I have al. 
ready remarked, that the predominant feature of Champagne is chalk ; in great tracks 
‘it isthin and poor; the fouthern part, as from Chalons to Troyes, &c. has from its po- 
verty, acquired the name of pouilleux, or loufy. ‘The appropriating of fuch land to fain- 
foin is little known there. 

} have now made the tour of all the French provinces, and fhall in general obferve, 
that I think the kingdom is fuperior to England in the circumitance of foil. ‘The pro- 
portion of poor land in England, to the total of the kingdom, is greater than the fimi- 
‘Jar proportion in France; nor have they any where fuch tracts of wretched blowing 
‘fand, as are to be met with in Norfolk and Suffolk. Their heaths, moors, and wattes, 
not mountainous; what they term Jande, and which are fo frequent in Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Guienne, are infinitely better than our northern moors; and the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales cannot be compared, in point of foil, with thofe of the Pyre- 
nees, Auvergne, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc. Another advantage almoft. 
ineftimable is, that their tenacious loams do not take the character of clays, which in 
fome parts of England are fo ftubborn and harfh, that the expence of culture is almoft 
equal to a moderate produce. Such clays as I have feen in Suflex, I never met with. 
in France. The fmallnefs of the quantity of rank clay in that kingdom, is indeed 

* Obkervations, Expéricaces, & Memoires fur L’ Agriculture ;. par M. Varenne de Fenille, 8vo, . 1789. 
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Face of the Country. 


_ The chief diflinftion that marks the faces of different countries, is that of being 
mountainous or level. In the language, .as well as the ideas common in France, moun- 
tains are fpoken of, to which we fhould give no other appeHation than that of hills: 
the tracks really mountainous in that kingdom are to be found in the S. only. It is 
four hundred miles S. of Calais before you meet with the mountains of Auvergne, 
which are‘united with thofe of Languedoc, Dauphineé, and Provence, but not with 
the Pyrenees, for I'croffed the whole S. of France, from the k hone to the ocean, either 
by plains or ranges of inconfiderable hills. The mountains of Vowe, in Loraine, de- 
ferve, perhaps, that name, but yet are not to be ranked with the fuperior elevations I have: 

-noticed. The inequalities of all the reft of the kingdom are fufficient to render the: 
profpects interefting, and to give variety to the face of the country, but they deferve 
not to be called mountains. Some of the hilly and mountainous tracks of France re-- 
ceive a very confiderable beauty from the rich and luxuriant verdure of chefnuts. To 
thofe who have not viewed them, it is not eafy to believe how much they add to the 
beauty of the Limofin, the Vivarais, Auvergre, and ‘other. diftrifts where they are 
common. | 

There is‘no doubt that the Pyrenees are more ftriking than all the other mountains 
of France; I have defcribed them fo particularly in the Journal, that I. would only ob: 
ferve in general here, that their verdure, their woods, their rocks, and their torrents 
have all the charadters of the fublime and: beautiful. I'faw nothing among the Alps that: 
offered fuch pleafing fcenes as thofe of the northern parts of Dauphiné; which, -how- 
ever, are lefs varied than thofe in the neighbourhood of Chambery fo abounding in 
landfcapes. According to every account, the courfe of the Ifer is a {cene of. perpetual 
beauty. The Vivarais, and part of Velay, are moft romantie.. 

_ Of the great rivers of France I prefer the Seine, which is every where an agreeable 
object. I fhould fuppofe the reputation of the Loire muft have originated from per- 
fons who either had never feen it at all, or only below Angers, where in truth it merits 
every e/oge. From that city to Nantes it is, probably, one of the fineft rivers in the 
world, the breadth: of the ftream, the iflands of woods, the boldnefs, culture, and rich- 
nefs of the coaft, all confpire, with the animation derived from the {welling canvafs of 
active commerce, to render that line eminently beautiful; but for the relt of its im- 
menfe courfe, it exhibits a ftream of fand; it rolls fhingle through vales inftead of wa- 
ter, and is an uglier obje€&t than I could poffibly have conceived, unlefs I had a¢tually. 
feen it. The Garonne receives more beauty from the country through which it flows 
than it confers.upon it; the flat banks, fringed with willows, are deftructive of beauty. 
J am not equally acquainted with the Rhone; where I faw it, from Montelimart to 
Avignon, and again at Lyons, it does not intereft me like the Seine. The courfe of the 
Soane is marked by a noble track of meadows. 

In regard to the general beauty of a country, I prefer Limofin to every other pro- 
vince in France.. The banks of the Loire below Angers, and thofe of the Seine, for 
two hundred. miles from its mouth, fuperior, undoubtedly, in point of rivers, the capital 
feature of the country ; but the beauty of the Limofin does not depend on any par- 
cular feature, but the refult of many. Hill, dale, wood, inclofures,. ftreams, lakes, 
and’ feattered farms, are mingled into a thoufand delicious landfcapes, which {vt off 
every where this province, Inclofures, which add fo much ornament to the face of a 

: country, 
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country, would furnifh obfervations, but I muft treat of them exprefsly in a more im- 

portant view. | | = 7 ‘ 
_ Of the provinces of the kingdom, not-already named, none are of fuch fingular fea- 
tures as to demand particular attention. ‘The beauties of Normandy are to be found 
on the Seine, and thofe of Guienne on the Garonne. Bretagne, Maine, and Anjou 
have the appearance of-deferts ; and though fome parts of Touraine are rich and pleaf- 
ing, yet moft of the province is deficient in beauty The fertile territories of Flanders, 
Artois, and Alface are diftinguifhed by their utility. Picardy is uninterefting. Cham- 
pagne in general, whe'e I faw it, ugly, almoft as much fo as Poitou. Loraine, and 
Franche Compté, and Bourgogne are fombre in the wooded diftri€ts, and want chear- 
fulnefs in the open ones. Berry and La Marche may be ranked in the fame clafs. 
Sologne merits its epithet, trie. There are parts of the Angoumois that are gay, and 
confequently pleafing. 

. It may be ufeful to thofe who fee.no more of France than by once pafling to Italy, 
to remark, that if they would view the fineft parts of the kingdom, they fhould land at 
Dieppe and follow the Seine to Paris, then take the great road to Moulins, and thence 
quit it for Auvergne, and pafs to Viviers, on the Rhone, and fo by Aix to Italy. By 
{uch a variation from the frequented road, the traveller might fuffer for want of good 
inns, but would be repaid by the fight of a much finer and more fingular country than 
the common road by Dijon offers, which pafles, in a great meafure, through the worft 
part of France. | 


‘ 


Cuap. HI.—Of the Climate of France. 


OF all the countries of Europe there is not, perhaps one that proves the importance 
of climate, fo much as France. In the natural advantages of countries, it is as effential 
as foil itfelf; and we can never attain to an idea tolerably corret, of the profperity and 
refources of a country, if we do not know how clearly to afcertain the natural advan- 
tages or difadvantages of different territories, and to difcriminate them from the adven- 
titious effects of induftry and wealth. It fhould be a principal object with thofe who 
travel forthe acquifition of knowledge, to remove the vulgar prejudices which are found 
in all countries among thofe who, not having travelled themfelves, have built their in- 
formation on infufficient authorities. | 

France admits a divifion into three capital ports; 1, of vines; 2, of maize; 3, of 
olives—which plants will give the three diftri€ts of, 1. the northern, wherg vines are 
not planted; 2, the central, in which maize is not planted; 3, the fouth, in which 
olives, mulberries, vines, and maize are all found. ‘The line of feparation between vines 
and no vines, as I obferved myfelf, is at Coucy, ten miles to the N. of Soiffons; at 
Clermont, in the Beauvoifois; at Beaumont, in Maine; and Herbignac, ‘near Gueran- 
de,.ja Bretagne. Now there 1s fomething very remarkable in this, that if you draw a 
{trait line on.the map from, Guerande to Coucy, it paffes very near both Clermont and 
Beaumont ; the former of which is a little to the north of it, and the latter, a little to 
the fouth. ‘There are vines at Gaillon and La Roche Guyon, which is a little to the 
N. of this line; there are alfo fome near Beauvais, the moft remote from it which I 
have feen; tut even this difance is inconfiderable; and the melancholy fpe€tacle of 
the vintage of 1787, which I faw there in the midft of inceffant rains, is a proof that 
they ought to have nothing to do with this branch of culture: and at Angers I was in- 
formed, that there are no vines, or next to none, between that place and Laval and 
Mayenne. Having made this remark on the vine climate of France, I wifhed to know 

| 4 | how 
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‘how far the faét held true in Germany; becaufe if the circumftance arofe from a dif. 
ference of climate, it ought, by parity of reafon, to be confirmed by vines in that coun- 

try being found much farther north than in France. This happens precifely to be the - 
cafe; for I find, by a late author, that vines in'Germany are found no farther north 

than lat. 52*. .The meeting with thefe in that latitude is a fufficient proof of the faé 

in queftion, fince in France their limit is at 49{. The line, therefore, which I have 

drawn as.the boundary of vines in France, may be continued into Germany, and will 

probably be found to afcertain the vine climate in that country, as well as in France. 

The line of feparation between maize and no maize Is not lefs fingular ; it is firft feen on 

the weftern fide of the kingdom, in going from the Angoumois and entering Poitou, at 

Verac, near Ruffec. In croffing Loraine, I firft met with it between Nancy and Lune- 
ville. It is deferving of attention, that if a line is drawn from between’ Nancy and 

Luneville to Ruffec, that it will run nearly ae with the other line that forms*the 

feparation of vines: but that line acrofs the kingdom, is not formed by maize in fo un: 

broken a manner, as the other by vines; for in the central journey, we found it no far. 
ther north than Douzenach, in the S. of the Limofin ; a variation, however, that does _ 
not affect the general fact. In croffing from Alface to Auvergne, I was nearelt to this 
line at Dijon, whereismaize. In crofling the Bourbonnois to Paris, there is an evident 
reafon at i this plant fhould not be found, which is the poverty of the foil, and the 
unimproved hufbandry of all that country, being univerfally under fallow, and rye, 
which yields only three or four times the feed. Maize demands richer land or better 
management. I faw a few pieces fo far north as near La Fleche, but they were fo 
miferably bad, as evidently to prove that the plant was foreign to that climate. In 
order to give the reader a clearer idea of this, I have annexed a map, explaining, at.one 
coup d’@il, thefe zones or climates, which may be drawn from the produétions of France. 
— The line of olives is pretty nearly in the fame direction. In travelling fouth from 
Lyons, we fee them firft at Montelimart ; and in going from Beziers to the Pyrenees, 
I loft them at Carcaffonne : now, the line on the map drawn from Montelimart to Car- 
caffonne, appears at once to be nearly parallel with thofe of maize and vines. Hence 
we may apparently determine, with fatety, that there is a confiderable difference be- 
tween the climate of France in the eaftern and weftern parts: that the eaftern fide of 
the kingdom is two and a half degrees of latitude hotter than the weftern, or if not 
hotter, more favourable to vegetation. That thefe divifions are not accidental, but 
have been the refult of a great number of experiments, we may conclude from thefe ar- 
ticles of culture in general gradually declining before you quite lofe them. On quitting 
the Angoumois, and entering Poitou, we find maize dwindling to poor crops, before it 
ceafes to be cultivated; and in going from Nancy to Luneville, I noticed it in gardens, 
and then but in fmall pieces in the fields, before it became a confirmed culture. I 
made the fame remark with refpect to vines. It is very difficult to account for this 
faét; it feems probable that the climate is better when remote from the fea, than near 
it, which is contrary to numerous other facts; and I have remarked, that vines thrive 
even in the fea air, and almoft tully expofed to it, at the mouth of the river Bayonne, 
and in Bretagne. A great many repeated obfervations muft be-made, and with more 
attention than is in the power.of a traveller before fuch a fubje€t, apparently very curi- 
ous, can be thoroughly afcertained. In making fuch inquiries as thefe, a general cul- 
ture is alone to be regarded: vines will grow in England; I have maize now on my own 
farm—and I have feen it at Paris; but this is not the queftion ; for it turns folely on 


® De la Monarchie Prujfenne, par M. le Compte de Mirabeau, tom. 11. p. 158. oe 
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the climate being fo well adapted to fuch articles as to enable. the farmer to make them 
a common culture. - ‘ _ _ 
OF the northern climate of France I may remark, that though vines will yield little 
profit in it for wine, yet there is a ftrong fiftinétion; in refpe& of heat, between it and 
England, at the fame time, that much of it is, I believe, to the full as humid as the S. 
a E. of England. The two circumflances to be attended to in this inquiry are, the 
quantity of fruif and the verdure and richnefs of paftures. In regard to heat, we mutt 
attend neither to the thermometer nor to the latitude, but to the vegetable produdtions. 
I travelled in the fruit feafon through Artois, Picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, 
and Maine, and [ found at every town, I might properly fay at every village, fuch a 
plenty of fruit, particularly plumbs, peaches, late cherries, grapes, and melons, as never 
can be feen in England in the very hotteft fummers. ‘The markets of all the towns, 
even in that poor and. unimproved province of Bretagne are fupplied with thefe in a 
profufion of which we have no idea. It was with pleafure I walked through the market 
at Rennes. If aman were to fee no other in France, lighting there from an Englifh 
balloon, he would in a moment pronounce the climate to be totally different from that 
of Cornwall, our moft foutherly county, where myrtles will ftand the winter abroad ; 
and from that of Kerry, where the arbutus is fo ac-climated, that it feems indigenous, 
though probably brought from Spain by the original inhabitants of the country. Yet 
in this province of Bretagne I {aw no maize nor mulberries, and, except in the corner I 
have mentioned, it hasno vineyards Paris is not fupplied with melons from provinces 
to the S., but from Harfleur, at the mouth of the Sel:ie. | 
For the humidity of the climate, I niay quote the beautiful verdure of the rich paf- 
tures in Normany, which are never irrigated. And I was a witnefs to three weeks 
of fuch rain at Liancourt, four miles only from Clermont, as I have not known, by 
many degrees, in England. ‘To the great rains in the N. of France, which render it 
difagreeable, may be added the heavy fnows and the fevere frofts, which are experi- 
enced there to a greater degree than in the S. of England.. I am affured that the N. 
of Europe has not known a long and fharp froft, ‘which has not been much feverer at 
Paris than at London. = 
The central divifion that admits vines without being hot enough for maize, I con- 
fider as one of the fineft climates in the world. Here are contained the province of 
Touraine, which, above all others, is moft admired by the French; the picturefque 
province of Limofin; and the mild, healthy, and pleafant plains of the Bourbonnois ; 
perhaps the moft eligible countries of all France, of all Europe, as far as foil and cli- 
mate are concerned. Here you are exempt from the extreme humidity which gives 
verdure to Normandy and England ; and yet equally free from the burning heats which 
turn verdure itfelf into a ruflet brown in the S.; no ardent rays that opprefs you with 
their fervor in f{ummer; nor pinching tedious frofts that chill with their feverity in win- 
aer; a light, pure, elaftic air, admirable for every conftitution except confumptive ones. 
But at the fame time that I mult commend thefe central provinces of France, for ver 
-circumftance of atmofphere that can render a country agreeable to inhabit, I mu(ft 
guard the reader againft the idea ‘of their being free from great inconveniences ; they 
care certainly fubject to thofe in relation to agriculture, which are heavily felt by the 
farmer. They are fubject, in common with the olive diftri, to violent ftarms.of rain, 
and what is worfe, ofhail. Two years ago, a ftorm of hail {wept a track of defolation 
in a belt acrofs the whole kingdom, to the damage of feveral millions of our money. 
Such extended ruin is not common, for, if it were, the fineft kingdoms would be laid 
‘wafte; but no year ever paffes without whole parifhes fuffering to a degree of which 
; 7 3 we 
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we have no ‘conception ind on the whole to the aiftount of no inconfiderable propor- 
tion of.the whole produce of the kingdom. _It appears, from my friend Dr.’ Symand’s * 
paper on the climate of Italy *, that the mifchief of hail is dreadful in that countrys 
I haye heard it calculated in the S. of France, that the damage ia fome provinces 
‘amounted to one-tenth of the whole produce of them upon an average. A few days” 
before my arrival at Barbefieux, there had fallen, at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld’s 
feat in the Angoumois, and fome neighbouring parifhes, a fhower of ‘hail that did not 
leave a fingle grape on the vines, and cut them fo feverely, as,to, preclude all hope of 
a crop the year following, and allowed no well-founded expectation of any beneficial 

produce ever the third year. In another place, the geefe were all. killed,,by, the fame 
ftorm; and young colts were fo wounded that they died afterwards. _ [tis even afferted, 
that men have been known to be killed by hail, when unable to obtain apy. thelter. 
‘This ftorm deftroyed a copfe of the duke’s, that was of two years growth. With fuch 
effeéts, it’ muft be obvious to every one, that all forts of corn and pulfe muit, be- ut- 
terly deftroyed. At Pompinian, between Montauban and Touloufe, [ was witnefs. to 
fuch a fhower of rain as never fell in Britain; in that rich vale, the corn, before the 
ftorm, made a.noble appearance; but imagination can hardly picture a more entire 
deftruétion than it poured over the whole; the fineft wheat was not only beaten flat to 
the ground, but ftreams of liquid myd covered it in many places, in a manner that 
miade all expettation of recovery hopelefs. Thefe hafty and violent fhowers, which are 
of little confequence to a traveller, or to the refidence of a gentleman, are dread- 
‘ful fcourges to the farmer, and immenfe drawbacks from the mafs of national produéts. 

A circumftance of lefs confequence, but not undeferving attention, is the frofts 
which happen in the fpring. We know in England how injurious thefe are ta all the 
fruits of the earth, and how much they are {uppofed to damage even its moft important 
produét. Towards the end of May 1787, I found all the walnut trees with leaves 
turned quite black by them, S. of the Loire; and farther to the S., at Brive, we no 
fooner faw fig-trees, for the firft time {cattered about the vineyards, than we remarked 
them bound about with {traw to defend them from the frofts of June. Still more to 
the S., about Cahors, the walnut trees were black on the roth of June by frofts, within 
a fortnight; and we were informed of rye being in fome years thus killed; and that 
rarely there is any fpring month fecure from thefe unfeafonable attacks. In the N. E. 
quarter I found, in 1789, the froft of the preceding winter had made a fad havock 
amongft the walnut trees, moft of which were killed in Alface, and the dead trees | 
made a ftrange figure in fummer; they were left in expedtation of their fhooting again, 
and -fome few did. From Autun in Burgundy, to Bourbon Lancey, the broom was. 
-all killed. Spring frofts were alfo complained of as much as on the other fide of the 
kingdom. About Dijon, they faid that they have them often late, and they damage 
or deftroy every thing. And all the countries within reach of the mountains of Vage 
are affetted by the fnow that falls upon them, which was in 1789, on the 2gth of June. 
This rénders the vineyard an uncertain culture. Perhaps it may. arife from the, late 
frofts'in the fpring, that, we meet with fo few mulberries in France N. of the olive dif- 
tri&. ‘The profit of that tree is very great, as 1 fhall explain fully in another. place; 
yet the diftridis, where they are found in France, are very inconfiderable, when com, 
pated with the extent of the whole kingdom. It has been conceived in England, that 
the mildew is owing to late frofts; ‘when I found myfelfin a region where rye was fomeg 
times thus killed in June, and where every walnut hung with black, I naturally en 
: _® Annals of Agriculture, vol. iii, p, 137. 
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quired for that diftemper, and fouhd in fome places, near Cahors for inftance, that: 
their wheat was’ perfectly exempt from that malady in many fprings, when other plants 
fuffered the moft feverely ; and we met even with farmers whofe lands were {o little 
fubject to the diftemper that they hardly knew it. This fhould feem to fet afide the 
theory of frofts being the caufe of that malady. As {pring frofts are as mifchievous 
in France as they can be with us, fo alfo are they troubled with aytumnal ones earlier 
than is common with us. On the 2oth of September 1787, in going on the S. of the 
Loire, from Chambord to Orleans, we had fo {mart a one, that the vines were hurt by 
it; and there had been, for feveral days, fo cold a N. E. wind, yet with a bright fun, 
that none of us ftirred abroad without great coats. a ; 

The olive-climate contains but a very inconfiderable portion of the kingdom, and of 
that portion, not in one acre out of fifty is this tree cultivated. Several other plants, 
befide the olive, mark this climate. - Thus at Montelimart, in Dauphiné, befides that. 
tree, you meet with, for the firft time, the pomegranate, the arbor judz, the paliurus, 
figs, and the evergreen oak; and with thefe plants, I may add alfo that deteftable ani. 
mal the mofquito. In crofling the mountains of Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, I met, 
between Pradelles and Thuytz, mulberries and flies at the fame time; by the term 
flies, I mean thofe myriads of them, which form the moft difagreeable circumftance of 
the fouthern climates. They are the firft of torments in Spain, Italy, and the olive- 
diftrict of France: it is not that they bite, fting, or hurt, but they buz, teaze, and 
worry: your mouth, eyes, ears, and nofe, are full of them: they fwarm on every eat- 
able, frit, fugar, milk, every thing is attacked by them in fuch myriads, that if they 
are not driven away inceflantly by a perfon who has nothing elfe to do, to eat a meal 
is impoffible. They are, however, caught on prepared paper, and other contrivances, 
with fo much eafe, and in fuch quantities, that were it not from negligence they could 
not abound in fuch incredible quantities. If I farmed in thofe countries, I think I fhould 
manure four or five acres every year with dead flies. T'woother articles of culture in 
this climate, which deferve to be mentioned, though too inconfiderable to be a national 
objeét, are capers in Provence, and oranges at Hieres. ‘The latter plant is fo tender, 
that this is fuppofed to be the only part of France in which it will thrive in the open 
air. The whole of Rouflillon is to the fouth of this, yet none are to be found there. - 
I went to Hieres to’ view them, and it was with pain I found them almoft, without 
exception, fo damaged by the froft, in the winter of 1788, as to be cut down, fome to 
the ground, and others to the main ftem. Va{t numbers of olives were in the fame 
fituaticn throughout the whole olive-diitri€t, and abundance of them .abfolutely killed. 
Thus we find, thatin the moft foutherly part of France, and even in the moft fheltered 
and fecure fituations, fuch fevere frofts are known as to deftroy he art cles of common 
cultivation. | _ a 
~~ In the defcription I took of the climate of Provence, from Monf. le Prefident, Baron 
@e la Tour d’Aigues, he informed me, that hail, in fomre years, does not break glafs; 
but it was mentioned as an extraordinary thing. The only feafons in which is to be_ 
expected rain with any degree of certainty, are the equinoxes, when it comes violently 
for atime. No dependence for a fingle drop in June, July, or Auguft, and the 
_qvantity always very {mall; which three months, and not the winter ones, are the 
pinching feafon for all great cattle. Sometimes not a drop falls for fix months toge- 
ther*. They have white frofts in March, and fometimes in April. The great heats 

*A writer, who has been criticifed for this affertion, was therefore right:—* Telle eft la pofition des 
-provinces du midi on I’on refte fouvent, fix mois entiers, {ane voir tomber une feule goutte d’eau.” Corps 
Comglet d’ Agri. tom viil. p. 56. | , : 
are 
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are never till the rsth of July, nor affer the 15th of September, Warveft begins June 
a4th, and ends July 15th—and Michaelmas is the middle of the vintage. In many 
ears no fnow is to be feen, andthe frofts not fevere. The {pring is the worft feafon 
‘in the year, becaufe the vert de bize, the m@/rale of the Italians, is terrible, and fuffi- 
‘cient, in the mountains, to blow a man off his horfe; it is alfo dangerous to the health, 
from the fun, at the fame time, being both high and powerful. But in December, 
January, and Febrnary, the weather is truly charming, with the bize very rarely, but 
‘not always free from it; for on the 3d of January 1786, there was fo furious a m@/fralv, 
with fnow, that flocks were driven four or five leagues from their paflures; numbers 
of travellers, {hepherds, fheep and affes in the Crau perifed. Five fhepherds were 
conduting eight hundred fheep to the butcheries at Marfeilles, three of.whom, and 
almoft all the fheep, perifhed*. To make a refidence in thefe provinces agreeable, a 
‘man fhould alfo avoid the great f{ummer heats. Tor during the laft week in July, and 
fome days in Auguft, I experienced fuch a heat at Carcaflonne, Mirepoix, Pamiers, 
&c. as rendered the leaft exertion, in the middle of the day, oppreflive; it exceeded | 
any thing I felt in Spain. It was impoflible to fupport aroom that was light. No com- 
fort but in darknefs; and even there reft was impoflible from myriads of flies t.. It is 
true, fuch heats are not of long duration; if they were fo, nobody, able to quit the 
country, would refide in it. Thefe climates are difagreeable in {pring and fummer, 
and delicious in winter only. Inthe Bourbonnois, Limofin, and ‘Touraine, there is no 
vent de bize. On the mountains above Tour d’Aigues, are chiefly found lavendula— 
thymus—ciltus rofea—ciftus albidus—foralia bitumina—buxus femper virens—quercus 
ilex—pinus montana—rofinarinus officinalis—rhamnus cathartica—geniftis montis ven- 
tofa—genifta Hifpanica—juniperus Phoenicia—fatureja montana—bromus fylvatica, &c¢. 
In the ftubbles of all the olive-diftri€t, and in every walte {pot are found centaurea ca- 
lycitropa—centaurea folftitialis,—alfo the eryngium campeftrum, and the eryngium 
amethyftinum :—they have fown in Provence the datura {trimonium, which is now ha- 
bituated to the country. In the mountains, from Cavalero to Frejus, and alfo in 
that of Eftrelles, the lentifcus—myrtus—arbutus—lavendula—ciftus—and lauruftinus. 
Upon a general view of the climate of France, and upon comparing it with that of 
countries, not fo much favoured apparently by nature, J may remark, that the prin- 
cipal fuperiority of it arifes from adapting fo large a portion of the kingdom to the 
culture of the vine; yet this noble plant is moft unaccountably decried by abundance 
of writers, and efpecially by French ones, though the farmer is enabled to draw as 
extenfive a profit from poor and otherwife barren, and even almoft perpendicular rocks, 
as from the richeft vales. Hence immenfe tracks of land may be ranked in France 
among the moft valuable, which in our climate would be abfolutely wafte, or at leaft 
applied to no better ufe than warrens or fheep walks. ‘This is the great fuperiority which 
climate gives to that kingdom over England :—of its nature and extent, I fhall treat 
fully under another head. —— | | . ; 
The objet of the next importance is peculiar to the olive and maize diftris, and 
confifts in the power of having, from the nature of the climate, two crops a-year on 


~ © Traité de P Olivier, par M. Couture, ii. tom. 8vo. Aix, 1786. tom. i. p. 79. | 

+ I have been much furprifed, that the late learned Mr. Harmer fhouid think it odd to find, by writers 
_ ‘who treated: of fouthern climates, that driving away flies was an object of importance. Had he been with | 
‘me in Spain and in Languedoc, in. July and Auguit, he would have been very far from thinking there was 
any thing odd.in it,, Objerw. on divers Peffages of Scripture, voleiv. p. 159. " 
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vat tracks of their arable land : an early harveft, arid the command of plants, which: | 
will not thrive equally well in more northern climates, give them this invaluable advan- 
tage. We fee wheat ftubbles left in England, from the middle of Augult, to yield a 
few thillings by theep, which, in a hotter climate, would afford a feeond crop, yielding 
food foreman, fuch as millet,. the fifty day maize (the cinquantina of the Italians :&c.; or 
proye a better feafon for turnips, cabbages, &c. than the common feafon for them here. 
In Dauphiné, I faw buck-wheat in full bloffom the 23d of Auguft, that fad been fown: 
afterwheat. I do no more than name it here, fince, in another place, it muff be ex- 
amined more particularly. Mulberries might in France be an object of far greater im- 
portance than they are at prefent, and yet the fpring frofts are fatal impediments to the: 
culture: that this plant mult be confidered for all important purpofes, as adapted only 
to fouthern climates, appears from this, that Tours is the only place I know in France. 
nerth of the maize climate, where they are cultivated for filk with any fuccefs; confi- 
derable experiments have been made (as I fhall fhew in the proper place) for introducing 
them into Normandy and elfewhere, but with no fuccefs; and the force of this obfer- — 
vation is doubled, by the following fact —that they fucceed much better in the olive 
climate than in any part of the kingdom. But that they might be greatly extended, 
cannot for amoment be doubted. In going fouth, we did not meet with them till we 
came.to Caufade, near Montauban. In returning north, we faw them at Auch only 
A few at Aguillon, planted by the Duke—the promenade -at Poitiers planted b 
the intendant—and another at Verteul, by the Duke d’Anville; all which are experi- 
ments that have not been copied, except at Auch. But at Tours there isa {mall dif- 
trict of them. | In another direction, they are not met with after Moulins, and there 
very few. Maize is an objet of much greater confequence than mulberries; when I 
give the courfes of the French crops, it will be found that the only good hufbandry 
in the kingdom (fame {mall and very rich diftrifts excepted) arifes from the poffeffion 
and management of this plant. Where there is no maize, there are fallows ; and where 
there are fallows, the people ftarve for want. For the inhabitants of a country to. 
live upon that plant, which is the preparation for wheat, and. at the fame time to keep:- 
their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, is to poffefs a treafure, for which they are indebted 
to their climate. The quantity of all the common forts of fruits, which, through the 
greater part of France, is fuch as to’ form a confiderable object in the fubfiftence of the 
reat mafs of people, is a point of more confequence than appears at firft fight. To: 
ria thefe favourable circumf{tances, other countries, not fo happily fituated (efpe- 
cially England) have advantages of an oppofite nature, which are very material in the 
practice of their agriculture: that humidity of.atmofphere, which the French provinces. 
north of vines enjoy—which England has in a greater degree, and Ireland {tilt more, 
‘and which is better marked by the hygrometer tnam by the rain gage, is of fingular im- 
‘portance in the maintenance of cattle by pafturage, and in adapting the courfes of crops 
to their fupport. Artificial grafles, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, &c. thrive beft' in a 
hamid climate. It would tale up too much room here fully to explain this; to men- 
tion it.will be fufficient for thofe who have refleéted on fimilar fubje€&ts. From a due. 
attention to ali the various circumftances that affect this queftion, which, relatively to: 
agriculture, is the beft climate, that of France, or that of England t—TI have no hefita- 
pom vi the preference to France. I thave often heard, in converfation, the con- 
trary afferted, and with fome appearance of reafon—but I believe the opinion has arifen 
more from confidering the actual ftate of hufbahdry in the two countries, than: the dif- 
| a 10. | | 3 tinct: 
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| in€t properties of the two climates. Wemake a very good ufe of our’s; but the French 
dre, in this refpect, in their infancy, through more than half the kingdom *, - 
EES Ctar. Vie Of the Population of France. — z 
:* @S the fubject of population is belt treated by an inguiry into the induftry » agricul 
‘tare, divifion of landed property, &c. I fhall at prefent merely lay before the reader 
fome facts collected with care in France, that afford ufeful data for political arithmeti- 
cians. Monf. Abbé Expilly, in his Didtionnaire dé la France, makes the number, 
21,000,000. And the Marquis de Mirabeau { mentions an enumeration of the king. 
‘domin 1755; total 18,107,000. In Normandy1,665,200, and in Bretagne 847, 500. 
-Monf. de Buffon, in his Hifoire Naturelle, affigns for the population of the kingdom 
22,672,077. Monf. Meffance, in his Recherches fur la Population, 4to. .1766,' gives 
.the details from which he draws the cpnclufion, that in many towns in Auvergne the 
births are to the number of inhabitants as 1 to 24 4's y'53 the ‘marriages per annuin 
1 to 114 inhabitants; and families, one with another, compofed of 5: 41, or 24 fa- 
milies contain 124 inhabitants. In various towns in the Lyonnois, births are to the inha- 
bitants as 1 to 2335 the marriages per annum 1 to 131 perfons; and families com. 
pofed 4 44's {3 80 families contain 381 inhabitants. In various towns im Normandy 
the births to the inhabitants as.1 to 274.5; marriages per annum 1 to 114 perfons; 
families are compofed of 3} 2 3 20 reprefent 76 inhabitants. In the city of Lyons 
families are compofed of 53-13 60 reprefent 316 inhabitants; and there are'a few 
above 24 perfons per houfe in that city. In the city of Rouen families are compofed 
of 6’, perfons; and'there are 6 } .', perfons per houfe. At Lyons 1 in 354 dies an- 
nually; at Rouen 1 in 274. Mean life in fome parifhes in the generality of Lyons 2.5 
years; ditto in the generality of Rouen 25 years to months, At Paris 1 in 30 dies 
annually: a family confifts of 8, and each houle contains 24} perfons. By comparing 
the number of births in every month at Paris, for forty years, he found that thofe in. 
which conception flourifhed moft were May, June, July, and Auguft, and that the mor- 
tality for forty years was as follows : : - = 





Months. Deaths. | Months. Deaths. — Months. ~ Deaths.. 
March, - 77,803-| February, 66,789 | Oftober, 54,897 
April, - 76,815 | December, ‘60,926 | September, 54,339 
May, - 72,198| June, - 58,272 | November, 54,049 
January, 69,166 | July, -  §7,339 | Augutt, 52,479, 
It fhould appear from this table, that the influence of the fun is as important to human 


health as it is to vegetation. What pity that we have not fimilar tables of cities in all 
the different latitudes and circumftances of the globe. 2g | 





* The minute details concerning agriculture are omitted, as, however valuable in themfelves, they lit» 
tle accord with the nature of this publication. | 
> L’ Ami des Hommes. 1760., 5th edit. tom. iv, p. 184. re ae me 

_ $ The committee of Mendicité afferts, that cach family in France confitts of five, as each has three ¢hil- 
Gren, Cinguicme Rapport, p. 34. | ) he 
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At Clermont Ferrand 1 in 38 dies annually.—At Carcaffonne 1 in 22}.--At Valence 
rin 244 —~At Vitry le Frangois 1 in 234.—At Elbccuf 1 in.29/.—At Loviers 1 in 314, 
—At Honfleur 1 in 24.-—At Vernon 1 in 25.—At Gifors 1 in 29.—At Pont-au-de- 
Mer 1 in 33.—-At Neufchatel 1 in 243.—At Pont l’Eveque 1 in 26,.—At le Havre t 
in 35. Upon a comparifon.in feven principal provinces of the kingdom, population in 
fixty years has augmented in the proportion of 211 to 196, or a thirteenth. General 
deduction ;—that the number of people in France in 1764 was 23,909,400. Monf. 
Moheau * gives to the beft peopled provinces 700 inhabitants per fquare league; and 
to the worlt 500; the medium 872, at which rate he makes the total 23,500,000, 
and an increafe of a ninth fince 1688. The ifle of Oleron is peopled at the rate of 
2886 per league, and that of Ré 4205. He alfo calculates that 1 in 36 dies, and 1 
in 26 is born every year. Monf. Necker, inhis work de 7’ ddminif/tration des Finances, 
de la France, has the following particulars, which it is alfo neceffary to have in our at- 
tention :—Births in the whole kingdom per annum, on an average, of 1776, 77, 78, 
79, and 80, were 963,207 :—which, multiplied by 253, the proportion he fixes on, 
gives 24,802,580 inhabitants in France. He notices the grofs error of the economiftes, 
in eltimating the population of the kingdom at 15 or 16 millions.—A later authority, 
but given in whole numbers, and therefore not accurate, ftates the population of the 
kingdom at 25,500,000, of which the clergy are fuppofed to be 80,000, the nobility 
‘110,000, the proteftants 3,000,000, and Jews 30,000 f: the committee of impofts 
affert, that to multiply the births in the cities of France by 30, will give their population 
with fufficient truth; but for the country not fo hight. The rule of 30 would make 
the population 28,896,210. But much later than all thefe authorities, the National 
Affembly has ordered fuch enquiries to be made intq the population of the kingdom, 
as have produced a much greater degree of accuracy than was ever approached before : 
this has been done by the returns of taxes, in which all perfons, not liable to be charged 
are entered in what we fhould call the duplicates ; and as the directions for making thefe 
lifts are pofitive and explicit, and no advantage whatever refults to the people by con- 
cealing their numbers, but on the contrary, in many inftances, they are favoured in 
taxation, by rcafon of the number of their children, we may furely conclude, that thefe 
returns are the fafelt guides to direct our calculations. Here follows the detail : 


* Recher. fur la Population de la France, 8vo. 1978. 
+ Bibliotheque de ? Homme Publique, par Meff. de Condorcet, Peyfonnel, & le Chapelier, tom iii, 
$ Rapport de Comité d? Impof. fur les Tames, p. 27. | 
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Etat générale de la Population du Royaume de la France. 
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Eftimating the acres at 131,722,295, and the people as here detailed, we find that it 
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No} Noms des Départemens. des vitles me te des Tital hes No. | Noms des Departemens. sear eee . Total de da 
ig bourgs, |Campagae. population. é | ot beurgs. | Campagne, population. 
ier — ea | ee ene || me meme meme aa * == creme | aremwemmemenns |. semen 
1) LiAin, — - : 42,300] 251,566) 293,866 Brought forward, | 2,447,880; 10,019,531 | 12,599,679 
a)L’Aine, = 86,800) 305,253} — 3y2,053]] 43, | DulOrier, - S4,600] 185,206| 26,866 
34 L’Allier, Z 42,800] 203,280! 246,080]] 44, [Ou Lor, - S§XO} = 2L2,900] 268 o¢0 
41.Les Hautes Alpes, 29,500] 151,833} 181,333]! 45, | Da Lot & Garonne, 39,200} 262,666} 308,666 
5. Des Bailes Alpes, 38,060 180,606 218,066] 46, |LaLoserre, + 19,400] 176,326 195,626 
6, L’Ardeche, : 24,000] 185,533) 210,133] 47, | De Maine & Loire, 94,006] 200,666] 295,666 
9, Les Ardennés, =~ 62,100} 113,260! = -175,3601] 48, | La Manche, - 88,100 242,506 330,666 
8, L.’Arieges, - 31,400 139,266} -3170,666]) 49, {la Marne, ~~ 76,200 206,466 282,666 
9 L’ Aube, % 40,100 157,255 197,355|| 59, {La Haute Marne, 36,100} 177,293 2335393 
10, L’Aude, ~ 48,400 203,120 25%,520|) 51, | 4a Mayenne, - 73,000} = 248,533.) 322,133 
11, L'Aveyron ~ 46,500} 250,135} 296,635] §2, | La Meurte, ~ 659990! 314,336} 380,246 
12, Les bouches du Rhéne,| 163,200] 158,933) 3221331] 53, [la Meats, - $8,100} -X94,206] 252,266 
13,. Le Calvados, - 105,350]. 329,850 43552001) §4, |Le Morbihan, “ 42,400 443,266 | 490,066 
14,4 Le Cantal, - 39952] 237355] 277,335] 555 |Lea Muzelle, - 67,000} 223,133] 290,133 
15,| La Charente, ~ 44,100 224,060 268,1601) 56, |L.a Nyevre, - 34,500 218,100 2.5 2,600 
16,| La Charente  Inféri- . 57, | Le Nord, - jr68,800 3993733 568,533 
eure, = 89,120} 279,306) 368,426]! 58, |L’Oile, - $3,900] 266,100] — 320,cc0 
15] Le Cher, sia 47,900} 228,366] 576,266]! sy, |L’Orne, - $7850]  328,333| 386,133 
18,| La Correzé, ‘ 52,750 221,092 254,442 |) 60, |Du Paris, - 156,800 168,533 7255333 
19,| La Corfe, : pokes a 132,206 {| 61, |Le Pas de Calais, + 79,000} — §07,006| — § 80,606 
20,| lua Cété d’Or, ” 595350 367,983 4275333)| 62, |Le Puy de Dome, . 82,550 322,783 405,333 
21,| Les Cotés du Nord, 27,500| 441,166]  468,666)) 63, | Les Hautes Pyrennées,, = 35,006] = -12.2,,866 157,%66 
22,| La Creute, - 22,800 2.445293 267,093}! 64, [Les Baffles Pyrennées, SHr:490 231,465 286,95 5 
23;| La Dordogne, - 51,900 3535433 405,333|| 65, |Les Pyrennées Orien- 

24,| Le Doubs, 36,500] 187,500} 224,000 tales, - BX,100) 131,033] 162,133 
25,| La Drome, ‘ 29,900 194,100 224,000|| 66, [Le Haut Rhin, = - 2,500 276,033 306,133 
26,| L'Bure, E 46,600} 323,400] 400,000] 67, |Le Bas Rhin, —- 9O,500] 272,366} 362,660 
27,|L’Eure ct Loire, - 44,350 186,050 230,400]! 68, {Le Rhone & Loire, 415,000 460,440 6755840 
a8,| Le Finiterre, 7 63,000 417,000 480,000 |} 69, | I.a Haute Saonne, « 18,700 231,966 250,666 
29,| Du Gard, _* 100,700} 124,900} 225,G00]} 70, |Saonne & Loire, - 60,600] 342,033 | 402,13 
30,| We la Haute Garonne, 71,600 182,053 253:053)| 71, |LaSuarte, : 66,500} 296,166 362,066 
31,|Du Gers, - 5 4,000 214,200 268,800 ]] 72, |Seine & Oife, 2 J yO5s490 244,190 320,000 
32,\4.a Gironde, - 200,000} 408,000}  608,000]) 73, | Le Seine Inferievre, 784,550} 201,316 445,866 
33) IY Hérault, i 168,700 155833 264,533. 74, jLa Seine & Marne, § 4,300 2935300 445,600 
34.| L.’Mle ct Villaine, 50,800 439,866 490,666}! 75, | Des deux Sevres, $6,300 1§7,033 24335335 
3551 4.'Indre, - 50,650] 219,750}  270,400]] 76, | La Somme, - QTGCO] = 294,533] 386,133 
36,| L.'Indre ct Loire, 82,500 267,366 549,866) 77, |Le Tarn, : §1:900) 177,500 230,4C0 
37,| 1 Mere, = 33,700 269,873 303,573 || 78, | Le Var, - 49 9C° 213,566 263,400 
32,1 Du Jura, 30,900 218,700 349,600|} 79, {La Vendée, - 34 YO 191,233) 220,173 
39,| Des Landes, - 36,500} 209,700) 246,200 || Bo, | La Vienne, - 48,700} 232,90] 281,600 
40,|Loire et Cher, = 51,400 207,809] 259,200]1 S1, | La Haute Vienne, 47,300 140,053 181,333 
4t, | La Haute Loire, 41,100] 172,233] 213,333)) 82, | Les Votes, : 2E,200} 21,600) — 320,C00 
42, | La Loire Inférieure, 108,100] 399,633 $07:733}| 83, |L’Yonne, - 72906). 306.506) 439,466 
cn | Ganagmanannmmnastaniys © errs ea a at Cowen OOO | enantio ~? | aapinanmermemeneecie se 
Carry forward, 45,447,080 | 10,019,531 12,699,077 Total §570G9276 2O,S21,5 30 26,363,074 


makes, within a {mall fraction, five acres a head. That proportion would be131,315,270 
acres. If England were equally well peopled, there fhould be upon 46,915,933 acres, 
And for our two iflands, to equal France in this 
refpect, there fhould be in them 19,867,117 fouls; inftead of which there are not more 


rather more than 9,000,000 fouls. 


than 15,000,000... | | 
An obfervation, rather curious, may be made on this detail ; it appears, that lefs than 


one-fourth of the people inhabit towns; a very remarkable circumitance, becaule it Is 
commonly obferved, and doubtlefs founded on certain facts, that in flourifhing countries 
the half of a nation is found in towns. Many writers, I believe, have looked upon this 
as the proportion in England: in Holland, and in Lombardy, the richeft countries in 
Europe, the fame probably exifts. 
lating to France, with that want of effect and fuccefs in its agriculture, which I have ree 

marked in almoft every part of the kingdom; refulting alfo from the extreme divifion . 


of the foil into little properties. It appears likewife, from this detail, that their towns 


Tam much inclined to conneét this fingular fact, re« 


are 
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are not confiderable enough to give that animation and vigour to the induftry of the 
country, which is beft encouraged by the activity of the demand which cities afford for 
the produts of agriculture. A more certain and unequivocal proof of the juftice of my 
remarks; on the too great and mifchievous divifion of landed property and farms in that 
kingdom could hardly have arifen : and it yields the cleareft conviction, that the progrefs 
of national improvement has been upon the whole but fmall in France. The manufac- 
tures and commerceof the kingdom mult have made a lefs advance than one would have 
conceived poflible, not fo have effected a proportion far different from this of a fifth. 
A really.active induftry, proportioned to the real refources of the kingdom, fhould long 
ago have purged the country (to ufe an expreflion of Sir James Stuart’s) of thofe fuper- 
fluous mouths,—I do not fay hands; for they eat more than they work ; and it is their 
want of employment that ought to drive them into towns. Another obfervation is fug- 
gefted by this curious table of population: I have repeatedly, in the diary of my jour- 
ney, remarked, that the near approach to Paris is a defert compared to that of London ; 
that the difference is infinitely preater than the difference of their population ; and that the 
want of traffic, on the high roads, is found every where in the kingdom as well as at Paris. 
Now it deferves notice, that the great refort, which is every where obfervable on the 
highways of England, flows from the number, fize, and wealth of our towns, much more> 
than from any’other circumftance. It is not.the country, but towns that give the rapid 
circulation from one part of a kingdom to the. other; and though, at firft fight, France 
may be thought to have the advantage in this refpect, yet a nearer view of the fubje&t will 
allow of no fuch conclufion.. Inthe following lift, the Englifh column has furely the 
advantage: a | | 
Englifh. : French. Englith. “French. 


London, Paris, | Manchefter, Rouen, 
Dublin, Lyons, Birmingham, Lille, 
Edinburgh, Bourdeaux, - Norwich, Nifmes, 
Liverpool, Marfeilles, Cork, St. Malo, 
Briftol, _ Nantes, Glafgow, Bayonne, 
Newcattle, Havre, Bath; : Verfailles. 
Hull, Rochelle, 


The valt {uperiority of London and Dublin, to Paris and Lyons, renders the whole 
comparifon ridiculous, I believe, London, without exaggeration, to be alone equal to 
Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Marfeilles, as appears by the lifts of population, and by 
the wealth and trade of all. But if we reflect, that the towns of England, &c. are por- 
tions of a population of fifteen millions only, and thofe of France parts of twenty-fix 
millions, the comparifon fhews at once the vaftly greater activity there muft be in one 
country than in the other *.. & ee: a 
Of all the fubjeéts of political ceconomy, I know not one that has given rife to fuch 
a cloud of errors as this of population. It feems, for fome centuries, to have been con- 
fidered as the only fure teft of national profperity. The politicians of thofe times, and 


_ © ‘What ean be thought of thofe marvellous politicians, the nobility of Dourdon, who call for entrées at 
the gatesiof the cities, not as a good mode of taxation, but to reftrain the too great Peper of cities, 
we Eich never takes place but by the depopulation of the country.” Cahier, p. a0. The Couat de Mira- 
beau, in his Monarchte Pruffienne, recurp often to the fame idea. He was Tse erroneous, when he ftated 

the fubje&s of the ‘King of France as thrice more numerens than thofe of England, if he meant by England, 

xs we are tofappofe, Scotland and Ireland allo. tom. i. p. 402. ip , | 
- | the 
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the majority of them in the prefent, have been of opinign, that; te enumerate the peo- 
ple, was the only ftep neceflary to be taken, in order to afcertain.the degree in whic’ + 
country was flourifhing; Two-and-twenty years.ago, in-my “*‘lour through the North, - 
of England, 1769,” } entered my caveat again{t fuch a doctrine, and prefumed to affert,.. 
‘+ that no nation is rich or powerful by means of mere numbers of people; jt is the ine ’ 
duftrious alone that conftitute a kingdom’s ftrength; that affertion-I.repeated in my » 
‘¢ Political Arithmetic, 1774 ;” and in the fecond part, 1779, under ether combinations. . 
‘About the fame time_a genius of a fuperior caft (Sir James Stuart,) very much exceeded 
my weak efforts, and, with a mafterly hand, explained the: principles.of: population. 
Long firce that period, other writers have arifen who have viewed the fubje@ in its right 
light; and of thefe none have equalled Monf. Herenfchwandt, who, in his “¢-Eeonomie 
Politique Moderne, 1986; and his * Difcours fur la Divifion des Terres *, 1788,’? has 
almott exhaufted the fubject. 1 fhall not, however, omit to-name the report of the 
cothmittee. of Mendicité in the National Affembly. The following paflage does the high- 
eft honour to their political difcernment :—‘ Ce? ainft que malgré les affertions, fans 
coffe répetées depuis vingt ans, detous les écrivains politiques qui placent la profperité d'un . 
empire dans fa plus grande population, une population cies fans un grand travail {9 — 
fans des productions abondantes, feroit au contraire une dévorante furcharge pour un etat ; 
car, il faudroit alors que cette exceffive population partageat les benefices de celle qui, fans 
elle, ctit trouvé une fubfiftence fufhfante ; il faudrcit que la méme fomme de travail fut aban- 
donnée @ une plus grande quantité de bras; il faudrott enfin neceffairement que le prix de ce 
travail baiffat par la plus grande concurrence des travailleurs, d’on refulteroit une, indi« 
gence complete pour ceux qui ne trouveroicnt pas de travail, une fubfifiance incomplette pour 
ceux-mémes aux quels il ne feroit pas rofufé {’’—France itfelf affords an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of thefe fentiments; for l am clearly of opinion, from the obfervations I 
made in every province of the kingdom, that her population is fo much beyond the pro- 
portion of her induftry and labour, that fhe would be much more powerful, and infi- 
nitely more flourifhing, if fhe had five or fix millions lefs of inhabitants. ‘rom her too 
great population, fhe prefents, in every quarter, fuch fpectacles of wretchednefs, as are 
abfolutely inconfiftent with that degree of national felicity, which the was capable of at- 
taining even under her old government. ‘A traveller much lefs attentive than I was to 
objects of this kind, muft fee at every turn moft unequivocal figns of diftrefs. That thefe 
fhould exift, no one can wonder who confiders the-price of labour, end of provifions, 
and the mifery into which a {mall rife in the price of wheat throws the lower claffes ; a 
mifery, that is fure to increafe itfelf by the alarm it excites, left fubfiftence fhoyld be: 
wanted. The caufesof this great population were certainly not to be found in the be- 
nignity of the old government yielding a due protection to the lower claffes, for, on the. 
contrary, it abandoned them to the mercy of the privileged orders. It is fair, however, 
to obferve, that there was nothing in the principles of the old government, fo direétly 
inimical to population, as to prevent its increafe. Many croaking writers in France have 
repeatedly announced the depopulation of that kingdom, with pretty much the fame 
truth and ingenuity that. have been exercifed on the fame fubjeCt in England. Monf, 
Necker, in a very fenfible paflage, gives a decifive anfwer to them, which is at the fame 

_ time thoroughly applicable to the ftate of England, as well as to that of France f. . Nor 
can the great population of France be attributed to the climate, for the tables of births 


' @ See particularly, p. 48,51. &e. ee —_ | Pe. te i ts ea 
+ Plan de Travail du Comite pour lextinGion de la Mendicité prefenté par M. de Lianccurt. §v0. p, 6. 1999... 
_ tf De VAdminift. des Finances. Quvres. gto. Londres, p. 320. | Pe 
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and burials-offer nothing more favourable in that kingdom, than in ourown., Anda 
much worfe climate in Holland and Flanders, and in fome parts of Germany and Italy, 
isattended witha {till greater populoufnefs *. Nor is it to be imputed to.an extraordinary 
profperity of manufactures, for our own are much more confiderable, in proportion to 
the number of people in the two countries. 3 oe = } 
This great populoufnefs of France | attribute very much to the divifion of the lands 
into {mall properties, which takes place in that country toa degree of which we have in 
England but little conception. Whatever promifes the appearance even of fubfiftence, 
mduces mento marry. The inheritance of ten or twelve acres to be divided amoneft the 
children of the proprietor, will be looked to with the views of a permanent fettlement, 
and either oceafions-a marriage, the infants of which die young for want of fufficient 
nourifhment ¢ ; or keeps children at home, diftrefling thcir relations, long after -the 
time that they fhould have emigrated to towns, Jn diftricts that contain immenfe quan- 
tities of wafte land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the roots of the Pyrenees, be- 
longing to communities ready to fell them, ceconomy and indu(try, animated with the 
views of fettling and marrying, flouriih greatly: in fuch neighbourhoods fomething like 
an American increafe takes place; and, if the land be cheap, little diftrefs is found. 
‘But as procreation goes on rapidly, under fuch circumftances, the leaft check to fub- 
fifkence is attended with great mifery ; as waftes becoming dearer, or the beft portions 
peing fold, or difficulties arifing in the acquifition ; all which cafes I met with in thofe 
mountains. ‘The moment any impediment happens, the di(trefs of fuch people will be 
proportioned to the a@ivity and vigour which had animated population. It is obvious, 
that in the cafes here referred to, no diftrefs occurs, if the manufactures and commerce 
of the diftrict are fo flourifhing as to demand all this fuperfluity of rural population as. 
faft as it arifes; for that is precifely the balance of employments which prevails in a well. 
regulated fociety ; the country breeding people to fupply the demand and confumption 
of towns and manufactures. Population will, in every ftate, increafe perhaps too faf{t 
for this demand. England is in this refpect, from the unrivalled profperity of her ma- 
nufactures, in a better fituation than any other country in Europe; but even in Eng- 
land population is fometimes too active, as we fee clearly by the dangerous increale of 
poor’s rates in country villages; and her m&nufactures being employed very much for 
Jupplying foreign confumption, they are often expofed to bad times; toa flack demand, 
which turns thoufands out of employment, and fends them to their parifhes for fupport. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, however, nothing of this kind has happened, 
and the feven years which have elapfedfince that period, may be named as the moft decifively 
profperous which England everknew. It has been faid to mein France, would you leave 
uncultivated lands wafte, rather than let them be cultivated in fmall portions, through a 
fear of population ?—I certainly would not: I would on the contrary, encourage their - 
culture; but I would prohibit the divifion of fmall farms, which is as mifchievous to cul- 
tivation, as itisfure to be diltreffing to the people. The indifcriminate praife of a great 
fub-divifion, which has found its way urhappily into the National Affembly, muft have 
arifen from a want of examination into faéts: go to diftricts where the properties are mi- 
nutely divided, and you will find (at leaft [have done it univerfally) rreat diftrefs, and 
even mifery, and probably very bad agriculture. Go to others, where fuch fub-divifion 







A very ingenious Italian writer flates the people of France at 1290 fouls per league; and in Italy at 

». Fabbroni Reflexions fur ? Agric. p. 243. 7 : 

€onf. Necker, in the fame f{eGtion as that quoted above, remarka thié to be the cafe in France; and 
WGeferves, that the population of fuch a country being compofed of too great a proportion of infants, 

a milion of people implies neither the force nor labour of a million in countries otherwife conflituted. | 
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has not taken splace, and you will find a better cultivation, and infinitely lefs mifery 3 - 
and if you would fee a diftriG, with as little diftrefs in it as is confiftent with the political 
fyftem of the old government of I’rance, you myit affuredly go where there are no little 
properties at all. You mutt vifit the great farms in Beauce, Picardy, part of Normandy, 
and Artois, and there you will find no more population than what is regularly employed 
and regularly paid; and if in fuch diftri&s you fhould, contrary to this rule, meet with 
much diftrefs, it is twenty te one but that it is in a parifh which has fome commons that 
tempt the poor to have cattle—to have property—and, in confequence, mifery. When 
you are engaged in this political tour, finifh it by feeing England, and I will fhew you a 
fet of peafants well cloathed, well nourifhed, tolerably drunken from fuperfluity, well 
lodged, and at their eafe; and yet amongft them, not one in a thoufand has either land 
or cattle. When you have viewed all this, go back to your tribune, and preach, if you 
pleafe, in favour of a minute divifion of landed property. There are two other grofs 
errors, in relation to this fubje€t, that fhould be mentioned; thefe are, the encourage- 
nents that are fometimes given to marriage, and the idea of the importance of attracting 
foreigners. Neither of thefe is at all admiflible on juft principles, in fuch a country as 
France. The predominant evil of the kingdom, is the having fo great a population, that 
fhe can neither employ nor feed it: why then encourage marriage? would you breed 
more people, becaufe you have more already than you know what to do with? You 
have fo great a competition for food, that your people are ftarving or in mifepas 
you would encourage the produétion of more to encourage that competitionZ™ fmay 
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aa ies 
almoft be queftioned, whether the contrary policy ought not to be embraced ? Sp hether 
difficulties fhould not be laid on the marriage of thofe who cannot make it appear that 
they have a profpect of maintaining the children that fhall be the fruit of it? But why 
encourage marriages which are fure to take place in all fituationsin which they ought to 
take place —‘There is no inftance to be found of plenty of regular employment being 
firft eftablifhed, where marriages have not followed in a proportionate degree. The 
policy, therefore, at beft is ufelefs, and may be pernicious. Nor Is the attraétion of fo- 
reigners defirablein fuch a kingdom as France, It does not feem reafonable to have a 
peafantry half ftarved for want of employment, arifing from a too great populoufneis ; 
and yet, at the fame time, to import foreigners, to increafe the competition for employ- 
ment and bread, which are infufhicient for the prefent population of the kingdom. This 
mutt be the effect, if the new comers be indu(trious; if they belong to the higher claffes, 
their emigration from home mutt be very infignificant, and-by no means an object. of true 
policy; they muft leave their own country, not in confequence of encouragement given 
in another, but from fome {trokes offll policy at home. Such inftances are indeed out 
of the common courfe of events, like the perfecutions of a Duke d’Alva, or the revo. 
cation of the edict of Nantes. Itis the duty of every country, to open its arms, through 
mere humanity, to receive fuch fugitives; and the advantages derived from receiving 
them may be very confiderable, as was the cafe with England. But this is not the kind 
of emigrations to which I-would allude, but rather to the eftablifhment of fuch colonies 
as the King of Spain’s, in the Sierre Morena. German beggars were imported, at an 
immenfe expence, and fupplied with every thing neceflary to eftablith little farms in thofe 
deferts; whilft at the fame time, every town in Spain {warmed wizh multitudes of idle 
and poor vagrants, who owed their fupport to bifhops and convents. Supprefs gradu- 
ally this blind and indifcriminate charity, the parent of infinite abufe and mifery, and at 
the fame time give fimilar employments to your own poor; by means of this policy, 
you-will want no foreigners ; and you may httle ten Spanifh families for the expence of 
one German. It is very common to hear of the want of population in Spain, sears 
| aT 2 other 
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other “countries but fuch ideas are ufually the refutt of ignorance, Ghce all ill-go. 
verned countries. arécommonly too populous. Spain, from the happinefs of its climate, 
is greatly fo, notwith{tanding the apparent fcarcity of inhabitants; for, as it has been 
thewa above, that country which has more people than it can miintain by indultry, 
who mutt either ftarve, or remain a dead weight on the charity of others, is manifeltly 
too populous *; and Spain is perhaps the belt peopled country in Europe, in proportion 
te its induftry, When the great evil is having more people than there is wifdom, in 
the political inftitutes of a country to govern, the remedy is. not )y attracting foreigners: 
omit lies much nearer home. ‘ea eo 
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Twenty Tears Confumption at Paris, of Oxen, Calves, Sheep, and Hogs, after 
| entered in the Books of the Entrées. rie: | 


Years] Oxen. { Calves. | Sheep. 


1767, 168,763 | 106,579] 3589577 
68, 169,985 | 112,949) 344,320 
69>! 66,586 141,608 | 333,916 
70, {66,848 | 4 1055784 335,033 
| 7 41}951360 | 107,598 | 3449124 
] 721 [639390 | 190.798 | 293,946 
| 7391951324] 99.749] 309137 
745 | 58,025 | 1035247 | 3091573 
7511 98,300 | 109,235 | 309,062 
96,171,208 | 102,291 | 328,505 
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Sheep. Hogs, 


343-500} 35.823. 
328,868] 36,204 
324,028 | 38,211 
308,0431 41,419 
317,681] .1,c05 
(1655631445772 
321,627 | 39,177 
127034] 39,621 


1 Hogs. Years. Oxen. Calves. 


374899 || 1777.17'9755 | 1o4,0C0 
32,209 || 78, | 73,800} 107,2,2 
36,186 79> 73,468 991957 
36,712 Bo, | 714881 104,825 
39753 | Bi, | 70484 9953. 
28,610 82,1721107 | 100,700 
295391 835/7':0421 98.478 
30,032 84, | 722984 | 100,112 
32,722 85, 73,046 94.729 332,628 28,647 
372740 86, 73,088 8Y,57, 328,699 9,677 


1. Average. —Oxen, 69,853. Calves, 103,271. Sheep, 323,762. Hogs, 30,332. 




































Thefe are the quantities for which duties are paid; but it is calculated by the officers of 
the cuftoms, that what enters contraband, and for which nothing is paid, amounts to 
one-fixth of the whole f. 

The confumption of flour is 1500 facks per diem, each weighing 320lb. requiring 
nine feptiers of corn to yield four of thofe facks, or 3375 feptiers per diem. This is, 
per annum, 1,23! 9875 feptiers; the frenclf political arithmeticians agree in calculating 
the confumption of their people per head, at three feptiers for the whole kingdom on 
an average; but this will not lead us to the population of the capital, as the immenfe 
~ confumption of meat in it muft evidently reduce confiderably that proportion. It may 

probably be eftimated at two feptiers, which will make the population 61 5,037 fouls. 
Monf. Necker’s account of the population was 660,000. The enumeration in 1790 
“made the numbers no more than 550,8co; and there are abundant reafons for believ- 
_ing the affertion, that this capital was diminifhed by the revolution in that proportion at 
leaft. This point is, however, afcertained by the confumption, which is now 1 350 facks 
a day, or reduced one-tenth, which, at two feptiers of corn, implies a population of 


|. An Italian author, with whom I had the pleafure of converding at Turin, juftly obferves, « Quanto la 
-» pppolazione pro orzionata af prodotti della natura e dell’ arte ¢ vantaggiofa ad una naziune, altrettanto & 
-npciva fina popolazione foverchia.”? L'bbate Vafco, Rijpofta al quefito propofto da lia Reale Accad. delle 
Sciense, Kc. Bvo. 1788. p. 85. - ; 
~ " #Tofome it may appear ftrange, how fuch a commodity as live oxen, can be {muggled in great quantities ; 
but the means of doing it are numeroua; one was dilcovered, and | more of the fame fort are fuppofed to 
exit undifeovered : a fubterrancous paflage was pierced under the wall, going from a court-yard without the 
wall, to a butcher’s yard within ; and whole droves of oxen, &c. entered by it in the night for a long time, 
before it was known. The officers of the barriers are convinced, that on an average of commodities, ones 
fixth ie {muggled, | : 
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54,3443 aad 28 this comes within. 2co00 of the actual enumeration, it proves tv 
feptiers a head is an accurate eftimate; and though it does not perfeétly agrete@ath 
Monf. Necker’s account of the former population of Paris, yet it is much nearer tovit 
than the calculations made ta correct that account, by Dr. Price, and by the very able 
and ingenious political arithmetician, Mr. Howlet. As the late enumeration fhews the 
population of Paris to have been (proportionably to the confumption of corn) 615,937 
fouls, when its births amounted to 20,550, this ha confirms the general calculation in 
France, that the births ina great city are to be multiplied by thirty ; for the above-men. 
tioned nuyaber fo multiplied, gives 616,500, which comes fo near the truth, that the 
difference is not worth correfting. MM. Necker’s multiplier is confirmed clearly ; and 
the event, which gives to France a population of 26,c90,000, has proved, that Dr. 
Price, who calculated them at above 30,000,000, was as grofly miftaken in his exag- 
geration of French populousnefs, as Mr. Howlet has fhewn him to be in his diminution 
ofthat of England. It feems indeed to have been the fate of that calculator to have 
been cqually refuted upon almolt every political queftion he handled; the milchief of 
inclofures—the depopulation of England—the populoufnefs of France—and the denun- 
ciation of ruin he pronounced fo authoritatively againft a variety of annuitant focieties, 
that have flourifhed almoft in proportion to the diftreffes he affighed them. The con- 
fumption of wine at Paris, on an average of the lait twenty years, has been from 230,000 
to 260,000 muids per annum; average, 245,000. In 178g it funk rather more than 
50,000 muids, by fmuggling, during the confufions of that period. -In 2454@00 muids 
there are 70,560,902 Paris pints, or Englifh quarts, which makes the daily confump- 
tion 193.315 quarts; and if to this, according to the computation of the commis of the 
barriers, one-fixth is to be added for fmuggling, it makes 225,534, which is one-third 
of a quart, and one-tenth of that third per head per diem. ‘The confumption of meat 
is very difficult to be calculated, becaufe the weight of the beafts 1s not noted; T can 
guefs at it only, and therefore the reader will pay no other attention to what follows 
than to a mere conjecture. I viewed many hundreds of the oxen, at different times, 
and eftimate the average at fixty flone; but as there are doubtlefs many othets {maller, 
Jet us calculate at 50, or 700.b. and Jet us drop fmuggling in thefe cafes, fince though 
it may on the whole, be one-fixth yet, it cannot be any thing hke that in thefe com- 
anodiues ; the calves at 12clb. the ee at 6olb. and the hogs at 10../b. 





Oxen, - - -¢ « = 69,893, at 7oolb. 48,918, 100lb. 
Calves, - - = = © 103,271, at 120 12.392,520 | 
Sheep, - + - = + 323,762, at 60 1'9.425.720- 
Hogs, - - - = * 36,333, at 1Co 3,633,200 
‘Total *, - - 9» - ” 84,369,549 


This quantity divided amongft a population of 6:5,937, gives to each perfon 136Ib. of 
meat for his annual confumption, or above one-third of a pound per diem. During 
the fame twenty years, the coniumption of London was on an average, per annum, 
92,539 oxen, and 649,369 fheep +. Thefe oxen probably weighed 84clb. each, and 
the fheep 1roolb.; which two articles only, without calvesor hogs, make 142,669,660 5 


. Long fince this was written, I received Monf Lavoifier’s Refultats d’un ouvrage, 1791. 10 which he 
gives a table of the Paria confumption; but I do not know on what authority, for the weight per head 
he makea the total of all meats 82,300,c0olb. , . ox 

$F Report of the Com, of the Court of Common Council, 1186. Folio. p. 75. 
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yet thefe “quantities do not nearly contain the whole number brought to London, which 
for want of fuch taxes as at Paris, can be difcovered with no certainty. ‘The confump- 
tion of Breft is regiftered for the year 1778, when 22,000 people, in 1g00-houfes, con- 
fumed 82,000' boifeau, each 1 5o0lb. of corn of all forts; 16,000 bariques of wine and 
| brandy, and 1c00'of cyder and beer". This confumption amounted to per head— 
corn 2+ feptiers, of 24olb. per annum ; — wine, brandy, beer, and Te one-third 
of a quart per head per diem. Nancy, in 1733, when it containe 19,645 fouls, 
confumed, a 

—" Oxen, 2402.—Calves, 9073.—Sheep, 11,863. Total, 23,338. 
It -onfumed, therefore, more than one of thefe pieces per head of its population. In 
1738, when it contained 19,831 fouls, it confumed, 

Oxen, 2309.—Calves, 5088.—Sheep, 95409. Total, 16,896 ft; 
above three-fourths each. The confumption of Paris is three fourths of one of thefe 
beafts per head of population. As the fineft cattle in the kingdom are fent-to the capi- 
tal, the proportions in number ought to be lefs; but the wealth of that capital would 
have juftified the fuppofition of a flill greater comparative confumption. 








‘CHap. XVIL—Of the Police of Corn in France. 


OF all fubjects, there is none comparable to the police of corn, for difplaying the 
folly to which men can arrive, who do not betray a want of common fenfe in reafoning 
.on other topics. One tells us (I confine myfelf chiefly to French authorities, engaged 
-as I am at prefent in relfearches in that kingdom) that the price is in exa@ proportion 
‘to the.quantity of corn, and to the quantity of money at the fame time in the king- 
.dom {; and that when wheat fells at 36 livres the feptier, it is a proof there is not half 
enough to laft till harveft §. He propofes to have magazines in every market, and to 
prohibit, under fevere penalties, a higher price than 24 livres. This would be the in- 
fallible method to have it very foon at 50, and perhaps 1co livres. That the price of 
corn does not depend on the quantity of money, is proved by the fudden rife proceeding 
from alarms, of which this author might have known an inftance in the year ‘he printed; 
for Monf. Necker’s memoir to the National Affembly was no fooner difperfed, than the - 
price rofe in one week 30 per cent.; yet the quantity in the kingdom, both of money 
and corn, remained juft as before that memoir was publifhed. But it has already been 
fufficiently proved, that a very {mall deficiency of the crop will make an enormous dit- 
ference in the price. I may add, that the mere apprehenfion of a deficiency, -whether 
ill or well founded, will have the fame effeét. From this circumitance, I draw a con- 
clufion of no trifling import to all governments ; and that is, never to exprefs publicly 
any apprehenfion of a want of corn; and the only method by which government can 
exprefs their fears, is by proclamations again{t export: prohibitions ; ordonances of re- 
gulation of fale; arrets, or laws again{t monopolizers; or vain and frivolous boats, 
like thofe of Monf, Necker, of making great imports from abroad—all thefe meafures 
chave the fame tendency; they confirm amongift the people the apprehenfion of want ; 
for when it is found amongft the lowelt orders, that government is alarmed as well as 
they themfelves, their own fears augment; they rife in a rage again{ft monopolizers, or 
-fpeculators, as they ought rather to be called, and then every {tep they take has the never 


* Encyclop. Methodique Marine, t. i. part I. p. 198. + Deferip. dela Lorraine, par 
M. Durival 3 tom. gto. 1778. t. il. p. 5. ft Confid. fur la Cherté des Grains, par M. Vaudrey. 
1789. 8vo, p. 5+ § Ib. p.7, 8, 19. : \ 
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failing effect of increafing the evil; the price rifes ftill higher, as it muft do inevitably, 
when fuch furious obftructions are thrown on the interior trade in corn, as to make ita 
matterof great and ferious danger to have any thing to do withit. In fucha fituation 
of madnefs and folly in the people, the plenty of one diftri€ cannot fupply the want of 
another, without fuch a monftrous premium, as fhall not only pay the expence of tranf- 
port, but infure the corn, when lodged in granaries, again{t the blind and violent ful 
picions of the people. To raife this fpirit, nothing more is neceflary than for govern- 
ment: to iffue any decree whatever, that difcovers analarm ; the people immediately are 
apprehenfive of famine; and this apprehenfion ean never take place without creating 
the reality in a great meafure. It is therefore the duty of a wife and enlightened -go- 
vernment, if at any time they fhould fear a fhort provifion of corn, to take the molt 
private and cautious meafures poflible, either to prevent export, by buying up the corn 
that is collected for exportation, and keeping it within the kingdom, a meafure eafy to 
be done through individuals, or to encourage import, and to avoid making any public 
decree or declaration. The hiftory of corn, in France, during the year 1789, was a 
moft extraordinary proof of the jultnefs of thefe principles. Wherever I paffed, and it” 
was through many provinces, I made inquiries into the caufes of the fcarcity ; and was 
every where affured, that the dearnefs was the moft extraordinary circum{tance in the 
world: for, though the crop had not been great, yet it was about an average one; and 
confequently that the deficiency mult certainly have been occafioned -by exportation. 
I demanded, if they were fure that an exportation had taken place ?—They replied, no; 
but that it might have been done privately: this anfwer fufficiently fhewed, that thele | 
exports were purely ideal. ‘The dearnefs, however, prevailed to fuch a degree, in May 
and June particularly, (not without being fomented by men who fought to blow the dif. 
contents of the people into abfolute outrage,) that Monf. Necker thought it right not 
only to order immenfe cargoes of wheat, and every other fort of corn, tobe bought up» 
all over Europe, but hkewife in June, to announce to the public, with great parade, the 
fteps that he had taken, in a papér called Memoire inftruétif, in which he {tated, that he 
had bought, and ordered to be bought, 1,404,463 quintaux of different forts of grain, 
of which more than 800,000 were arrived. 1 was a perfonal witnefs, in many markets, 
of the effe&t of this publication; inftead of finking the price, it raifed it dire@ly, and 
enormoufly. Upon one market day, at Nangis, from 38 livres to 43 livres the feptier 
of 24clb.; and upon the following one to 49 livres, which was July 1{t; and on the next - 
day, at Columiers, it was taxed by the police at 4 livres cf and q livres 6/. the 251b.;_ 
but as the farmers would not bring it to market at that price, they fold it at their farms 
at 53 livres, and even 6 livres, or 57 livres the feptier. At Nangis it advanced, in- 
fourteen days, 11 livres a feptier ; and at Columiers a great deal more. Now, it isto 
be obferved, that thefe markets are in the vicinity of the capital, for which Monf. Nec. - 
ker’s great foreign provifion was chiefly defigned; and confequently if his meafures 
would have had any where a good effect, it might have been expected here; but fince 
the contrary happened, and the price, in two markets, was raifed 25 per cent. we may 
reafonably conclude, that it did good no where ; but to what was this apparent {carcity 
imputable? Abfolutely to Monf. Necker’s having faid in his memoir, @ mon arivce 
dans la miniftere je me hétai de prendre des informations fur le produit de la récolte & fur 
des befoins des pays étrangers*. t was from thefe unfeafonable inquiries in sa aa 

| | | B700, 


* He has introduced a tiffue of the fame ftuff in his Memoir fur L’ Adminiftraticn de M. Necker, par lui 
meme, p» 3€7, where he fays, with the true ignorance of the prohibitory fyitem, ‘ Mon fyltéme.fur Pex. 
portation des grains eft infiniment fimple, ainfi que j’ai cu fouvent l’occafion dele developers il fe borne 4 
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1788, that all thetmifchief’ was derived. They pervaded the whole kingdom, and 
fpread an univerfal aldrm ; the price in coufequenge arofe; and when once it rifes in 

rance, mifchief immediately follows, becaufe the populace, by their violence, render 
the intérnal ‘trade infecure and dangerous. The bufinels of the minifter ‘was done in a 
moment ;’ his confummate vanity, which, from having been confined to his character 
as an author, now became the fcourge of the kingdom, prohibited the export for no 
other reafon, than becaufe the Archbifhop of Sens ‘had the year before allowed it, in 
contradiction to that mafs of errors and prejudices which M. Necker’s book upon the 
corn trade had diffeminated. ‘It is curious to fee him, in his Memoir inftructif, aflerting, 
that France, in 1787, etoit livrée au commerce des grains dans tout le rayaume, avec plus 
d’attivité, que jamais &S [on avoit envoye dans l'etranger unt quantité confiderable de grains. 
Now, to fee the invidious manner in which this is put, let us turn to the regifter of the 
Bureau General de la balance du Commerce, where we fhall find the following fatemeut 
‘of the corn-trade for 1787: | 


one Imports. + ° Exports. 
‘Wheat, - 8,116,000 liv. Corn, - - 3,165,600 liy. 
Rice, se 204.0,000 © Wheat, ‘ 6,559,900 
Barley, - «© 875,000 Legumes, - 949,200 
Legumes, - - 945,000 
10,674,700 


11,476,000 


n’en avoir aucun d’immuable, mais a défendre ou permettre cette exportation felon le temps & felon les cir- 
conftances.’? When a man ftarts upon a rotten foundation, he is fure to flounder in this manner ; the fim- 
plicity of a fyftem to be new-moulded every moment, * felon le temps & felon les circonftances!’? And 
who is to judge of thefe feafons and circum{tances?, A minifter? A government? Thefe, i: feems, are 
to promulgate laws, in confequence of their having made inquiries into the (tate of crops and {tucks on 
hand, What prefumption ; what an excefs of vanity muft it be, which impels a man to fuppofe, that the 
truth is within the verge of fuch inquiries; or, that he ts one line, or one point nearer to it, after he has 
made them before he began. Goto the Intendant in France, or tothe Lord Lieutenant in England, and 
fuppofe him to veceive a letter from government direting fuch mquiries; ~ purfue the intelligence, - fal- 
Jow him to his table for converfation on crops,—or in his ride among the farmers (an idea that may obtain 
in England, but never was fuch a ride taken by an Intendant in France} in onder to make inquiries ;_ mark 
ithe defultory, byoken, and falfe fpecimens of the intelligence he receives, —and then recur to the fimplicity 
of the fyftem that is to be founded on fuch mquiries. Monf. Necker writes as if we were ignorant of the 
fources of his information. He ought to have known that minifters can never procure it ; and that they 
cannot be fo good an authority for a whole kingdom, as a country gentleman, {killed in agriculture, is for 
his own parith ; yet what gentleman would prefume to pronounce upon a crop to the 36oth part of its 
amount, or even tothe 2oth? But it muft be obferved, that all Monf. Necker’s fimple operations, which 
caufed an unlimited import, at.an unlimited expence, affeQed not ene twentieth part of a year’s.confump-~ 
tion by the people, whofe welfare he took upon him to fuperintend. If this plain fak—the undoubted 
ignorance of every man what the crop is, or has been, ‘in uch fraGtions as 4'5, 3%, 2g, and much more 
$0, be well confidered, it will furely follow, that an abfolute and unbounded liberty in the corn trade is 
gnfinitely more likely to have effect, than fuch paltry, deceitful, and falfe imquiries as this minifter, with his 
| fyftem of pall fimplicity, was forced, according to his.own account, ‘o rely upon, | Let the reader 


purfue the p age, p. 369, the prévoyance of government—application—hdter le mouvement du conmerce— 
atteait prochain—calculs, A pretty fupport for a great nation! Their fubfiltence isto depend on the 


combination of a vifionary declemer, rather than on the induftry and energy of rHuia own exertions. 
Monf, Necker’s performance.deferves an attentive perufal, efpecially-when be paints pathetically the anx- 
jeties he fuffered on account of the want of corn. I withed that thofe who read it would only carry in 
their minds this undoubted fac, that the fearcity which occafioned thofe inquietudes was abfulutely agd 
folély of his own creating 3 and that if he bad not been minifter in France, and that government had taken 
no ftep whatever in thi®' affair, there would not have been fuch a word as f{carcity heard in the kingdom. 
He converted, by hia’ rd Sarak an ordinarily fhort crop into a fearcity ; and fie made that fcarcity a 
famine ; to remedy which, he affumes fo much merit, as to naufeate a common reader, | | 
| = | This 
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This account fhews pretty clearly how well founded the minifter was, when he at- 
tempted to throw on the wife meafure of his predeceffor the mifchiefs which arole - 
from his own pernicious prejudices alone; and how the liberty of commerce, which 
had taken place moft advantageoufly in confequence of the free trade in 178%, had 
been more an import trade than an export one; and:of courfe, it fhews, that when he 
advifed his fovereign to prohibit that trade, he acted directly contrary even to-his own 
principles; and he did this at the hazard of raifing a general alarm in the kingdom, 
which is always of worfe confequence than any poflible export. His whole conduét, 
therefore, was one continued feries of fuch errors, as can, in a fenfible man, be attri- 
buted only to the predominant vanity that infligated him to hazard the welfare of a 
great nation to defend a treatife of his own compofition. But as this minifter thought 
proper to change the fyftem of a natural export and import; and to fpread, by his 
meafures, an alarm amongft the people, that feemed to confirm their own appre- 
henfions, Ict us next examine what he did to cure the evils he had thus created. He 
imported, at the enormous expence of 45,543,697 livres (about 2,000,000 fterling) 
the quantity of 1,404,465 quintaux of corn of all forts, which, at 240lb. make 58 59192 
feptiers, fufficient to feed no more than 195,064 people a year. At three feptiers per. 
head, for the population of 96 millions of mouths, this fupply, thus egregioufly boafted 
of, would not, by 55,908 feptiers, feed France even for three days; for her daily con- 
fumption is 213,700 feptiers, nor have I the leaft doubt of more perfons dying of fa- 
mine, in confequence of his meafures, than all the corn he procured would feed for a 
year*. So abfolutely conternptible 1s all importation as a remedy for famine! and fo utter- 
ly ridiculous is the idea of preventing your own people from being ftarved, by all owing 
an import which, in its greate{t and moft forced quantities, bears fo trifling a proportion 
to the confumption of a whole people, even when bribed, rather than bought from every 
country in Europe! Buta conclufion of much greater importance is to be deduced 
from thefe curious fadts, in the moft explicit confirmation of the preceding principles, 
that all great variations in the price of corn are engendered by apprehenfion, and do 
not depend on the quantity in the markets. ‘The report of Monf. Necker’s meafures 
we have found, did not fink, but raifed the price: providing France with lefs than 
three days bread, when blazed forth with all the apparatus of government, aCtually 
raifed the price in the markets, where I was a witnefs, 25 per cent. Of what poflible 
confequence was three days provifion added to the national ftock, when compared with! 
the mifery and famine implied—and which atually took place in confequence of pufh- 
ing the price up fo enormoufly, by Monf. Necker’s meafures? Would it not have 
been infinitely wifer never to have {topped the trade, which I have proved to have been 
a trade of import ?—Never to have exprefled any folicitude '—Never to have taken 
any public fteps, but to have let the demand and fupply quietly meet, without noife 
and without parade? ‘Ihe confequence would have been, faving forty-five millions of 
the public money, and the lives of fome hundred thoufands, ftarved by the high price 
that was created, even without a fcarcity; for] am firmly perfuaded, that if no public 
ftep whatever had been taken, and the archbifhop of Sens’ edi&t never repealed, the 
price of wheat in no part of France would have feen, in 1789, fo high a rate as 30 
livres, inftead of rifing to 50 and 57 livres. If there is any truth in thefe principles, 
what are we to think of the firft minifter hunting after a little popularity, and boalting 


© At a moment when there was a great ftagnation in every fort of employment, a high price of bread, 
inftead of a moderate one, muft have deltroyed many; there was no.doubt of great .umbers dying fox 
waut iu every part of the kingdom. The people were reduced ia fume places to eat bran and boiled grafs. 
Journal de? Alp Nat. tam. i. : , ; ' 
VOL. IV. uu In 
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in his: Memoire,. that the King allowed only bread of wheat and rye mixed to be ferved 
at his own table?) What were the conclufions to be looked for in the people, . but that 
if fuch were. the extremities to which France was reduced, all were in danger of death 
for want.of bread. The confequence is palpable; a blind rage again{ft monopolizers, 
hanging bakers, feizing barges, and fetting fire to magazines; and the inevitable ef- 
fet of a fudden and enormous rife in the price, wherever fuch meafures are precipitated 
by the populace, who never are truly active but in their own deftruction. It was the 
fame fpirit chat dictated the following paflage, in that Memoire inftructif, “* Les accapare- 

— mens ie la premiere caufe @ laquelle la multitude attribue la cherté des grains, &S en 
effet on fourvent cu lieu de fe plaindre de la cupidité des fpeculateurs*.’ 1 cannot read 
thefe lines, which are as untrue in fact as erroneous in argument, without indignation. 
The multitude never have to complain of {peculators ; they are always greatly indebted 
tothem. There is no fuch thing as monopolizing corn but to the benefit of. the peo- 
plet. And all the evils of the year 1789 would have been prevented, if monopoli- 
zers, by raifing the price in the preceding autumn, and by leflening the confumption, 


* This is pretty much like his fending a’‘memoir to the National Affembly, which was read OGober 
24, in which the minifter fays {1 ¢/? done urgent de défendre de plus en plus Pexportation en France; mais il eff 
difficile de veiller d cette prohibiton. On a fait placer des cordons de troupes fur les frontiers 4 cette effedl. — Four-. 
nal des Etats Generaux, tom. v. p. 194. Kvery expreffion of this fiature becoming public, tended to in-. 

- flame the people, and confequently to raife the price. : 

+ Iam much inclined to believe, that no fort of monopoly ever was, or ever can be injurious without 

the affiitance of government 3 and Hei nate never tends in the leaft to favour a monopely without 
doing infinite mifchief, We have heard in England of attempts to monopolize hemp, allum, cotton, and 
many other articles: ill-conceived {peculations, that always ended in the ruin of the {chemers, and even- 
tually did good, as I could thew, if this were the proper place. But to monopolize any article of common 
and daily fupply and confumption to a mifchievous degree, is abfolutely impoffible : "to buy large quanti- 
ties, at ‘the cheapeft feafon of the year, in order to hoard and bring them out at the very deareft moment, 
is the idea of a monopolizer or accapereur : this is, of all other tranfactions, the moft beneficial towards an 
equal fupply. The wheat which fuch a man buys is cheap, or he would not buy it with a view to profit : 
What does he do then ? He takes from the market a portion, when the fupply is large ; and he brings that 
portion to the market when the fupply is {mall ; and for doing this you hang him as an enemy. Why ? Be-. 
caufe he has made a private prolit, perhaps a very great one, by coming in between the farmer and the con-- 
fumer. What fhould induce bith tocarryon his bufinefs, except the defire of profit? But the benefit of the pco-. 
leis exaétly in proportion to the greatnefsof that profit, fince it ariles directly from thelow price of corn at one 
Feafon , and the dearnefs of it at another. Moft clearly any trade which tends to level this inequality is advanta-. 
geous in proportion asit effedtsit. By buying great quantities when cheap, the priceis reifed, and theconfump- 
tion forced tobe more paring: thiscircumitancecanalone favethe people from famine; if, whenthe cropis{canty,. 
the people confume plentifully in autumn, they muft inevitably ‘ate in fummer; and they certainly will con-. 
fume plentifully if corn is cheap. Government cannot ftep in and fay, you fhall now eat half a pound of 
bread only, that you may not by and hy be put to half an ounce. Government cannot do this without 

' gre&ting granarics, which we know, by the experience of all Europe, is a moft pernicious fyftem, and 
done at an expence which, if laid out in premiums, encouraging cultivation, would convert deferts into. - 
Fruitful corn-fields. But private monopolizers can and do effeét it; for by their. purchafes in cheap. 
months they raife the price, and exactly in that proportion leflen the confumpzion ; this is the great ob- 
¥e&, for nothing elfe can make a fhort crop hold out through the year: when once this is effected, the 
-speaple are fafe; they may pay very dear afterwards, but the cori will be forth-coming, and they will have it 
though at an high price. But reverfe the medal. and fuppofe no monopolizers;: in fuch a cafe, the cheap-. 
nels in autumn continuing, the free confumption would continue with it : and an undue portion being 
eaten in winter, the fummer would come without its fupply : this was manifeftly the hiftory of 1789 ;. the 

; people enraged at the idea of monopolizers, not at their real exiitence, (for the nation was flarving for- 
want of them, ) hung the miferable dealers, on the idea of their having done what they were utterly-unable to 
do. “Thus, with fuch a fyftem of {mall farms as empty the whole crop into the marketsin autumn, and. 
make no‘veferve for fammer, there is no poflible remedy, but many and great monopolizers, who are be-. 
 neficial to. the public exadtly in proportion to their profits. But in a country like England divided iato — 
~ Jarge farms, fuch corn dealers are not equally wanted ; the farmers are rich enough to wait for their re-. 
turns, and keep a due referve in ftacks to be threfhed in fummer ; the belt of all methods of keeping cora 

and the only one in which it receives no damage. . ee 

| | had. 


to 
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had’ divided! the fupply more equally through the year. In a country like France, {ub- 
divided mifchievoully into little farms, the quantity of corn in the markets in autumn is 
always beyond the proportion referved for -fupplying the reft of the year; of this evil, 
the beft: remedy is, enlarging the fize of farms ; but when this does not take place, the 
dealings of monopolizers are’the only refource. They buy when corn is cheap, in or- 
der to hoard it till itis dear; this is their {fpeculation, and it is precifely the conduct 
that keeps the people from ftarving ; all imaginable encouragement fhe{d be given to 
fuch merchants, whofe bufinefs anfwers every purpofe of public granaries, without any 
of the evils that are fure to flow from them*: It may eafily be conceived, that in a 
country where the people live almoft entirely on bread, and the blind proceedings of 
mobs are encouraged by arrets of parliaments, feconded by fuch blunders of govern- 
ment as I have-defcribed, and unaided by the beneficial esenes of real monopolizers; 
it may eafily be conceived, I fay, that.the fupply. muft be irregular,.and in many in- 
{tances infufficient ; it muft be infufficient, exactly in proportion to the violence of the 
populace; and a very high price will be the unavoidable confequence, whatever may 
be the quantity in the kingdom. In June and July 1789, the markets were not open- 
ed before troops arrived to proteét the farmers from having their corn feized ; and the 
magiltrates, to avoid infurrections among the people, fet the affize too low upon corn, 
bread, and butcher’s meat; that is, they fixed the prices at which they were to be fold, 
which is a moft pernicious regulation, The farmers, in confequence, refrained from going 
to market, in order to fell their wheat at home.at the beft, price they could get, which 
was of courfe much higher than the affize of the markets. . How well thefe principles, 
which fuch ample experience proves to be juft, are underftood in France, may be col- 
leGted from the cabiers, many of whom deinand meafures which, if really purfued, 
would fpread abfolute famine through every province in the kingdom. It is demanded 
at oneplace, ‘* that as l'rance is expofed to the rigours of famine, every farmer fhould 
be obliged to regifter his crop of every kind, gerbs, bottes, muids, &c.; and alfo every 
month the quantity foldt.”” Another requires, ‘‘ that export be feverely prohibited, 
as well as the circulation from province to province; and that importation be always 
allowed {.”” Athird §, ‘ that the feverefl laws be pafled againft monopolizers ; -a cir- 
cumftance which at prefent defolates the kingdom.”’ A fy{tem of prohibition of ex- 
port is demanded by no lefs than twelve cadiers ||. And fifteen demand the erection 
of public magazines]. Of all folecifms, none ever equalled Paris demanding that the 
tranfport of corn from province to province fhould be prohibited. Such a requeft:is 





* Well has it been obferved by a modern writer, Lor/gue les récoltes manguent en quelque lieu d'un-grand 
empire, les travaux du reffe de fer provinces élant payes d'une heureufe fecundite fufffent a la oe de la tow 
talité; Sans follicitude de la part du gouvernement, fans magazins publics, ar le feul effet d'une. communication 
kibre €S facile on n'y connoit ni difette ni.grande cherté, Theorie de Luxe, tom. i. ee &: of . 

+ Tier Etat de Mendon. p. 36. $ Tier Etat de Paris, P: 43: § Tier Etat de Reims, art. tto. 

H Nob. de Quefnoy, p. 24. Nob. de St. Quintin, p.g. Nob. de Lille, p.30. T. Etat de' Reims, p. 20. 
T. Etat de Ronen, p. 43. T. Etat de Dunkerque, p. 15. T. Etat de Mets, p. 46. Glergé de Rowen, p. 24. 
7. Etat de Rennes, p.65. T. Etat de Valenciennes, p.iz. T. Etut de Troyes, art.96. T. Etat de Dour. . 
wony art. 3. , : | cane a 

qi have lately feen (January, 3792) in public print, the mention of a propofal of one of the minifters 
to ere& public magazines; there wants nothing elfe to complete the fyftem of ablurdity in relation to corn 
which has infefted that fine kingdom. Magazines can do nothing more than private accapercurs ; they can 
‘only buy when corn is cheap, and fell when it is dear; but they do this at fuch a vaft expence, and with 
fo little economy, that if they do not take an equal advantage and prefit with private {peculators, they 
nitft demand an enormous tax to enable them to carry on their bufinefs ; and if they do take fuch profit, | 
the people are never the better for them. Mr. Symonds, in his paper on the public magazines of Italy, 
thas proved them to be every where nuifances. See Annals of Agriculture, vol. xi. p. 299. Keo 
. uU 2 really 
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really edyfying, by offering to the attention of the philofophical ébferver, mankind: 
under a new feature, worthy of the knowledge and intelligence that ought to reign im 
the capital ofa great empire ; and Monfieur Necker was exatly fuited to be minifter 
in the corn department of fuch a city!—The conclufions to be drawn from the whole 
bufinefa, ‘are evident enough. There is but one policy which can fecure a fupply with 
entire fafety to a kingdom fo populous and fo ill * cultivated as France, with fo large 
4 portion of ititerritory under wood and vines; the policy I mean is an entire and ab- 
-folute liberty of export and import at all times, and at all prices, to be perfilted in with 
the fame unremitted firmnefs, that has not only refcued ‘Tufcany from the jaws of pe- 
riodical famines, but has given her eighteen years of plenty, without the intervention 
of a moment’s want. A great and important experiment! and if it has an{wered in. 
fuch a mountainous, and, in comparifon with France, a barren territory, though full 
of people, affuredly it would fulfil every hope, in fo noble and fertile a kingdom as 
France. But to fecure a regular and certain fupply, it 1s neceflary that the farmer be 
equally fecure of a fteady and good price. The average price in France vibrates be- 
tween 18 and 22 livres a feptier of 2golbt. I made enquiries through many provinces 
in 1789, into the common price, as well as that of the moment, and found (reducing 
their meafures to the feptier of 2aolb.) that the mean price in Champagne is 18 livres s. 
in Loraine 17%; in Alface 22 livres; in Franche Comté 20 livres: in Bourgogne 18 
livres; at Avignon, &c. 24 livres; at Paris, I believe, it may be calculated at 19 hvres.. 
— Perhaps the price, through the whole kingdom, would be found to be about 20 livres. 
Now, without entering into any analyfis of the fubject, or forming any comparifon 
with other countries, France ought to know, at leaft fhe has dearly learned from exe 
perience, that this is not a price fufficient to give fuch encouragement to the farmers. 
as to fecure her a certainty of fupply: no nation can have enough without a furplus;. 
and no furplus will ever be raifed, where there is not a free corn trade.—The objeét, 
therefore, of an abfolutely free export, is to fecure the home fupply. The mere pro. 
fit of felling corn is no obje@; it is Jefs than none; for the right ufe thereof is to feed. 
your own people. But they cannot be fed, if the farmers have not encouragement to 
improve their agriculture; and this encouragement mutt be the certainty of a good. 


* The affertion af the Marquis de Caffaux, * that the free corn trade eftablifhed by Monf. Turgot, in- 
creafed the produdtions of the agriculture of France as 150 to 100,” ( Seconde Suite de Confid. fur les Mech. 
des Soc. p. 319.) mutt be received with great caution. ‘That of Monf Millot, ‘that the lands of the 
fame kingdom produced five times as much in Henry [V.’s reign as they do at prefeut,” is a very grofs 
error, irreconcileable with the leaft probability. Elem. de P Hi/f. Gen. t. ii. p. 488. 


+ Price of Wheat at Paris, or at Rofoy, for 146 years. 


Price of 73 Years, the reign of Louis XLV. Priceof 73 Years, the Reigns of Lonis XV. and XVI: 
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rice. Experience has proved fufftciently, that 20 livres will not do. An ablo- 
ute freedom of interior circulation is fo obvioufly neceffary, that to name it is fuffie 
cient *.. a So | | 
A great and decided encouragement to monopolizers } 1s as neccffary to the regular ° 
fapply, as that feed fhould be fown to procure a crop; but reaping, in order to load. 
the markets in winter, and to f{tarve the people in fummer, can be remedied by no other 
perfon but an accepareur, While fuch men are therefore objects of public hatred; 
while even laws are in force againit them, (the moft prepoftcrous that can difgrace a. 
people, fince they are made by the mouth, againtt the hand for lifting food to u,). no- 
regular fupply can be looked for. -We may expect to fee famine periodical, in a king. - 
don governed ty the principles which muft take place, where the populace rule not: 
by enlightened reprefentatives, but by the violence of their ignorant and unmanageable | 
wills. Paris governs the National Affembly;. and the mafs of the people, in great: 
cities, are all alike abfolutely ignorant how they are fed; and whether the bread they 
eat be gathered like acorns from a tree, or rained from the clouds, they are well cons - 
vinced, that God Almighty fends the bread, and that they have the belt poffible right: 
to eat it. The courts of London, aldermen and common councilmen, have, in every. 
period, reafoned juft like the populace of Parist: ‘The prefent fyftem of France, rela~ 
tive to-agriculture, is curious : 


To encourage inveftments in land, | 
I; Tax it Three Hundred Millions. . 


* The internal fhackles on the corn trad¢ of France, are fuch as will greatly impede the eftablifhment - 
of that perfe& freedom which alone forms the proper regulation for fuch a country. M. ‘Turgot, in his: 
Lettres fur les Grains, p. 126, notices a-mott abfurd duty at Bourdeaux, of 20f. per feptier on all wheat 
confumed there, or even depofited for foreign commerce, a duty which ought to have prevented the remarle 
of the author of Credit National, p. 222, ake mentions, a3 an extraordinary fact, “ that at ‘louloufe there 
is aduty of 12/ per {epzier on grinding, yet bread is cheaper there than at Bourdeaux.”? Surely it would 
be fo; it ought to be Sf the feptier cheaper. ; 

+ The word fpeculator, in various Sage of this chapter, would be as proper as monopolizer, they 
mean the fame thing as accapareur; a man who buys corn witha view to felling it at a higher price; what- - 
ever term is ufed, the thing meant ty every where underitood. _ 

t Aldermen, common counciimen, and mobs, are confillent when they talk nonfenfes; but philofophers 
are not fo eafily to be pardoned ; when M. PAbbé Rozier declares, gue la France recolté anneé ordinaire pres 
du dopble plus de bled qu’elie n’en confomme, ( Kecusil de Memoires fur la Culture & le houifluge du Chauvre, 8vo. 
1787. p. 5.) he wrote what has a direct tendency to inflame the people; for the conclufion they mult 
draw is, that an immenfe and tncredible export is always going on. If France produces in a common year 
double her confumption, what becomes of the furplue? Where are the other 24 millions of peusle that 
are fed with French corn? Where do the 7,002,009 of feptiers go that France has to fpare 3. a quantity 
that would load all the fhips poffefled by that kingdom above thirty times to cary it. | Inftcad of the cours 
mon crop equalling two years confumpiion, it certainly does not equal thirteen months common confump. 
tion; that is fuch a contumption as takes place at an average price. And all the difference of crops 1s, 
that confumption is moderate with a bad produ, and plentiful witha good one. ‘The failure of a crop 
in one province in avery {mall degree, which, under a good government, and entire liberty of trade, 
would pot even be felt, will, under a fy{tem of reftritions and prohibitions, raife the price through the 
whole kingdom enormoufly ; and if ey fs are taken to correét tt by government, they will convert che 
"" 5. price into.a famine. The author of Zraité d? Economie Politique, 8vo. 1783, p. 59 4 does not talk 
quite fo greatly, when he faye a good crop will feed France a year and a half; but pretty near it The 
abfurdities that daily appear on this fubject.are altonifhing. In a work now publithing ir is faid, that a 
moderate crop furnifhes England for three years, and a good one for five. Encycopedic Mithodigque Leanoe 
mie Pol..pt.i. tom.i. p.75- This affertion is copied fiom an Italian, viz Zanoni dell Agricoltur sy 1763s 
Bvo. tom. i. p. 109, who took it verbatim from Ffais far drvers Sujets interréffans de Politique et de ‘orale, 
Bvo. 1760. p. 216. It is thus that fuch-nonfenfe becomes propagated; wheu authors are content to copy 
one agother, without knowledge or confideration.. | 
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_ To enable the land to pay it, 
- Ih, Probibit the Export of Corn. 
That cultivation may be rich and fpirited, 
C II. Encourage mal Farms. 
That cattle may be plentiful, 
; IV. Forbid the Inclofure af Commons. | 
nd that the fupply of the markets may be equal in fummer as in wint.., 
V. Hang all Monopolizers. 


 wusu May be called the agricultural code of the new government of France! 


| Crap. IV. Of the. Commerce of France. 

AGRICULTURE, manufactures, and commerce, uniting to form what may be 
properly termed the mafs of national induftry, are fo intimately connected in point of 
‘intereft, under the difpenfations of a wife political fyftem, that it is impoffible to treat 
amply of one of them, without perpetually recurring to the others. ‘I feel, in the pro- 
grefs of my undertaking, the impoflibility of giving the reader a clear idea of all the 
interefts of French agriculture, without inferting, at the fame time, fome details of 
manufactures and commerce. ‘The opportunities I pofleffed of gaining fonte valuable 
intelligence, enable me to infert feveral accounts hitherto unpublifhed, which I be- 


lieve my commercial readers (fhould I have any fuch) will not be difpleafed to 
examine, : ; 


Imports into France in 1784. 





liv, liv. 
Wood, ., - 216,200 Flax-feed, - - 612,600 
Timber, - - 1,866,800 Hops, * ~« 272,400 
Hoops, &c. - - 92,1co Tallow loaves, - - 15133,400 
Staves, -~_ - | 628,500 Refufe of flk, - - 94,900 
Planks, - - 2,412,000 Hemp, - - 453855300 
Pitch and tar, - - 825,200 Elemp and flax thread, - 2,091,100 
Athes, - . 1,372,600 Thread of refufe filk, - 55,800 
Soda and pot-ath, - 3,873,900 Various wools, - - 234925000 
elp, - - - 50,700 Spun ditto, “ - 119,400 
Peat athes for manure - - 665,100 Vigonia ditto, - - 259)%00 
Grain, - - 140,500 Flax, os - 15109,5CO 
. Millet and Canary, ~ : 51,400 Silk raw, - “ 29,582,790 
Manufadured Goods. 

Mercery, thread, and boneteric, $5,500; Table linen, ° - 99)290 
Woollen ttuffs, - ° ee Linen called piatile, - 602,100 
Ditto filk, \ - 430700! —--—--——treilis, - “ 892,700 
Bours d’ott, - - 252,200 > coutis hemp, _ 432,000 
Silk gauzes, - -_ 54,700 Sail Cloth, eg. ee 157,700 
Silk handkerchiefs, - - 115,900 Candles, - _— §Cy300 
Silk fibbons, — - = 374,400] Yellow wax, . - 1,317,900 
Ribbong, of wool, . - 87.5co|Cordage, . : - J9,000 
Thread tibboas, - 15406,100 Horfe-hair, - ae 59;c00 
- Ribbons of thread and wool, - 92,700 Raw hides, 2 . 2,805 400 
Linen, flax and hemp, mixed, _ 34918,600, Diftilled waters and oils, . - 895,500 
Linen of flax, ~ _ - ——-4y84.9,700 |Effences, - . ° —— $26,.5c0 





Dr effes, 7 o ay \ a a 
Oil of grain, 2 - 248,300) —— hares and rabbits, 
Corks, e - 219,300 duills, ‘- 
~—— in plank, ~ -  —-_ G4, 100 feathers, 
Skins, . _ 893,400) Hog and wild aa! hair, " 
—— goats and kids, - | §48,400]Coaches, ° 
Edibles. 

Almonds, _ 140,600 Various wines, » - 
Butter, - = - €Ba,100 Defert wines, | - 
Salt beef, oe ~ 4,916,400 | 
Salt pork, - « 181,607 Live-ffock. ~ 
Cheefe, -~ - 39352700 Cattle of all forts, - 
Fruits, 238,100 )Oxen, : - 
Lemons and oranges, &c. (in No. Sheep, - - 

179543:000), 731,coo fogs, = rs 
Sweetmeats, - - §2,@00 Cows and bulls, - 
Dried fruits and figs, ae. 254,000 Calves, a ss 
Dried grapes, - * 24%,300 Horfes, ~ - 
Wheat, - 5. 3471900 Mules, 2 ” 
Rye, - - 139,800 
Barley, ° - 16 3,800 ' Drugs. 
Oil of Olives, - 25,615,700 Liquorice juice, - 
Legumes, * . - -§§ ,g00 Gaul nuts, - 
Vermice}li, . - - 2075200 Madder, = 2 
Salt, -— - - 133,4c0, Roots of fae m 
Various edibles - go,8co |Saffranam, ~ ‘s 
Beer, - - - 383,500 Shumao, 
Brandy of wine, - 1,15 51,900 | Turnfole, - ~ 
—_—~ corm, - 1,086,900 , Tobacco leaf,. ~ 
Liqueurs and lemon juice, “ 62,900 : 

Exports the fame Year- 
Various woods, _- - 89 ,600 Luces of threadand filk, . 
Plank, - ~ 6,300 Woollen cloth, - 
Pitch and tar, - 255,70c Various ftuffs, - 
Common afhes,. i = ¥§2,000{ Woollen ftuffs, Z : 
Charcoal, - - 70,600 Stuffs of thread ‘and wool, 
Coals, - - - _ 419,000 . hair, - - 
Grains, - - - ies - hair and wool,. - 
Colefeed, - < 144,9 - rich ingold, a 
Garden-feeds, - - te Silk ftuffs, - 
Flax-feed, + - 248,600 Stufis mixed with ill, ~ 
Hemp of filk, ~ - 94,700 Silk gauzes, a 
- 47,200 ‘Thread and filk gauzes, 

Threed of flax and hemp,. - 1439400 Thread and cotton handkerchiefs, 
ool,. - 1,576,300 Silk handerchiefs, - 
Silk, - - 2,657,60c Silk ribbons, - - 

Boneterie of thread; Ke. - 175,100 Linen of flax and -hemp-mixed,. 
filofel, - * 83,400 ——=— flax, - - 
Woollen flockings, - - 355,500 fine, =: 
Woollen caps, - - 413,100 Cambric and linen; - 
Boneterie of filk, “ (35375,100 Linen of thread and cotton, 
Hats, - | 8a 200. fiamoifes, - 
Boneterie of hair and wool, - 910,300, - hemp, 
Sik laces, . “ 2,589,220 Candles, ” ~ 
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lv. - 
33 »t00 
98,609 
143,990 
81 900 
342,400 
783,y00 


684,900 
 g62,200 


| 3 3800: 
793552200° 


_ 1,087,000 


276,13 fale} 
1,264,800 
89,300 
2,05 2,900 
143,400 


67,400 
333,000 
476,600 
226,300 
578,700: 

23 3,200 

7,600 


529932100 


4451300 | 
3515 30,900) 
122,300: 
749 I 2300 
109,300 


3:655,700 


$3,600 

1,538,500 
14,834,100. 
9,600-- 
$452,000: 
209000: 
495,800: 

- 118,000 


—-9y23.1,900 
—-¥24427,200 


hed 
340,300 
6,173,200. 
2935400. 


. 33047;000° 


3441300 
78-700 
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: liv. 
Was _ ee oe ee _ 449;800. Raw @itto, pe ‘att 
AWax.eandles, «- 0 . ae wee ace. Dried ditto, nae : 
Woollen blankets, . “ - 129,800 Prunes dricd, ‘ Ee 
Rawleathers, -. «= = .96,300|Grapes, = eS 
Preparedleathers, - . Body 500, Wheat, ~ 5 
duenther curried, —- 7 -as7g7o0iRye, | i 
tanned, - - -698,1¢0' Meflin and: Maine, e 
Diftilled water and oils - 167,500 \Indian corn, — ¥ a 
‘Gloves of Skins, - - 63,900 |Barley, = re 
we—ee— Grenoble, - 491,700) Legumes, - re 
Drefies, - : 131,1001Oil of Olives, a Be 
Oil of grains, . - ——ss« 3.68, 100. Honey, a 
Cork, -- - 65,500 Eggs, - - 
ame iN plank, « ~ ‘110,600 Salt, ‘ 3 
Cabinet ware, - = 65,700| Wine brandy, oi : 
‘Willow ware, oo. - $4,8001Corn ditto, - ~ 
Cole feed cakes, - 547,600 Liqueurs, a ‘ 
Sil - - 76,1co Wines, - 
Perfume - - 196,100] Wines of Bourdeaux: . 
Various cing, , - 123,500 | Vinegar, - ‘ 
Skins of goats and kids, - 156,8c0 |Cattle, ~ 
—————— calves prepared, - 448,600 Oxen (No. 7659), - 
an fheep ditto, “ 312,500 Sheep (No. 104, 990), - 
oem Calves curried, - 1,571,100 Hogs, - 
em fheep and calves tanned, 256,000|Cows and bulls;. - - 
emai prepared, - 54,060 Horfes, - s 
- - 1,376,700 Moles, ; - - 
, Panes edibles, - _ 49-'00 Saffron, - - 
Imonds, - - 459,800 -Oil of terebinth, - 
Butter, ~ - 118,400 |Terebinth, 2 = 
Salt meat, = - 121,400 |Verdigrife, - = 
Flour, - a 1,271,500]Tobacco leaf, ~ 
‘Cheefe, ee - 144,100 —- rappé, - 3 
Various fruite, - - ‘ 279,000 


‘liv. | 
131,500 
69;690 
7915700 
324,2C0 


_ 2,608, 3c 


2391460 
§2,700 
634,100 
321,109 
§$8, Gov 
1,345,400 
361,800 
751209 
2,185,800 
11,035s200 
15° 45:500 
205 +300 
6,807 ,gco 
16,450,900 | 
1245400 
108,600 
1,083,200 
1,047,200 
965,800 
227,000 
4559700 
1,509,000 
239 200 
40,000 
123,400. 
206,300 
418,400 
653,100 


N. B. The provinces of Loraine, Alface, and the three bifhoprics, are not included in 


_ this account, nor any export or import to or from the Weft Indies. 











‘Total export, 2 : 307,151,700 livres. 
import, ° ~ 271,365,000 
Balance, _ 35,786,700==£.1,565,668 fterling. 
Imports into France in 1787. 
‘. liv. liv. 
Steel from Holland, Switzerland, and | Coals from England, Flanders, and 
“Germany, - - 867,000 + Tufeany, - - 5,674,000 
Copp et, - 74217,cOO Waods Fan the Baltic, - 5 24.0" 000° 
Fin eben England, - 885,005 Woods feuillard & merciny - 15593000, 
~Jron frem Sweden and Germanys: 8,469,090 Cork from Spain, : 22,000 
Brafe feam ditto, 1,175,000 Pitch and tar, - 15557 OCO: 
Iuead from’England ng the Hanfeatie: Athes, foda, and pot-aih - 5,762,000 
“towne, 25242,000 Yellow wax, - 25260,000 
S.eel manufactures a Germany and Garden feeds, flax, aad millet, 1,115,000. 
Englaad, - - 4,927,000 Madder and roats of Allifary, - 942,050 


W heat, 


Wheat, _“ 

: Rice,. . o> 
Barley, -_ - 
Legumes, i 
Fruits, - “ 
Butter, - 
Salt beef and pork, 
Cheefe, | 

Oil of Olives, - 
Brandy of corn, 

of wine, - 
Wines, - 

Beer, 

OQsxen, fheep, and hogs, 
Horfes aod mules, 

Raw hides, - 
Skins aot prepared, 





Timber and wood of all forts, 


Pitch and Tar, - 
Athes for manure, ~ 
Charcoal, - 
Vetch hay y> 

Garden feeds, flax-feed, “ke. 
Greafe, - 

Hops, - = 
Tallow-loaves, - 
Cocoon filk refufe, - 
Threads of all torts; 

Wemp, - 
Wool, raw, and isin, 

Flax, - - 
Rabbits’ wool, - 
Silk, - ° 
Starch, - - 
Candles, - 
Horfes, - - 
Wax, - - 
Cordage, - - 
Tanned leather, - 


Raw leather, - 
Diflilled waters and oils, 


a ike 


ae, * ea a 
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liv. 


8,116,000 : 
¢ 2,040,000 | 
$75,089 
G452000 . 


4)$232,000 
16,645,000 

1,874,000 
337 1§,000 

1,489,000 

489,000 
6, 6 46,000 

2,911,000 
257 072000 
1,180,000 


f 


oe os . 





tin 

Goat's hair from Levant, ! e  &T§9y@00 
Briftles of hogs ae wild boars, - 375,006 
Tallow, - 3 l8t yy @o 
Raw wool, - s - 20,884,000 
: Woollen Ruffs, - ~-. _ $325,000 
{Raw filk, | - * - 328,266,000 
Sik manufaGures, - =. 4,'§4,000 
Flax, - - 6,056,cod 
Linens of flax, - - 11,955,000 
Hemp, oS 2. Pansy 
Linen of hemp, 6,544,000 

Cotton from ihe Brazils, the Levant, and 
Naples, - “ es $94,000 
Cotton manure ates, - : 1 30448,000 
“obacco, ° Nt 142000 


Drugs, {pices, glafs, pottery, books, ar ee 
thers, &c. &c | 4 — 


Exports in the fame Year. 


Pigeon’s dung, - 
Spiritof wine, = 

} fences, - - 
Staves, | - 
Gloves, = - 
Linfeed-oil, - = 
Cor ks, = = 
Cole-feed oil cakes ~ 
Shee, roebuck, and calve-fkins tanned, 
} eatheca.for beds, . 
Soap, _ = F 
Almonds, = (¢ - | 


“VOL. 17. 


liv. 
166,000 
317,100 

$92400 
31,300 
12,000 
. 988,500 
£7,390 
105,690 
145,600 
41,500 
241,8C0 
117,100 
4,378,705 
22,800 
10,400 
6 2%,0co 
32,200 
¥ 31,900 
42,100 
307,805 
268,000 
1,280,300 
116,0cO 
162,50¢ 
37,000 
144,700 
10,C0O0 
22,800 
428,900 
174,800 
139,000 
439,500 


2,705,200 


§ 1,100 
“i 52,8¢0 


Bg0; 500 | 
x 











liv. 
Butter, | : - >, 88,600 
Salted meat, - - 487,700 
Preferved fruits, “ - 15 1¥,60@ 
Corn of all forts, except hereafter 
named, - - - 1,165,600 
Wheat, - ae 6,559,900 
Legumes, . - - ~ 949,208, 
Olive oil, = - - - 1,7 $2,400 
Honey, ~ - © - © 644,600 
Eggs, - - - 992800 
Salt, “ ° 2,322,500 
Poultry, = - - 35,709 
Cyder, - 17,500 
Brandy of wine G 4.044 muide,) 44 55,000 
Liqueurs, 234,008 
Wines in general (159,222 muids,) 8,558, 209 
Bourdeaux (201,246 muids,) 17,718,100 
Vin de liqueurs, - 10,000 
‘Vinegar, - : os 130,900 
Oxen, hogs, fheep, &e. _ 5,074,200 
Mules, horfes, affes, | = 1,45 3,700 
Juice of ler ons, - - 0,000 
‘liquorice, - - $5500 
Liguorice, - - - 24,600 
Saffron, - 7 214,906 
Roots of Allifary, - - 1,500 
Salt of tartar, = - - 14,900 
Shumac, - - - 10,200 
Terebinth, - - - 33,100 
Turnfole, | - - “ 12,200 
Verdigrife, = ” ~  — § 12,400 » 
Cloth, - - . = “= 14,262,400 
Woollen ftuffs, - 5,615,800 - 
Cotton, linen, cambric, Se. - 19,692,000 - 
Of this cambric, 5,230,000 liv. Matis 
x | Total 
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Total exports, including the articles not ‘here minuted, ° 949,425,400 liv. 


sce imports, eee 7 it 950, t8g 0001); 
“ : i = aes! Fak es “he vf SS i ‘ ; ee ree 
—, : Balanee, 399341400 £.4,729,936 ierling. 


ExrLanation.—The contraband trade of export and-import has been calculated, and the true balance 


Be _ found to be about 25,000,000 liv. (1;093,75¢1.,) the provinces of Loraine, Alface, 
" _ the three bihoprics, and the Weft-Indies, not included. oo a 


' 


ne 2 | Obfervations. 
'- The preceding accounts of the trade of France, for thefe two ycars, are correct in 
all probability in the articles noted ; but that they are imperfect there is great reafon to 
‘believe. In 1787 thereis an import of raw metals to the amount of above twenty mil- 
lions: but in the account of 1784 there is no fuch article in the lift, which is plainly an 
omiffion. And though coals are among the exports in’ 1784, there are none in the im- 
ports, which is another omiffion. In the manufactured articles alfo are various omif- 
fions, not eafily to be accounted for, though the treaty of commerce explains fome arti- 
clés, as that of cotton manufactures, &c.: the idea to be formed of the exports and im- 
ports of France fhould be gathered from an (inion of the two, rather than from either 
of them feparate. ‘ No idea, thus to be gained or acquired by any other combinations, 
will allow for one moment the poflibility of a balance of commerce of 70,000,000 livres, 
(2,062, S00}.) in favour of France, which Monf. Necker has calculated it to be, in his 
book, De ? Adminif/tration des Finances, and which calculation the Marquis de Caflaux, 
in his Mecbanifm des Societés, has refuted in an unanfwerable manner. It will be cu- 
‘rious to examine what is the amount of the imports of the produce of land, minerals 
excluded. * | 7 


In 1784 the imports of the produce of In 1787 the fame articles are, 
Jand amounted to, — liv. 

| liv. Wool, - - 20,884,000 

Wool, - . 25,925,000 Silk, ° - 28,266,0c0 

Silk,  - - 29,582,70c Hempand flax, - 11,096,000 

Hemp and flax, - 5,494,800 Oil, . ° 16,645,000 

Oil, - . - 25,615,700 Live ftock, | - 29,079,000 

Live ftock.and its produce, 18,398,400 Corn, . . 11,476,000 

Corn, ° - 5,651,500 Tobacco, - - 14,142,000 

Sundries, . - 94,860,700 Sundries, - . 24,206,000 
'1352558,800 15557943000 


She may be faid, therefore, to import in a common year about 145,c00,000 livres 
(6,343,750l.) of agricultural products: and thefe imports are a ftriking proof, that I 
was not wide of the truth when I condemned fo feverely the rural ceconomy of France 
in almoft every particular, the culture of vines alone excepted. For the country, of all 
Europe, the beft adapted by nature to the production of wool, to import fo immenfely, 
fhews how wretchedly they are underftocked with fheep ; and how much their agricul- 
ture fi uffers for want of the fold of thefe five or fix millions, in which they are deficient 
éven for their own demand. ‘The import of fuch great quantities of other forts of live 
fLock alfo {peaks the fame language. ‘Their hufbandry is weak and languifhing in every 
ie 5 | a — part 
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part of ‘the kingdom, for want of larger ftocks of cattle, and the national demands can- 
not be fupplied. In this trade of live ftock there is, however, one circumftance which dees 
the higheft honour to the good fenfe and policy of the old French government; for 
though wool was fo much wanted for their fabrics, and many mealures were taken for 
increafing fheep and improving the breed, yet was there no prohibition on the export 
either of live fheep or wool, nor any duty farther than for afcertaining the anjount. It 
appears that they exported above 100,000 fheep annually ; and this policy they em- 
braced, not for want of experience of any other (for the export was prohibited for many 
years, ) but finding it a difcouragement to the breed, they laid the trade open, and the 
fame plan has been continued ever fince ; by this fyftem they are fure that the price is as 
high in France as amongft her neighbours, and conicquently that there is all the encovu- 
ragement to breed which fuch equality of price can give. The export of woollen manufac- 
ture in 1784, amounts to 24,795,80¢ livres, or not equal to the import of raw wool. On 
the general account, therefore,France does not fupply herfelf; and the treaty of commerce 
having introduced many Englifh woollen ftuffs, fhe is at prefent further removed from 
that fupply. Confidering the climate, foil, and population of the kingdom, this ftate 
of her woollen trade certainly indicates a moft grofs negle& For want of having im. 
proved the breed of her fheep, her wools are very bad, and fhe is obliged to import, at a 
heavy expence, other wools, fome of which are by no means good4 ‘aid thus her manu- 
fa&ures are under a heavy difadvantage, on account of the low {tate of agriculture. The 
fteps fhe has taken to improve her wools, by giving penfions to academicians, and order- 
ing experiments of enquiry upon obvious points, are not the means of improvement. 
An Englifh cultivator, at the head of a fheep farm of three or four thoufand acres, as J 
obferved above, would, in a few years, do more for their wools than all the academicians 
and philofophers will effe@ in ten centuries. : ot Soe 
Bavonne.—Trade here is various, the chief articles are the Spanifh commerce, the 
Newfoundland fifhery, and the coafting trade to Breft, Nantes, Havtc, Dunkirk;'&c! 
they have an export of wine and flour, and they manufacture a good deal of table linen: 
They build merchant fhips, and the king has two frigates on the ftocks here undeg 
flated roofs. Ofa merchantman, the workmanfhip alone amounts to about 15 livresa 
ton, They reckon two thoufand failors and fifhermen, including the bafque men, about 
fixty fhips of different fizes, belong to the place, eight of which are in the American 
trade, feventeen in the Newfoundland fifhery, of from eighty to one hundred tons avew 
rage, but fome much larger; the reft in the Spanifh, Mediterranean, an‘ coalting trades. 
Seamen here are paid in the Newfoundland fifhery 36 liv. a month wages, and one 
quintal in five of all the fifh caught. To Dunkirk 27 liv. to Nantes 45 liv. per voyage; 
to. the coaft of Guinea 50 liv. per month; to Bofton and Philadelphia so liv. to St. Se- 
baftian 24 liv. the voyage ; to Bilboa 36 liv. to St. Andero 4o liv. to Colonia and Ferrol_ 
46 liv. to Lifbon and Cadiz 30 liv. ae-month, and for three months certain. 
BourpEaux.—All the world knows that an immenfe commerce is carried on at this 
city ; every part of it exhibits to the traveller’s eye unequivocal proofs that it is great ; 
the fhips that lye in the river are always too numerous to counteafily; I guefs there are: 
at prefent between. three and four hundred, befides frgall craft and barges; at fome fea- 
fons they amount to one thoufand or fifteen hundred I was aflured, but know not the 
truth of it; I rather queftion it, as it does not feem abfolutely to agree with another ac- 
count, which makes the number of fhips that enter the harbour ten on an average every 
day; or, as afferted by others, three thoufand ina year. It may be fufficient to fay, at 
prefent, that here are every fign of a great’ and flourifhing trade; crouds of menallem- | 
|  &xX2 ployed, 
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ployed, bufy, and aétive ; and the river much wider than the Thames at-London, am- 
mated with fe much commercial motion, will leave no one in doubt. 

Ship-building is a confiderable article of their trade; they have built fixty thips here 
in one year; a fingle builder has had eight of his own on the ftocks ata time; at prefent 
they reckon the number on an average from twenty to thirty ; the greater number was 
towards tie termination of the war, a fpeculation on the effect of peace; there are fixty 
builders who are hy ales after undergoing an examination by an officer of the royal 
navy ; they reckon from two to three thoufand fhip-carpenters, but including the river 
Garonne for many leagues ; alfo fifteen hundred failors, including thofe carpenters; the 
expence of building rifes to 5]. a ton, for the hulk, mafks, and boats; the rigging and 
all other articles about 4]. more ; thirty-three men, officers and boys included, are elti- 
mated the crew for a veflel of 400 tons, eight men for one of 100 tons, and fo on in 
proportion ; they are paid all by the month from 3o to 36 liv. fome few 4o liv. carpen- 
ters 40 to Sof. a day, and fome 3 liv. There are private dhip-owners whofe whole trade 
confifts in.the poffeffion of their veffels, which they navigate on freight for the mer- 
chants; they have a calculation, that fhips laft one with another twelve years, which 

would make the number poffefled by the town three hundred, built by themfelves 5 
a number I fhould apprehend under the truth; the Bretons and Dutch build alfo for 


Ships of a larger burthen than feven hundred tons cannot come up to the town but ip 
fpring tides. | a 

‘The export of wine alone is reckoned to amount to eighty thoufand tons, befides which 
brandy muit be an immenfe article. 

Mavre pe Gracez.—tThere is not only an immenfe commerce carried on here, but 
it is on a rapid increafe ; ‘there is no doybt of its being the fourth town in France for 
trade. ‘The harbour is a foreft of mafts; they fay, a 50 gun fhip can enter, I fuppofe 
without her guns. They have fome very large merchantmen in the Guinea trade of 
5 or 600 tons, but by far their greateft commerce is to the Weft-India fugar iflands ; 
they were once confiderable in the fifheries, but not at prefent. Situation muft of ne- 
ceflity give them a great coafling trade, for as fhips of burthen cannot go up to Rouen, 
this place is the emporium for that town, for Paris, and all the navigation of the Seine, 
which is very great. 

- Sailers are paid 40 liv. a month. 

There are thirty Guineamen belonging to the town, from 350 to 700 tons; one hun- 
dred and twenty Weft-Indiamen ; one hundred coafting trade; moft of them are 
built at Havre. The mere building a thip of g00 tons is 30,000 livres, but fitted out 
“Go,000 livres. | | 
. The increafe of the commerce of -Havre has been very great in twenty-five years, the 
‘expreffion ufed was, that every crown has become a louis, and not gained by bers 
‘other places, bur an increafe nationally, and yet they confider themfelves as having fuf- 
fered very confiderably by the regulations of the Maréchak de Caftries, in relation to the 
telonies; his permitting foreigners to ferve them with falt provifions, lumber, &c. open- 
‘ed ‘an immenfe door to {mugglingymanufatures in, and fugar owt, which France feels 
feverely. | 

2 Honpieur.—The bafon full of fhips, and as large as thofe at Havre, I faw fome of at 
leaft 600 tons. | te we 
Crrrsourd.—Sailors 36 liv.to4oliv.amonth = = a a 
— St. Burzux—The ships belonging to this litle portare generally of 200 tons, em- 
ployed in the Newfoundland fitheries, carrying fixty men of all forts, who are paid 
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not by fhares, but wages vis the voyage: feamen two hundred livres, to two hundred 
and fifty livres, and fome to five hundred livres. | 

Nantes.— The accounts I*received here of the trade of this place, made the sence 
of thips in the fugar trade one hundred and twenty, which import to the amount of about 
thirty two millions, twenty are in the flave trade ; thefe are by far the greateft articlea 
of their commerce ; they have an export of corn, which is confiderable from the pro. 
vinces wafhed by the Loire, and are not without minoteries, but valtly inferior to thofe 
of the Garonne. Wines and brandy are great articles, and manufactures even from 
Switzerland, particularly printed linens and cottons, in imitation of Indian, which the 
Swifs make cheaper than the French fabrics of the fame kind, yet they are brought quite 
acrofs I’rance ; they export fome of the linens of Bretagne, but not at all compared with 
St. Maioes, which has been much longer eftablifhed in that bufinefs. “Fo the American 
States they have no trade, or next tonone. I afked if Bourdéaux had it ?- No. mat 
feilles? No. Havre? No. Where thenis it? Tout en Angleterre. | 
_ The accounts they give here of the trade to the Sugar I[flands is, that Bourdeaust 
has twice as much of it as Nantes, and Havre to the amount of twenty-five millions, this 
will make it, 


liv. 





Bourdeaux, - 69,°00,000 And the proportion of fhips, 
Nantes, - 30,000,000 Bourdeaux, =. 4 240 
Havre, - - 25,c00,000 Nantes, - '  « 120 
Havre, “ 100 
115,000,000 
Marfeilles, - 50,000,009 460 
- Marfeilles, 140 
165,000,000 
| 600. 


But at Havre they talk of 120. 


The whole commerce of thefe ifles they calculate at 500 millions liv. by which I fope 
pofe they mean exports, imports, navigation, profir, &c. &c. 

The trade of Nantes is not at prefent fo great as it was before the American war; thirty 
fhips have been buildiny here at once, but never half that number-now; thé decline 
they think has been much owing to the Marifhal de Caftries’ regulations, admitting ‘the 
North Americans into the Sugar Hlands, by which means the navigation of much fugar 
was loft to France, and foreign fabrics introduced by the fame channel. ‘The 40 livres. 
a ton given by government to-all thips that carry flaves from Africa to the Sugar Iflanda, 
and return home with fugars, and which I urged as a great favour and attention in go« 
vernment, they contended was juft the contrary toa favour ; it is not near equal to what 
was at the fame time taken away ; that of favouring all cargoes of fugar in (hips under 
that defcription, with paying only half the duties, a} inftead of 5 per cent..and: which 
equalled 60 liv. per ton inftead of go. | 
_ & fhip of 300 tons in the fugar trade thirty hands, but not more than fixteen or eigh- 
teen good ones, becaufe of the law which forces.a sertain proportion of new hande-cvery 
Voyage. 
| Wett-India eftates in general render to tieir owners at Nantes Lo per cent. on the 
capital fo invefted. e 
_ They affert, that if the Faft-India trade was aid open, numbers here would engage ip 
ite "There is a thip of 1250 tons now at ‘Pamboo, idle for want re a 
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A circumftance in fhip building deferves attention. It was remarked in converfation, 
that many Spanith thips laft incomparably longer than any other ; that this is owing to 
maftic being laid on under the copper bottom. Monf. Epivent, a confiderable merchant 
here, has tried it and with the greateft fuccels ; copper bottoms all with copper bolts in- 
ftead of iron ones. : | oe Te 

Building a thip of 300 tons, 30 to 35,000 livres; ten now building. _ : 

L’Ori1ent.—Every thing 1 faw in this port {poke the declenfion of the Indian com- 
merce, the magazines and warehoufes of the company are immenfe, and form a f{pedacle 
of which I had feen nothing of the kind equal, but the trade is evidently dead, yet they 
talk of the company poffefling ten fhips from 600 to goo tons, and they even fay, that 
five have gone this year to India and China. In 1774,5,6, it was great, amounting 
to fixty millions a year. What activity there is at this port at prefent, is owing to its 

royal dock for building fome men of war. It is the port at which the farmers general 
import their American tobacco, the contra& of which was for 25,000 hogtheads, but 
dwindled to 17,000. | 

Marseiiies.—J found here asat the other great ports of France, that the commerce 
with North America is nothing, not to a greater amount than a milion of livres a year. 
The great trade is that of the Levant. 

I was informed here, that the great plantation of Monf. Galifet, in St. Domingo, has 
1800 negroes on it, and that each negroe in general in the ifland produces grois 660 
liv. feeding himfelf befides. 

Wages of feamen 33 to 40 liv. a month; in the Mediterranean 3 3 America 40 liv. 
A fhip of 200 tons building here cofts for timber only 25,000 liv. of 300 tons 40,000 
liv. of 400 tons 75,000 liv., the wood is from 50 to 70/. per cubical foot; fitting out af- 
terwards for fea, cofts nearly the fame. 


7 Weft India Trade. / : 
The following is the ftate of the trade in 1775, as given by Monfieur l’Abbe Raynal. 







Products exported to France of St. Domingo, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne. 


“Re-exported Value of re- 
Value. from France. export. 






liv. div. Ib. hiv. 

Sugar, * - - —- |16 653535834) 61,1.49,381|104,049,866) 38,70 35720 
Coffee, - - 61,991,699] 29,421,099] 52,058,246] 23,757,464 
Indigo, - : 2,067,490] 1755739733] 35130,638) 9,610,423 
Cacao, - - 1,562,027] 1,043,419 794:275| 555,092 
Rocon, - = 452,216 420,364 1535178 952838 
Cotton, - ° 354075157] 11,017,892 102,031 255,129 
iHides, - - ~ 16,123] = 180,078 568 §,112 

arret, ° e 8,912 BQ,120 Ico 1,000 
fCanefice, . - 266,916 559752 120,7 5G 92,004 
Wood, - : 9441,90C 922,222) 4,180,280} 408,355 
undries, . - . | 15352,148 7 | 
Silver, - . 2,000,000 ’ 
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Ships that carried on Trade the fame Tear. 


Ships. 7 Ships. 
Dunkerque ° - 13 La Rochelle, . - 24 
Le Havre, | - 96 Bourdeaux, = 220 
Honfleur, _ -  .. . 4 Bayonne, - ‘ nae 9 
St. Malo, - - 13 Marfeille, - - a1 
Nantes, - - ° 112 | | me 
| 562 
‘In 1786, the imports from thefe colonies into France were, | 
. : liv, . 
St. Domingo, - - 131,481,000. 
Martinique, = - 23,458,000 
Guadaloupe, - - 14,360,009 
Cayenne, - - 919,000 
-LVobago, - - ° 4,113,000 


St. Lucie, nothing direly. 





Bhat : * 174,831,000 ; 
Of thefe,—Sugar, 174,222,000lb.—Coffee, 66,23 1,000lb.—Cotton, 7,595,coolb. 
_The navigation in 569 fhips, of 162,311 tons, ofwhich Bourdeauxt employs 246 fhips 
of 75,285 tons. 





Ib. 
In 1786 the import of raw fugar was greater than in 1784, by 8,475,000. 
Of white fugar, by - - - - 17,155,000 © 
Of cotton, by - - - - 2,740,009 


Cotton has been increafing in demand by foreigners, who took in 1785, more by 
,15495,000lb. than in 1784; and in 1786 more by 1,798,ooolb. than in 17865. 
— In 1784, France fent to Africa 7. fhips of 15,198 tons. In 1785, the number 102 fhips 
of 36,429 tons, and in 1786, fhe employed)is1 thips of 65,521 tons, the cargoes worth. 
22,748,000 liv. of which navigation Nantes poffefled 42 fhips ; the cargoe confifted of 


hiv. liv. 
Arms, - = 617,000 Cowrie-fhells, - 1,250,005 
Pitch and tar, | a 82,000 Coral, - 265,000 
Cafes, ne = - 78,000 Cordage and fails ~ 357,000 
Salt meat, &c. ~ 677,00c Cutlery, - _ 132,000. 


* Total in 1784 was 139,000,C0o liv. What can Monficur Begouev, of Havre, mean by raifing this to 
230,°00,000?—#00 fhips baie fhips ?—25,coo feamen ? and [ do not know what other extravagances. 
Precis fur P Impdrtance des Colonies. vo. 179C. p. 3,5, kc. Another writer ftates, too large thips, 500 
{mall ones, and value 240 millions! Opinion de Monfieur Bin. p. 7. How thefe calculations are made, I do 
not conceive. 

t+ Bourdeaux I take to be a place of greater and richer trade than any proviacial town in the Britifh da- 
minions, Our greateft are, © 


) ' Tons. Seamen. Tons. : Seamen. Tons Seamen, 
Newcaftle, whichin — Whitehaven, - 53,000 - 4,900 | Briftol, 33,000 - 4,070. 
_ 1787 pofleffed of = Sunderland, 5 3,000 - 3,300 | Yarmouth, 32,000 - 
_ fhipping, —- 305,000 - 5,340 | Whitby, - 46,000- 4,200} Lynn, ~- 16,000; 
Liverpo 5 ry 723000 - 10,070 Holl, - 469,900 « Dublin, +: 14,000. 


Copper 
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Copper, - 431,000 Handkerchiefs, - - 735,000 
Woollen dot, i. 393,000 Piaftres, = - 514,000 
 Brandies, - 1,289,000 Beads, &c. 123,000 
Staffs of all forte, "566,000 Rice, es . 2 257,000 
Flour. ‘ o © i 186,000: French linens, ‘ . 2,205,000 
Tron, | = - - ££46,00C Foreign ditto, - ~ = 8,865,000 
Oil of olives, - - 41,000 Bourdeaux wines, ° - 655,000 
Legumes, - - 416,000 Other wines, = - - 114,000 
Liqueurs, : : 10a,cool 


The returns to France in {ix fhips of 1180 tons, brought 355,000lb. of gum Senega, 
7,000lb. of elephant’s teeth, both worth 1,173,000 livres. 

But the flave trade on French bottoms did 1 not increafe with the increafe of the Afri- 
can trade in general. 


‘In 1784, flaves fold in the ifles, ~— — 255116 
"3985, ditto,  — —_ — 175147 
1786, ditto, — — — —_— 26,00 


But as the produce increafed, there feems reafon to think, that foreigners partook of 
this trade. = * 

Thefe in French bottoms, the total numbers mutt be much more concer as ap- 
pears from the following table of St. Domingo only: | 





Coffee fold. 


























Years. |No Negroes Price. Years. Price, 
fold. , 

liv. lb. lb. 
1783 | 95379 | 15:659,co00 | 1783 | 445573:000 | 3324295750 
1784 | 2-,025 | 43,602,¢:00 1784 | 52,885,.00 | 44,951,250 
1785 21,762 43,034,000 | 1786 | 57,368,090 | 57,368,000 
1785 | 27,648 | 54,420,000 | 1786 | 52,182,000 | 57,398,000 
1787 | 30,839 | 60,463,000 1787 | 70,003,000 | 91,003,900 
1788 | 29,500 | 61,936,300 | 1788 | 68,151,006 | 92,003,850* 





aces eneniemneameneaenene —aenatiem 


It deferves obfervation, that while the quantity almoft trebled in five years, the price 
rofe continually. 


Price per Ib. in 1783, —- 15/f- Price per Ib.in 1786, — 22/. 
1784, — I7/ 1787, — 26/. 
1785, =< 20/. 1788, —- 27/. 


Exports from France to thefe Iles in 1786. 
To St. Domingo - - - “+ 44,722,000 liv. 
Martinique, - - - - - «© 12,109,000 
Guadaloupe, *" - = - + 6,274,000 
Cayennet, - - 2+ - - - « 





578,000 

Tobago, - - - - - 658,000 
St. Lucie, _— direély, | | 
64,341,000 


® Mimoire Exmwoyé le 18 Fuin #790 au scenes des Rapports, par M. oe ‘ eeiaiias Minifire & Ste. 
d’Etat, M0 p. 70. , 
+ in 1744, it was 600,0-0 livres, 


5 - Coafifing 
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Confiking of livres. | | Confiting of ligres. 

Salted beef, = —s_—- - 1,264,060 Mullins, French, foreign, and 

Stockings and caps, : 722,000 Indian, 7 Z : 789,000 
Hats, &c. - - - 1,676,000 Mercery and clinqualerie 1,028,000 
Cordage and fails, ‘ 2,607,000 Furniture, - : - 374,000 
Silk lace, - - - 7g1,000 Sundries, - - - 804,000 
Woollen cloths, = - - 602,000 Shoes, - - - - 1,248,0c0 
Stuffs of all forts, - 1,442,000 Soap, pS 2 ~ 1,492,000 
Brandy, - - - 467,000 ‘Tallow and candles, - 1,420,709 
Flour, - - - 6,515,000 French linens, - - 13,360,009 
Iron, - - - - 1,410,000 Foreign linens, - - 98 5,000 
Cheefe, . - - 740,000 Bourdeaux wines, - - 53490,000 
Oil of olives, - - 1,314,000 Other wines and liquors, 1,030,000 
Linen, - - - 697,000 ne 
Handkerchiefs, - - 1,696,000 64,342,000 


Of which Bourdeaux exports to the amount of 33,761,000 livres. Foreign articles 
exported purfuant to the arret of Auguft 30th, were 4,967,000 livres. 

Imports from the ifles, 174,831,000 livres.——Exports to them, 64,341,000 livres, 

Balance againit France, 210,490,000. 

The exports in 1786 to the Iles were lefs than thofe of 1785 by 11,761,000 livres. 

But the exports to Senegal were greater by 12,514,000 livres. 

The decreafe was in manufactures. 

Linens in 1784, 17,79%,000 hivres.—1786, 13,363,000 livres. 

Augult 30, 1784, in the Miniftry of the Marechal de Caftries, foreigners were per- 
mitted, under certain ‘regulations, to trade to the French fugar iflands, after a f{pirited 
controverfy in print for and againft the meafure. The trade of 1786, in confequence 


of this arret, was as follows : 


Imports inthe Iles Exports from Ditto. 











livres. livres. 

From the United States, 13,065,@00 ‘To the Americans, - 75263,000 
Englith, - 4,550,000 Enghfh, — - - 1,259,000 
Spaniards, - 2,201,000 Spaniards, - 3,189,200 

Dutch, - 801,000 Dutch, - - 2,030,000 
Portuguefe, - 152,000 Swedes and Danes, 391,000 
Danes, - 68,000 sec 
Swedes, - 41,000 4,132,000 

20,878,000 | 
Navigation of this Trade. 
Imports. Exports. 
Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons, 
American veffels, 1,392 == 105,095 American, -  1,b27 om 8 5,403 
French, ° 345. = 9,122 French, : 534 -— 13,941 
Englith, - 189 — 10,192 Englifh, ° 153 — 10,778 
Spanifh, - 245 — 6,471 Spanifh,’ . - 249 —= 5,856 
Dutch, Portuguefe, Dutch, &c. - 32 — 1,821 
Swedes, and Danes, 34 2,229 —— 
2,095 == 117;799 
2,102 — I 33 9109 
YY As 
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As the cultivation and exports from the ifles in 1786, were greater than in 1784, the 
demand for French manufactures ought to have been greater alfo; but this was not the 
cafe ; 


Export of French linens to the ifles in 1784, 17,796,000 liv. 
| 1786, 13,362,000 
Aulns of French linen ~——— 1784, 7,700,000 
1785, 53200,0C0 
1786, 6,100,000 


It would have been found fo, if the arret of Auguit 30 had not opened the colonies to 
foreigners, who introduced manufactures as well as lumber and provifions. It is a 
ereat queltion, whether this was right policy ; the argument evidently turns on one 
great hinge; the peculiar benefit to the mothc: country, from poffefling colonies, is 
their fupply; to fell them whatever they demand, and to fecure the navigation de- 
pendent. It is not, to be fure, of {ugar and coffee that nations plant colonies; they are 
{ure of thofe, and of any other commodities if they be rich enough to pay for them; a 
Ruffian or a Polc, is as certain of commanding fugar as a Frenchman or an Englith- 
man; and the governments of thofe countries may raife as great a revenue on the im- 
port, as the governments that poflefs the lands. ‘Ihe peculiar benefit, therefore, of 
colonics, is the monopoly of their jupply. tis in vain to fay, that permitting the colonifts to 
buy what they want at the cheapeft and the beft hand, will enable them to raife fo much 
more fugar, and tend ultimately to the benefit of the mother country ; fince, let them 
prow as rich as poflible, and increafe their culture to any degree whatever, {till the ad- 
vantage of the mother country arifes from fupply ; and if fhe lofes that to gain more 
fugar, fhe lofes all for which the pofleffion is defirable. It would be right for every 
country to open her colonies to all the world on principles of liberality and freedom; 
and {till it would be better to go one flep farther, and have no colonies at all. The 
fugar iflands of all nations, in the Weft Iudies, including the great ifland of Cuba, are 
conliderable enough to form an independent {ree nation ; and it wants not many argu- 
nmients to thew, that the exiftence of fuch an one would be far more beneficial to the 
Englifh, Prench, end Spamares, than the pofieflion of thofe iflands as colonies. To re- 
turn, however, to the arrct of Auguit 35, there is rcafon to believe, that the policy 
which induced the Mar-chal de Caflries to alter the exifting laws relating to foreigners 
was queltionable, and attended with evils, in proportion to the extent of the trade that 
took place in confequence. 

‘The refult of the French fugar trade refembles nearly that which Eneland carries on 
with ner fugar colomies, namely, an unmenfe balance againft her. We have writers 
who tcll us, that this trade ought to be judged by a method the reverie of every other, 
the merit of it depending not on the exports, but on the imports: I have met with the 
fame idea in France; and as itis an object of very great confequence in the national ceco- 
nomy, it may be worth remarking, —1, Vhat the advantages rcfulting from commerce, 
are the encouragement of the national indultry, whether in agriculture or manufac- 
tures; and it is unqueftionably the exports which give this encouragement, and not the 
imports of a trade, unlefs they are the raw materials of future labour. 2. The 
real wealth of all trade confifts in the confumption of the commodities that are the ob« 
jeGt of fuch trade; and if a nation be rich enough to confume great quantities of fugar 
and coffee, fhe has undoubtedly the power of giving aCtivity to a certain quantum of her 
own induftry, in confequence of the commerce which fuch confumption occafions, 
whether the fugar be the product of her own colonies, or thofe of any other power, 


3, The 
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3, The taxes levied on Weft-Indian commodities are no motive whatever for efteeming 
the poffeflion of fuch colonies beneficial, fince it is the confumption that pays the tax, 
and not the poffeffion of the land that produces the commodity. 4, ‘The monopoly of 
navigation is valuable no farther than as it implies the manufacture of fhip-building and 
fitting out; the poffeflion of many failors, as inftruments of future wars, ought to be 
efteemed in the fame light as great Ruflian or Prufltan armies; that is to fay, as the 
means of ambition; and as the inflruments of wide-extended mifery *. 5, The poffel- 
fion of fugar iflands is the inveftment of immenfe capitals in the agriculture of America, 
inftead of the agriculture of France: the people of that kingdom ftarve periodically for 
want of bread, becaufe the capitals which fhould raife wheat in France are employed on 
fucar in St. Domingo. Whatever advantage the advocates for colonies may be fup- 
pofed to fee in fuch poffeffions, they are bound to fhew, that the inveftment of equal 
cap'tals in the agriculture of France would not be productive of equal and even of in- 
finitely fuperior benefits. 6, It is fhewn, in another place, that the agriculture of 
France is, in the capital employed, 450,009,000l. inferior to that of ngland; can any 
mudnefs, therefore, be greater than the inveitment of capitals in American agriculture 
for the fake of a trade, the balance of which is above 100,000,000 livres againit the mo- 
ther country, while nothing but poverty is found in the fields that ought to feed French- 
men? 7, [fit be faid, that the re-exportation of Weft-Indian commodities is immenfe, 
and greater even than the balance, I reply, in the firft place, that Monf. Necker gives 
us reafon to believe, that this re-exportation is greatly exaggerated ; but granting it 
to rife to any amount, France bought thofe commodities before fhe fold them, and 
bought them with hard cafh to the fum of the balance againit her; firft lofing by her 
tranfactions wth America the fums fhe afterwards gains by exporting to the north. 
The benefit of fuch a trade is nothing more than the profit on the exchange and tranf- 
port. But inthe employment of capital, the lofs is great. In all common trades, fuch 
as thofe fhe carries on with the Levant, or with Spain, fhe has the common profit of 
the commerce, without invefting any capitals in producing the commodities fhe buys 5 
but in the Weft-Indian commerce fhe invelts double capitals, to produce the goods fhe 
fells, and equally to produce the goods fhe buys. ¢, If it fhould be faid that St. Do- 
mingo is not to be confidered as a foreign country, with which France trades, nor.a 
colony, but as a part of itfelf; and that the balance between them is like the balance 
between them and the provinces, then I reply, that it is fo ill fituated a province, that 
to encourage a deviation of capitals from all other provinces to be invefted in this, 1s 
little fhort of madnefs; fi7/?, from diftance and cultivation by flaves, it is infecure. If 
it efcapes the attacks of }¢uropean foes, the natural progrefs of events will throw it into 
the hands of the United States. Secondly, it demands a great navy to defend it; and 
confequently taxes on all the other provinces, to the amount of two millions fterling 
per annum. Of what expence to Languedoc, 1s the poffeffion of Bretagne? Its pro- 
portion of the common defence. Is this fo with St. Domingo? France pays a marine 
of two millions, but St. Domingo does not pay one fhilling to defend France, or even 
to defend itfelf. In common fenfe, the poffeflion of fuch a province ought to be deemed 
a principle of poverty and weaknefs, rather than of riches and of ftrength. 9, I have 


* Prejudices of the deepcit root are to be eradicated in Froland before men will be brought to admit thts 
obvious truth  Thofe prejudices took their rife from a daftardly fear of being conquered by France, which: 
government has taken every art to propagate ever fince the revolution, the better to promote its own plans 
of eypence, profufion, and public debts. Portugal, Sardinia. the little Italian and German Siaies, oweden, 
and Denmark, &c. have been able, deficient as they are in government and in people, to defend themfelvegg 
but the Britifh ifles, with fifteen millions of people, are to be conquered !! 


5 ~ converfed 
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converfed on. this fubje& at Havre, Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marfeilles; and I have 
‘Bot yet met with.a man able to give me one other folid reafon for fuch a fyftem than-the 
fa that agriculture in the Weft Indies is profitable, and not fo in France. The fame 
argument is ufed, and with equal truth, in England. 1 admit the fact; and it recurs 
at once to the pernicious dodctrine of laying fuch taxes, reftrictions, prohibitions, and 
monopolies on land at home, that men inclined to purfue agriculture as a trade muft 
go with their capitals into another hemifphere, in order to reap an adequate profit. 
But change this wretched and abominable policy ; remove every tax, even to the fhadow 
of one on land; throw all on confumption; proclaim a FREE CORN TRADE} give 
every man a power of inclofure.—In other words give in the Bourbonnois what you 
have given in Domingo, and then fee if French corn and woo! will not return greater 
profits than American fugar and coffee. The poffeffion of fugar iflands, fo rich and 
profperous as thofe of France and England, dazzles the underftandings of mankind, 
who are apt to look only on one fide, where they fee navigation, re-export, conimer- 
cial profit, and a great circulation: they do not reverfe the medal, and fee, in the mif- 
chievous deviation of capitals from home, agriculture languifhing, canals ftanding ftill, 
and roads impaflable. ‘lhey do not balance the culture of Martinique by the /andes of 
Bourdeaux ; the tillage ot St. Domingo by the deferts of Bretagne; or the wealth of 
Guadaloupe by the mifery of Sologne. If you purchafe the riches that flow from Ame- 
rica by the poverty and wretchednefs of whole provinces, are you blind enough to think 
the account a beneficial one? 1 have ufed no arguments againit the French fugar 
iflands that are not applicable hkewife to the Englifh: I hold them to be equal obftacles 
to the profperity of both kingdoms; and, as far as experiment of the lofs of North 
America goes, I am juftified by that vaft and important faét—that a country may lofe 
the monopoly of a diltant empire, and rife from the imaginary lols more rich, more 
powerful, and more profperous! 
If thefe principles be juft, and that they are fo is confirmed by an immenfe range of 
faéts, what are we to think of a politician who declares, that the lofs of Bengal, or the 
Dutch withdrawing their money from our funds, would ruin England *? 


Export of the Products of French Agriculture to the Weft-Indies, in 1787. 























livres. 
Wine, brandy, &c. —_——- —_—— 6,332,000 
Edibles, | —_—— —— 769,000 
Salted meats, —— oe ——— 971,000 
Flour, a am —— 6,944,000 
Legumes, — —— —— 300,000 
Candles, —s — —— 509,000 
Woods, cordage, &c. ne ——. 2,869,c09 
Raw materials of manufactures, —— 4,0 5C,000 
Furniture, cloaths, &c. the raw materials of, 2,000,000 
Raw materials of the exports to Africa, 2,000,000 
Exports of the foil, saa 26,68 5,000. 
ivres. 
ManufaCtured goods of national workmanfhip, 20,549,000 
Materials, as:above, 4,000,000 
16,549,000 





* Confid. fur les Richeffes et le Laxc. 8vo, 1787. p. 492. In the fame {pirit is the opinion, that England, 
wefore the laf war, had attained the maximum of her profperity, p. 483. 
| | Furniture, 
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| 7 livres. 
_ Furniture, cloaths, &c. —_—— 10,136,000 








Materials as above, ——— = —— == 2,000,000 
Exports to Africa, —— re ert 17,000,000 — 
Materials, as above, —— conve ar ‘2,000,000 

| - : : 15,000,000 
Sundry articles, © ——a seen ———— 75341,000 | 

73,711,000 
Of which 49,947,000 livres were French produas and manulaétures.. 
Fifberies. 


No trade is fo beneficial as that of fifhing ; nonein which a given capital makes fuch: 
large returns ; nor any fo favourable to thofe ideal advantages, which are fuppofed to 
flow from a great navigation. ‘Lhe French were always very affiduous in pufhing the 
progrefs of their fifheries. Suppofing them right in the principles of thofe efforts they 
have made to become powerful at fea, which, however, 1s exceedingly queitionable, 
they have certainly a¢ted wifely in endeavouring to extend thefe nurferies of maritime: 
power. 

Ships Tons. . 
Newfoundland and Ifland fifheries, 1784, —~ 328 — 36,342. 
| 1785, — 450 — 48,031 
1786, — 453 — 51,143. 
Returns of cod, mackarel, and herring in 1784, were 15,414,00olb, 
1785, —= 18,154,000. 
1780,. —= 19,100,000 
Quantity of Newfoundland dried cod, 1784, -—= 230,516 quintaux. - 
1785, —= 241,850 
1786, — 272,398 
Cod exported to Italy and Spain, - 1784, — 1,835,000lb. . 
1785, —= 25410:000 
1786, — 4,117,000 
This great increafe attributed to the arret of Sept. 1785, which granted bounties on the » 
export of cod of 5 livres, and of 10 livres per quintal. 
Moft of the national fifheries are flourifhing ;. they employed in 1786, 
Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons, 
Herrings, &. - 928 — Irifh from neh ives 62. — 3,742 
Newfoundland, 391 = 47,399 , Whale, - - 4 — 970 
Dieppe does moft in the fithing trade, poffefiing 556 fhips, sf 21, a tons. 

The value of the merchandize embarked in 1776, on-board the fthing veffels, . 

397 34,000 livres, and the returns the fame year were, . 





Herrings and mackarel, &. = — < 5,589,000liv. 
Cod, — — am == 13,656,000 
Whales; —= == — — 53,000 
Sundries, — ome _ 200,000 





195,5+8,000 = 
"4 | Trade 


ew" 
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- Trade with the United States. 


The commerce which France carries on with the North Americans, is all the reward 
fhe reaps from having expended probably fifty millions fterling to fecure their freedoin, 
Vifions of the depreffion of the Britith power, played indecd in the imaginations of the 
cabinet of Verfailles ; but peace was f{carcely returned before thofe airy hopes entirely 
vanifhed ; every hour proved, that England, by the emancipation of her colonies, was 
fo far from lofing any thing, that fhe had gained immenfely: the detail of this trade 
will prove, that france was as much deceived in one expectation as in the other. 











livres. 
On an average of three years preceding the French revolution, the im- 
ports from America were — — — — —- 9,609,000 
Ditto into the French fugar ilands, = te mae aie — = 11,100,000 
Exports of France to North America, — — — 1,809,0¢ 0 
Ditto from the ifles, — — — — — 6,400,700 
| —- 8,2:.0,0CP 


Ces républicains, fays Monf. Arnould*, fe procurent maintenant fur nous, une balance cn 

regent de 7 @ 8 millions, avec laquelle ils foudoyent Pinduftrie Anglo:fe. Voila done pour la 

france le nec plus ultra d’un commerce, dont I’ efpotr au pu contribuer @ faire facrifier quel- 
gues centaines de millions et plufieurs générations @ hommes ! 


Trade to Ruffia. 
It is commonly fuppofed in England, that the trade which France carries on with 
Ruflia is very beneficial, in the amount of the balance; and there are French writers 
alfo who give the fame reprefentation ; the part in French navigation will appear in the 





following ftatement: - 
lt rs. 
Iinports from Ruffia to France in 1788, — 6,871,900 
From France to Ruf_ia, — — — 6,108,599 
Balance againft France, — a — 763,400 


This, it is to be noted, concerns French bottoms only; the greatelt part of the com- 
merce being carried on in Englifh and Dutch bottoins f. 


* De la Balance du Commerce. 179\. tom. 1. p. 234. , 
t+ Vhe navigation of the Baltic will appear boa the following lift of fhips which pafled the Sound: 











m78 .. La ! 1784 1785 
Englifh, 3i72 2535 Courlanders, 16 25 
Danihh, 1691 1749 Dantzickers, 190 16s 
Swedith, 2'70 21.6 Bremerers, 259 176 
Pruffians, 1429 1358 Hamburghers, 25 Gt 
Dotch, — 136% 1573 _ Lubeckers, 63 "Oo 
Imperial, 367 66 Roftockers, 53 110 
Portuczuefe, 38 23 Oldemburghers, 8° O 
Spanith; 19 15 French, 25 |. 20 
American, 13 20 ( ee “é 
Venetian, 5 4 10,897 10,226 
Rufftan, 12% rig | ses 





Cormeré Recherches fur les Finances, tom. i. p. 385. 
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dred fhips of two hundreds tons *. 
Trade to India. 


’ At the period of the Revolution the {tate of the trade to India was as follows: 


Imports from India on a medium of 1785, 1786, and 1787, 3.42700,000 


In 1788, 


Merchandize. 


Indian marfufactures, 
Spices, tea and coffee of Moka, 
Silk, cotton, ivory, woods, 
China, &c. &c. 
Drugs, 


eaten 


mm 


PT idl 
Pitt 


BR 


| 


Exports from France at fame time, — 
E:xports to the ifles of France and Bourbon on an average 
of the fame three years, 


Imports, 


ase OnE Scammed 


By the regulation of May 1787, confirmed by the National Afflem 


33,300,000 


livree, 
26,600,000 
6,000,000 
1,150,000 


493,000 © 


367,000 


SmosmggTe GD 


3.4,610,0co 


17,400,000 








4,600,c00 
2,700,000 
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The whole commetce of France withthe Baltic is faid to employ fix or feven eins 


bly, Port Louis, in 


the Ifle of France is made free to foreign fhips, by which means it is expected that that 


port will become an entrepot for the Indian trade. 


Navigation. 


' There is not much reafon for modern readers to be folicitous concerning the com- 
merce or navigation of any country; we may reft affured, that the trading fpirit 
which has feized all nations, will make the governments anxious to promote, as much 
as poflible, whatever interefts their commerce, though their agriculture is, at the fame 
moment, in the loweft ftate of poverty and neglect. All the Englifh authorities I have 


met with, refpecting the navigation of France, are ofa very old date; perfons who are 
curious in thefe fpeculations, will probably be pleafed with the following account : 


Ships in France cleared outwards in 1788. 


























Ships, Tons. 

For the Levant and coaft of Barbary, — 306 — 45,285 
Whale fifhery, ——= eae Ld —— = 3,232 
Herring fifhery, —— —- — 330 — 9,804 
Mackarel fifhery, en _—— 437 — 4,754 
Sardinia, ——— —— I,4gat —- 4,289 
Frefh both in the ocean and Mediterranean, 2,668 —- 11,596 
Cod, —— 432 ——~ 455446 
All parts of Europe and the American States, 2,038 —= 128,736 
Weft Indies, —_—— 077 == 190,753 
Senegal and Guinea, ——— 10§ — 35,227 
Eaft-Indies, China, Iles of France and Bourbon, both by | 

company and otherways, 86 —— 37,157 





8,588 —= 516,279 





® Cormeré Recherches fur les Finances, tom... p. 362, 





+ De la Balance du Commerce, tom. 1. p. 282. 
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N.B. The total eh ome in Europe and America, either by French or foreign 
fhips, amounts to 9,445 fhipsand 556,152 tons. | | 


Monf.. Arnould in his treatife De /2 Balance du Commerce, has given an account of 
‘the French navigation for the year +757, which does not well accord with this. I 
infert an extra@ from it here that the reader may have the opportunity of comparing 
‘them. 


Table of the Tonnage, French and forcign, employed in the Commerce of France in 1787. 
































| Freuch. Foreign. 
tons. tons. 
‘Europe, the ‘Levant, coalt-of Barbary, and United States, 161,582 532,687 
India and China, 6,6°9 
Coaft of Guinea, flave trade, Ifles of France and Bourbon, 45,124 - 
Sugar Iflands, 164,081 etnias 
Whale fifhery, —_—— ———— 39720 ee 
Cod fifhery, —_—— —_—— 53,800 ee 
Herring ditto, — —— (5602 ee 
Mackarel ditto, —— —- 5,166 ——- 
Anchovie ditto, —— —— 3,62 
Sundry fifheries, —_— —— 12 320 
Coaiting trade, —_—— ——- 1,004,7 <9 6,123 
154593998 = 53,810 
Total, —— —_———~ 2,007,661 


The immenfe increafe of the navigation of England, appears by comparing this ac- 
count with that firft of commercial writers Lord Shefheld, for the average of three 
years preceding 1773. 





Ships. Tons. Men. 
Foreign trade, — 2719 3352583 39977 E 
‘Coafting trade, — = 3458 219,756 - S244 
Fifhing veffels, —_ — 1441 255339 6,774 
‘Totals, —_— —— 7618 529,978 52,789 








This ts exclufive of Scotland *. 


Monf. Arnould, however, affures us, that at the period of the Revolution, France 
pofleffed 1000 fhips (1 do not love fuch round numbers, which always betray inaccu- 
racy,) of 250 tons, employed in long voyages, and in the cod and whale fifheries t. 
The whole maritime commerce of exportation employing at the fame time 580,0v0 
tons of all nations ; of which 152,000 tons were French. 


Obferv. on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sheffield, 6th edit. p- 160. 
5 | Cabo- 


Balance.du Commerce, tom, iis p. 23+ 8V0. 1791. 


Cabotage es Trade) the fame Year. 


French fhips, 
Foreign ditto, 


N. B. There is no diflinélion between thip and VOYaAre 5 


times a-year, fhe is repiftered every voyage. 
large in fhips, and fo fmall in tonnage, mult, I fhould fuppofe, be for a fithery on the 
coatts of that ifland. . 

From the tonnage of the flips, as they are called, in the fifheries, it appears, that 
thole in the herring fifhery, are about 30 tons each— 
and in the mackarel, little more than to tons. 


they are little more than boats ; 
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Shins: Tone 

225360 —_ 697,666 
60 — 25742 

22,420 = 1,000,408 


Cemeericearecatomimn. memes) 


if a fhip clears out five 
The article Sar dinia, which appears fo 


The navigation of England for a year, ending the goth September, 1787, was, 


Enolifh, — 
Scotch, — 
Ea (indiamen, 

Ireland, — 


Ships. 


8,711 


1,700 
54 


ad 


10,465 


ae 


| 


Tonnage. 
9545729 
1339034 
43,629 
60,c00 


1,191,392 


aa 


Men. 
845532 
135443 

59409 





1035375 


Without including the Weft-India trade, or that of the North American colonies, or 
the African or Afian, the Indiamen excepted. 


1716 to 
1721 to 
1733 '0 
1736 to 
1740 to 
1749 to 
1756 to 
1764 to 
1777 to 
1784 to 


Progrefs of the French Commerce 


Imports, 
liv. 


1720, peace, average pex annum, 65,079,000 


1732, peace, 
1735, war, 
1739, peace, 
1748, war, 
1755, peace, 
1763, war, 
1776, peace, 
1783, war, 
1788, peace, 


80,198,000 

76,609,000 
102,035,009 
112,805,000 
15 59555:000 
133,778,000 
165,161,000 
267,530,C00 
301,727,000 


TET EPEtinl 


It will not be ufelefs to contraft this with the trade of England: 


Exp:rts. 

liv. 
106,216,000 
116,, 65,000 
124,465, 00 
143,441,050 
192,334,000 
257,205,000. 
210,899,000 
309,245,000 
259,782,000 
3.54242 3,000 


* Monf. Arnould, of the Bureau de la Balance de Commerce at Paris, afferts, I know not on what au- 
thority, that the Englifh navigaiion in 1789 amounted to 2,000,000 tons. 


VOL. IV. 


aa 


Imports. , 
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Imports, | Exports. Imports, Exports. 
eas TL L. joe 
1717, 6,346,768 —= 91472700 177% 12,821,995 — 17,161,156 
1725, — 73094,708 —— 11,352,400 1783, 13,122,235 == 15,450,778 
1735, &,160,184 —— 135544144. 1785, 16,270,419 —— 16,770,228 
173%, 7,438,900 — 12,289,495 1787, 17,804 000 — 16,869,000 
1743, 7,802,353 — 14,623,053 1788, 185,027,000 —= 17,471,000 
1753) 8,625,029 — 14,204,614 179, 17,32 1002 —= 19,340,0C0 
1763, 11,665,036 —= 16,160,181 1790, 19,130;600 —= 2¢,120,200 


As the balance, or ideas of a balance, are a good deal vifionary, we fhall find, by 
adding the two columns together, that the trade of Mngland has fuffered no decline, 
but on the contrary, is greater than ever; 1t deferves atrention, however, that the 
progreis of it has not been nearly fo rapid as that of France, whofe commerce, in the 
laft period, is 3{ times as great as it was in the firft; whereas ours has in the fame pe- 
riod not much more than doubled. Vhe French trade has almoft doubled fince the 
peace of 1743, but ours has increafed not near fo mucn., Now it is obfervable, that 
the improvements, which in their aggregate mark national profperity, have, in this 
period of twenty-nine years, been abundantly more active in England than in France, 
which affords a pretty {trong proof that thofe improvements, and that profperity, de- 
pend on fomething elfe than foreign commerce; and ag the force of this argument is 
drawn direétly from facts, and not at all from theory or opinion, it ought to check 
that blind rage for commerce, which has done more mifchief to Europe, perhaps, 
than all other evils taken together. We find, that trade has made an immenfe pro. 
grefs in France; and it is ellfewhere fhewn, that agriculture has made little or none; 
on the contrary, agriculture has experienced a great increafe in England, though very 
feldom favoured by government, but commerce an inferior one; unite this with the 
vat: fuperiority of the latter in national profperity, and furely the leffon afforded by 


fuch faéts needs no com:nent.. 


Of the Premiums for the Encouragement of Commerce in France. 


The French adminiftration has long been infected with that commercial {pirit which 
is at prefent the difgrace of all the cabinets of Europe A total'y falfe eftimatc that has 
been made of -England, has been the origin of it, and the effect has been an almoft 
univerfal neglect of agriculture. 

The premiums paid in France for encouraging their commerce are the following, 
and the amount for a year, ending the ift ef May 1789, is added: . 

| liv. 

Expence of tran{porting dry cod to the American ifles, and to various 
foreign countries, at the rate of 5,10, and 12 livres per quintal, by the 
arret of 18th Sept. 1785, andiith Feb. 1787, 

Bounty payable on the departure of fhips for the coaft of Guinea, and 
for Mozambique, at the rate of 40 liv. per ton, by the arrets of 26th Oct. 
1784, &c. | : . 

Bounty on-the negroes tranfported into the Colonies at the rate of 60 to 
100 liv. a-head, by the arret of 26th OG. 1781, and of 169 liv. and 200 


liv. by that of the roth Sept.1786, 0 . 


SEE reaspene 


$47,000 








1,950,000 





AES 





865,000 
Bounty 


~ 
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Bounty for encouraging the navigation in the North Sea, at the rate - 


of 3, 4, 6, and to liv. perton, by the arret of 25th Sept. —— 4,000 
Bounty on the export of refined fugar 4 liv. the quintal, by the arret 

of 26th May 1786, is og a _ 108.000 
Encouragements given to feventeen manufactures, 39,000 
To others, — ie ae 61,000 - = 100,000 


Bounty of 4 liv. per 1ooolb. of caft iron, granted to the foundries of 


Mont Cenis in Bourggene, — —~ — 18,000 
Bounty granted to the people of Nantuket eftablifhed at Dunkerque 

for the whale fifhery, at so liv. per ton of oil, — — 170,000 

To the coal mines of the kingdom, — — — _ 400,000 

* 3,862,000 








I hope it does not at this time of day want much explanation, or many obfervations 
on this contemptible catalogue of the commercial merit of the old government of 
‘France. ‘The fifheries and fugar iflands, if we are to believe the French writers, are 
the moft valuable and the moft important articles of the French commerce.—How can 
this be, if they want thefe paltry bounties to affift them? St. Domingo is faid in France 
to be the richeft and mcft valuable colony there isin the world; I believe the fa&t; but 
if we were to confider only a premium on fupplying it with flaves, we fhould be apt to 
imagine it a poor fickly fettlement, fcarcely able to fupport itfelf. If cultivation is vi- 
gorous there, it demands flaves without any bounty ; if it is not vigorous, no bounty 
will make it fo; but the object, real or pretended, of bounties, is to induce people to 
‘inveft capitals in certain employments, which they would not fo inveft without fuch 
bounties. This is to profefs giving bounties to the inveftment of capitals in American 
agriculture, rather than in that of France; the tendency is clear; but in this age it 
furely becomes a queftion, whether the /andes of Bretagne and Anjou would not be 
as deferving of fuch a bounty as the forefts of Hifpaniola? 

To remark on all thefe premiums is unneceffary ; it is fufficient to obferve, that all, 
except that for coal, is abfurd, and that that is fo given as to be ufelefs. | 


Of the Treaty of Commerce betwecn Great Britain and France. 


This celebrated meafure was fo thoroughly debated in England, that I thall not go 
again over ground trodden almoft bare; but, with attention chiefly to brevity, give 
fome French authorities upon it, which are but little known in England. 

There are in moft of the great commercial towns in France, focieties of merchants 
and manufacturers, known under the title of Chambre du Commerce; thele gentlemen 
affociate for the purpofe of giving information to the miniftry on any commercial queftion 
upon which their opinion is demanded, and for cther purpofes that concern the trading 
_interefts of their refpective towns. ‘The Chambre du Commerce de Normandie, on oc- 
cafion of this treaty, printed and difperfed (it was not fold) a pamphlet entitled, Od- 
fervations fur le Traité de Commerce entre-la Trance & P Angleterre. 

In this work they inform their readers, that in order to draw a fais comparifon be- 
tween the advantages and difadvantages of the two kingdoms in manufactures, they 


; * Compte Général, 1789. p. 186. | 
ZZ 2 7 . chad 
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had deputed two merchants of Rouen, fufficiently underftanding in the fabrics of Nor. 
mandy, and who fpoke Englifh, to take a journey to the manufacturing parts of Eng-" 
“nd, in order to. acquire authentic intelligence, and upon their return they were de- 
‘ed. to. make a fimilar tour through the manufactures of Normandy, that they might 
nffefs themfelves of the knowledge requifite for a fair coniparifon; and from their 
‘ports, as well asfrom other materials, the Chambre du Commerce {peak in their ob- 
sfervations : 3 | 
_ & But while we are embarking. in this undertaking, the alarm of our commerce in- 
‘ ereafes every day, and becomes a real evil by-a moft attive fale of every article of Eng- 
lifh manufacture, which can enter into competition with our fabrics. There is not an 
article of habitual confumption with which E:ngland has not ‘filled all the magazines of 
France, and particularly thofe of this province, and in the greateft number of thefe 
articles the Englifh have a victorious preponderance. It is'afflicting to fee the manu- 
facturers who fuffer by this rivalfhip, already diminifhing fucceffively the number of 
their workmen, and important fabrics yielding in another manner to the fame fcourge, 
by Mnglifh goods being fubltituted in the fale for French ones; -receiving a preparation 
agreeable to the confumption, named, marked, and fold as French, to Fei 
judice of the national induftry. © Pe 
‘© The Chamber is apprehenfive of the immediate effect of the ingpogy 
lith cottons, whereof the perfection of the preparation, the merit of thefiinn 
with their cheapnefg, has already procured an immenfe Jale. A coup'd 
folio 5 of the table of patterns of Manchelter, and the Fauxbourg St. Sever, at Rouen, 









hi 


will demonftrate the difadvantages of the latter. | 
‘‘ Our potteries cannot efcape a notable prejudice; the low price of coals in England 
enables the Englifh to underfell us in thefe articles 25 per cent.; confiderable cargoes 
have already arrived at Rouen. | 
The 36,000 dozen pairs of f{tockings and caps of cotton, made in the generality, 
are the produce of 1200 looms. Within three monthe it is calculated, that at Rouen 
alone, more than one hundred have {topped,. The merchants have made provifion of 
‘Englifh goods, for more than 3c,000 dogemtpairs of ftockings and caps have already 
been imported. ; a | oo | 
«© Manchefter is the Rouen of England, the immenfe fabrication of cotton ftuffs, the 
induftry of the manufacturers, their activity, the refource of their mechanical inventions, 
enable them to underfell us from 10 to,1g per cent. Every circumftance of the fabric 
proves the riches of the mafter manufaCturers, and the folicitude of government for 
-fupporting and favouring their indultry, 3 | 
“6 In general their ftuffs and their linens are finer, of a more equal fpinning, and 
more beautiful than ours; neverthelefs they are at a lower price, which proves the im- 
ortance of their machines for carding and {pinning the cotton in a perfect and expe- 
ditious manner. By the aid of thefe united means, they flatter themfelves at Manchef- 
ter with equalling the muflins of India, yet the higheft price of thofe hitherto wrought 
does ‘not exceed 8s. a yard, but the fabric is fo confiderable, that they are not afraid 
to value it at 500,000 liv. a week ; however one may be permitted to doubt of this, one 
mult be amazed (effrayé) at the immenfe fale which the Englifh have procured for this. 
article; and the more fo, as we have been affured, that the magazines. of the com- 
pany contained, within a few months, to the value of 80,000,000 livres, in India 
muflins. - oe | e a 
4s We do not know that the Englifh have in their fabrics of linen any other inven- 
tions for fimplifying the labour than the flying fhuttle and the flax-mill, becaufe the 
3.7 fibres 
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fibres of flax are not adapted to the application of machines for {pinning and carding ;_ 
we arc, however, affured that they have found means, by water-mills, to weave many 
pieces'of linen at the fame time and in the fame loom. mS. ae 

‘The price of coals-in the preparation of cotton is of fome importance. _The inha. . 
‘bitants of Manchefter pay for coal only gs. a ton, of 2ccolb. (French) but at Rouen 
it is 47 to §0 liv. the ton. a ee “| 

. The Englith are forced to render juftice to the cloths of Louviers,. as well as to 
thofe of Abbeville.and Sedan. They cannot diffemble that they think them more foft 
than their own, and that the colours are more lively and. more feducing, but we cannot 
hope to fell them in England. The Englifh, whether through a fpirit of patrioti{m, 
or by the real agreement of their kind of’ fabric to the nature of their climate, prefer 
their cloths extremely fulled, and of colours very /ombre, becaufe the fnoak of their 

coal fires, combined with the humidity. of the atmofphere, depofiting a greafy duit, — 
might eafily affe&t our colours fo lively, but of little folidity; however it may be, | 
the competition at prefent of the Englifh in France cannot be very hurtful to the - 
manutacturcs of Louviers, Sedan, and Abbeville; but as the Englith import as well ° 
as we the wools of Spain, they may certainly attain the beauty of the cloths of 
_Louviers. | _ 

“6 The fabrics of Elboeuf, however profperous, have not the fame refources as the 
Englifh ones of the fame kind, excellent national wools proper for their fabric at a low 
price. We calculate that the ordinary cloths of five-fourths breadth, and 1.5 or 16 
livres price per auln, can fcarcely withftand the competition of the cloths of Leeds, called 
_Briftols, which coft only ri liv. the auln. | : 

‘* The cloths, ratines, efpagnolettes, flannels, -and blankets of Darnetal, have moft_ 
of thém a fuperiority over many fimilar }-nglifh fabrics; but the low price of thefe laft 
will render their competition fatal. We cannot too often recur to the advantages which 
the Englifh poffefs over all the woollens of France, which are wrought like thofe of 
Darnetal, with the wools of France. The high price of our wool, and its inferiority 
in quality * to that of England is fuch, that this inequality alone ought to have induced 
the rejection of the treaty of commerce on the terms upon which it has pafled. The 
manufacturers of Darnetal, Rouen, Beauvais, Amiens, Lille, and Rheims, may find 
it their intereft to import Englifh fabrics before they have received the laft hand, which. 
they can give cheaper than in England, and thus appropriate to themfelves a profit in. 
the cheapnefs and beauty of the Englifh wools, by underfelling the fimilar fabrics en- . 
tirely French. 

‘© The Englifh ratines cannot fupport the parallel with thofe of Andely, where alfo- 
good kerfeymeres are made in imitation of thé Englifh, but quite unable to ftand againft 
them. Before the treaty the Englifh kerfeymeres came contraband to France, and 
were therefore dear, but now all the magazines of the kingdom regorge with them, for’ - 
at the fame time that they are cheaper, they are in quality more perfect, of a more 
equal grain, and lefs fubject to greafe. _ 

‘¢ The manufa@ure of cloths at Vire has fallen from 26,000 pieces per annum to 
8000. During the war they had an export to North America, but on the peace, 
the cloths of Leeds prefented themfelves with a victorious fuperiority, and will hold it. 
till we have perfected the breed of our fheep, and obtained fleeces of a greater length and. 
weight, : . : . ° : 


™ The manufa@urers of France poffefs no fuch iniquitous monopoly againft the farmer, as makes the- 
difgrace and. mifchief of Englith agriculture. | ph ee th 
| | | | cs Tj 
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‘In regard to the ftuffs of wool, called ferges, molletons, flannels, londrins, fatins, 

‘burats, camelots, baracans, calmandes, ¢tamines, kerfeymeres, fagathis, ‘&c. which 
were furnifhed both to France and foreigners by Darnetal, Aumale, Beauvais, Amiens, 
Lille, Rheims, and le Mans, they muft fink under the competition of the fimilar manu- 
fa€tures of England. During the late war the Spaniards gave confiderable employment 
in thefe articles to the manufactures of Amiens, : Lille, and Aumale. On the firft re- 
port-of a peace, they not only fufpended their commiflions, but even gave counter or- 
ders for what were already befpoke, the Englifh having offered the fame: ftuffs 20 per 
cent, cheaper than we could afford them. ; 

‘© We may obferve in fine, upon the conditions of the treaty, that the Englifh have 
contrived to leave exceflive duties upon all the articles, the trade of which would have 
offered advantages for France, and to prohibit the molt interefting, to admit thofe 
whereof the reciprocity would be wholly to their own advantage ; and to favour in a 
manner almoft exclufively, in their importations, fuch as are made in Englifh bottoms ; 
circumftances which, united with the famous aét of navigation, explain, in a great mea- 
fure the difpreportion which exilts between the number of Englith and French veffels 

‘jn the commerce of the two nations fince the treaty, which is at lea{t twenty to 
one. | | 

_ & The opinion we develope upon this treaty is general, and founded on a fimple 
reficétion, -that France furnifhes twenty-four millions of confumers againft cight mil- 
lions which England offers in return *. 

‘© The fituation of France cannot have been confidered in the prefent circumflan- 
ces; at the fame time that the confumption of its inhabitants, firft, that natural and 
neceflary aliment of national indufiry becomes a tribute to England, who has carried 
her fabrics to the higheft degree of perfection; the French manufacturers and work- 
men, difcouraged without labour, and without bread, may offer an eafy conqueft to 
Spain, who, more enlightened at prefent upon the real means of increafing her prof- 
perity and her-glory, developes with energy the defire of augmenting her population, 
of extending and perfecting her agriculture, and of acquiring the indu(try that fhall 
fuffice for her wants, and exclude as much as fhall be poffible from her markets ob- 
jeQis of foreign fabrication. We are aflured that the workmen in the fouthern pro- 
“vinces pals fucceflively into the different manufactures which are eftablifhed.; an emi- 

gration, which cannot but increale by the effects of the treaty of commerce with 
England” | 

‘The Chamber of Commerce in the fame memoir declare, that the Englifh had 
not augmented ‘their confumption of French wines in confequence of the treaty. And 
they dwell repeatedly on the fuperior wealth of the Enelifh manufacturers to that of 
the French ones, the influence of which, in the competition of every fabric, they feel 
dectfively. | . | 

The French miniftry, the Archbifhop of Sens at their head, to remove the im- 

-preflian which they feared would follow the preceding memorial of the merchants 
and manufacturers of Normandy, employed the celebrated economifte Monf. du Pont, 
editor of the Ephemeridés du Citoyen, a periodical work, printed 1767—1770, and 
fince ele€ted for Nemours into the National Affembly, to anfwer it, which he did in 
detail, and with ability : the following extracts will fhew the arguments in favour of 
the treaty. | ‘ 

-** Relative to the wine trade, your information has not been exaét, Iam 

certain that ic has been confiderably augmented. ‘The difference between the duties 


* Jt is not a trifling error in the Chamber to fate eight millions inflead of fifteen, the fac. 





In 
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in England upon the wines of Portugal and France was 24/. of our money the bottle ; 
it is at prefent but s/f 8 den. in {pite of the proportional diminution made upon the 
wines of Portugal, an approximation of which muft be very favourable to us. Au- 
thentic accounts of the cuftom-houfe at London have been fent to the department of 
foreign affairs, {tating the quantity of French wines imported into that fingle city, and 
it rifes from the month of May to that of December of the laft year (1757) to fooo 
tons of four Lariques each. In preceding years, in the fame {pace of time, the legal 
importation has amounted only to 400 tons, end the contraband import was eftimated 
at about an equality. The augmentation, therefore; for the city: of London, is at 
lealt 5000 tons, or 20,°00 bariques, which, at 1200 livres amount to 6,000,000 
livres. The accounts of the balance of commerce for nine years preceding the lait’war 
mark 1 coo tons as the mean export of our wines to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In 1744, that export did not exced 240o0tons. The city of London has therefore im- 
ported in the eight laft months of 1787 four times morc than the three kingdoms for- 
merly imported in the courfe of a whole year. | 7 

** The fale of vinegars, brandy, oil, foap, dried fruits, preferves, cambric, linens, © 
and millinery, has much augmented. In particular, cambric and linens have doubled. 

‘* But this is no reafon why the miniftry fllould not, on one hand, exert them- 
“fthves with all aétivity to oblige the Englifh to adhere to the terms of the treaty (which 
they have deranged by their tariffs and regulations .of their cufloms); and, on the | 
other, to favour the national induflry, particularly that of the provinces of Picardy, 
Normandy, and Champagne, for whom, fince the treaty, the competition of the 
Englifh has certainly been very mifchievous (trés ficheu/e). | 

<¢ There are five branches of indultry in which the Inglifh have over us at prefent 
in fome refpeéts an advantage more or lefs folid; in cotton fluffs, in fmall woollens, 
in pottery, in ttecl, and in leather. 

“In regard to cotton, Monf. Barneville is in poflefion of a machine, invented by 
his uncle, which fpins thread of a degree of finenels till now unknown; even to 
300,c0o aulns of thread from a pound of cotton. ‘The fineft niuflins of Afia are made 
with threads of 140,c0o aulns to the pound. ‘The government, alter three ycars 
confideration, has at laft determined on the report of M. DeSnarcft to purchafe this 
machine, and to diflribute many of them among our manufactures. 

‘¢ Tt is inconceivable that we have not a fuperiority over the Fuglifh in: cottons. 
We have the raw material, and even fell to our rivals the greater part of what they 
ufe. We have provifious and labour cheap:r than they nave*. It is only inachines 
which we want, or rather we do not want them, for we have them in great numbers 3 
we have artilts capable of perfecting tnem ; we have already the foreign models ;. we 
can give prizes, and we have academies to judge f. | 

‘© As to the woollen fabrics, we have nothing to fear of competition in fine cloths, 
yatines, efpagnollettes, molletons, and caps made of Spaniih wool; or in which it 
enters for the greater part. Qur fabrication of this fort is fuperior to that of the 
Englifh ; our ttuffs are fotter and more durable, and our dycing more beautiful. We 
can imitate at will, all the fombre colours of the Englifh fabrics, but they cannot copy 
any of our lively colours, and efpecially our fcarlet. 


* Not fo; a man is fed cheaper in France, living badly, but provifions are not cheaper, and Libour is: 
really dearér, though nominally cheaper. o- _ 
+ Tmuft {mile at academies being named among the manufa@uring advantages of I’rance: E wonder 
what academies have done for the manufaQtures of England, | | 
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© In the middling: clafs of woollens,. which -comprizes the tricots and {mall ftuffs, 
_we have a marked inferiority. The wools of which thefeare made are with us lefs fine, 
, lefs brilliant, and higher priced. But this evil isnot without a remedy. © | 


i : : ‘: 


“© Of tHe next manufaCture it may be oblerved, that the Englifh potteries have been 


imported at all timesinto Loraine, without paying any duties, and yet that province is 

full/of manufactures of pottery which profper.” | p oS 
Relative to the fteel manufactures, Monf. du Pont cites the following cafe: ** Monf. 
Doffer, after having been a long time at Clignancourt occupied for our Englifh maga. 
zines to make bijoux of fteel, which have been fold for Englifh,. has been taken undet 
the protection of government,who have furnifhed him with the means of carrying on bu. 
finefs. At prefent eftablifhed in the inclofure of the Quinze Vingts, he there fabricates, 
with at leaft as great perfection as in England, and at a lower price by 30-per cent. * 
all the beautiful works in fteel, watch chains, fwords, &c. &c. &c.” 

Monf. du Pont then infifts at length on the great import of Englifh manufactures, 
which took place clandeftinely, not only from England directly, but by Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Liege, which it was found impoffible to prevent, and con- 
tends, that converting fuch import to a legal one, to the profits of the ftate, was an 

_ objec of no flight importance. | : 

““¢ Tt is fome years fince the manufacturers of Sedan, and after its example thofe of 
Louviers, Abbeville, and of Elbocuf, have raifed the prices of their cloths 25 per cent. 
and not without fome reafon, imagining, under the influence of a fpirit of monopoly, 
to benefit the undertakers of thofe fabrics.‘ But to whatever reafon it might be affign- 
ed, certain it is, that German cloths, which never came into the kingdom before, 
have, fince this rife of price, found a confiderable fale in France, to the prejudice of 
the national manufactures; the treaty of commerce having been made at the time of 
the evil being felt, the whole effect has been laid, without much reafon, to the opera- 
tions of that treaty.” | as | | 

M. Du Pont in like manner examines the ftate of the filk manufacture, which he 
fhews to be at Lyons in the loweft {tate of mifery and diftrefs, owimg to the war in the 
north of Europe abforbing thofe expences which in peace were otherwife employed ; to 
the fuccefsful exertions in Spain for increafing the fabrics of that country; and to the 
failure of the crop of filk; yet while the declenfion of that manufa€ture had thus no 
fhadow of connetion with the treaty of commerce, yet happening at the fame time, 

‘the evil, likeall the others, has been attributed to its influence. 
© Atallevents, thetreaty of commerce, fuch as itis, is perhaps the only guarantee 
of peace between the two empires. I have the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that its per- 
{pective has haftened the concufion a,year or two, and we have thus {pared 400,000,000 
livres of expence; the impofts which would have been neceffary to pay the intereft, 
the lofs of blood, and the frightful chances which every war entrains jn its fuite. It is. 
more than probable, that without it, we fhould for fix months paft have been enga- 


— '# The extravagance of this ridiculous affertion, carries in itfelf its own reply: if this cheapnefe arifes 
from government ‘premiums or affiftance, it is a farce, and abfolutely beyond any fair conclufion : if itis 
not from {uch affiltance, I demand how it happens that this manufaGturer has been eftablifhed by govern- 
ment ?,A. man who is not able to eftablith his own fabric, able to under-work, and at Paris too! the Eng- 
lith Reel fabrics 30 per cent !!. if fo, then the Chamber of Commerce in Normandy are truly weak in their, 
arguments in favow’ of great capitals in the hands of matter manufacturers, and the faé&t on the contrary 
“mutt be admitted, that no capital at all will affect the bufinefs juft as well, ‘What fatisfattion is here given. 
to prove that’the whole of this bulfinefs was not, as in many other cafes, a piece of charletainerie in govern- 
ment ? . To pleafy and delude the people by a cheapnefs gained by government paying the piper? Has the 
bufinefs taken root ?. “Has it become a national object? oriaita Paristoy? = = . | ae 
ae ging 
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ing in holtilities, the term of which would have been impoffible to forefee. When 
Bronte | and England remain neuter and‘ united, no war can. be durable in Europe ; for 
though other powers have cannons, foldiers, and bayonets, yet none of them have re- 
fources to fupport a war of any length; , not even thofe who reckon upon a treafure, . 
which would be diffipated in two campaigns at moft. The only folid treafure is a good 
agriculture and an induftrious people. ‘The repofe.of the world, and above all our own, 
holds therefore almoft folely by this treaty ; which citizens, zealous.without doubt, but 
certainly too little enlightened, would with to fee annihilated. 

The argument which has been drawn from the population of the two kingdoms, 
founded on France containing twenty four millions, and England eight millions, is not 
ult. France contains nearly twenty eight millions, and the three Britith kingdoms ele- 
ven ; bat the whole reafoning is a fophifm, founded upon ignorance of the riches of the’ 
two nations. It is not on population that we are to calculate the means of buying and 
felling, of paying and being paid. Unhappily the greateft difference found between the 
‘wo empires is not in their manufactures; that of their agriculture and crops is much 
nore confiderable. The annual crops of England have been calculated with care at 
25235,C00,C00 liv. (97,;781,25cl.) adding thofe of Scotland and Ireland, they cannot 
amiotint to lefs than 3,000,000,c00 liv. (131,250,o00l.) Thofe of France, calculated 
with great fagacity, after certain cafes in fome points, and on conjectures combined from 
ill forts of views in others, have been valued at the loweft at 3,200,000,000 liv. and at 
‘he higheft at 4,0C0,000,000 liv. (175,000,00cl.) We have therefore, at the moft; but 
1 fourth more crop than England; but we have to fubfift a population two and an half 
imes greater. Before we‘trade abroad we muft live. Retrench from three milliards 
the eafy fubfiftence of eleven millions of people; retrench from four milliards the fub- 
iftence, a little more difficult, of twenty-eight millions of people, and you will foon fee 
hat it is not the nation of twenty-eight millions that fubnithes the beft market for 
‘oreign commerce, and confequently for luxury, which can only be paid for with a fu- 
yerfluity. | : 
| The experience of all times has proved,. that nations fucceflively rival each other in 
nanufactures. Spain debauches and carries off our workmen in filk; but fhe cannot 
‘ake from us our cultivators, the nature of our foil, our happy expofition, nor the privi- 
eged produdts which we poffefs exclufively. It is therefore upon the produéts of ‘cultt- 
vation that mult be founded, in the moft folid manner, the profperity and commerce of 
1 great empire. oe 

And-even as to fabrics, you fee by the example of the paft, that excluding competition 
has left ours in an inferiority of which you complain. It cannot be neceffary to prove to 
you, that the beft method of raifing the induftry of a nation to a par with its neighbours, 
is by eftablifhing fuch a communication as fhall place unceafingly models and objets of 
emulation under the eyes of fuch as are inferior. ; 4 ‘ 

It is clear that by referving to the manufacturers of a nation the exclufive privilege of 
[upplying it, we deftroy.among them a great part of the principle of that activity which 
ought to perfec their induftry. Believing themfelves fure of purchafers, and fure alfo 
of fixing their own price, they neglect, with all proprietors of exclufive privileges, to feek 
the means of fabrication the moft economical, and thofe which would render their labour 
the molt perfect. ee a eee - | 

Monf. du Pont enters into a detail of the courfe of exchange through fifty-feven pages, 
from which he deduces the fact, that the balance upon the trade, in confequence ot the 
treaty, was in favour of France: from May 1787 to March 1788, he gives a table of 
exchanges, divided into three'epochs; 1. From the 1ft of January 1785, to the re-coin. 
TOL. IR | BA oe 
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age at the French mint in-Oétober ;' 2. From the recoinage to the treaty of commerce, 
from 1ft November 1785 to laft of April 17875; 3- From the treaty to the ame of his. 


writing, i. ¢. from aft May 1787 to lait of March 1788. 
| - inf Epoch. 


_ Par of exchange counted on filver 28154537, counted on gold 30. _ 


January, ° 20x; May, » 28 3 Augutt, = 2822 
February, - 28 7% June, . 2834 September, - -. 29,% 
March, - 28 3 July, 2 o3% = Ottober, «* = | 29% 
April, = a8 3: 


From January to September 1784, exchange was at 30 and 31, and fell to 29, at 
which rate it was about 3 per cent. againft France; but it fell in June to 2833, which 
was a lofs of 4 per cent. ; and in Augutft the lofs was at the height, or 41; per cent. 
which funk in October to 2,', per cent. _ 


. Second Epoch. 


Par of exchange by the alteration in the French money counted on gold 2 
and on filver 28154354. : | 


‘2505651 
TITFSOVoss 


Nov. = 29% May, - 2937 Nove = 20rv¢ 
Dec. » 209, June, . . 29.25 Decwe  - 293, 
Jan. - 2935 July, - 297, 1787Jan. - 2975, 
Feb. a 20,7, Aug. - 2g7%. Feb - a9 + 
March, - 2977 Sept. S 29+"; March, = 293% 
April, - 29°, Od. > 27 5 April, + 29:4 


Upon this epoch, Monf. du Peat has along obfervation concerning a {uppofed tranf- 
port of old louis d’or from England to the French mint, which the chamber of com- 


merce, in their reply, juftly rejeéts. 


1787 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


During thefe eleven months, the mean rate has been 2943.7% 
in favour of France. 
By the accounts o 





Eng ith 


s tf 8 


30+"5 
2955 
29 x 
2157 


Third Epoch. 
Par as before. 


Sept. 
Oc. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


e ’ 


agit 
2 Ise 
2954 
2975 


1788 Jan. 
Feb. 


March © 


- 297% 

on 29-4 
2 

= 295% 


, or about 25. per cent. 


f the Bureau General de la Balance du Commerce, the imports of 


)goods.in France for the eight laft months of 1787, amounted to 35,294,000 


liv., and the export cf French goods to England during the fame time to.26,276,000 


liv., a difference which Monf. du Pont attem 


upon grounds not at all fatisfactory. 


pts to convert into the favour of France, . 


The 
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— The Chamber of Commeree, in their reply, affert, refpeting the navigation employed, 
that from May to December-1787, thete entered the ports of France 1030 Lnglifh 
fhips of 68,686 tons, whereas, i, che-fame trade, there were only 170 French hips of 
o tons. | 7 
In the fame reply, the Chamber reject the reafonings of M. du Pont upon the courfe 
of exchange, and infift that it was affected by collateral changes, and by tranfactions not 
commercial, - ie eek | eye en ere 2 
_ I fhall lay before the reader the refult of the treaty, both according to the Englith 
cuftom-houfe, and alfo by the repilters of the Bureau dela Balance du Commerce at Paris ; 
which, I fhould however remark, is beyond all comparifon more accurate in its eftima- 
tions ; and whenever it is a queftion between the authority of the two in oppofition to 
each other, I fhould not hefitate a moment in preferring the French authority 3 indeed it 
is certain, that in many articles the valuation attached to fome denomtinations is as old as 
the reign of Charles II. though the real value is known to have quintupled, 


Englifh Account. 
Export of Britifh Manufadtures to France. 
he sd. | L on» ae 
1769 83,213 18 4 1784, - 93,763 7 ~«*F 
1770. 935231 7 § 1785, 244,807 19 § 
“41770 85,95t 2 6 1786, 3435707 11 10 
1772 799534 33 7 17875 7135446 14 1 
1773s 955370 13 1 1788, 884,100 7 1 
17745 85,635 13 2 1789, 830,37¥ 17 © 


The rife in the yeats 1785 and 1786, may be attributed to the rage for every thing Eng- 
lifh, which, I believe, was then pretty much at its height; the moment the honour of 
the nation was fecured by wiping off the difgraces of the war of 1756, by the fuccefs of 
the American one, the predilection for every thing Englifh fpread rapidly. In order to 
fhew the proportion which our export of manufactures to France bears to our exports to 
all the world, I fhall infert the total account by the fame authority. 


£- s. d., pa s. dd, 
1786, - 11,830,194 19 7 1789, +  13:779:740 18° g 
19387, ~ 12,053,900 3 5§ 1790, « 14,922,000 oO Oo 
1738, -~ 12,724,719 16 9g| | 


We know that all thefe fums are incorrect ; but we may fuppofe the incorreétnefs as 
great one year as another, and that therefore the comparifon of one year with another 
‘may be tolerably exaét. The following French accounts have been taken with fingular 
attention ; and as duties have been levied on every article, the amount may. be more, but 
cannot be lefs. | _ ee 


2A 2 French 
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French Account. 
Import from England into France, in 7 88. 


Woods, eal and: raw materials, of which coal near 6,000,000 liv. 
Other raw materials, not the dire product of the earth, 
Manufactured goods, 

Manufactured goods from foreign induftry 
Liquors (boifins ) — 
Fatables (come/tibles ) fuch as falt meat, butter, cheefe, corn, &c. 
Drugs, 
Groceries, 
Cattle and horfes, 
Tobacco, 
Various articles, 
Weft India cotton, and Wet India goods, none.. 


eon —7 


tevavesda tee 
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teem 
epee 


Exports from France to England, in 1788. 


Woods, céal, and raw materials, 

Other raw materials, not the dire& alae of the earl: 
Manufactured French goods, 

. Manufadtured Bree from coregn indaftry, 
Eiquors, 
Eatables, | 
Drugs, 
Groceries, none, 

-€attle and horfes,. 

Tobacco, | 
Various articles, 
Weft India cotton, 
Welt India goods, 


Saas 


Boat 
eames 





—e 


livs 
16,55 29400 
| 23246, 500 
= 19,101,900: 
72700,900 
| 271,000 
93992,000 
159953900. 
1,026,900 
702,800 
— $43,100 
187,200; 


60,621 3600 


Gita Cima 





liv, 
534,100: 
035,200: 

4,786,200. 
2,035,100: 
I 39492,200 
252155400 
759,100: 


181,709 
7332990 
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Eeplnain A manufaGtured goods, both Englit and foreign, imported byt 


-lifs merchants have been under-rated about one-twelfth, which 


will add’ 3,: 


liv. The French exports imuft alfo be increafed for fmugeling, &e. &e. 5 
‘tehere is Bs Feafon to think the real account between the two nations may 





flated: 
| ok | 
o- ra from England to France, - 63,327,600 
os —. France to. Engiand,, - 3358475470 
‘Balance spit France, me oe aes = | 


10 


Total: . 
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hve 


"Total Exports of England.to France it 1789, - + $8,000,000. 





- Ditto of Englifh. manufa@tures in. 1.787, == 33000,000 
o 1988, | 27,0c0,0c0 
poe 178Qy. — oh: 2 3s- 09;Q00 y a M. 22 


‘Hence it appears, that the twe cuftom-houfes do not differ effentially in their ace 
counts. a a . Bs aokn Si peeniee es «, 420° 4 

_ Before f offer any obfervations on thefe accounts, I fhall infert a. few notes I made at: . 
fome confiderable towns of the intelligence I received: perfonally.. - 


» : “ ‘ “ 
: 4 : Pa ei a, A. * 
: ; 


1787.—ABBEVILLE.—In difcourfe upon the effect of the new treaty of commerce: 
with England, they expreffed great apprehenfions that it would prove extremely detri-- 
mental to their manufactures. I urged their cheap labour and provifions, and the encou- 
ragement their government was always ready to give to manufactures: they faid, that 
yor their government nothing was to be depended upon; if their councils had under-- 
floodke.-sanufadtures of the kingdom, they certainly would not have made the treaty 
upon fuch terms; that there were intelligent perfons in. their town who had been in Eng-. 
Jand, and who were clearly of opinion, that the fimilar Englith fabrics were fome cheaper 
and others better, which, aided by fafhion in France, would give them a great advantage ;. 
that provifions were by no means cheap at Abbeville, and the workmen in feveral'’branch-. 
es of their fabrics were paid nearly as much as in England, without doing tHe work equally: 
well, at leaft this was the opinion of fome very good judges ;, and laftly, that all Abbe-. 
ville are of this opinion. | - | 5 pillar 

Amizns.—I had here fome converfation to the fame purport as at Abbeville; the- 
whole town I was affured had: been alarmed from the firft rumour of the terms on: 
which the treaty of commerce had been concluded; they are well convinced ‘shat they 
cannot in any one inftance, as they affert, {tand the competition of Englifh goods-+-.On 
my afking what reafon they had for fuch an idea, the perfon I converfed with went into. 
a warehoufe, and bringing a piece of ftuff and another of flannel, they were, he faid. 
Englifh, and from the price at which they were gotten before the treaty, he drew the 
conclufion; he was alfo, he faid, well informed of the priceg in England. In the cot- 
ton fabric, he faid, the fuperiority was yet greater; in a word, that Amiens would be: 
yuined, and that on this point there was but one opinion. Ue ae Es | 

The manufacturers of all countries are full of thefe apprehenfions, which ufually 
prove extremely groundlefs. In all probability the effect would be as expected, if a: 
counter ftream of emulation and induftry did not work again{t it. The introdu@tion: — 
of Englifh fabrics may be hurtful for a time, but in the long run may be beneficial; by 
{purring up the French manufacturers to greater exertions and to a keener induftry. - 

_Bourpeaux.—The intercourfe between this port and. England has beer increafed a 
great deal fince the treaty. Warehoufes of Englifli. goods are opened.. The article 
which has hitherto. fold. the beft, and quickeft, is that of the Staffordfhire potteries; the 
quantities of thefe which bave been fold is very great: but. the hardware fent hither 
has been found fo dear, that it could not be fold in competition with French and Gers 
man, except in.a very few articles.. Of fadlery there are feveral fhops opened that have: 
fold largely. . Beer has been tried, but would not do; the Dutch is ftill preferred — 
for the Welt Indies as cheaper ; that of England has been fold at go livres the barique, 
of 250 French bottles,,and fome of it.arrived fo bad as not.to be merchantable.. V at 7 
tan : _— | as 
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has increafed in its export to England, but not fo much as was expected; before the 
‘treaty it was eight thoufand tonneaux a year, and it has not rifen to twelve thousand g 
however the courfe of exchange is again{t England jth, and wine, owing to the prefent 
failure of the crop, has increafed in price 59 per cent. Brandy has alfo increafed. 
:. The Englifh take only the two firlt qualities of wines-~or, rather they are fuppofed to 
do fo; for their merchants eftablifhed here mix and work the wine fent in fuch a man- 
er, that the real quality of it is unknown: this is the account given us.. Thofe two 
#irft forts are now at 2ol. to 22l. a barique, which is two hundred and fifty French bot- 
tles, and two hundred and feventy Englith ones. The other qualities are fold from' 
15]. to 18]. port charges, cafk and fhipping included; freight to London is 50s. a ton, 
befides 15 per cent. primage, average, &c. The French duty is 28 livres the tonneau, 
which has been lowered to § livres 5/: from laft OGober to the firlt of January next, a 
regulation which it is faid will not take place longer. — 
_ Beauvais. —The opinion univerfal among the manufacturers here is, that the Eng- 
lifh fabrics are fo fuperior in cheapnefs, from the wife policy of the encouragements 
given by government, that thofe of Beauvais, fhould they come in competition, mult. 
fink ; fo much of the fabrics here as are for the confumption of the lower people might 
perhaps ftand by it, but not any others; and they think that the moft m{_..cvous war 
would not have been fo injurious to I'rance, as this mof{t pernicious treaty: . 
Litte.—I no where met with more violence of fentiment, relative to this treaty, than 
here; the manufacturers will not {peak of it with any patience; they wifh for nothing 
but a war; they may be faid to pray for one, as the only means of efcaping that ideal 
ruin, which they are all {ure mutt flow from the influx of Englifh fabrics to rival theirown. 
This opinion ftruck me as a moft extraordinary infatuation; for in the examination 
which took place at the bars of our Houfes of Lords and Commons, this is precifely 
the town whofe fabrics were reprefented as dangeroufly rivalling our own, particularly 
the camblets of Norwich; and here we find exactly the counter part of thofe appre- 
henfions. Norwich confiders Lille as the moft dreadful rival, and Lille regards Nor- 
wich as fo formidable to her induftry, that war and bloodfhed would be preferable to 
fuch a competition. Such facts ought to be ufeful toa politician; he will regard thefe 
jealoufies, wherever found, either as impertinence or knavery, and pay no attention 
whatever to the hopes, fears, jealoufies, or alarms, which the love of muuopoly always 
‘yfpires, which are ufually falfe, and always mifcuicvous to the national interefts, equally 
of every country. | | | 
_ Naotes.—In converfation here on this treaty with fome very refpectable commercial 
gentlemen, they were loud again{t it; infifted that France fent no fabrics whatever to 
England in confequence of it, not to the amount ofa fingle fol; fome goes, and the 
Jame went before the treaty ; and that England has not imported more wine or brandy 
than ufual, or at leaft to a very {mall amount; we know at prefent that this was not 
corrett. : : . | 8 
-- Roven.—The quantity of merchandize of all forts that has been imported here 
from England fince the treaty, is very confiderable, efpecially Staffordfhire hardware, 
and cotton fabrics, and feveral Englifh houfes have been eftablifhed. They confider 
the treaty here as highly detrimental. to all the manufactures of Normandie. ; 
J am better fatisfied with the real fact than if it were, as the Chamber of Commerce 
of Normandie imagined, much more in favour of England; for as the benefit is moré 
likely to laft, fo the treaty is more likely to be renewed ; and confequently peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms to be more durable. The balance of the manufacturing ac- 
count does not exceed 14 millions, which is very far fhort of the French ideas, and muft, 
| | in 
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in the nature of things, leffen. The 18 millions of raw materials and coals, inftead of 
being an import hurtful to the interefts of French induftry, is beneficial to it; and they 
themfelves wifely confider it as fuch, and lamented the old duties on the import of Eng- 

lifh coal, afferting, that there ought to be none at all. Hereare-10 millions of imports, | 
and a balance of eight in direct objects of agriculture, as corn and meat. _If a people- 
will manage their agriculture in fuch a prepofterous manner, as not to be able to feed 

themfelves, they fhould efteem themfelves highly obliged to any neighbour that will do it: 
forthem. Raw materials, including drugs, with cattle, corn, and horfes, very nearly ac- 

count for the whole balance, great as it is, that is paid on the total to England; and as fuch 
objects are as much for the advantage of France to import, as for the benefit of England to. 
export, the whole trade muft, both in extent and balance, be deemed equally reciprocal, 
and of courfe equally tending to advance the profperity of each kingdom. There is,. 
however, a circumftance in which matters are very far from being reciprocal, and that 

Is,in payments. The French are paid for their goods, whatever thefe may be, ‘accord- 
7B to agreement; but that is very far from being the cafe with the complaints againft 

the mode of dealing in France, not only in refpe€t of payment, but alfo of want af oo 

fidence, fince their goods, fairly executed, according to patterns agrced on, are feldom. 
recaived without difpute or deduction: and while they chearfully do juftice to the punc- 
tuality’ox «né Americans, Germans, &c. they put very little value on the French. trade,. 
{peaking in general, It is the fame with Birmingham, whofe merchants and manufac- 
turers affert ftrenuoufly, that the commercial treaty has been of xo fervice to their 
town; the French having taken as largely their goods by contraband, before the treaty, 
as at prefent, through a different channel ; with this change, that the Dutch, Germans,. 
and Flemmings, with whom they dealt before, paid better than the French.. Thefe 
circumftances are great deductions from the apparent merit of the treaty, which cannot: 
be fairly eftimated, unlefs we could know the amount of our exports fent out clandef- 
tinely before it was concluded. The manufaéturers are certainly the beft judges;. and’ 
they unite, with one voice, throughout the kingdom, either to condemn it, or at leaft 
to affert its having been a mere transfer from one channel to another, and not an in- 

creafe. The benefit of it, however, as a political meafure, which tends to eftablifh a- 
friendfhip and conneétion between the two. countries, cannot be called in queftion with 

any propriety ; for the mere chance of its being productive of peace, is of more confe- 
quence than ten fuch balances, as: appears on the foot of the above mentioned account.. 


Cuap.. XIX.—Of the Manufactures of France. 


PrearDdie—Abdbeville.—THE famous manufaure of Vanrobais has been defcribed 
in all diétionaries of commerce and fimilar works; I fhall therefore only obferve, that 
the buildings are very large, and all the conveniencies feem.to be as complete as ex- 
pence could. make them:. the fabric of broad cloths is here carried on upon the ac-- 
count of the matter of the eftablifhment, from the back of the theep to the laft hand: 
that is given. They affert, that all the wool-ufed is Spanifh, but this muft be received 
with fome degree of qualification. They fay that one thoufand five hundred hands are’ 
employed, of which two hundred and fifty are weavers; but they have experienced 
a great declenfion fince the eftablifhment of the fabric at Louviers, in Normandie.. 
hia have feveral {pinning jennies, by which one girl does the bufinefs of: forty-fix. 

inners, wie. fe es Ae E | “ay a 
. An eftablifhment of this kind, with all the circumftances which every one knows ats. 
ténded it, is certainly a very noble monument of a true fplendour of that celebrated: 
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reign to which Monf: de Voltaire juftly enough gave the title of Age ; but Ihave freat 
doubts whether it-is poffible to carry on a manufacture to the beft advantage, by thus 
concentrating, in one eftablifhment, all the various branches that are effential to the 
-completion-of the-fabric. The divifion of labour is thus in fome meafure ‘loft, and 
-entirely {9 in refpe@& to the mafter of each branch. The man whofe fortane depends 
entirely the labour of the fpinner, is more likely to tnderftand {pinning in perfection, 
than. he who is equally concerned in {pinning and weaving ; and it is perhaps the fame 
with refpect to drefling, milling, dying, &c. when each is a feparate bufinefs each muft 
‘be cheaper and better done. The appointment of commis and overfeers leffens,: ba 
‘by no means gets rid of the difficulty. In viewing a manufacture thera eK 
much ftruck with that great fcale which fpeaks a royal foundation, 4s ‘tage 
-diffufive and by much the more ufeful figns of induftry and employment, which fpread 
into every quarter of a city, raife’ entire ftreets of little o@tafortable houfes, convert 
poor villages into little towns, and ditty cottages into neat hatations. How far it may 
“be neceflary when manufactures are firft introduced into &tountry to proceed on the 
‘plan followed by Louis XIV. I fhall not enquire, but when they ate as well eftablifhed 
as they are at prefent, and have long been in France, the more rivals in fmaller under. 
takings, which thefe great eftablifhments have to contend with, the better tt will gene- 
rally be found for the kingdom, always avoiding the contrary extreme, which is yet 
‘worfe, that of {preading into the country and turning what ought to be farmers into 
-manufatturers. = : _ 

Befides fine cloths, they make at Abbeville carpets, tapeltry, worfted ftockings, bar- 
-racans, a light {tuff much worn by the clergy, minorqucs, and other fimilar goods. 
‘They have alfo a {mall fabric of cotton handkerchiefs. 

» Amizns-+Abounds with fabrics as much as Abbeville; they make cottons, camblets, 
-ealimancoes, minorques, coarfe cloths ; there is fc:rcely any wool worked here but that 
‘of Picardy and a little of Holland, none of England, or next to none; they would get 
it they fay if they could, but they cannot. [examined their cotton ftockings carefully, 
and found that 4 or 5 livres was the price of fuch as were equal to thofeI had brought 

from a oo and which coft at London 2s. 6d.; this difference is furprizing, and 
proves, if any thing can, the vaft fuperiority of our cotton fabrics. 

Brerevit.—They have a manufacture here on a {mall fcale of fcythes and wood 
-hooks, the former at 45/. the latter at 30/. the iron comes from St. Diziers, and the 
coals from Valenciennes. Nails are alfo made here for horle-fhoes at 8/ the Ib. but 
mot by nailors who do nothing elfe. 

. - OnLeEANs.—The manufactures are not inconfiderable, they make ftockings of all 
Kinds, and print linens ; a fabric of woollen caps has been eftablifhed here fince Louis 
_KIV.’s time, in which two houfes are employed; the chief we viewed. It employs at 
home about three hundred working hands, and twelve to fifteen hundred others. The 
taps are entirely made of Spanifh wool, three ounces of yarn make a cap; they are 
-all for exportation, from Marfeilles to Turkey and the coaft of Africa, being worn 
‘wader tarbans; in’ dreffing they extract the greafe with urine, fufl and finifh in the 
mannerofcloth = — | eR 7 | | 

. he fogar refinery is a confiderable bufinefs, there are ten large and: feventeen 
fmaHley:, houfes engaged in it; the firft employ each forty to forty-five workmen, the 
latter:ten to twelve; one of the principal, which { viewed, makes 600,000lb. of fugar, 
and the xef.in proportion. The beift fugar is from Martinico, but they mix them to- 
gether. Run is-never made from molaffes, which is fold to the Dutch at af the Ib. 
the {cum is fqueeged, and the refufe is fpread thick on meadows to kill mofs, which it 

, | | | does 
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does very effeCtually. The price of raw fugar is 30 to 45 livres per 1o0lb. he coal they 
burn is from the vicinity of Moulins, in the Bourbonnois. Trade in general is now 
brifk here. . _ & | | 
ROMORENTIN.—A fabric of common cloths for liveries and foldiers, carried on by 
private weavers, who procure the wool and work it up; they are at Jea(t one hundred 
in number, and make on an average twenty pieces each in.a year; it is fent to Paris, 
At Vatan there are about twenty of the fame weavers and three hundred fpinners. 
CuaTEAuROUX.—A fabric of cloth, which two years ago, before the failure of the 
malter, gave employment to five hundred hands, boys included, and to one thoufand 
five hundred to one thoufand eight hundred fpinners in this and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; itis a Manufacture Royale, like that at Abbeville, of Vanrobais, by which is to 
be underftood an exemption for all the workmen employed within the walls from cer- 
tain taxes, I believe tailles. Some gentlemen of the town keep at prefent one hundred 
hands at work in the houfe, and the {pinners depending on that number, in order that 
the fabric might not be loft, nor the poor left entirely without employment; there is 
true and ufeful patriotifm in this. The cloths that were made here were 1 to 1} aulns 
-broad, which fold at 8 livres to 23 livres the auln; they make alfo ratteens. In the 
town are about eighty private weavers, who make nearly the fame cloths as at Romo- 
rentin, Mut better; fell from 8 livres to 18 livres the auln, 13 broad; thefe private 
fabrics, which do not depend on any great eftablifhment, are vaftly preferable to con- 
centrating the branches in one great inclofure; the right method of remedying fuch a 
failure as has happened here, is to endeavour by every means to increafe the number of 
private undertakers. The cloths are all made of the wool of the country now 20 to 
37/. the Ib. it has been dearer for two years, and ten years ago was to be had for 15 
to 20/. from the 24th of June it is fold at every market, and in large quantities; ma- 
nufacturers come from Normandy and Picardy for twelve days together to buy wool, © 
wath, and fend it off. 
At two leagues from Chateauroux are iron forges, which let at 140,000 livres a 
year, (61251.) belonging to the Count d’ Artois. | 
Limocrs.—The mott confiderable fabric here is that of druggets, the warp of which 
is of hemp thread, and the woof of wool, one hundred looms are employed by them, 
Siamoile ftuffs are made of hemp and cotton, fold at 30 to 48/. anauln; there are about 
one thoufand or one thoufand one hundred cotton {pinners in the Limofin, alfo various 
mixed ituffs of filk and cotton, and filk and thread, under many denominations, for 
gowns, coats, wailtcoats, breeches, &c. from 4 to 6 livres theauln. _ Some ftuffs, which 
they cali China, are rather dearer ; a gown felling for 4 louis, but of filk gauze only 
2 louis; this fabric employs about twenty looms, worked each by three or four people, 
boys included. I took many fpecimens of thefe fabrics, but in general there is a great 
mixture of fhew and finery with coarfenefs of materials and cheapnelfs of price, not at all 
fuitable to an Englifh tafte. | | 
They have alfo a porcelane manufacture, purchafed by the King two years ago, 
which works for Seve; it gives employment to about fixty hands; I bought a fpeci- 
men, but nothing they make is cheap, and no wonder, if the King is the manufacturcr. 
They have in the generality of Limoges, which includes the Angoumois, feventy 
paper mills that manufacture all kinds; they are fuppofed to make every day to the 
quantity of 19 cuves, the contents of which vary according to the foft of paper. A 
cuve of 130lb. will make 6} reams of large and fine paper, but double that quantity of 
other forts; they calculate that a mill can work about two hundred days in a year, 
feftivals and repairs excluded; this makes at a cuvea day 454,2colb. for a year's work 
VOL. IV. 38 of 
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of a mill, and 31.794,%00lb. for the whole generality, and they value it at 20/ the Ib. 
which makes as many livres, or 1,390,9871. ‘They confider the manufacture as greatly 
overloaded with an excife, which amounts to about th part of the value, but they 
have an’ allowance for all they prove to be defigned for exportation, in the nature of 
our drawbacks; the manufacture has increafed notwithftanding the duty. They 
reckon here, and in all the paper mills of France, the cylinder for grinding the rags,. 
which they call Dutch (and which we have had fo long in England), as a new and 
great improvement. Each mill employs from twelve to twenty hands, including car-_ 
ters; they reckon that half the paper is exported, much to the Baltic, and fome they. 
fay to ngland. 2 7 “ 

They have alfo in this generality forty iron forges, fome of which employ one hun- 
dred people, one is a foundry for cafting and boring cannon. 

Baive.—A filk. fabric has been eftablifhed here about five and twenty years, filk 
alone is wrought in it, and alfo mixed with cotton, and gauzes of all kinds are made; 
“they fay they have difgovered a manner of dying raw fils, with which they make plain 
gauzes 3ths of an auln broad and 11 long; the price varies according as they are 
chinées (waved), or not; a piece white, ftriped or not, is 54 livres, (2), 7s. 3d.) co- 
loured ones Go livres, (2l..12s. 6d.) and the chinées 80 livres, (3]. 10s. od.); they 
make alfo a thick fhining {tuff in imitation of Manchefter, at 6 livres the auln,7“io filk 
and neck handkerchiefs of a German tafte, fold chiefly in Germany and Auvergne. A 
merchant alfo at Bafle, in Switzerland, is fo good a cuftomer as to have taken one 
thoufand dozen of them. ‘They have fixty or eighty looms con{tantly at work in the 
town; the weaver having his loom in his houfe and fupplied with the material from 
the manufactory, and paid by the piece; each loom employs five people, women and 
children included.. ‘They ufe only French filk, which though not fo fhining as the 
Italian, is they fay, ftronger, bears the preparation, and wears better. 

They have alfo here a cotton mill and fabric which is but in its infancy, has only 
one combing machine, and three double ones for {pinning ; they fay that this machine, 
with the afhiftance of fifteen people, does the work of eighty ;_ this undertaking has been 
eftablifhed and is carried on by Meffrs. Mills and Clarke, the former an Englifhman 
from Canterbury, the latter from Ireland, both induced by encouragements to fettle in 
France. | 
- SourtLac—Payrac.—No manufadtures whatever in the country. 

Canors. —Some fmall manufattories among them, one of woollen cloth; fome years 
ago it had near one thoufand workmen, but the company difagreeing, a law-fuit enfued, 
_ fo that it decreafed to one hundred and fifty; the fpinners are chiefly in the town; 
work up both French and Spanifh wool, but the latter not of the firft quality. ‘They 
fhewed us however fome cloth, made as they fay, entirely of Spanifh wool, at 3 livres 
1¢f. the lb. which is not fo good as their ratteens made with 4 wool of Navarre and 
Rouffillon, and 4 Spanifh; they make fome cloths for the home confumption of the 
province, entirely with the wool of Navarre, an auln broad, at 11 livres the auln; rat- 
teens + of an auln broad, at 22 livres the auln; a fecond fort of ratteens, made with. 
French wool, an auln broad, 11 livres the auln. 

CaussaDE.—This country is full of peafant proprietors of Iand, who all abound 
very much with domeftic manufaGtures; they work their wool into common.cloths and 
camblets, and ail the women and girls {pin wool and hemp, of which they make linen; 
there are weavers that buy about two quintals of wool, pay for the fpinning, weave 
it, and carry the cloth to market, and there are merchants that buy the fuperfluity for 
MonvTAuBAN. 
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MonTaAvuBaNn.—The woollen manufacture Here is of fome confequence, confifting of 
common cloths, croifées, half an auln ‘broad, and feveral forts of ftuffs; they give the 
epithet raya/e to one houfe, but in general the {pinning and weaving are carried on both 
in the town and the country, not only on account of the mafter manufacturers, but alfo 
by private weavers, who make and carry their {tufts to market undreffed; the people 
of the fabric I viewed affert, that they ufe only Spanifh wool, but this is every where in 
France a common affertion by way of recommending their fabrics, and has been heard 
in thofe, known on much better authority to ufe none at all; another circumftance to 
be noted is, that the wool of Rouffillon goes in common manufacturing language under 
the denomination of Spanifh ; I faw their raw wool, and am clear, that ifit is Spanifh, 
it is of a very inferior fort; the quality and the price of the cloths fpeak the fame lan- 
guage; they dye the cloth and not the wool previoufly ; they fell their road cloths, 
which are 3ths of an auln wide, at 17 livres-the auln, (14s. 10$d.) and the croi/ées at 
§ livres icf. ‘Twelve hundred people are faid to be employed by this fabric. 

The filk manufacture is alfo confiderable; they work up not only the filk of the en- 
-yirons, but of the upper country alfo; they make f{tockings and finall ftuffs, but the 
foxmer the chicf; it is executed like the woollen fabric, both by mafter manufacturers 
and by private looms; a ftocking engine colts from 15 to 20 louis, and a workman can 
earn with it to 3 livres a day. | | 

‘TouLousE—Has a woollen and a filk fabric; in the firft are worked light ftuffs, and 
has about eighty looms, which are in the town; in the other ftockings, ftulls, damafks, 
and other fabrics, worked in flowers; about eighty looms alfo. | 7 

St. Martin.—There are here ten manufacturers’ houfes, one of which made laft 
year feven hundred picces of woollen ftuffs, each fix aulns long; on an average each 
houfe five hundred pieces, chiefly bays, fays, and other ftuffs, the chain of thread ; 
fome for home confunjption, but chiefly for exportation to Spain. Their beft is 4 livres 
15/. the canne of eight palms, and ten palms to the auln, half an auln broad. Other 
fluifs 3 livres 15/: dye in all kinds of colours. There are plenty of fpinners of both 
thread and wool; weavers and {pinners are fpread over the country, but the combers 
and carders are at home. They ule fome Spanifh wool from the Navarre hills at 30/- 
the lb. this year 32/. but very dear. | | 

St. Gaupen'rz — Manufactures feveral forts of ftuffs, both wool alone, and wool 
and thread mixed; the principal fabric is a light {tuff called Cadis, the greater part of 
which is exported to Spain. | | 

BAGNERE DE Luvson.—At half a league from this place is a manufacture of cobalt; 
it is faid, the only one in the whole kingdom, which was all fupplied, before the efta- 
blifhment of this fabric, by a Saxon gentleman, from the works in Saxony; and what is 
now made here is ufed at home and exported as Saxon cobalt. ‘The ore is brought 
from Spain at a very high price, from a mine in the Pyrenees, not more diftant in a - 
ftrait line than fix leagues, but the road is fo rocky that the ore is brought by the val- 
ley of Larboufte, which takes up a day and ahalf. ‘The ore is not found in veins, but 
in lumps (rognons), fo that itis often loit and found again. | | 

A remarkable circumftance, and liardly credible, is ther employing ore alfo from 
Styria, which is fhipped at ‘Triefte for Bourdeaux, and brought by the Garonne to Tou- 
loufe, and hither by land, at the expence of 45/. the quintal. They ufe alfo fome trom. 
Piedmont ; of thefe different ores, that from Styria is the worft, and the Spanith the belt, 
they coft at the manufactory, one with another, 300 livres to 360 livres the quintal:. 
the Spanifh ore is the firft defcribed by Monf. Fourcroy, the grey or afh coloured ; they, 
do uot meit thefe ores feparate but mixed together. Pipe Ee 
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_The procefs purfued in this, manufa@ory would be tedious to ninety-nine hundredths 
of my readers, i thatl therefore only give a few heads from the memoranda I made after 
having viewed it attentively : the reputation of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, as an able 
chymift, united with his rank, induced the director of the fabric to explain the matter 
fully; 1 attended’ him in viewing the work : they firft pound the ore into powder, whick 
is placed in‘a fort of fpoon in a futnace to roaft, for the purpofe of expelling the arfenic 
by fublimation ; it is received in a canal or chimney, which winds horizontally ; by an 

Opening in the wall a man enters for gathering this arfenic ; this is an operation very 
dangerous to the health, yet for 4- f: to 3 liv. a day they get men to execute it, who for 
a preventative of the ill effeéts fwallowfome milk, and keep cloths to their mouths and 
nofes dipped in milk, and kept conftantly wetted. The cobalt remains after this roafting 
in a greyifh black calx ; bifmuth is found mixed with it, which is found at the bottom 
of the fpoon. They have another way alfo, which is that of fufing the cobalt, thus purg- 
ed of its arfenic, in order to get the regulus; I faw fome large pieces of repgulus with 
bifmuth adhering, which were im all probability procured in this method ; hitherto they 
have not applied the bifmuth to ufe, nor tried whether it would an{wer to fend it to 
thofe places where it is worked. — & 

’ Having thus obtained the calx of the cobalt, they mix it with pot-ath and roafted flints 
as a flux, in large crucibles, which are placed fix together, in a large long furnace, the 
upper part of which is arched to an angle, a current of air pafling ; the furnace is heated 
with dry beechwood billets. Some chymiltsaffert, that there fhould be of flintsthree to one 
of the cobalt, but they ufe fixteen to one, which they fay is the Saxon method, and thefe 
flints contain fome {mall portion of cobalt; it requires a fierce fire of twelve hours to 
reduce the calx of cobalt to a glafs; when thisis nearly in a white fufion (as they term 
it) they take it out with iron ladles, and throw it into a veffel conftantly fupplied with 
frefh water for cooling, from which it is taken to a pounding mill and beat to powder, 
in which operation they almoft always find fome drops of regulus, which are taken out ;. 
when pounded it is carried to a kind of table three ftories high, ftreams of water are 
furned on to it, while two men at cach table ftir it; this is for freeing the cobalt from 
impurities ; it pafles with the water into a largetub pierced at diiferent heiyhts, that the 
water may flow away and leave the cobalt at the bottom; but as this water is in fome 
meafure tinftured with this precious material, it is not fuffered to run to wafie; a large 
ciftern is under the whole room into which it is received, and whence it is drawn off from 
time to time; the cobalt thus gained is of the worft quality. | 
“She wafhed cobalt is carried to a mill, which grinds it under a {tone, the powder is 
received in a large veffel of water, which is made by trituration to imbibe the tin@ure, 
and is hence drawn off four times into as many veffels, that the water may depofit the 
ma‘erial, The powder thus gained is carried to the drying room, where it is dricd in 
tong’ fhallow trays, and then reduced to a finer powder by fifting ; in which ftate it is fo 
fine that they water it with a gardener’s rofe to prevent its being blown away, in which 
ftate it is in order to pack into cafks for fale. ware * GS 
The motion to the whole machinery is given by two underfhot water wheels. * 
_ Vicinity to the Spanifh mine, and cheapnefs of wood were the inducements to eftablith 
this fabric here; they now make pot-afh, which was formerly imported from the Baltic, 
and coft 40 liv, the quintal, but they can make it here for 12 liv, 2 tt 

" Naxhetnz.—A ‘manufacture royale of filk ftuffs, the mafter of which is a bankrupt. 
This is the Feeond of thefe privileged eftablifhments which I have found in the fame fitt- 
atidn ; ‘Chateanroux the former. ‘At fhould feem that government never interferes by 

privileges but todo mihi. Cs 
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| Baasins.—A Gall fibvic of fil egkings _— 
_ MonrrsLLizr.—Confiderable fabrics of blankets, filk handkerchiefs, verdigreate, 
and many other articles. — — | os | . path 


Nismes.— This is one of the moft confiderable manufa@turing places in France ; they 


make a great variety of {tuffs, in filk,, cotton, and thread, but the firft is the great ma- 
nufacture ; thefe are faid to maintain from ten to fifteen thoufand hands ; for the intel- 
ligence varied between thofe numbers. Silk ftockings are faid to employ two thoufand,; 
handkerchiefs are a confiderable article, printed linens, &c; in the laft there are work- 
men that earn 7 or 800 liv.a year. 2, | | 

Gancz.—The moft noted manufadture of filk ftockings in all France ;. they make 
them,up to 36 liv. a pair. a 

Vican.—Silk ftockings, and filk and cotton vefts. | | 

Loprve.—The principal manufacture here is cloth for the uniforms of various regi- 
ments in the French army ; fix thoufand men are thus employed. ‘hey make alfo filk 
ftockings and vetts of cotton, but no cloths for the Levant; fixty quintals of oil are con- 
fumed in the town every week in the year. . 
“:Bre pE Rreux.—The manufactures here are the famous cloths called. Londrins,. 
which-gseyexported to the Levant; they are made of the wool of Rouffillon and Nar- 
bonne ; allo fine cloths of a thicker ftaple, and filk ftockings. The villages-in the moun- 
tains are all employed in this manufadture. | | 

- Carcassonne.—Londrins the great fabric here alfo; the mafter manufaturers give 
the materials to the weavers, who are paid by the piece, and thus the manufacture fpreads 
into the country both {pinning and weaving ; they are made of Rouffillon and Narbonne: 
wool, which goes by the name of Spanifh, forty-fix inches wide, the l’aune eight paus.. 
They have allo eftablifhed a fmall fabric of fine cloths, which they term 4 fagon de Lou-- 
viers, at ten liv. an aula, but not comparable to- the original. 

I fhould obferve, that thefe Londrins, of which at all thefe towns I took patterns, are 
avery light, beautiful, well dyed, bright cloth, that have had, and. defervedly, from: 
quality and price, the greateft fuccefs in the Levant. I faw the wool they are made 
of, and fhould not have known it from a good f{pecimen from the South Downs of. 
Suffex. | 

BAGNERE DE Bicore.—They make here fome ftockings and woollen. ftuffs, but not: 
to any amount.. | a 

Pau.— A confiderable manufaCture of linen handkerchiefs, with red cotton borders, . 
alfo of linen for fhirts, table-cloths, and napkins ;. the flax is raifed chiefly in the coun- 
try around ; the fabric is fpread into the country in every direction ; much exported to- 
Spain and to America, by. way of Bourdeaux. ‘The handkerchiefs are from 36 to 72 
liv. the dozen, my fpecimen at. 42/. each, and by.the dozen 42. liv. to 48 liv. the fquare 
3, paus 34%,- Ihe linen for fhirts is of the fame breadth, and the price is from go/, to: 
6 lv. the auln.. A table-cloth and twelve napkins they call a-fervice, and cofts from 36 
to 150 liv. 1 examined all, and thought.them.on.the whole very. dear,. for. they.make 
hardly any thing tolerably fine. | . eee 
| AnsPAN.—The Pauw linen manufacture is here alfo.on.a fmaller fcale. . — 

Aing.—A fmall manufacture of porcelain, or rather.earthen-ware,.a cup. and faucer. 
for 8/. alfo of linen for the table and fhirts. _ ee oa 5 Stes 
_ Larrour.—There is here a tannery, which was twenty-fiye years ago not.an incom. 
fiderable manufacture, that.is, before the excifes on leather were laid, but now reduced. 
ta. lefs than one fourth of what it.was;. at that time it ufed thirty-feven thoufand quyin- 
tals of bark, and.dreffed eighteen thoufand fkins,. but now.only, foyr thonfan “gift : 
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King’s ‘wood near the ‘town, which is extenfive, yield the bark, the price 40 to sof. the 
quintal; their water-mill grinds one hundred quintals a day; the bark cakes for fuel fell 
at 6 liv. the thoufand. They have one hundred and twenty tan pits, which give employ- 
ment to about one hundred men.’ The matter of the fabric complains bitterly of the 
tax, which is 2f/the pound on all forts of leather, fheep fkins excepted, and he is clear 
that it has deftroyed the manufacture. It is paid only when the drefled hides are taken 
- out of the warehoufe for fale, by which means the lefs capital on account of the tax is 
neceflary. 3 | 

AGrun.—The chief manufacture here is one of fail-cloth, very much decreaféd fince 
the war, which, while it lafted, gave it an extraordinary vigour; at that time 320 
workmen were employed in the houfe; now it has only one hundred and fifty in 
winter. There are now eighteen to twenty combers doing twenty pound of hemp a day, 
for which they are paid 8 liv. the quintal; in the war there were forty of them; three 
hundred and fixty pound of hemp per diem is therefore the amount of the fabric. All 
hemp ufed is raifed on the banks of the Garonne, and fpun in the country at the rate of 
-/. the pound for the beft thread. We viewed an apartment with eighty-four looms 
(they have one hundred and fixty in the houfe) that make eleven forts of fail-cloth for 
the royal navy, in general of twenty-two or twenty-four mches broad; the firlt is fold 
at 44f the auln, the fecond at 48; to prepare the hemp for combing, they grind it under 
a cylindrical {tone in a fort of ciftern; it is then divided into two forts for fails, and 
into a third for ropes. ‘They have many ftone cifterns for bleaching one hundred and 
fifty quintals of thread ata time, of which one man does the whole work by means of 
pumping the lixivium at once from the copper into all the cifterns. ‘The weavers are 
paid 5;/. the auln on an average. 7 

Befides this. fabric of hemp they have one of cotton, which is ftopped at prefent; one 
of printed linens, which is brifk, and another of ferges and other woollen ftuffs, which is 
carried on dy private weavers in their own houfes. | 
- CHATEAURAULT.—They have a manufacture of cutlery here, in which there is one 
circumftance that appears rather fingular, which 1s the fabric being carried on with fuc- 
cefs almoft without a divifion of labour. Every houfe in feveral {treets is a cutler’s fhop, 
with its little forge, tools, grinding-wheel, &c. and the man, with the affiftance. of ‘his 
wife and children, makes knives, fciffars, &c. &c. executing the whole procefs himfelf. 
which ina large fabric goes through fo many hands. As a foreigner I paid more than 
the fair: price for the fpecimens I bought, yet they were very cheap, vaftly cheaper than 
I could have believed poflible with a manufacture carried on in contradiction to a prin. 
ciple which [had erroneoufly conceived to be effential to cheapnefs; they make nails alfo. 
Fuel is no where cheap in France (unlefs it be in the foreft of the Lyonois,) yet here are 
hundreds of little forges burning, to execute what one would perform at a third of the 
vexpence. ee , . 3 . 

- ‘Fours.—The principal manufacture in this city is that of filk; they make flowered 
damafks and: plain ftuffs; there is a large building called the Manufacture Royale, it 
which many workmen were once employed, but none at prefent, as it is found more ad. 
vantageous to give the filk to the workmen, in order for their weaving it at their owr 
houfes, which feems an experiment that afcertains the benefit of thefe expenfive eftablith. 
ments ; the whole fabric has however declined exceedingly, and is at prefent at a very 
low ebb; nor are the men affured of conftant employment, which is the worft circum. 
ftance that can attend any fabric. Prices of weaving vary of courfe with the pattérns o: 
flowered filks; ene which I faw working, a very full pattern, was paid for at the rate o 
» liv. the avin, the price of the filk 38 liv. the auln, and to make the auln, émployec 
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the man, his affiftant, and his wife, two days, which earnings may be divided into 4of. a 
day for the weaver, 20/. for his afliftant, and 1of. for his wife, whofe bufinefs was only 
to adjuft the chain; the breadth 3 of an auln; the workmanfhip of this filk is therefore 
between + and 4 of the grofs value. 1 faw others working plain filks, in which the wo- 
men weavers earned 18 to 24/.a day, and men 3cf- They have alfo a fabric of ribbons, 
of which I bought fpecimens, but they are beyond comparifon dearer than the ribbons 
of Coventry. We were told that filk at ‘Tours employed two thoufand people, but I be- 
lieve the number is much exaggerated. | | 

They have fome woollen fabrics of no great account. 

They have alfo, as at Chateaurault, many cutlers, who make knives and f{ciffars of a 
higher price and much better; the fpecimens I bought appear to be cheap. Nails are 
an article alfo which gives employment here ; 1 found that a middling hand would make 
about one thoufand per diem, for which number he was paid 25/. It is to be noted, 
that a day’s work in all fabrics means fifteen or fixteen hours (except the time taken for 
meals) common labourer 10/. and food. 

‘The woollen manufacture of common f{tuffs is, by fome accounts given us, more con 


fiderable than that of filk. | 
gece — here is a fabric of fteel eftablifhed here by the Duke de Choifeul; in. 
it-are era ae hoes, files, &c. They fay that two hundred men are employed, but I 
faw no figns of more than one hundred; they work with charcoal, and alfo with coals. 
from the vicinity of Nantes. ‘They have alfo a fmall manufacture of buttons, another of 
woollen cloth for cloathing the troops, which, however, did not take root; there is at 
prefent one of coarfe woollen ftuffs, for the ufe of the lower people: thefe fabrics fhew 
how foftering and powerful is the hand of a prime minifter, in fixing what without him: 
would never be fixed at all; had this Duke continued in power, Amboife would foon. 
have become a confiderable city. | , 

Biois.—A fabric of very beautiful gloves, which employs about twenty-five hands ; 
here is alfo the fame cutlery as at Tours and Chateaurault; and they make liquorice 
cakes for coughs, &c. as at Pontefract. | 

Beauvais.— This is one of the manufacturing towns of France that feems the moft 
brifk and active in bufinefs. I viewed the tapeftry fabric, of which I had feen fome fine: 
{pecimens in the palace at Fontainbleau; their fineft works are in filk as well as in 
wor{ted ; they employ one hundred and fifty hands, and have another fabric connected 
with this in La Marche. 

I viewed the calico printing-houfe of Mefirs. Garnierdans and Co. vagich is upon fuch 
a {cale as to employ fix hundred hands conftantly ; there is no difference between this. 
fabric and fimilar ones in England, and all the patterns I faw were very common, feem- 
ing not to aim fo much at elegance or nicety of execution, as at the difpatch of a large — 
undertaking, yet Paris is their principal demand; they print a great quantity of Indian 
calicoes; their madder is from Alface. There are three other manufactures in the town, 
and all four employ about one thoufand/eight hundred hands; but the chief fabric is 
the woollen, which employs feven or eight thoufand hands in the town and the adjacent 
country. ‘They make, under various denominations, coarfe fluffs for the cloathing of 
the country people, for men’s jackets and women’s petticoats, &c. a truly ufeful and 1m- 
portant fabric, which works only French wool, and in general that of the country. There 
are alfo {tocking engines at work. : feos | a 

St.Gospin.—The fabric of plate glafs here is by far the greateft and moft celebrated im 
Europe; the inclofure is great, and the buildings are ona vaft fcale; one thoufand: 
eight hundred men are employed on the. works, and in the provifion, &c. of csi 
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I was fo fortunate as to arrive about half an hour before they began to run; there is a 
vat furnace in the-centre of the building ee the pats of melted metal, and on 
each fide of it a row of ovens with fimall turnaces for caflmg. An immenfe table of 
caft copper, as I judge by my eye (for I did not care to meafure any thing) twelve 
feet long and eight broad, by five inches thick, ftauds at the mouth of the annealing 
oven, heated by a furnace on each fide of it. When every thing is ready for running 
the glafs, a comis enters, the doors are bolted, and filence is proclaimed by one of the 
men ftriking an iron bar on the ground; tf any perfon fpeaks but a word after this, 
he is fined heavily. The turnace, in which is the melted glafs, is then opened, and the 
pots of eighteen inches diameter are drawn out; two men, receiving it upon a 
fort of barrow, wheel it to the table above-mentioned, where an iron crank {ufpended 
from a windlafs is fixed, and hoifting the metal, 1s emptied on tothe table. A great 
copper roller is pufhed over it, moving on two {trips or bars of iron or copper, the 
thicknefs of which determincs that of the intended plate of glafs, for the pot difcharging 
its contents between them, and the roller brought gradually over it, which flattens by 
its great weight the metal to the thicknefs of thofe bars; the glafs is then pufhed for- | 
ward from the table into the oven heated to receive it for annealing, or cooling gfa- 
dually, to prevent cracking. ‘The dexterity, coolnefs, freedom from confcGen, with 
which every thing is done, was very pleafing. i 

The grinding houfe is great ; the whole of that operation is performed by hand. The 
motive tor eftablifhing this manufacture here, in a fituation by no meaNs convenient 
for navigation, though the diftance is not great, was that alone of the plenty of wood. 
It is in the midft of a great foreft belonging to the Duke of Orleans, hired by- the 
company that carried on the manufacture. All the fuel employed is beech wood, 
to which circumftance they attribute the fuperiority of the French glafs to that of 
England. 

Sr. QuintTin.<They make here linen, cambric, and gauzes, fabrics that fpread all 
over the.country; for.all common goods they ufe the flax of the country, but for fine 
ones that from Flanders. 

CAMBRAY-—They make gauzes, cleres, and fome fine cambrics, called batiffes. 

VALENCIENNES.—Laces are here and in all the villages around a very confiderable 
manufacture; that of thirty to forty lines breadth, for gentlemen’s ruffles, is from 
17.0 to 216 livres (gl. 9s.) an auln, with all othcr prices lower; a pair of ruffles and 
a frill to 16 louis; the quantity for a lady’s head-drefs from 1000 livres to 2400 
livres. The poor women who do this exquifite work do not earn more than 20/a day, 
or at the utmoft 30f, ‘The fine cambrics are all woven in cellars for humidity of at- 
mofphere. | 

| facieeThis is one of the moft manufacturing, commercial, and induftrious towns 
in France; there is a manufacture royale of fine cloths made of Spanifh wool. Three 

calico-printers’ houfes, but not upon a very great {cale. ‘Their greateft trade is that 
of camblets, which employs many hands; they are made of the long combing wool 
.of Holland, Germany, Flanders, and what they can get from England, this being the 
fabric which ufes more Englifh wool than any other in France. ‘They have a cotton 
fabric of ftuffs for linings, &c. another of blankets; alfo one of filk ftuffs, which the 
proprietor refufed to let me fee, the only inftance of the kind I met with in the courfe 
of the journey; one may fairly conclude that he had nothing to fhew, inftead of the 
fecret he pretended to; add to thefe a fabric of porcelain. . 

_ Sr. Omers.—There is a manufacture of wortted ftockings, alfo of a kind of fluff 
called pannes, but the quantity not confiderable. Much wool is fpun. 
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-Anras.<—The only fabric of ‘any confequence is that of coarfe thread laces, which 
find a good market in Englands 91 hae a 3 

BrauvaL.—A confiderable manufacture of coarfe hemp and linens, facking, &e. 

AuMALE.—A fabric, of no great confequence, of coarfe woollens for the wear of 
_the common people. | | 

Rourn.—-The Manchefter of France. One of the moft commercial and manuface 
turing towns of the kingdom. They fay, that at prefent the velours and cotton toiles 
are the moft flourifhing: The fabrics fpread over all the country, they admit the vel- 
verets of England to be much cheaper, but aflert their pu/fmentiers of filk and cotton 
mixed, to be cheaper than any fimilar fabric in ngland; they have alfo fome woollens, 
but none fine, or deferving particular notice. Aflerted here that fpinning-cotton em- 
ploys 50,c00 perfons in Normandy. | 

Havere.—Cotton 265 livres the quintal. The duty on the export of French cotton 
rather more than 2d. per Ib. | oy 

PonT A DE MEX.—Viewed the manujudlure rcyale of leather here, having letters to 
Monfieur Martin the director. It confii!s of a confiderable tannery and curriery ; there 
ar&ninety-fix fats for tanning, and eighty workmen are employed. I faw eight or ten 
Engliltredrriérs ; there are forty of them. | 

Lhe price of raw hides from the butcher is at prefent 10 to 12f,a\Ib.3 a year ago 
only 6{, which was the price for three or four years palt; the rife they attribute to an 
arret of the parliament, prohibiting the killing any cow calf, which has made the {kins 
dear, and the high price of meat has had a yet greater effect. 

Foreign hides from Buenos Ayres are now 18/. the Ib. that were 1rof'; they have 
many from Ireland, which would be the belt, if it was not for the carelefs way of cutting 
them more than neceffary in killing. Vhe Irifh are the largeft hides. 

The bundle of bark is 30lb. (28 to 32), and the price per one hundred bundles, or 
three thoufand, is 150 livres, which is about 4l. 4s. aton; a few years paft ir was at 
80 livres; they bark all oak of ten years growth, preferring young to what is old. 
Some hides they drefs without lime, in the Jerley way; they drefs many hogs’ hides, 
and alfo goats from Sweden. They complain of the excife on leather, aflert that there 
weré once forty tanners in this town, but now not twenty, the declenfion owing to the 
duty of 2/ per lb. : 

Carn.—They make a great deal of filk lace here, alfo cotton and worlted ftock- 


J 
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ings. 
Ca RBOURG.—Near this place is a coniiderable fabric of blown plate-glafs, which 
Monfieur Depuy, the director, was fo obliging as to fhew me; about 350 workmen 
are employed, but before the American war there were 620; the works at Cherbourg 
have hurt it, as well’as grubbing up the foreft belonging to Monfieur. It is now fent 
to. Paris to be polifhed. | 
 Breracne.—Rennes.—Some fabrics, but not of confideration; linen for fhip-fails, 
hats, earthenware, dimities, fiamoifes, thread ftockings: fome years ago one of cotton, 
eftablifhed by Pircjon, author of a pamphlet Commerce de la Bretagne, but it was not 
attended with any fuccéfs, and died with him. : 
 $t. Brizux.—Received here fome information concerning the linen fabric of Bre- 
tagne. The merchants and factors chiefly refide at St. Quintin and Loudeac, fome at 
Pontivy and Uzelles; St. Maloes is faid to export to the amount of ten’millions. ‘he 
thread is {pun all over Bas Bretagne and bought up at markets, and woven into linen 
‘at thofe towns and their diftri€is; the loweft pricetis 34 to 38/ the auln; the next 4o — 
to sof. and foie, but little, is made fo high as 5 livres. ‘The greateft objcct,in the 
VOL. IV, ae fibrie 
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fabric is the bleaching to a great degree of whitenefs, which the Spaniards feem only 
to regard; to do this the manufacturers are forced almoft to rot it. Among other ope- 
rations to which they fubject it, is that of putting it in cafks of four milk for three or 
four months, but the linen that is only commonly bleached is {trong and excellent; the 
flax is all produced in Bretagne. a 

BELLE Iste to Moriaix Ponton.—Much {pinning of flax through all this country ; 
the flax of their own raifing; every farmer enough for the employment of the family ; 
the thread {ells at 30/- a lb. at Morlaix. 

Moruarx.—Much linen exported; thread fells at 45/. the lb.; fpinning is 12/: the 
Ib. I was fhewn fome fine thread that coft 3 livres rof the lb. and which will make 
cloth of 4 livres 10of. the auln. ‘The linen trade is now very dull, but flourifhed greatly 
in the war; the linens here are to://e de menage; that exported to Spain is here called 
toille de leon, and is whitened till rotten. 

Nantes.—Here I am affured that the linen fabric of Bretagne amounts to twenty- 
four millions. 

Examine fome of thefe linens that are for the Cadiz market; the fineft of all is 4 
livres 7/. the auln of Bretagne of soinches, and three fourths wide ; it has eighty threads 
in an inch Englifh: 3 livres 7/. the auln; 254 French inches broad, feventy threads to 
the inch Englifh; they are very white and much beaten. | a 

A confiderable fabric eftablifhed near this city in an ifland of the Loire, for cafting 
and boring cannon; the coals coft here 34 livres the 2ooolb.; they come by the river 
from the neighbourhood, and they calculate that the new {team-engine, now ereéted, 
will confume 100 livres a day. 

Viewed the cotton manufacture of Monfieur Pellonticr, Bourcard and Co. the Pruf. 
fian Conful, which employs about two hundred hands; he fpins (by jennies |, weaves 
and prints the cloth, but the conductor of it lays, that the Swifs fabrics of the fame fort 
are one-third cheaper, owing to their employing much more machinery, and to their 
men working far better and harder. Price of the beft St. Domingo cotton at prefent 
180 livres to 200 livres per quintal. | 

Anjou.—Angers.— All alive with {tocking engines, and an infinity of fpinning wheels; 
the ftockings are moitly of thread, but fome of wool; they have {pinning jennies for 
cotton; afabric of fail cloth, and fome calico printing. 

Maine.—Le Adans.—UHere are étamines, linen, fteckings, bleach grounds, &c, 
&e. 

NorMANDY.—Allencon.—Great quantities of hemp fpun and manufa@ured in all 
this country into table-lmen, theets, fhirts, &c. 

Gace.—Much {pinning of flax, which is brought from Flanders, the price 1 livre 
16/. the lb. and fell it fpun at 4 livres 10f. but varying much according to the finenefs ; 
a woman {pins a pound in a week. | 

FEvzrorur.—The fabrics here are chiefly cloths, and by far the greater part are of 
Spanifh wool, a fmall proportion of that of Rouffillon and Berri. The wools of Sego- 
via and the Leonoife are at § livres 12f. the lb. and 4 livres 10/- poid de Vifcount. It is 
fpun in the country for twelve leagues around; the price of fpinning is from 10 to 13/ 
the lb. average 11/. for which they fpin the fine Spanifh to the length of 825 aulns of 
Paris; a good fpinner will do a yoand ina day, but that is beyond the medium ; very” 
few however demand two days. ‘The carder has 6 to &/. a lb. 

Monfieur Grande has fome jennies, by which a woman fpins the work of eight. 

DarneTaL.—The chicf fabrics here are cloths, a fagon d’Elbceuf, efpagnolettes 
flannels, ratteens. Of thefe the principal are the efpagnolettes of five cighths breadth, 

se | and 
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and price § liv. 1of. to 9 liv. rof. for men’s waiftcoats, ladies’ habits, &. The wool is 
in general from Spain and Berri, but not the Spanith of the firft quality; the Berri isas 
good, or better than the Spanifh for this fabric. The fpinners are paid 14 to 16/2 the Ib. 
for which they fpin it to the length of fix hundred aulns. Carding is af. the pound, 
and no other than carding wool is ufed here. ‘The weaver 1s alfo paid by the pound, at 
1¢f. therefore the weaving and {pinning is nearly the fame price; many of all thefe hands 

“arein thecountry. ‘The maftcr manufacturers here aflert, that their fabrics are as good 
and as cheap as fimilar ones in }eneland, but they fell none thither. 

Louviers.—Monfieur Decretot’s fabrics of fine cloths at this place, are, I believe, 
the firft in the world; I know none in England, nor any where elfe, that can be com- 
pared with them ; the beauty and the great varicty of his productions remind me more 
of the fertility of Mr. Wedgewood’s inventions, than any other fabric I have feen in 
France. Monficur Decretot brings out fomething new ior every ycar, and-even for 
every feafon. 

‘The common cloths of this place are well known; but Monf. D. has now made fome 
{ the fineft and moft beautiful cloth that has ever yet been feen, of the pure undyed 
Peruwian, or Vigonia wool, if it may be fo called, for it is not produced by a fhecp ; this 
rifes to x.zaeakt-price of 110 liv. the auln, ths wide; the raw wool is 19 liv. icf. the 
pound, or thrice as dear as the very fineft Spanifh: other fabrics he has made of the 
wool of the chamois from Perfia. ‘The fineft cloth he makes of common wool unmixed, 
is of Spanith, at 6 liv. 4f- the pound, and the price 33 liv. the auln, {ths broad. Rayé 
en foie marbre +ths broad, 32 liv. Cajflorine rayé en foie, fame price and breadth. Of all 
thefe curious fabrics, as well as the wools they are made of, he very obligingly gave me 
{pecimens. 

View the cotton mill here, which is the moft confiderable to be found in France. They 
fpin to the length of forty thoufand aulns per pound, machinery in this mill faves in la- 
bour in the proportion of three hands doing the work of eight. It is conducted by 
four Englifhmen, from fome of Mr. Arkwright’s mills. This mill coft building 4oo,709 
livres. 

Near this town alfo is a great fabric of copper-plates, for bottoming the king’s thips ; 
the whole an Englifh colony. | 

CHampacne. —Rhecims.—There are about feven hundred malter manufacturers here, 
and ten thoufand perfons in the town and the country about it, fupported by the manu- 
factures. The fabric is not at prefent flourifhing, and the earnings of carders and fpin- 
ners but one half what they were. ‘he weavers are paid 12 liv. 10f for a piece of 55 
aulns, and $ an auln broad. : 

They make here razcaftors, marocs, flannels, burattés, the chain of almoft every thing 
of the wool of Champagne ; but the reft of Spanifh, or that of Berri; and thefe fine 
carding wools are combed for moft of the fabrics: they ufe befidesthefe wools much from 
Bourgogne and Germany, and fome from Rome, which are very bad, becaufe the fheep 
are clipped twice a year, which deftroys the texture of the wool. The woollens at 
Rheims amount to ten millions, and the trade of wine four or five millions. There are 
twenty-four thoufand pieces of woollen {tuffs annually ftamped, of fifty aulns each, and 
at the price of 110 to 120 liv. each. 

Lunevitte.—Here is a fabric of earthenware, that employs fixty to feventy hands, 
who earn 20 to 30/. a day; but fome painters to 24 liv. a week. Commdn plates by no 
means good, 3 liv. 1o/. per dozen. . . | 

IsENHEIM to Befort,— Many fabrics in this country efpecially calico printing. 


3c 2 Bour- 
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Bourcocne—Dijon.—Many ftocking engines, fome {pinning of cctton, and fome 
coarfe cloths made, but nothing of confequence, for the place does not fubfit by manu. 
factures. 
| Mont Cents.—Thefe are amongtt the greateft iron works in France, and owe their’ 
prefent magnitude entirely to Monf. de Calonne ; they were eftablifhed by Mr. Wilkin- 
fon from England, in the fame expedition into France, in which he fixed thofe on the 
Loire near Nantes. The iron mine is three leagues off, but thofe of coal on the fpot. 
They caft and bore cannon on the greateft {cale, having five {team engines at work, and 
a fixth building: they have iron ruads for the waggons, make coak of coal, al’ Anglois, 
&c. &c. Here is alfo a pretty confiderable cryftal glafs work, in which two Englifhmen 
are ftill left. There is no navigation, as neceflary as coals or iron; but the Charolois. 
canal is within two leagues, and they hope it will come here. 

AuTun.—No manufacture. 

Boursponnois — Moulins.—No fabric. 

AUVERGNE—Riom.—No fabric, except what cotton is fpun, &c. in the general hof- 
ital: F 
‘ CLERMONT.~In the mountains at Royau, &c. wool fpun 4o0/ lb. the fineft 50/.. 

fpinning 1lb. coarfe wool 10/: fine ditto 12 to 16/. | 


MarsE£ILLE.—Price of cotton, 1789, St. Domingo, 130 livres the quintal: 
Martinique, 120 
Salonica, 95 to Ico 
Smyrna, 100 to 115 
Cyprus, 100 to 105 
Acre, 100 to 110 
This place makes foap to the amount of 20 millions a year: the oil from Italy, the 
Levant, and Tunis. 


Caftile, 36 livres the quintal 
Blue, 365 
White, 37 


The trade of Marfeilles to the colonies not near equal to that of Bourdeaux. 


Lvons.—The import of raw filk into all France one million of lb. of 16 oz. The 
crop of all France the fame, but not fo good by 4 of the price. ‘The price of good 
filk 25 to 30 livres. The favric here 3 of all the kingdom, and its exports in manu- 
factured goods the weight. of one million of pounds. There are 12,000 looms, each 
employing five perfons, or 60,000, who earn on an average 25/. a day. ‘The men 
earn by wrought filks 45 to so/.;. but on plain ones 3c. Of the fabric here + of the 
Value is raw filk, and j.labour.  ‘Vhroughoué the kingdom in the hemp and flax fabrics + 
Jabour, and = raw materia!. In the left 20 ycars the manufacture here has augmented 
very little, if at all. 

They have a prohibitory law again{ft any loom being ere&ted without the city to a 
certain diftance ; and at Amiens there ts a prohibition again{ft working woollcn f{tuffs 
by lamp-light, for fear of greafing the ftaffs, yet here the fineft filks are thus 
wrought. _& : 

The advantageous fituation of Lyons, in refpect to its two great rivers, has no effet 
on the tranfport of its manulactures, for all go by land to Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and 
Strafbourg, &c. They have here an eftablifhment of Genevois callico printers, to the 
number of fix or feven hundred. | 
7 St. 


oJ « 
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St. Eriznnz EN Foret.—The iron fabrics now very flourifhing, coals almoft for 
nothing, and the fame at St. Chaumond ; a great ribbon trade alfo; forty pieces are 
made at a time by a machine turned by one man. 

The following details of French manufactures will explain feveral of them: they 
are extracted from the new Encyclopedie, in quarto, now-publifhing at Paris. 





Manufactures of Picardy. 
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Lvuoms Pieces. Price. | Total Value. 

liv. liv. 
Camelot poil, — — 350 3,000 | 380 1,140,000 
Camelot mi fote, — — 300 3,000 | 100 576,000 
laine, — — 450 39500 | 120 ' 420,000 
Baracans, &c. — — 7CO 12,000 | 130 1,560,00C 
Prunelles foie, — —_— 1,000 10,000 180 1,800,000 
- laine, oe — 650 7,800 |. AiG 897,000 
Paime poil, oo — 8Oo 79500 | 240 1,080,c00 
jacana, . — — 950 10,000 120 1,200,000 
Velours, mocquettes, trippes damas 45 45500 180. 810,000 
Alengons, etamines, vires, gazcs 300 3,609 200 720,000 
Sergcs, minorques, turquuiles, &c. 1,200 14,400 180 25592,000 
‘Vamifes, duroys, grains W’orge, ! 400 6,400 100 640,000 
Serges d’Aumale, Londres, &c.  — 2,000 16,000 | 100 1,600,000 
- de Blicourt, Crevecasur, &c. 1,500 2.4000 15 625,006 
Draperies nines, — — | 100 1,200) 4380 76,000 
-- - communes, oe — 600 75000 60 420,000 
Velours de coton, toileries, &c. 450 6,000 150 920,000 

Lotals. : - |-— 

\Etoffs de laine, — — 12,200 139,600 18,116,000 
Bas douzaines de patres, —- — 8,500 220,000 14 5,200,000 
Toiles, — — — 45300 60,000 50 3,000,000 

















: 25,020 26,316,00¢ 


Wool 
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Wool confumed. { 
Fiecce. Ib. live 
OF the coun: on — 3,220,000; at 22 /./3,520,000 
From Holland, said — 180,0C0) at 40/0] 360,000 
England, _— — 200,00C! at 32/.| 320,00c 
Germany, on = 100,00C} at 22/.| 110,000 
397 00,000 453 10,000 | 
| Spun. 
Turcoin, — 60,0008 liv. rof.| 510,000 


Germany, 
Poil de chevre, 
Sole, 


‘Cieemamainse> 
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cescaees 
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Spinning of 3,680,00olb. 








at 6 or 7/. the lb. of phneaa of all forts at 9 livresthe piece -..- 
Weaving 150,000 pieces at 28 livres the piece, 12,000 looms making 





100,000)7 liv. 700,000 

220,00015 liv. 10f. |1,200,000 
20,000]35 liv. 700,000 liv. 

: Jyh 20,700 
4510,700 
1,3 50.500 








each 14 or 16 pieces, and gaining about 280 livres per annum - 39429,90" 
Dyeing the materials fpun and not {pun, — - ees 190,06 
Merchant’s profits on raw materials and manufacturers, — — 153 9,000 

a) 

Value of 150,000 pieces going from the hands of the manufa¢turer, 175 1 0,020 

Drugs, colours, &c. — — — — 520,70: 
Nett profit, ~— — — — 2,000,000 

20,4.90,0 © 

Draperies Fines. Cotton Velvets. 

| livres. livres. 
Spanifh wool 330 bales of Cotton 40,000lb. at 48/5 — . g6,coo 
acolb. at sliv.perlb. -—- 330,00C Spinning, — — 96,000 

Sixty-fix lb. of wool in a piece Fabrication of 2,860 pieces at 

of broad cloth, 1coo pieces, raf. — -—— 60,000 

and confume 66,ocolb. of Dycing, &c. — — 82,000 

wool; the piece of 24 aulns Profits, ai — 36,000 

at 25 liv. 600 liv. and for 

1000, — — 600,000 370,009 

Linen, Thread, and Cordage. 
livres. livres. 
Hemp for linen, 4, 5, or Weaving, 4,300 looms at go 
~ 600,000 raw, at 30 liv. the liv. to 160 liv. _— 490,000 

100, — 1,350,000 
Reduced to 3,c00,coo Ib. at Seventy thoufand pieces at ‘65 

af: {pinning, oe 1,050,000 liv. materials, — 4,200,000 
Flax 2,000,0.9 Ib. at 40 liv. Hemp and labour on thread, ) 

the 100 sce 800,c00 _— packthread, and cordage —- 2,000,000 
Reduced to 1,200,000 Ib. at 

ic/. ipinning, — 608,000 6,200,000 


Boneteriés 
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Boneterie. | 
livres. livres. 
Woolofthecountry, 800,000lb, Labour and profit, — 19,000,000 
at 25/. — I ,C00,000 | —— 
Holland, 250,000 at 40/. 500,000 32,870,000 
Flax 100,000 at 10/. 50,000 es 
Cotton ———— 2,500 at 40/. 1,000 | 50,000 workmen at 149 liv. 7,000,000 
——e 50,000 women at 70 liv. 39 500,000 
Materials — 1,555,000 | 150,000 children at 40 live 6,000,000 
Labour — 35125,0720 ; 
Profit — 520,000 16, 500,000 
— Profit — 2,500,000 
55200,090 
Recapitulation. ——— 19,000,000 








Total value of raw materials, 12,879,000 








































Draps, - - | 16 liv. 1¢/. 
) Royales, a - | 10 liv. 
Elbeeut, ) Calmouces, =  - ‘| 16 liv. 
Alpagas, -= #4» g liv. 
9,038,400 
Louviers-—~-draps fins, - - | 24 liv. 3,196,800 
( Draps, ~ - | 14 liv. 
| | Ratines, - - 12 liv. 
Rouen, < Ffpagnolettes croifees, 5 liv. 
| ———- ——— liflees, 4 liv. icf, 
} | Flanelles, - - 2 liv. rc/. 
| 1,021,190 
| 
| ( Draps, - - {18 hiv. 199,00 
| Ratines, - - (12 liv. 10/. 171,000 
Darnetal, ¢ Efpagnolettes croifees, 5 LNs 1,630,000 
| aie ees liflees, 4 liv. 10/, | 309,600 
Flanelles, . . 3 liv. 1,350| 160,coo 















25470,400 














1597 20,790 
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The draperies of Darnetal may be taken on an average at 2, 500,000 Livres, blankets 
If every thing is included, the lainages 
of the Generality -will rife to 18,000,000 livres, and linens to the double. 


not mcluded, which are 4 or 500,000 livres. 











| M lanufadtures of Champagne in i782, taken by Mon J: Taillardat, Infpccior of that 



































Province. 

Places. Denominations. Price per auln. |No. Pieces] = Value. 
Chalons. F fpagnolettes, - | gliv. icf 1,8Co} 226,800 
Quippes. Serges drapées, - i 16° 3,000! 322,600 

- (Draps de Silefia, = 4 10 11,50C] 2,300,009 
Dauphins and Marocs, 1 5 tO 3.5 | 27,5001 3,100,000 
Pernctuelles, - : 3 12 40 7,000. 
Drocuets,etamines, burats, | 
Reims & Environs. voiles, - - | 5 5 tO 3 &| 22,000 aoe ey 
Imperiallcs flanelles, - 2to 4 § 500} 836,000 
Bluteaux, - - |17 to 88 p. 3,460 67,60C 
Couvertures, - 420: = Ds 30,000] 660,0C0 
| Toiles de Chanvre, - 1 af. 2,300} 110,00U 
Dauphins and Marocs, eta- 
: mi lles, ferges, | 1 §to32 10 Oo ° 
Rhetal & Environs. nes, flanelles, ferges, 5 103 4150 45 0,00 
) Draps facon de Sedan, - [22 hiv. { 30 26,400 
Toiles de chanvre, ~ |b -4 420 20,200 
Toiles decoton and bafins, | 1 tog liv.) 56,000; 4,000,000 
r: ° F e - 2 J to 10 OD O 
lroyes & Environs. Serges, frocs, oe 5 tO 3 3+? : aaa 
Draps and ratines, - | 6 to 10 10 $50] 122,400 
Efpagnolettes, —- - | 4lhiv. of 1,000] 140,000 
Chaumont, &c. Droguets, = - I 10 1,500] 100,0C0 
Vancouleurs. Siamorfes, toiles de coton, fil, 
&e. - ° - | 115 to 3 10 £4300} 189,0C0 
|g sto0lts FytOO 165713 9300 
Boneterte en Coton. 
Looms.—Troyes, - - - - 400 
Arcys and Aube, - - - 280 
In thirty villages mear ditto, - - 300 
Vitry la Francois, - - - 24 
‘Vancouleurs, - = - ° 20 
Chalons, - - - - i2 
1046 





Each loom mékes per annum one hundred dozen pairs of {tockings or bonets, worth one 
with another 24 livres, or 104,600 dozen, and 2,510,400 hvres, of which 3ds are la- 


bour and profit. 


In 
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About twelve thoufand dozen pairs of ftockings and bonets at Chaumont, Vignory, 
Joinville, Vitry, and Chalons, at. 50 livres the dozen, or 360,000 livres *. _ 


Boneterie in all France. 





fooms. 
Boneterie of filk, ~ - ° « 17,500 
Wool, - - - ° 24,500 
Cotton, « ~ ~ - 14,500 
Thread, ~ - - 72590 
Produce of which 55 to-60,000,000 livres, - 64,000 





Lace. | 


“* [he laces they make at Valenciennes, employ about 3600 perfons, and are an object 

of 408yeoerdivres, ofwhich the flax is not more than ;',. The thread fells from 24 
livres to 700 livres the pound. The lace-makers at Dieppe earn 7 or 8/. a day, a few 
10 to :6f. There are’eight or nine thoufand point-makers at and about Alengon. At 
Argentan they work t. 500,c00 livres; and in all France about 1,200,000 livres. 


Silk. 


In 1780, there were in Lyons one thoufand eight hundred to two thoufand looms 
conftantly employed on ftockings, making one thoufand five hundred pairs a day, at 9 
livres, or 4,000,000 livres per annum for 450,000 pairs. 


livres. looms, 
Raw material 3, - 2,600,900 In all France, in 1756.—Lyons, 18,000 
Labour, ~ - 1,600,000 Nifmes, 3,000 
Profit +s; ~ - 400,000 Tours, 1,350 
Paris, 2,000 
4,000,000 - 
24,350 


Manufacture of Lyons in 1768, extracted from the regifter of the Capitation and 
Vingtiemes. 


Merchants, - : 410 Ditto in 1788. 
Mafter workmen, . 4,203 Looms employed, si 91335 
Looms, : - 11,007 Ditto not employed, - 51442 





14,777 


Rent of their houfes 811,667 livres. Total value. of the fabric 60,009,000 livres, of 
which 18,000,000 livres labour. Weight of filk 2,000,000lb. 
Silk and iron in the Forez of the Lyonnois. 
7 * Enc. Meth. Man and Art. tei 10. 
1 VQkadVe 2D The 


at 


wrought 60 livres the roo. 
‘The manufathi 
piftols.. Pha ee, 





Ribbons : amount to '9,000;000 livres, 
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The clincaillerie of St. Etienne 4,009,000 Ib. of i iron, at 21 livres the 100, price 


Woollens at Lodeve in Languedoc. 


Grifblancs for the troops, 
Blues and reds, 
Draps, — 
Pinchinats, . 
Croifees, 
Tricots, 
Ratines, 


> 


PITitil 


pieces. 
6,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
300 
1,200 
100 


13,600 


at 6 liv. 
at 9g liv. 
at 8 liv. 


* 


10/ 
10/; 


at 6 liv. — 


at g liv. 
at 2 liv. 


gf. 


uP of arms for; export conlumes rsa00.o00lb, 62,000 mu kets and 


livrés. 


624,000 
304,000 


136,000 
288,000 
43200 
92,800 
12,000 


1,500,000 


i 1 Nef 


Total French exportation to the J.evant 1 8,000,000 livres, of which 12,000,000 livres 
in draperies and bonets fagon de Tunis. - 


s # 


Clermont. 


Account of a bale of 20 half pieces of Londrins feconds. 


Wool, 550 lb. at 38/. 


Lifieres (lift, ) - 
Oil, - ” 
Spinning, : 
Weaving, - 
Soap, 

Dyeing, - 
Cocheneal, - 


- 


Total including all other charges, 


Account of 100 bales, 


Wool, _ : 
Oil, foap, and drugs 


: 


Carriage, commiffion, and profit, 


Labour, 2 » 


=» 


livres. 


5 $0,000 


150,000 
110,000 


Be ha ide 


1,200,000 


- Poollens 


POPREe as pean ae: ES RA LATE, SOM NS ce CEE * 
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+ : - ie 4 a o , i é . a: . ; : ; . | : : Woollens at Sedan. : : 
"Wool, = sagt 
Hair, comm omer 
net” i. — — 


A Piece of black Superfine 





iv sis, 

376 to 496 

13 to 30 

vem 12 to 14 
4 to 4 

3to 3 

69.t9 go 

34 to. 53 





Ty liv. f. lw 
Sioa the “Aik, 422 en furge, at 4 liv. B/. — 188 2 
"Ditto for the trame, 65} en furge, at 4 liv. 8/. _ 287 2 ot 415 4 
Carriage of 1oblb. wool, _— a 5 8 
Spinning, — ~—_ —_ ne 87 18 | 
Weaving 105 aulns, meaf. de Brabant, at 1o/- — 5210. 
Dyeing, — — 100 Oo 
Wear and tear of implements, = = — = —_ 14, 0 
Houfe, clerks, &c. me 14 0 
749 
42} aulns, at 23 liv. 10/; owe 1004 liv. 12/. 
749 ° 
Manufaéturer’s profit, | a 255 12 
In 1767. 
Looms, en _ — — 713 
Pieces, — — — one 32556 | 
Spanifh wool, wee — cal 864,10slb. 
Wool er hair for felvages, & ce —_— 1335751Ib. 
Oil, - —_ _ _ 161,158 
‘of which olive, on _— — 1445373 
———e= COlefeed, — 19,879 


Linen for envelopes, 1,188 pieces of 08,4 §50 aulns. 


Many interefting particulars concerning the fabrics of Normandie, : are found in the 
Obfervations de la Chambre du Commerce de Normandie, fer le Traité de Commerce. entre la 


France lS P dagleterre. 
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Pe re re ea | Linens. | | _ fee 
, Jn the generality of Rouen are made, in an average year, 500,000 pieces, worth, as 
they pafs from the hands of the manufadiurer, 45 to 50,000,000 liv. of which ids are 


Jabour-and profits. 
| Woollens. 


The cloths and other ftuffs of Louviers, d’Elbceuf, Rouen, Darnetal, Andley, Evreux, 
and other places in the generality of Rouen, may be eftimated in a common year at 34,000 
pieces, which are worth at the confumer’s price about 20,000,000 liv. half of which is. 
raw material, and half labour and profit. 


Cotton. 


“The Joneteria en coton at Rouen, amounts to 18,000 dozen of pairs of ftockings and. 
caps, and as many more in the country, the value of the whole 1,60c,000 liv. to. 
2,€00,000 liv. ds of which are labour and profit. The dbaues tamerie of cottons alone, 
employs in France 15,000 looms. , 


Sundries. 


The other articles of manufacture in Rouen and the generality, fuch as ribbons, fun-. 
dry woollens, tanneries, earthenware, plating, &c. will raife the preceding fums to 80 
or g0,000,000 liv. in acommon year, confequently thefe fundries amount. to. 16 or 
18,000,000 liv. and half of all on an average is labour and profits. 

Louviers fabricates annually 4400 pieces of cloth. 

Elbceuf fabricates 18,000 pieces of cloths and ftuffs. 

Darnetel makes 7800 pieces of cloths, ratines, efpagnolettes, and flannels, without in~ 
cluding couvertures. 

Vife makes eight thoufand pieces of cloth, but the fabric is much fallen; for thirty 
years together it made twenty-fix thoufand pieces per annum. 

Valognes and Cherbourg were once famous for their cloths, and fabricated to the 
amount of near four thoufand pieces, at prefent they make three or four hundred. 

Lifieux, and an hundred parifhes in the environs, fabricates fifty or fixty thoufand. 
pieces woollen ftufls called frocs, flannels &c. 


Earnings of Manufacturers, 


1787-—Picarpiz.—Montreuil.—By ftockings, 20/. a day. 

Abbewille.— By cloths, &c. 25/f. 
Amiens. —Cloths, 18 f. to 25 fi to 40f. | 
~" Breteuil.— ron, 30f> | 

Orveanois-—Orleans.— Woollen caps, men 26/, boys 7/ {pinners 14/. carders 31 
fugar refiners 26/. oe 

Berry.— Chateauroux,——Woollens, men 20/. boys &/. {pinners &/. ; 

La MarcuHe.~-Woren and girls employed in keeping cattle, fpin wool and hemp ;. ' 
‘for thread of Yhe'latter they have 24 the pound, for coarfe, 6/ for fine; for wool 3 to” 
af. the pound ; they muft work very hard in the fields to fpin one pound of coarfe thread 

| 33 a | in 
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iri a’ day; when they work for themfelves they give their yarn and thread to a weaver, 
who makes the ftuffat sor6/theauln, is oe a 
Limosin.—Limoges.—=Stuffs and china men 17/. boys 9/- weavers are paid 5 or 6, 
the auln, and’ earn 1¢/..a day; in the porcelain fabric fome earn 120 liv, a month. 
Brive. —Silks, gauzes, and cotton men 27/ boys 5 f. | | 
GultEnNE.—Cahors.—Woollens, men 20/. fpinners 8/5 os. © 
Montauban.—Silks, women 10 /. woollens, men 25 /- {pinners 8/2 combers 30 /- 
St. Martori.— Woollen ftuffs, men 24/. {pinners 5 /. women 8 /, | 2 
Bagnere de Luchon.—Cobalt, men 27/2 : i, & 
Lanovepoc.—Ni/mes.— Silks, men 20 to 40 /. a man will make a pair of filk {tock. 
ings in a day if he is a good hand, he is paid 40 /. for them, out of which he muft pay 
for the engine and oil for his lamp ; the engine cofts 4 to 500 liv. women alfo work at 
it, common earnings of either, by means of this tool, 30 to 35 /. | 
Gange.—Silk ftockings, men 32 / and fome particular hands, by making the fineft 
ftockings, up to 36 liv. the pair, will earn 5 liv. a day. | ; 
~ Wscloatiz- Clothspamev.28 / filk ftockings 35 / cotton 35 /. .fome.in cotton are faid to 
earn even to sof. ar, 
Beg de Rieux.--Londrins, men 18//. filk ftockings 35/. 
GulEnNE.—Pau.—Linen, men 24 /. from 18 to 40/ they.are paid 20 /.for weaving 
a handkerchief. | | 
Navarens.—Flax, a pound before {pinning fells for 30/. {pinning it to a middling dee 
gree of finenefs adds 30/ more, or 3 liv. in all, but much {pinning improves it only 20 /. 
a good hand will fpin a.pound a day, in common a-woman earns 7 to 12/..weavers 15 
to 3c /. generally 20 /- 
Bayonne.—Spinning flax,.10 to: 11 f. a day. 
Airé.—Linen 15 to 25 /. 
Leitour.—Vannery 15 to 30/. 
Agen.—Hemp weavers 15 to 22 /.. 
TouRAINE.—-Jours.—-Silk weavers, men 3o/.. boys 20/.. women a3/. nate 
lors, 25 //. | a : 
Amboife.—Steel, men 36 /. women 18 /. | 2+ 
Ispe oF France.—JDeauvais.—Tapeftry, men 40 f..boys 5 f..fome to too /. calico 
printers ro liv. to 25 liv. a week, none under. 10 liv. women pencillers 20 /. a day, pat- 
tern drawers to 150 louisa year, feveral at 10a,-woollens 20 to j0/. 
PICARDIE.—St Gobin.—Glafs, men 20 to 40 /.. 
St. Quintin. —Linen, cambric men 20 /. fpinners 15 f, and even to 20/. 
Cambray.—Gauzes, cleres, &c. 20/. in general, fome 30, and a very few to 40/ 
Valenciennes. — Lace. makers 20 to 30 //. for the fineit.. 
Lille. —Woollen ftuffs 20 to 35 /, many to 40/.. 
St. Omers. —Stockings 22 /. {pinning wool, women 9 f- 
Airé.—Spinning wool g/ to 10 /. | | | 
Arafs.—Laces, women earn 12 to 15 /. a day, ftockings 24/ to 30//. 
’ Beauval.— Weavers of linen 30,/. fpinners 3 pound, at 4/. per day, or 12//. if good 
ands.” | , ‘s 
Aumale.—Weavers 22 /. women fpinners 7 /. 
Rouen. —- Weavers 30 /. by the piece, that is 24 to 40/. fpinners 8 to 12// | 
Yvetot.—The poor here, and the fame at Rouen, buy their cotton, fpin it, and then . 
felithe yarn; at prefent they give 4 liv. 5/- per pound for the cotton, and when {pun 
| “it 
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it at § liv, ro4 to gliv. 15 / and 6 liv. and earn in general atout 12/,.a day; children’ 
begin at fix or feverr years old. © Very little wool fpun, as the whole country is employed 
oncotton, a re ee ee ee 

"Havre.—The country people can buy their cotton at 300 liv,. the quintal, which is,to 
the ‘quintalof Parisas 108 is to 100; at Rouen it is 105; they have 40/- a pound for 
{pinning it, and a woman earns 16 fa day. I was here aflured, that none of the cotton , 
mills ‘of France were on a great eftablifhment, as I‘fhould find when I viewed them ; 





mich talked of only at a diftance.’ - 


“Pont a de Mer.—t{n the tannery and curriery here the men earn from 24f. to 4 liv. 


a day. | | 
“Caen. --Silk lace; 15 women, fome fo high as <0. a se ga 
"Bayeux.—Lace of filk-and thread, women earn.in common to to 12/- but fome 29 
tow © | | | : | | 


Ay 


Cherbourg. —Blown plate glafs, blowers 40.to.40 /. loweft workmen 24 / 

*Breracwy.— Rennes. —Sundries, 25/2 a day. | 
St. Bricux.—Spinning wool 8 /. to ‘of. per pound. ; | ae 
St. Quintin, Londeac,' €8c.~ Linen, weavers g /- an auln, anil do four ina day of 

/ common work, 30 to 36 /. common wages, fpinners 10 to zo, ut the latter very un- 
: common. ) 4 
‘Ponton.-— Many {pinners'donot earn more'than ¢ /. a day, to hours. 
' Morlaix.—-For {pinning 12, a pound; and do it in three days befides family bu- | 
i finefs. | | 
ANJOU. Weavers, 8/. per auln, and do 3 or 4 a day. 
_ dngerss—«Weavers 30 to 35/. {pinners 5 to 8 /, more by wool than by cotton or 
i flax, one pound. of.flax in a day for 6/. ; one pound of fine cotton, three days to a week, 
and for 30,/, | 

»Maine.— Guefceland —Spinning hemp, do half a pound at 10/. the pound, but a 

: i! 3. ete ag will do a pound. | | 
 NorMANDI£.—Alencon.—8 fa day by {pinning hemp, and 10, and even to 12 and 
116f/but-this is-only for the fineft of 56 / the auln. 

‘ Gacé.—Spinning flax yf a day, which is rather more than they gain by hemp. 
Elbeuf.—Spinning wool 54 to 11/. weavers 30 to 35 /. | 
Darnetel.—Spinning wool 8 to 12/. a man carding 20 to 28 /. weaving 24 'to 30/. 

Loyviers.——Spinning wool 12 /. weavers 24 to 35/. and the highelt wages earned 

“AB fe | ree 7 
La Roche Guyon.—Spinning cotton, good ones earn 12and.45/ ‘Spinning hemp 10 
to 12 f. the pound, and one pound in two days. | | 
_ Cyampacne.—Rheims.—For carding and fpinning, are paid by the chain and gain 
‘6 f. a day, at prefent 12 /, when the fabric was flourifhing, a weaver, that is a good’hand, 
-20to 25/. a day by the piece, but he has to pay a child, if he has none of his own, 3 or 
4. out of it. 7 

_ ‘Bourcocne.— Mont Cenis.—Forge men 30 to 40/. | 

A‘overone.— Clermont —Inthe mountains, 

Vet ray.—Le Puy —Making lace, earn 4 to 3 fa day. 

Wrvarass.—Pradelles.—Ditto, 7 or 8 /. and fome up to 20,/. 
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ae Earnings. — | | | : 


_ Average earnings of all the fabrics, of the men 26 /.— Of the women 15 /,-—Of fpin. . 
ners, 9/. Thefe earnings are, without any doubt, much under thofe of fimilar manu- 
factures in England; where I fhould apprehend the men earn, upon an. average 20d. a- 
day or 40/; the women od. or 18 /. and fpinners I have fhewn (Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. ix.) toearn 6} or 12} f. The vaft fuperiority of Englifh manufactures, taken in 
the grofs, to thofe of France, united with this higher price of labour, is a fubjeét of great. 
political curiofity and importance; for it fhews clearly, that it is not the nominal cheap- 
nefs of labour that favours manufadtures, which flourifh moft where labour is nominally 
the deareft—perhaps:they flourifh on this account, fince labour is generally in reality the, 
cheapeft, where it is nominally the deareft; the quality of the work, the fall and dexte- 
rity of performance, come largely into the account; and thefe muft, on an average, de- 
nend very much on the ftate of eafe in which the workman lives. If he be well nourifhed 
and cloatheasivedaieconftitution kept in a ftate of vigour and ativity, he will perform 
his work incom,ara Wetter than a man whofe poverty allows but a fcanty nourifhment. 
There is doubtlefs gia luxury amongft the manufacturing poor in England; there is 
little amongft thofe ott".ance; this apparent evil has grown fo regularly with the prof- 
perity of Englifh fabrics, that I am not too ready to confider it fo great an evil, as to 
demand any laws or regulations to reprefs it, which have been injudicioufly called for by | 
fome writers ; inconveniencies, indeed may flow from it, but they are fo intimately can- 
nected with the fources of profperity, that to touch them might be dangerous: the hid-. 
den benefit is concealed fometimes beneath the apparent evil ; and by remedying the in- 
convenience, the advantage might be loft. It is thus fometimes in the natural body, 
and I believe often in the political. | - 

It isa remarkable cicumftance in the agriculture, or rather in the domeftic.csconomy. 
of France, that the culture of hemp or flax, for home ufes, pervades every part of the 
kingdom. It is a curious queftion how far this is beneficial or not to the general: in-. 
terefts of the national profperity. On the one hand, in favour of this fyftem it may 
be urged, that national profperity being nothing more than the united profperity of 
fingle families, if any fuch article of ceconomy be advantageous to individuals, it mult 
be fo to the nation at large; that it cannot fail of being beneficial to a poor man’s 
family to have the women and children induftrioufly employed on clothing the:whole, 
rather than forced to buy’ fuch articles at an expence of money which they may not be 
able to procure. By means of indultry, thus exerted, a poor family is rendered as.in-. 
dependent as its fituation admits. All of them are likewife warmer, and more com- 
fortably cloathed, as far as linen is concerned, than if it were bought; for wjatever. 
demands money, will be confumed with much more caution than if the refult merely. 
of labour, Thefe arguments are unan{werable ; yet there are others, on the contrary, 
that alfo deferve attention. If it be true, that national profperity depends on individu- 
als, and that whatever carries comfort into the cottage of the poor man, adds propor- 
tionably to the mafs of national enjoyment, it muft alfo be equally admitted, that what- 
ever renders a people nationally flourifhing and rich, reflefts back on the loweft claffes. 
a large fhare of, and intimate conneétion in, fuch wealth and profperity confequently, 
if domeftic manufaétures of this fort be injurious to the great mafs of national interelts, . 
in a ftate of combination, they muft, in fome meafure, be individually fo in a ftate of 

1 | | | feparation,. 
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feparation. A modern fociety flourifhes by the mutual exchange of the produéts of 
land for the manufactures of towns; a natural connection of one with the other ; and 
it may be remarked, that in proportion as this exchange is rapid from a great confump- 
tion, in fuch proportion will a people generally flourith. If every family in the coun- 
‘try have a patch of flax or hemp for its own fupply of.all the manufactures founded on 
thofe materials, this beneficial intercourfe of the country with the town, is fo farcut off, 
and no circulation takes place. If the practice be good in flax, it is good in wool; and 
every family fhould have a fufficient number of fheep, to cloath themfelves in woollens ; 
_and if every little village have its little tanner, the fame fuppofition may extend to lea- 
ther. A patch of vines furnifhes the beverage of the family; and thus, by fimple do~ 
mettic induftry, all wants are fupplied : and a poor family, as it would be improperly 
called, would have no occafion to refort to market for any thing to buy. But if it go 
thither for nothing to buy, it ought to go thither with nothing to /e//,; this part of the 
.theory is abfolutely neceflary, for the town has the power of buying only in confequence 
of having that of felling ; if the country buy nothing of the town, afluredly the town 
can buy nothing of the country. Thus it is, that in every combination on thefe fub. 
jects, a minute divifion of the foil into fmall properties always attacks the exiftence-of 
towns, that is to fay, of what Sir James Stewart calls the jy; bands of a fociety. A 
countryman living on his own little property, with his family adullrioufly employed in 
manufacturing for all their own wants, without exchange, connection, or dependence 
on any one, offers, indeed, a fpectacle of rural comie** but of a {pecices abfolutely in- 
confiftent with the profperity of a modern fociety; and were France to confit of no- 
thing elfe, the whole kingdom would become a prey to the firft invader. Upon fuch 
4 fyftem all taxes muft ceafe, and confequently all public force be annihilated. The 
whole routine of life would be as well carried on without, as with money, and he who 
has of neceffity land and commodities only, ‘could pay no taxes but in kind; in other 
words, could pay none at all. However plaufible, therefore, the arguments may be in 
favour of thefe domeftic manufactures, there are not wanted reafons that militate power- 
fully again{t them. 

' Ina cafe of this kind a reference to fa& is more valuable than reafoning. The poor 
in France abound very much with thefe fabrics, and are very miferable; the poor in 
England hardly know fuch athing, and are very much at their cafe; but in Wales, 
Scotiand, Ireland, and fome of our counties, moft backward in point of agriculture, 
the fy{tem is found; and precifely in the pooreft diftrids of the three kingdoms. It is 
‘with regret that I feel myfelf obliged to differ in opinion fo often, on political fubjeéts, 
from a man of fuch diftinguifhed abilities as the Count de Mirabeau; but upon this 

gubjeét he gives an opinion decifively in favour of thefe {cattered domettic manufactures, 
Yedvancing the following ftrange affertion; Les manufactures réunies, les enterprizes de 
quelqucs particuliers qui fuldent des ouvriers au jour la journée pour travailler & leur compte 
ne feront samais un objet digne attention des gouvernemens*, If there be truth in this 
idea, the fabrics eftablifhed in towns, in which a mafter manufacturer employs the poor, 
are good for peas Thole of Lyons, Rouen, Louviers, Elboeuf, Carcaflonne; Car- 
caffonne; Manchefter, Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. are of no account, and do not 
confer national profperity. It would be. wafting the reader’s time to refute formally 
fuch opinions. The facts are too notorious, and the arguments too obvious to dwell 


* Dela Monarchie, Pruffenne, tom. 3. p. 109. 
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Of the Influence of Manufactures on Agriculture 


NorManpvie.—Rouen to Larentin.—A noble foil and full of manufa&tures, but the 
mott execrable hufbandry I have yet feen; every field a béd of weeds and couch. 
Yvetet.—A noble track of land; richer or deeper loams hardly to be feen, but all 
miferably cultivated ; an exception to the common cafe in France, where fine foils are 
ufually well cultivated: the crops in this country are a perfect contraft to the foil. 
Havre.—Vhis whole country, from Rouen, the Pays de Caux, ‘is a region more of 
manufactures than agriculture. The fabric is what the great population of this diftrict 
depends on, their farms being but a fecondary object. The number of fmall proper- 
ties, and confequently population, is very great, which is the reafon for the price and 
rental of land through this country, being vaftly out of proportion to the produéts.’ 
Landlords alfo divide their farms according to the demand, as the rife of rent tenipts 
it; but he often finds himfelf depending for the rent of his land, on the profperity of a 
fatric., -2esubolecountry forms a curious fpectacle; a valt fabric, and an immenfe 
employment, and po lation having becn abfolutely mifchievous to agriculture. ‘This 
has been the refult throughout the Pays de Caux, the foil of which may be ranked 
among the fineft in France. Hadit beena miferably poor, rocky, or barren territory, 
the refult would have been beneficial, for the fabric would have covered fuch a diltriét 
with cultivation. But the farmers of the Pays de Caux are not only manufacturers, 
but have arrinclination alfo for trade; the large ones engage in commercial fpeculations 
at Havre, particularly in the cotton trade, and fome even in that of the Weft Indies. 
This is a moft pernicious and mifchievous circumftance; the improvement of their cul- 
tivation being never the object or refult of their growing rich, but mercly the engaging 
more largely in trade or manufacture. If they gct a fhare in an American adventure, no 
matter whether thiftles and decks cover their fields. | 
Breracne.—St. Bricux.—Meeting here with a linen merchant, and fome other 
well-inftru€ted perfons, I demanded information concerning the ftate of hufbandry in 
the central parts of the province, and particularly the diftriéts in which the great linen 
manufa@ture (one of the moit confiderable in Murope) is carried on. All T had feen of 
the province was fuch a wretched and almoit deferted walte, that | fuppofed the other, 
parts much better. I was informed, that the whole province was alike, except the 
bifhoprick of St. Pol. de Leon; that where the linen fabric was chiefly eltablifhed, there 
hufbandry was moft neglected, from the people depending on their linen alone; that 
this {tate of things could not be helped, as it was impoflibie to attend both to their fa- 
bric and their land; and the former being found of the molt importance, the latter was 
left quite neglected; and that the /andcs in the linen parts of the province, were 
“enormous. | 
L’Oricnt.—Here, in converfation concerning the waftes of Bretagne, I was again 
affured, that the /andes were of very great extent in the linen country of Pontivy, Lou- 
deac, Moncontour, and St. Quintin; and that what is cultivated is as rough as any [ 
have feen; for the weavers are amongit the very worft farmers in the province, . 
Auvergnac.—A perfon intimately acquainted with every part of the province, in- 
formed me, that the linen fabric in Bretagne is almoift gk found amidi{t bad agricul, 
ture, which he attributed to their always fowing hemp or flax on their beft lands, and 
neglecting corn; but where corn is found, as about this place, they depend on it, and 
are not equally folicitous for hemp and flax. : a 
VOL. IV. | cae: Abauf 
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Elbeuf to Rouen.—A defer. 2 2 0 | | 
_M. V Abbé, Rayhal remitted 1200 livres to the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, 
to be given qs d prize on the fubjeét of the following queltion, Une agriculture lorifante 
inf uefolle plus fur la profpérité des manufactures, que la\croiffzment des manufactures fur 
a profpérité, de Pagriculture ? How the writers, who contended for the prize, will de- 
cide the quéftion, I fhall not inquire ; but the tacts, which I have here noted, feem to 
weigh materially towards enabling us to examine it. I take France to have poffeffed, 
from 1650 to 1750, the moft flourifhing manufactures in Europe: they were fc con- 
fiderable. and fome cf them remain yet {o important, as to enable us to appeal merely 
to fats for an anfwer to fuch a queftion, fo far as the example of that kingdom is con- 
cerned. ‘That century of profperous fabrics, what did it effect for agriculture? I may 
very fecurely reply, nothing. Whatever accounts I received of the comparifon between 
the former and the prefent ftate of their cultivation, were in favour of the latter; yer, 
fuppofing it as good in 1750 as at prefent, I hefitate not to affert, that if fuch immente 
fabrics, encouraged almott exclufively for a century, could create no better hufbandry 
than] met with in France, we may very fafely conclude, that manufactures may fcurith, 
greatly, without fhedding much influence in favour of agriculture. Suclh is the con. 
clufion which forces itfelf upon one from the general view of the kingdom ; but let us 
examine it more in detail. ‘he greateft fabrics in France are tlhe cottons and woollens | 
of Normandie, the woollens of Picardy and Champagne, the liticns of Bretagne, and 
the filks and hardware of the Lyonois. Now, if manufactures be the true encourage- 
ment of agriculture, the vicinity of thofe great fabrics ought to. be the belt cultivated 
diftriéts in the kingdom. I have vifited all thofe manufactures, and remarked <he at- 
tendant culture, which is unexceptionably fo execrable, that one would be much more 
inclined to think there was fomething peftiferous to agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of a manufacture, than to look up to it as a mean of encouragement. Confidering the 
fertility of the foil, which is great, Picardy and Normandie are among the worft culti- 
vated countries I have feen. ‘The immenfe fabrics of Abbeville and Amiens have not 
caufed the inclofure of a fingle field, or the banifhment of fallows from a fingle acre. 
Go from Elbceuf to Rouen, if you would view a defert : and the Pays de Caux, pof- 
{effing one of the richeft foils in the world, with manufactures in every but and cottage, 
prefents one continued fcene of weeds, filth, and beggary ; a foil fo villainoufly mana- 
ged, that if it were not of an inexhauftible fertility, it would long ago have been utterly 
ruined. The agriculture of Champagne is miferable, even to a proverb; I faw there 
great and flourifhing manufactures, and cultivation in ruins around them. Let us pafs 
‘into Bretagne, which affords but one fpectacle, that of a dreary, defolate wafte ; dark 
as ling-—/ombre as broom can make it. You find yourfelf in the midft of one of the 

reate(t linen manufactures in Europe, and, throwing your eye around the country, can 

carcely believe the inhabitants are fed by agriculture; if they fubfifted by the chace of 
wild animals, their country might be as well cultivated. From hence crofs the king- 
dom to Lyons; all the world knows the immenfe fabrics found there ; and thofe of St. 
Etienne among the moft fiourifhing in the kingdom: De toutes les provinces de France, 
fays M. Roland de la Plati¢re, /e Lyoncis eft le plus miferable*. What I faw of it gave 
me little reafon to que(tion the aflertion. The remark of another French writer makes | 
the experiment double: L” Artois eft un de provinces les plus riches du royaume.  C’eft. 
un verité incontehable—elle ne poffede point de manufactures t. I will .not prefume to af. . 


+ 


* Journal Phyfique, tom. xxxvi, p. 342. 
+ Memoire fur cette queftion, Eft-il utile en Artois dudivifer les fermes, par M. Delegorgue. 1786. p..2 3. 
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fert, that the agriculture of certain diftri€ts is bad because they abound with manufic- 
tures, though I believe it to be very much the cafe in the Pays de Caux; I merely ftate 
the facts, which I clearly know, becaufe they came within my own eye; the fabrics are 
the greateft in the kingdom, and certainly the agriculture is amongft the worft. In my 
tour through Ireland, the journal of which is before the public, | examined, with atten. 
tion, the vaft linen manufacture which fpreads all over the north of that kingdom. I 
there found the fame fpectacle that Bretagne offers; hufbandry fo miferably, fo con- 
temptibly bad, that I have fhewn, by calculation, the whole province converted into a 
fheep-walk, and feeding but two fhecp per acre, would yield, in wool only, a greater 
value than the whole amount of the linen fabric *; a circumftance I attribute entirely to 
the manufacture {preading into the country, inflead of being confined to towns. Where- 
ever the linen manufacture fpreads there tillage is very bzd, {aid that attentive obferver the 
Lord Chief Baron Forfter t. The Earl of Tyrone has an ecftate, in the county of Ders 
ry, amidft manufactures, and another in that of Waterford, where there are none; and 
he affured me, that if the Derry land were in Waterford, or abfolutely freed from fa. 







Brics, Je tig Scar full one third more money from it {.—If we pafs into England, 
we {hall find omethiny fimilar, though not in an equal degree; the manufacturing parts 


of the kingdom bein umong the worlt cultivated. You muft not go for agriculture 
to Yorkfhire, Lancafhire, Warwicklhire, or Gloucefterfhire, which are full of fabrics, 
but to Kent, where there is not the trace of a fabric ; to Berkfhire, Hertfordfhire, and 
Suffolk, where there are fcarcely any ; Norwich is an exception, being the only great 
manufacture in the kingdom im a thoroughly well cultivated diftidt, which muft very 
much be attributed to the fabric being kept remarkably within the city, and [preading 
({pinning excepted) not much into the country ; a circumftance that deferves attention, 
as jt confirms ftrongly the preceding obfervations. But the two counties of Kent and 
Lancafter are exprefsly to the purpofe, becaufe they form a double experiment ; Lan- 
cafter is the moft manufacturing province in England, and amongft the worft culti- 
vated: Kent has not the fhadow of a manufacture, and is perhaps the beft cultivated. 
Italy will furnifh inftances more to the purpofe, than any yet cited. The richeft and 
moft flourifhing countries in Europe, in proportion to their extent, are probably Pied- 
mont and the Milanefe. All the figns of profperity are there met with; populoufnefg 
well employed and well fupported; a great export without; a thriving confumption 
within ; magnificent roads; numerous and wealthy towns; circulation active ; intereft 
of money low; and the price of labour high. Ina word, you can naine no circumftance 
that fhall prove Manchefter, Birmingham, Rouen, and Lyons to be in a profperous ftate, 
that is found diffufed throughout the whole of thefe countnes; to what is all this prof- 
perity to be afcribed ? Certainly not to manufactures, becaule they poffefs hardly the 
trace of a fabric; there are a few of no confideration at Milan ;. and there are in Pied- 
mont the filk mills, to give the firlt hand to that product, ; but on the whole, to an 
amount fo very trifling, that both countries muft be confidered as without fabrics, — 
"They are equally without commerce, being excluded from the fca; and though there 
is a navigable river that pafles through both thele territories, yet no ufe is made of it, 
for there are five fovereigns between Piedmont and its mouth, all of whom lay duties 
on the tranfit of every fort of merchandize. As thefe two countries do not owe their. 
riches to manufaGtures or commerce, fo undoubtedly they are not *-*-"*ed for them to 


* A Tour in Ireland, ad edit. 8yo. val. ti. p. 304. + Ib. vol. i. p. 124. | t Ib vol, i. 
P+ 515. ~ 
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any’ peculiar felicity in: theif ‘governments ; . both are defpotifms ;..and ‘the defpot * of 
Milan: makes thateguntry: a bealt of burthen to: Germany-;. the revenues are remitted 
to. Viena} and the cleaths, even for the troops paid by Milan, come from Germany. 
"Lhe-origin andthe fuppert of all the wealth of thefe countries, are to be found in 
AGRICUL-FURE ALONE, which is carried to fuch perfection as to prove, that it is equal 
to the fole fupport of a modern and moft flourifhing fociety: to keep that focicty ina 
{tute of great wealth ; and to enable the government to be, in proportion to their ex- 
tent, doubly more powerful than either France or England. Piedmont fupports a re- 
gal-court, and pays thirty thoufand men. The fame extent of country, or number of 
people, does net effect the half of this m any other dominion of Europe. But are thefe 
territories reaily without manufa€tures? no: nor is any countryin the world; it is not 
pofible to find a people totally exempt from them, The prefent inquiry demands no 
{uch exemption: it is only neceflary to fhew, that the manufactures found in the Mila- 
nefe and in Piedmont are fuch as arife abfolutely in confequence of agriculture ; that it 
is agriculture which {upports and nourifhes them ; and that, on the contrary, thefe ma- 
nufa¢lures are fo far from doing any thing politically for agriculture, that they occafion 
the expofing of it to reftrictions'and monopolies; for the government in thefe coun- 
trices have been bitten by the fame madnefs of commerce that has infefted other king- 
doms; and have attempted, by fuch meaus, to raife thefe trifling fabrics into foreign 
export. Happily they have never been able to do it; for there is reafon to imagine, 
that fuccefs would have fuggeltcd other reftri€tions unfavourable to the great founda- 
tion of all their profperity. ‘Thus the inftances produced are exprefs to the purpofe, as 
they exhibit two opulent ftates, fupported by agriculture alone, and poffeffing no other 
manufactures or commerce, than what every country muft poffefs that enjoys a flourith- 
ing cultivation; for it is not to be expected that fuch great refults are to be found at- 
tending common exertions only. On the contrary, thofe that have converted part of 
thefe noble territorics into a garden, have been great and exemplary. The canals, for 
mere irrigation, are greater works than many in England for the purpofes of naviga- 
tion; and the infinite attentién that is given to the perpetual deviation of the waters, 
is a fpeCtacle of equal merit and cuntofity. Hence the*tollowing facts cannot be con- 
troverted : 

I, ‘Yhat the agriculture of France, after a century of exclufive and fuccefsful attention 
t> manufactures, was ina wretched {tate. 

II. ‘That the manufacturing diftriéts in France and England are the worft cultivated.. 

Hf. ‘That the beft culuvation in England, and fome of the beft in France, muft be 
looked for where no manufactures are to be found. 

1V. ‘That when the fabrics {pread into all the cottages of a country, as in France and 
Ireland, {uch a circumfiance is ablolutely deftractive of agriculture: fpinning only ex- 
cepted, which is almoft univerfalin every country. | 

V. That agriculture alone, when thoroughly improved, is equal to the eftablifhment 
and fupport of great national wealth, power and felicity. a 


And from thefe facts, the following corollaries are clearly deducible: 

‘Y. That the bet meihod of daa agriculture is not by eftablifhing manufa@tures 
and commerce, becaufe they may be eftablifhed in great extent and perfection, and yet 
agriculture may remain in a miferable ftate. | 

* The expreffion has nothing too harfh, when applied to the late Emperor, in whofe reign I vifited the 


Milancfe; it is not applicable to the wife and benignant Leopold, who has given ample grounds to induce 
a belief, that he will prove a blefling to every country that is happy enough to be governed by him. 


IL That 
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Il. That the eftablifhment of a flourithing agriculture inevitably occafions the -pof- 
feffion of fuch manufactures and commerce as are equal to the fupport of numerous 
and flourifhing towns ; and to whateverls neceflary to form a great and potent fociety. 
The leffon to governments is deducible in few words: firft, fecure profperity to agri- 
culture, by equal taxation *, and by abfolute liberty ¢ of cultivation and fale{. Se. 
condly, do no more to encourage manufactures and commerce than by letting them 
alone, a policy exclufive of every idea of monopoly. We may fafely afirm, and our 
aflertions are founded on unqueilionable fads, that any country will atrain the utmoft 
profperity of which its government is capable, that fteadily purfues this condud. 


— CHap. XX .—Of the Taxation of France. 


THE difficulty of underftanding the details of the finances of France, induced mé 
to attempt difentangling their confufion, by reducing them to fuch heads as are common 
in our own revenue. ‘The particulars indeed are too long to infert, but the fubject of 
fac: Hon Is OF far gn importance to be paffed over abfolutely in filence. 


Taxes on Land under the old Government. 


: French money. Englifh money. 

Vingtiemes, = - - 65,565,264 liv. L.2,430,980 
Taille, - - " 8 1.000,000 B55 4.357 50 
Local impofitions, - - 1,850,000 78,7506 
Capitation, “ - - 22,000,009 662,500 
Décimes, - - - 10,600,000 463,750 
Sundries, - - - 600,000 26,250 
171,50 ,264 75505,980 


The calculation of the committee of impofition §, in the National Affembly is this 


Vingtiemes, - - 55,565,264 live 
Décimes, . - 10,0072,0CO 
Other impofitions, - 2.35% 44,016 
Taille, - “ 73,816,179 
Capitation, : - 6,133,274 
Tythcs, - - 110,0C0,000 
Half the gabcHe. - 30,000,0 6 
Half the excife on leather, 495C0,000 





313,858,733 Or, L.13,740,112 fterling. 
It is fufficiently evident that this is an inflamed account in feveral articles, as the com- 
mittee had fome defign in view. Uyon the principles of the ceconomiltes, they pro- 
pofed a land-tax of three hundred millions for the fervice of the year 179: ; and that 


* There is no equality but in thofe on confumption, and tythes alfo incompatible. 

+ Liberty of cultivation implies an unlimited power of inclofure ; the’ privicces of cultivating any plant 
the farmer pleafes without thackle or reftrain.. of Am unbounded frecdtors of export, - 

§ Raport. du Comité del’ Impofition. Piccés Fu. No. s. 
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propofition was made under the affertion that the nation patd a greater land-tax under 
the old government. The reafoning, however, is erroneous ; and to direct 110,606,000, 
the amount of tythes (which the Affembly hat exprefsly abolifhed without condition), 
to be made good by a land-tax, is an oppreffion for no better reafon than its having 
exifted before: to bring falt and leather into the agcount is another exaggeration ; why 
not include the duties on wince, by parity of reafoning ? A farmer who has no vine- 
yard of his own muft buy it, and he cannot buy without paying aides ; but are thote 
taxes therefore to be reckoned ? Certainly not; nor any others on coniumption, which 
are clearly ina different clafs, and not to be included in fuch a detail. 


Taxes on Confumption. 











French money. Enughih money, 
Salt, - - 58,560,000 liv. =..2,562,000 
Wine and brandy, &c._ - 56,%5018t 2,460,444 
Tobacco, - " 2.9 5000,000 1,181,205 
Leather, - - 55850 co8 2555937 
Paper and cards, - 1,081,509 475315 
Starch and powder, - 758,049 33,104 
Iron, - - - 980,000 42,875 
Oil, ~ - - 753,000 Zsa81 
Glafs, - - 150,000 6,562 
Soap, = - a 83 2597 k } 36,704 
Linen and ftuffs, —- - 150,009 6,562 
Octrois, Entrées, &c. ° 57550 L652 25510.207 
Cattle, : . - 6 30,c00 27,562 
Cuftoms, - - 2 344.40,000 1,025,500 
Tolls, S - 5,000,000 PAO 66 
Otamps, - ° 20,244,472 835,695 
Local duties, . 1,123,162 499575 

260,390,905 11,391,548 


It merits'the reader’s attention, that of this long lift nothing is retained under the 
the new government but the cufloms and {tamps. 


General Revenue. 

















French money. I'nglith money 
Taxes on land, - 171,,65,264 liv. L1.7,505,980 
Domaines, ~ - 9,900,000 433,125 
Confumption, - 260,390,905 11,391,548 
Perfonal, - “ 445,240,000 1,935,500 
Monopolies. - ie 28,513,774 1,247,496 
Sundries,includine the Paysd’ Etat, 12,580,000 5505375 
Taxes not received on account of * 

government, - 95,900,002 4,195,625 
oe 623,089,943 27+259,649 
Collection, - - 57,065,000 2,522,843 
Total, : ne . 6805754943 29,782,492 





Such 
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Such was the revenue, at the entire command of Louis XVI. And fuch were the 
confequences of the funding fyftem, that it had power to {trike a palfy into the receipt 
of fo enormous an income, even in the hands o: the mafter of 250,000 bayonets, and 
twenty-five millions of fubjects. Sovereigns ought to contemplate thefe effeéts of that 
Pusiic Creprt, upon which the banking, money-changing, and {tock-broking writers, 
with Necker at their head, have delivered {uch panegyrics! A fyftem that never en- 
tered a country, but to deftroy or to annihilate profperity : it has fpread ruin or debi- 
lity in Spain, Llolland, Genoa, Venice, and France: it threatens fpeedily the extinétion 
of the power, and the overthrow of the conflitution of England: it has weakened and 
almoft deflroyed Europe, except one country, faved by the f{plendid talents of a fingle 
fovereign. It is impofhble to contemplate fuch a revenue and population, united with 
variety of natural advantages poflefled by France, without blefling the goodnefs of pro- 
vidence, that a prince like V’rederic II. did not fill the throne of Louis XV. Sucha 
penetraung mind would have feen, in perfpective, the mifchief of public credit in France, 
_as clearly as he did in Pruflia; he would have ftrangled the monfter for ever, and 
“would have thereby cltablifhed a power irrefiftible by all his neighbours ; and the na- 
tions +’, Mae pe Aone have lain in ruins around him. 

Changek in the Revenue, occafioned by the Revolution. 

The general ftatement, by the firft minifter of the finances, from the firft May, 1789, 
to April 30, 1790, compared with the receipt for 1788, will give the defalcation that 
has taken place, and the additions that are cagried to account. 








1759. 1790. 
1. Fermes géncrales, - 150,107,000 liv. 126,895,086 liy. 
2. Régie générale des aides, - 50,220,000 31,501,988 
3. Regie des domaines, - 50,000,000 49,644,573 
A. Ferme des poftes, - 12,000,000 10,958,754 
, Ferme des meflagerics, - 1,100,009 661,162 
6. Ferme de Sceau and Poifly, - 630,000 780,000 
4. Ferme des affinages, - 120,009 — 
8. Abonnement de la Flandre, - 823,000 § 22,219 
g. Loterie, _ - I 4,000,000 12,710,855 
1¢. Revenus cafucls, - 3,000,000 151573447 
11. Marc d’or, - - 1,500,000 760,889 
12. Saltpetre, - - 6,800,000 303,184 
13. Recette générale, - 157,035,890 27,238,524 
14. Pays d’Etats, - - 245550,000 23,848,261 
15. Capitations and vintiemes abonnées, 575,000 1,213,505 
16. Impofitions aux fortifications, 575,000 676,399 
17. Benefice des monnoies, - 500,C00 8 24,301 
18. Droits attribucs a lacaiffledu commerce, 636,355 3055418 
19. Forges royales, - - 80,000 401,702 
20. Interets,  Amerique, . 1,609,000 , 
21. Debets des comptables, - 25291,860 
Carried forward _ - 469,858,245 292,996,127 


22» Parties Z 
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1789. 1799. 








Brought forward, : 469,853,245 liv. 292,996,127 liv. 
22, Parties non reclamées a “lhotel de Ville, — 240,262 
23. Petits recouvremens, - 
24, Quinze vingt, - - 180,000 257,000 


9.5. Plate carricd to the mint, 
26. Dons patriotique, 
27. Contribution patriotiques *, 


The vaft defalcation is, therefore, 176,5 
falls fhort of 1789. 


The Committee of Impofl 





1791. 


1791, and they propofed to raife them in the following manne, f: 


‘Land-tax (contribution foncicre), 


470,038,245 29354932389 
14,256,040 

361,587 

= | 95725,085 


317,832,101 


RR TTD 





44,856 liv, (7,723,8371.) the fum which 1790 


-y 


s have calculated the 1 .s wanted for the year 


‘aw 


e- 287,000,000 liy, 


Tax on perfonal property (contribution mobiliare), 60,000,000 


Stamps (droit d’cnrcgifirement), - 50,246,478 
Other ftamps, - - 20,764,800 
Patents ({tamps), - - 20,182,030 
Lotteries, - - = 10,009,000 
Cuftoms, . - - 20,700,000 
Powder, faltpetre, marc d’or, and affinages, 1,000,090 
Mortgages, - - - 55375,000 
Pofts and {tage-coaches, - ° 12,006,000 
Contribution patriotique, ° 34,562,000 
Domiaines, “ - - 8 15,000,000 
Salt works, - > - 3000,000 
Intereft from Americans, &c. ° 4,000,000 


Sale of falt and tobacco in the warehoules of the 


farmers general, - 


" 29,169,462 





57239999770 Or, L.2§,068;750 





It appcars, by the Memoires préfentés a ? Affemblée Nationale au nom du Com. des Fie 
mances, par M. de Monte/quieu, September g, 1791. gto. that the revenue in 1790 pro- 


duced only 253,091,000 liv. which was 


* Tt deferves attention, that thia contribucion p 


made up by anticipations and affignats. 


airtotigue 18 mentioned as a refource of 35,009,090 livres 


for the year 1791, by the committee of impolition. Rapport 6 Decembre, 1790, fur les moyens de pouvoir 


wux defpenfes pour 1791s Pp. 5. 
+ Ropert fait le 6 Decembre, 1790, 8va. p. 6, 


t 


Rapport fait le 19 February, 1781, 8vo. p. 7. 
Intereft 
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Intereft of Debts. 


The extreme veriation of ftatement that thefe exhibit, may prove to us how exceed- 
ingly difficult it is to gain any clear and precife idea of French finances, for thefe eftima- 
tions of intereft do not proceed from equal variations in faét, but more from the modes 
in which accounts are drawn up ; anticipations vary confiderably, and rembourfemens are 
fometimes paid and fometimes not. It will however be proper to enquire into the 
amount of the debt, according to the lateft {tatements. The following is the account 
of the Comniittee of Finances : 

















i Capitals. Interett. 
Rents viagéres (life annuitics), — 1,018,23 3,460 liv. 101,823,846 liv. 
Rentes perpetuelles.—Rentes conftitutées, O45912,340 457455017 
Kentes payces a Photel de 
cm Ville — 25422,987,201 525735,856 
~ Wertes liquidees, — 12,351,643 544,114 
Gages &¥ traitcmens, 2,003,210 93,645 
Communantes, — 3,066,240 1535312 
Indemniteés, — 27,306,840 1,365,342 
L’mprunts, Pays d@’Litats, 126,964,734 6,276,087 
*30708,425,768 16757372819 
Dette exigible, T+,878,8 16,534 92,133,239 
15,587,242,302 259,871,058 
Or fterling, — _ £2445442,C99 £,11,369,357 


The fum total of thefe interefts, however, do not agree with thofe above-mentioned 
under the year 1790, of 371,306,938 livres, which feems to be owing to many remour- 
femens of tnat year, for fums very lately advanced on the plate carried to the mint on 
‘the don patriotique, and on various other receipts. I muft again remark, that clear ac- 
counts are not to be looked for in the complex mountain of French finances. 

Affignats to the amount of 409,000,000 had then been iffued; but the committee 
does not include them in the preceding account. 

Since the above was written I have received the Appergu des Recettes &F Dépenfes de 
? Année 1791, by the finance minifter, M. Dufrefne, who pives the account of the expen- 
ces neceflary to be incurred in 1791, according to the decrees of the aflembly, and they 
are as follows : 


* The Committce ftate, that this debt, by leaving the annuities to extinguifh themfelves, and by buying 
in the perpetual funds, at twenty years purchafe, the whole would be extnguifhed with the fum of 
1,321,1Qt,817 livres Ltat dela Dette Pi iigue. gto. 1790. p. 8. 

t+ Monf. de Mentefquiou, in the memoire prefented September g, «7g1, makes the dette exigible amount 
to 2,,09 000,00 liv. p.§58 Ue makes the whole debt 3,470,0c0,700 liv to wilich*add 3,-0 ,000, OO 
of athgnats, and this is 5,200,000,000 livres ; but 215,0c0,0c0 livres of affignats have been burnt. p. 44. 

f LT have read Monf. Arnould (De fa Balance du Commerce, 1791 15 who makes the debt 4,1 52,000,005 
livres; but not giving his authorities fatisfaCtorily, [ muft adhere to the above-mentioned ftate~ent 
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To the ecclefiaftics, for the expence of public 


worfhip, — — - 40,000,000 liv, 
Penfions to the religious of the convents and | 
monafteries fuppreffed, | — 70,000,090 
Juttice, —— — — 12,000,000 
- Direttories of departments and diftrias, 9,360,000 

Civil lift, penfions, falarics, bureaus, acade- 
mies, &c. — — _ 67,041,363 
All other payments, of which 
interelt of debts, ee 192,265,000 
Paris, — — 9,323,800 
War department and marine, 1345432 





—— 360,770,500 


ee 


589,17',863 or, £25,776,274 








. 


To procure an account equally clear of the real receipts for 1790, would be a more in- 
terefting object, for this end I confulted Etat des Recettes ct Dépenfes pendant P Année 
1790, 4to. 1791, but it is in vain, the receipts are no longer thrown into fuch a form as 
to permit a clear diftinCtion between the product of taxes and the receipt, by funding and 
affignats; the receipt is given in two divifions; firft, for the four firlt months of the 
year; and fecondly, for the eight lait; and the heads in the two accounts not being 
the fame, to calculate them would be attended with very little certainty. 

By the Memoires fur les Finances préfentés, 9th September, 1791, 4to. fome points 
receive more light than im any preceding account. It appears, that the national eftates 
fold have produced 963,733,114 livres; this is a curious fact; but the idea, that the 
remainder will produce enough to make this fum 3,509,09~,000 livres is by no means 
certain; indeed, it is of a complexion too dubious to be admitted; and of thofe actu- 
ally fold, the receipt only to the amount of 735,054,754 livres is pofitively afcertained: 
and this vaft fum, in the whole probably not leis than forty millions fterling, muft, 
without doubt, contribute very greatly, even beyond all calculation, to give fecurity to 
the new government, as it intcrefts the moft clofely an immenfe number of perfons, 
with all their connections and dependencies, to fupport that fyftem, by which alene this 
great property can be rendered fafe. If to this be added the whole Tiers Etat of the king- 
dom, that is ninety in one hundred of the total, it muft be apparent, that the hopes of 
a counter revolution muft reft on external force, inadequate to the conqueft of fuch a 
kingdom as France, unlefs all poflible advantages towards favouring the attempt be 
united and aided by a well connected infurrection of thofe who are difcontented. 





livres. 
The Affembly decreed, that the general expence of the year 
fhould be _ — — 584,700,000 
And for the departments, _ a 56,300,000 
( Total, pam — 641,000,000 


_ Brought 
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livres. 

Brought forward, 641,000,Co00 
Of which the Caif@ del Extraordinaire was to furnith in lieu 

of domaines received, — _— 60,000,coo =” 

581,050,000 

Deduct expence of reccipt of 56,300,000 included, § 009,060 
Wanting by taxcs, — — — 573,000,009 
But the expence of colleGion and management adds a fur: 

ther burthen to the people of — — 26,292,500 ° 


I have drawn up this budget as nearly to the truth as I can, from the three reports 
F the Committee of Impofts, of December 6, 1790, February 19, and March 15,1791, 
hich reports are not tree from confufion, owing to decrecs of the Affembly, which 
ere changeable and various. ‘The entrées were pofitivecly voted for twenty-five mil+ 
ons, and the vote fearcely pafled, when the Fauxbourg Sr. Antoine voted their aboli- 


On 5 (as test icllion, who was to be obeyed, the National Affembly of France, 

r the Fauxbourgs oMCaris. The Affembly inftantly gave way and abolithed the en- 
trées. Other duties ali varied much from changeable votes, fo that there is a necef- 
fary difagreement between the three reports in almoft every article, but in this account 
I have guided myfelf by the fums laft propofed. 


Of the Funding Syftem. 


It appears, from the preceding accounts, that France, under the old government, 
purfued the ruinous fyftem of mortgaging its revenues, as regularly as any other 
country, whofe greater freedom might be fuppofed to offer more temptations to the 
practice. This fyftem, however, almoft unaided by any other caufe, has overturned 
that government, by means of the moit extraordinary revolution upon record. If 
Louis XIV. amidft the fplendour of his reign and career of his conquefts, could pofli- 
bly have forefeen that the fecond fovereign in defeent from him would be led captive 
by his fubjccts, on account of the debts he was then contracuing, he would either have 
rejected with horror the fyftem he adopted, or have manitetted the moft entire want of 
thofe feclings which ought to dwell in the brealt cf a great and ambitious monarch. 
But after this memorable example to other countries, it remains a fubject of infinite 
curiofity, to fec how far the infatuated and blind fpirit of funding will now be purfued. 
Every hour, after the great event in France, will make it more and more critical, and 
will inevitably involve in its train new revolutions, perhaps of a complexion more dan- 
gerous to eftablifhed families, than any thing we have fecn in France. If peace is 
preferved in that kingdom, the debt will extinguifh itfelf, being in a great proportion 
annuitics for lives; but were not this the cafe, and fhould new wars add to the national 
burthens, the people, almoft emancipated as they have been from taxation, will be 
brought back to it with great difficulty ; and other affemblies, feeling their power bet- 
ter eftablifhed, will not pay the fame attention to the public creditors which the prefent 
has done; and the event might be fimilar to what will happenin England. No govern- 
ment will ever think of committing a deliberate at of bankruptcy; but when taxes 
are pufhed fo fuch a height that the people will no longer pay them, they are ripe for 
fedition ; prefently feel their own power ;—and the event may be eafily conjectured. 
What is the conclufion that follows! —That the funding fyftem, or rather the wars 
which occafion it, are fo fatal and peftilential, that at all events they ought to be avoided 5 
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but that if unhappily they cannot, they fhould be fupported by annual taxes, (never by 
loans), which implies a war of defence at home ; a renunciation of all exterior domi- 
nion; and the abfolute annihilation of that cominercial fyftem of policy on which con- 
quefts, colonies, and debts have been fo fatally ereCted. | 


Of the Amount of Specie in France. 


The writings of Monf. Necker will aflift in the regilter of the I'rench mint, which 
proves fatisfactorily the quantity of money coined in France; it muift, however, be fuf- 
ficiently obvious, that from this quantity it is mere conjecture to attempt to afcertain, 
at any period, the aCtual quantity of fpecie remaining in the kingdom. 

Coined in France from 1726 to 178c.— Geld, — 957,200,000 liv. 
Silver, —  1,489,500,c00 








254.40,700,0C0 
In 1781, 82, and 83, one — one 52,300,000 
254.99,000,C0O 
And exifting in 1784, — _— 2,200,000,000 


And he makes the increafe of fpecie, in fifteen years, from 1763 to 1777, in France, 
equal to the increafe of all the reft of Europe. From the inquiries of M. Claviére * 
and M. Arnould f, it appears that the gold and filver currency of France, at the aflem- 
bly of the States, wastwo milliards. (&7,500,cool.) Whatever authority Monf. Necker 
placed in the fuppofed balance of the French trade, of above three millions fterling per 
annum, was affumed on very infufficient grounds. The Marquis de Caffaux has proved 
the facts, which Monf. Necker deduced from that balance, to have never exifted but in 
his own imagination {. The importance alfo, which, in the tenth chapter of the fame 
book, that writer afligns to the poffeflion of great quantities of gold and filver; the po- 
litical conduét he exprefsly recommends to procure thefe metals, as felling much mer- 
chandize to other nations, and buying little; ftudying to effect this by fhackling trade 
with duties upon export and import; and by the acquifition of colonies: the whole of 
this fyflem betrays no inconfiderable degree of littlenefs ; it is worthy of the counting- 
houfe alone ; and manifefts none of the views of a great {tatefman, nor even the abilities 
of an able politician ; one is fure to meet, in Monf. Necker’s productions, with an elo- 
quent difplay of narrow ideas, and never the great reach of real talents, nor the mafterly 
views of decifive genius. His miniftry, and his publications, fhew the equable orderly 
arrangement of a mind well regulated for little purfuits; but loft amidft the great events 
of a new fyftem, burfting into efficiency amidft the whirlwind of a revolution. 

- The total currency, of both gold and filver, in Great Britain, may probably not be 
Jefs than forty millions fterling. But no comparifon can be made between the two 
kingdoms, becaufe the great mafs of E-ngland’s circulating currency is in paper; where- 
as in France all, or nearly all, was in coin, till aflignats were iffued. It is probably a 


Opinion dun Créancier del Etat. + De la Bal. du Com, tom. ii. p. 206. 

Monf. de Calonne’s recoinage, cf 1785, has proved that Mont. Necker, even upon a fubje& more pe- 
euharly his own, as a banker, is not fo correct as one would imagine, when, he ventures either to calculate 
or to conje Cture. It is with difficulty he allows 300 millions for the export and melting of louis’, which 
appear to have been 6;0.0c0,000 livres. He {lates the gold coinage (including the filver of the years 
4781, 82, avd 33), at 1,C09,500,Q00 livres, inflead of which, it was, by Mont. de Calonne’s account, 
2» 3905006000 livi ese 
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juft obfervation of Mr. Hume, that the circulation of paper tends ftrongly to banifh coin, 
Every kingdom mult have, proportioned to its induftry, a circulation of fomething 3 and 
if it have no paper, that circulation, fo proportioned to its indultry, will be in coin ; the 
creation of fo much paper fupplies the place of it; and confequently keeps it from flows 
ing into any country, where it is demanded by the offer of valuable equivalents. But, 
on the other hand, it has been urged, that paper, fupplying the circulation as well and 
more conveniently than the metals, allows the latter tu be fent profitably out of the king- 
dom, not to be loft, but beneficially as merchandize, and that an annual benefit is made 
by this, as well as by all other trades. It this areument be good, and in all probabili:y 
there is fome truth in it, France, by keeping fo enormous a capital at home as go mil- 
lions fterling, to anfwer purpofes which, in l’ngland, are fulfilled with lefs than half, by 
means of paper, lofes the profit which might be made on 45 millions, were that fum em- 
ployed as itis employed in England. ‘There is yet another explanation of the great pa- 
per currency of England, which has alfo much truth in it, and efpecially in the prefent 

roment. It may be faid, that paper has been fo largely coined in England, becaufe the 

ence of its t»?_{-tions with foreigners has not brought in the metals as faft as its ins 
duf Y gran AanG mat .“irculating reprefentative ; its induftry has increafed falter than 
its moncy; and I beh@)* this to have been very much the cafe fince the American war, 
in which period the progrefs of profperity, in this kingdom, has been of an unexampled 
rapidity. In fuch a cir¢umftance, the circulation of paper, inftead of leflening the quan- 
tity of fpecic, will increafe it, by facilitating the operations of commerce. Another evil, 
of a worfe tendency, perhaps, is the difpofition to hoard, when the currency is all in the 
precious metals. Monf. Necker ftates, as an undoubted fact, that vaft fums of gold are 
boarded in France; and circumf{tances came to light on Monf. de Calonne’s re-coinage, 
which proved the fame fact. ‘he ordinary circulation of Paris does not exceed from 
8o to 10C,000,0C0 liv. as we learn from the fame minifter * ; a fa&t which alfo unites 
with the immenfity of the total fpecie of France, to fhew that perhaps the great mafs of 
it is hoarded. It mutt be fufficiently obvious, that this pra¢tice depends much on a want 
of confidence in the government, and on the erroneous conduct of not encouraging in- 
veftments in the national induftry : but it tends {trongly to give France a greater mafs 
of the precious metals than is demanded by her induftry. 

Two confiderable proofs exift in Europe, that a country will always attract fuch a fhare 
of the precious metals as is proportioned to its indultry, if not prevented by circulating 
paper. Thefe are Pruffia and Modena. ‘The King of Pruflia’s treafure, calculated’ as 
it is at r¢ millions fterling, is thrice as much as the whole circulating {pecie of his do- 
minions. In all probability, had that treafure not been withdrawn from circulation, the 
fpecie would not at this moment have been one dollar greater than it is at prefent; and 
for this plain reafon, that there appears no want of currency in thofe dominions ; the 
degree of induftry there demanding {pecie from allits neighbours, has acquired it as falt 
as the King has accumulated his treafure, but had no treafure been formed, the fame de- 
mand would not have taken place, and confequently no fuch influx of money. Modena, 
as I once before obferved, in proportion to its extent and riches, affords a fimilar in- 
ftance; yet the Duke’s hoard is {uppofed, on pretty good grounds, to exceed very much 
all the circulating fpecie of his duchy ; and I made particular inquiries at Modena, whe- 
ther a want of it were perceptible? I was affured of the contrary, and that their currency 
was fully equal to the demands of their induftry and money-exchanges. From thefe 
inftances, we may, without hefitation, pronounce, that the fpecie of England is kept valtly 
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below its natural meafure, by the immenfity of our paper circulation. There is little 
importance in poffefling great quantities of [pecie, if not in a national hoard: the cafe of 
England nearly permits us to queftion it altogether. For neither in the domeftic cir- 
culation, nor in foreign tranfactions, has France been able to effect any thing by means 
of her money, which we have not been able to command equally well, perhaps better, 
with our paper. «A wife government fhould therefore be folicitous for the induftrious 
and produ¢tive employment of her people ; if fhe fecure that effential point, fhe may 
fafely leave the metals to find their own level, without paying any regard whether her 
circulation be in paper or gold. Nor is there danger of paper being too much multi- 
plied, as long as the acceptance of it is voluntary ; for it would not be multiplied, if it 
were not demanded; and if it be demanded, it ought to be multiplied. With paper, 
forced by government on the people, the cafe is.far different: from the circumftance of 
its being forced there is the cleare{t proof that it is not demanded, and confequenily ought 
not to be iffued: force, in fuch a cafe, is fraud ; and a public fraud ought never to be 
practifed, but in the laft extremity of diftrefs. ‘Vhe affignats iflued by the National 


Affembly are of thiscomplexion ; the flep, however dangerous, might poflibly be ne” 


cefiary to fecure the new conflitution ; but I fhall not hefitate.a moment in declaring, 
that an avowed bankruptcy would, in other refpects, have be;n a much wifer meafure, 
and attended probably with fewer and lefs evils. Of thirty-four commercial cities, that 
prefented addreffes upon the project of affignats, feven only were for them*. The 


° ° . ‘ ° } . . 
{cheme met with equal oppofition from rank {, literature {, and commerce §. The 


prognoftics, however, of an enormous difcount were not verified fo much as might have 
been expected. M. Decretot, in September 1790, mentions them with 400 millions 
only in circulation, being at ten percent. difcount at Bourdeaux: and M. de Condorcet 
6 percent at Paris; thence they both concluded, that the difcount would be enormous, 
if a greater iflue of them took place; yct in May 1791, after many hundred millions 
more had been iflued, they were only at from feven to ten per cent. difcount |. And 
another circum{tance equally miftaken, was the expectation of an enormous rife of all 
common prices—which did not happen, for corn rather fell in its value; a remarkable 
experiment, that deferves to be remembered, ‘The Marquis de Condorcet fuppofed, 
that wheat would mfe from 24 to 36 liv. the feptier, perhaps in one day J. The aflig- 
nats amounted, on the diffolution of the firft Aflembly, to 1,800,000,000 liv. 


What conflitutes the Merit of a Tan. 


Many writings have appeared of late in France, on the fubject of taxation, and many 
fpeeches have been delivered in the National Aflembly concerning the principles that 
ought to govern the ftatefmen who poffefs the power of deciding in queftions of fuch 
importance. It is much to be regretted, that the members, who have made the greateft 
figure in that aflembly, have, in thefe inquiries, rather adopted the opinions of a certain 
clafs of philofophers, who made a confiderable noife in l'rance twenty or thirty years 
ago, than taken the pains ferioufly to inform themfelves well of the facts that ought to 
be examined upon the fubject. It is not for a traveller to go to the bottom of fuch in- 


® Del’ Etat dela France, par M. de Calonne, 8vo. 1790. p. 82. 

4 Opinion de M. de la Rochefoucauld, fur P Affignats monnoi. &vo. 

{ Sur la Eee dacquitler les dettes en Affiznats, par M. Condorcet. 8vo. p. 
§ Opinion de M. Decretat fur  Affignats, 8vo. p.8. 

|} It became greater fince ; but owing to foreign caufes, 

«| Sur la Propofitiva d'acquitler les dettes en Affignats, par be Condorcet, p. 21, 
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tricate inquiries, which would demand long details, and a very minute examination ; but 
the queftion is, in the prefent moment, of fuch importance to France, that a rapid coup 
d’wil cannot but have its ufe. The following circumftances are thofe which I conccive 
form all the merit of taxation : 

: r. Equality. 
2. Tacility of payment. 
3. Encouragement of induftry, 
4. Eafe of colleétion. 
5. Difficulty of too great extenfion. 


The firft effential pomt is equality. It is abfolutely neceflary, that every individual in’ 
the fociety contribute to the wants of the [tate, in proportion to his ability, provided fuch 
contribution does not impede the progrefs of his indultry*. Every writer, and every 
opinion upon the fubject agree in this; but the difficulty is, how to afcertain the ability. 
“yaxes on property, and taxes on confumption, feem to have this merit; they will, how- 
ever, Re found tascam prodigioufly ; for long experience, in all countrics, has proved 
the infintte diiculty of Xcertaining property, and the tyranny that is neceflary to be 
practifed in order to be t Werably exact. For this reafon, all land-taxcs, under an ap- 
pearance of equality, are cfuelly unequal: if levied on the grofs produce in kind, they 
are ten times heavier on poor land than on rich ; and the value taken by the ftatc, bears 
no proportion to the expence which etlected the production. If levied on the rent, 
the eafe of frauds makes them univerfal and perpetual; and if, to avoid thefe, the 
leafes are regiftered and taxed, this prevents leafes, and deftroys agriculture. If lands 
are valued by a cadufire, the expence 1s enormous ft, and the merit is gone in a few 
years, by variations impoflible to correct; till at laft the only merit of the tax is its 
inequality, which is now the cale in the Milancfe, Piedmont, Savoy, and England; where 
an attempt to make the land-taxes equal would ruin the hufbandry, and produce infi- 
nite oppreffion. Land taxes, fo far from being equal, are fo much the reverfe, thft it 
is the zomina/, and not the rea/ property, that bears the tax; for mortgages efcape though 


* Some little obfcurity, that hangs over this defin'tion, fhould be removed ; by adi/ity, muft not be under- 
ftood either capital or income, but that fuperlucration, as Davenant called it, which melts in confumption, 
Suppofe a manufacturer makes a profit of 2cccl. a-ycar, living upon 50-1], and annually invelling: 1sool. in 
his bufine’s, it ts fufficiently obvious, upon jult principles, that the ftate cannot lay the r5col. uncer contri- 
bution by taxes. The scol. is the only income expc ted but when the manufacturer dics, and his nent 
gentleman, the whole income 13 made to contribute. Lt mult be obvious, however, that excifes on a ma- 
nufadturer’s fabric ave not taxes ov dim, but on the idle confumer, for he drawsthem completely back. In 
live manner, if a landlord farm his own eltate, and expend the income in Improvements, living on but a 
{mall portion of the profit, it ts fufficiently clear, that the taxes ought not to affect one fhilling of his ex- 
penditure on his land; they can reach, with propricty, the expences of his living only ; if they touch aay 
other part of his expenditure, they deprive him of thofe tools tuat are working the butinels of the fate. , 
A. man paying, therefore, according to his ability, mult be underltood ina reftrained {enfe. The prepollerous 
nature of land-taxes is fecn in chis diftinction, that an idle werthlefs dilipator is taxed exadtly in the fame 
degree as his induftrious nejhbour, who 1s converting a defert into a garden, : 

+ Yet the nobility of Lyons and Artois, and the Tiers of I royes, demand a general cadafire of all Vrance, 
Cahier. p. 1%.— Artois. p. 14.—-Troyes. p- 7.—~-Lhe committee of impolition recommends one allo, Rap- 
port, p. 8.—To make the cadaflre of Limofin colt 2,512,000 livres 7 13,455]. igs.) and the whole king 
dom would coit at the fame rave, $2,944,.00 liv (3,628, 800l.) requiring the employment of 3972 engi. 
neers during 18 years Lé/ffat dun Niethode générale a etendre les connoifjances des FP oyageursy pur Monf: ATeunt 2 
1779. 8vo. tom.i. p. 14g. ‘The King of Sardinia’s cadufire is faid to have colt 8/ the arpent, dduiint sra- 
tion Prov. Le Tréne. tomvji. p. 2360. The cahiers demand a cadaffre in the language of the econemi'’s, a3 
if it were to be done as foon as imagined, and to coft only a trifle; and this operation, which would take 
cighteen years to execute, is advifed by M. le Tréne to be repeated every nine ! - 

es | | amounting 
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amounting to three-fourths of the property; and if, to avoid this cruclty, the proprietor be 
allowed, as in th: cafe of the vingtiemes in France, to tax the mortgagee, either the re- 
gulation is evaded by private ayreements, or money is no longer lent for the moft ufeful 
of all purpofes. Laftly, land is vifible, and cannot be concealed ; whereas fortunes in 
‘noney are invifil le, and will ever flip away from taxation of every kind, except from 
thofe on confumption. ‘Thus land taxes, viewed in what light foever, are totally une- 
qual, oppreflive, and ruinous. On the contrary, taxes upon confumption are, of all 
others, the molt equal, and the moft fair; for they are {tudioufly and corre€tly propors 
tioned to the quantity of every man’s confumption *, which may with truth generally 
be fuppofed to be commenfurate to his income; at leaft it may be afferted fafely, that 
there isno other method, equally fure of eftimating income, as by that of confumption. 
There are, it is true, mifers who poffefs much, and confume little ; but it is utterly im- 
poflible to reach fuch men in taxation, without tyranny: nor is it of much confequence, 
for a fucceflion of mifers is not to be expected,— and the more the father faved, the 
more the fon confumes; fo that upon the revolution of a piven period, the thing ba. 
lances itfelf, and the ftate lofes nothing. But there is alfo the greateft juftnefs in the. 
equality of thefe taxes for they meafure themfelves by a man’s voluntary expences; if 
he {pend his income advantageoufly to the national induftry and improvement, he pays 
very light, or no taxes; but if he confume largely and Juxurioufly, his contribution to 
the ftate rifes with his expences ; advantages poffefled by 10 other fpecies of tax. Equa- 
lity reigns fo completely in thefe taxes, that from the poor man, who, confuming no- 
thing, pays nothing ; to the next clafs, which, confuming little, pavs little; and to the 
moft wealthy, which, confuming much, pays much, all is regulated on the moft perfedt 
fcale of contribution. It is needlefs to oblerve, that excifes and cuftoms equally poflefs 
this advantage; that ftamps have the fame, and even preater; anc that entrées and oc- 
trcis have a like merit, fo far as cities are concerned, but are inferior in not being equal-. 
ly laid on all perfons, wherever they may refide: a benefit in the eyes of thofe who think 
towns anevil. It muft be fufficiently obvious, that all perfonal taxes are, to the higheft 
degree unequal, from the impoflibility of varying them properly with the conditions of 
life: monopolies are equal or not, in proportion to the whole fociety being equally fub- 
jected to them ; the poft-office 1s one of the belt of taxes, and the moft equal. 

2. Facility of payment.—In this great point, there is only one fort of tax which has real 
merit, namely, that on confumption. Here the tax is blended with the price of the 
commodity, and the confumer pays without knowing it. He knows the price of a bot- 
tle of wine or brandy, a pack of cards, a coach-wheel, a pound of candles, tea, fnuff, 
or falt—and he buys as he can afford ; it is the fame to him, whether the fum he pays 
be the original expence of production, the dealer’s profit, or the national tax; he has 
nothing to do with calculating them feparately, and pays them blended in the price. 


* The objeQion of he committee of impofts, that the produ of fuch taxes is uncertain, is one of the 
fureft proofs of their merit. Would you have a certain tax from an uncertain income? ‘To demand it is 
tyranny, Rap, ort au Conté de? Imp: fition concernant les Lois Conflituttone/les des Finances, 20th December, 
1790. &va. p 19 I know of no objections to tases on confumption, t: at do not bear in a greater degree 
on thofe upon p-operty. It is faid, that exciles raife the prices of manu‘atures, and impede foreign trade 
and dometlic confumption, which has certainly truth in it; but it is alfo true, that England is, in (ite of 
them, the moft manufaGuring and commercial vation upon eaith, even wi h mary very had excifes, and 
“which ought to be changed; they are faid to aff.Q@ the confumption of the poor particularly, which is 

merely objecting to the aéufe, and not to the nature of the tax; certainly the Aaight to which taxation of 
every kind is carried in England, is cruel, fhameful, and tyranmecal. Toderate excifes, properly laid, 
would have vo other ill effects than fuch as flow of neeeffity trom the nature of all taxation; as to .émmoe 
derate taxes, and improperly laid, they muft be mifchievous, whether on property or on confumption, 


His 
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certainly the cafe with the great mafs.of mankind, Taxes.on property, ‘aad’ 


TR air 
“elpecially on laid, are much inferior in this refpedt. So far as they are advanced by 
the tenant, and drawn back when he reckens with the landlord, they are eafy'to. the » 
"latter: but they are exactly, in.the fame proportion, burrhenfome to.the: tenant, who 
has to advance, out of his own pocket, another man’s :tax, ‘which is palpably unjuft. 
“We do not feel this much in England’ becaufe the tenantry are commonly rich enough: 
‘not to regard it; but in other countries, where they are poor, it is a,great oppreffion. 
At the time alfo of demanding the tax from the Jandlord, who farms his own eftate, his 
‘eale is never confulted ; he has to pay the tax, not becaufe-he has fold his produce, for 
he muft pay, though his land fhould not produce a fingle farthing ;_ not becaufe he buys, 
and thereby fhews that he can aiford it, but merely becaufe he poflefles, which by no — 
“means -proves an ability to pay at all: nay, he pays without poflefling more than the | 
name, while another receives the profit; all which fhews, that land-taxes are grofsly de- 
Rejent in this ¢Fsgial requilite. It is fair, however, to admit, that a land-tax, paid in 
Kind *ievrpirles catittyed, are eafy of payment ; enormous as other objections are to — 
them, in this refpect axty have merit. But no ftate, in modern ages, can take taxes in 
Kind; and if let, and s\hfequently made an engine of private and perfonal pique or re- 
fentment, they become one of the molt horrible and deteftable oppretlions, fit to. be 
endured by flaves only. Perfonal taxes are as bad; a man’s having a head, or being 
born to a title, is no proof that he is able to pay a tax, which is demanded of him, at 2 
time that marks neither receipt nor payment. | | ae 
3. Encouragement of induftry—Taxes may be laid in fuch a manner as to difcourage 
cand opprefs indultry, or, on the contrary, to be in this refpect harmlefs; and under this | 
head, is to be included the inveftment of capital. If any branch of national induftry be 
overloaded with duties, the profits arifing from it will be fo much leffened, that men will 
not inveft their capitals in employments thus injurioufly treated. The firlt obje€t to be 
confidered is, what branch of human exertions and induftry is nationally moft beneficial? 
The writers and ftatefmen * of all nations (how much foever they blunder practically) — 
are theoretically agreed upon this point. ‘There is no queftion, that agriculture is, ofall: 
other employments, the moft important ; and a country will be profperous, in propors 
tion to the capitals invefted in that purfuit. This decides the merit of land-taxes; 
in the degree they take place, the profit of poflefiing land is diminifhed, and confequently — 
capitals are banifhed. If a land-tax be equally affefled, a man’s improvements.are taxed, 
which he will calculate before he lays out his money, and never inve(ft it in a manner that 
lays him directly open to the operation of fuch duties. ‘Thus the lands of fuch a-coun- 
try will be in the hands of men who have no other capital; and experience uniformly, 
tells us, how important it is to the welfare of agriculture, to have land in rich hands. 
Taxes upon confumption, may be made utterly deftructive of any branch of induftry by — 
injudicious methods of laying them; or by carrying them to too great a height; butin - 
this cafe, the duty fails fo much in its produce, that the government fuffers as much as : 
the employment. The tax upon leather, in France, was ruinous; the fame taxin Eng- ~ 
land is levied without difficulty. The inconvenience of excifes chiefly flows from the ne« 
ceflty of targer capitals being in the hands of .manufacturers, to enable them, not to 
pay, Dut to.advance the tax, which they draw back in the price of the commodity; the © 
‘real payment being thus thrown, as-it always ought to bé, on the confumer. This cite.” 
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camflance gives a:valt'fupariority ta taxes on confumption, over thofe on land. The. 
induftrious man, who iavefls his capital in land, cannot draw back his taxes by raifing - 
the price of: his cattle and corn, and thus make the confumers pay them ; ‘it is fufficiently 
evident, that this is impoffible, whereas all taxcs on confumption are completely drawn 
back in the price of the goods; unlefs the merchant or manufaturer confumes himfelf, 
in which cafe he pays, as he ought to do, the tax. TPerfonal taxes, with refpe@ to the. 
not difcouraging of induftry, agg the inveftment of capiial, are very imperfe& ; and mo- 
nopolies (except the poft-office) abfolutely ruinous, for they are prohibitions on every 
fort'of induftry which the ftate chufes to referve to itfelf. The coinage is mifchicvous 
or not, in proportion to its fidelity. 

he Eafe of collefion.—In this refpeét, land and houfe-taxes havea manifeft and clear 
fuperiority ; for the property is impoflible to be concealed,—-and the colle€tion is as 
cheap as it is eafy ; and this {mall merit (of moft trifling import compared with the mag- 
nitude of the evils that attend them) has becn the motive for recurring to them fo.much 
in every country. E:xcifes and cufloms are difficult and expenfive to levy. Stamps, 
however, have great merit; in the Britifh revenue, 1,329,go5l. is raifed at the expence 
of 51,6911. Perfonal taxes are cheaply colle¢ted, which is their oy \ merit : monopolies 
are every where expenfive—a frefh reafon for reje€ting them. kc 

$+ Difficulty of too great extenfon.—Vhere is fome merit in (, ax rectifying its own 
~ excels, which is the cafe with thofe on confumption; for if they be carried to an ex- 
treme, they fall off in their produce, by encouraging {muggling and fraud. But thofe 
on property cannot be evaded, and therefore niay be extended to a moft oppreffive and 
ruinous excefs. The general corrollary to be drawn on this fubje&t is this—that the beft 
taxes. are thofe on confumption ; and the wortt thofe on property. 


On the Propofition of the Economiftes for an Un‘on of all Taxes on Land. 


If the preceding ideas have any thing of truth in them, this fyftem muft be grofsly 
falfe and mifchievous. 1 know not whether Mr. Locke were the original father of the 
doctrine, that all taxes, laid in any manner whatfoever, fall ultimately on land; but who- 
ever f{tarted or fupported it, contributed towards the eftablifhment of one of the moft 
dangerous abfurdities that ever difgraced common fenfe. ‘To enter largely into a refu- 
tation of the maxim would be ufeleis, as Sir James apart in his * Principles of Political 
CEconomy’’, has, with great force of reafoning, laid it in the duft. It was upon this falfe 
and vicious theory that the @conomiffes propofed to abforb all the impofts of France in 
a fingle land-tax. Grant the erroneous datum, that every tax whatever, on confump- 
tion or otherwife, is really borne by the land, and their conclufion is juft, that it would 
be better and cheaper to lay on the impofition directly, in the firft inftance, than indi- 
retly and circuitoufly: but the original idea being abfolutely miftaken, the conclufion 
falls of courfe. ‘* Mais que prétendez vous donc obtenir par cette régle fi menacante & f; 
difpendieufe? De Pargent. Et furquoi prenez-vous cet argent? Sur des productions. 
#4 Gor viennent ces productions? De laterre. Allez donc plutét puifer a la fource, &9 
— demandez un partage régulier, fixe 8S proportionnel du produit net du territoire*.’? What 
a feries of grofs errors is found in this fhort paflage ; almoft as many as there are words. 
The contrary is the faét; for thefe taxes are not raifed on productions ; and thefe ob-_ 
jé&s do not ariferfrom the land ; and by laying land-taxes you do xot dig at the fource, 
-unlefs you could impofe land-taxes in foreign countries as well as your own. What 
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trifling is it to repeat, again and again, the fame jargon of ideas, without faying one word | 
of the powerful refutation which the above-noted Britifh writer has poured onthe: 
whole fyftem? Let the National Affembly lay twenty-feven vingtiemes in a varying land- 
tax, and then let the ruined kingdom come to thefe vifionaries for the balin of their * 
nouvelle fcience, their phyfiocratie, and their tableau awconomique! She Noblefle of Gui. 
enne give it as their opinion, that an impoft en nature fur les fruits, that is to fay, a 
tythe is the beft tax *. The clergy of Chalons afk thetemne thing, and that it may ab- 
forb all others ¢ ; but the nobility of the fame place declare exprefsly againft it}. ‘The 
Abbé Raynal, with all his ingenuitty, falls into the common error §, and calls a cadattre - 
une belle inftituticn. Monf. de Mirabeau || bas entered at large into a defence of this 
fyftem, by fhewing that there are great inconveniencies in taxes on confumption ; this 
every one muft grant: I know of but two taxes that are free from inconveniencies, the 
poft office and turnpikes; all others abound with them; but to dwell on the inconve- 
niencies of excifes, without fhewing that they exceed thofe of land-taxes, is abfurd: you 
had in France taxes on confumption to the amount of 260,00c,coo; wehavethem in Eng- 
fadio a gre,,f-saount ; the only queftion really to the purpofe is this; Can you bear | 
an additional fond: tax that amount, in confequence of the benefit that would refult 
from taking off the ta (jon confumption? Monf. Necker has anfwered this queftion, 
with relation to France in a manner that ought to fhut the mouths of the economiftes 
for ever; and in England there can be but one opinion: we are able to bear the taxes 
as they are laid at prefent; but if they were all abforbed on land, agriculture would re- 
ceive at one ftroke its mortal wound, and the nation would fink into utter ruin. We 
know, from experience, that the landed intereft cannot poffibly draw back their taxes ; 
this truth, founded on incontrovertible facts, is decifive ; and if they cannot draw them 
back, how is the rental of twenty millions to bear land-taxes to the amount of feventeen 
millions? And of what account is the myttical jargon of a new diale& F, relying on 
theory alone, when oppofed to the innumerable facts which the prefent {tate of every 
country in Europe exhibits? ‘Chis circumftance of drawing back a tax, which, with all 
well imagined duties on confumption, is univerfally effe€ted, but is abfolutely impracti- 
cable with land-taxes, is the great hinge on which this inquiry really turns. When 
Monf. Necker fhews, that if the ceconomical ideas were realized, there muft be Twen- 
TY-EIGHT VINGTIEMES raifed in France; and when it is confidered, that in England | 
the rental of the kingdom is but a fifth ** more than the taxes of it, we poffefs in both 
cafes the cleare{t and moft explicit proofs that there would be an utter impoffibility to 
commute the prefent taxes in either country, unlefs it were at the fame time proved, that 
landlords could, in the price of their products, draw back fome enormous taxes, the 
mere advance of which would be an intolerable burthen. But as it is manifeft, from. 
facts equally explicit, that no land tax can be drawn back; that the product of land 
taxed at 4s. in the pound fells precifely at the fame price as that of land taxed at no 
more than 4d.3 and that prices never vary in the leaft in England from the land-tax 
being at 1s. or 4s. in the pound; nor in France when land pays one or three ving- 
tiemes ; ‘when we are in polleffion, I fay, of fats fo decifive, there is the cleareft ground 
to conclude, that the idea is vifionary; that fuch an extenfion of land-taxes is utterly 


* Cabier dela Nobliffe de Guienne, p. 20. + Cah-er du Clergé de Chalons fur Marne, p. 1%. 
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impradicable ,.and:that,every attempt towards the execution of .thefe plans wmuft. be. 
rmodintety: ‘pemicious..to,agriculture, and ultimately ruinous to every. interelt in the ., 
_ , Relative:to the utter impoffibility of extending land-taxes in England ta fuch a degree . 
as to.include all others, I have it in my power to refer to an inftance of, our taxation 
mot correctly given. 1! haveinferted in the ** Annals of Agriculture,” No. 86, an ace. 
count of all the taxes I pay for my eftate in Suffolk ; and in that account it appears: that 
the track’of land which pays me net 229]. 128. 7. pays to the burthens of the-public 
aigl. 18s. sd. Deducting from fifteen millions and a half (the net revenue of Great 
Britain) thofe taxes which enter into that fum of 219]. 18s. 5d. there remains ten mil. 
lions and a half; and as the prefent land-tax, at two millions, byrthens me 4ol. a year, 
an additional one of ten millions and a half would confequently lay the further burthen of 
five and a half times as much, or 2201.3; that is to fay, it would leave me the net receipt 
of gl. for the whole clear income of my eftate! Perhaps the @conomiftes never received, 
directly from facts, fo convincing a proof as this inftance offers, of the utter impracticas _ 
bility of their prepofterous fchemes. Yet thefe are the principles, forry I am to remark, 
that feem at prefent to govern the National Affembly in mattexg of finance. To their 
honour, however,—greatly to their honour—they do not fe,ja inclined to go all the 
Jengths which fome of their members with for: ** puifque Pintérét bien entendu de ces trois 
grandes fources de la profperité des nations, appuyé des noms impofans de Quefnay, de Tur-— 
got, de Gougnay, de Mirabeau le pire, de la Riviere, de Condorcet, de Schmidt, tS de Lets 
pald, &F diveloppé de nouveau dans ces derniers momens avec une logique fi vigoureufe par M. 
Farcet n’a pas encore perfuadé cette arbitraire inconfequente &f defpotique reine du monde 
eas appelle Popinion*.”? One cannot but {mile at the figure the great Leopold makes ; | 
e is putin the rear, I fuppofe, becaufe he never realized, in any one inftance, the land- 
tax of the economiftes, much to his credit. | —— 
The mifchievous, and indeed infamous abufes in the collection of the gabelles, droits 
@aides, and droits de traites, &c. have certainly been in q great meafure the origin of 
that prejudice, fo general in France again{t taxes on confumption : tMe cruelties practifed 
in the colleétion, have been falfely fuppofed to flow, of neceflity, from the nature of the 
taxes; but we know from long experience, the contrary in England; and that excifes, 
to a vaft amount, may be raifed without any fuch cruelties, as have been commonly 
practifed by the old government in France. I am very far from contending that thefe 
taxes in England are free trom abufes; and I am fenfible, that there are cafes in which 
the dealers in excifed commodities feel themfelves hardly dealt by ; and that liberty is 
attacked in their operation: but every one muft alfo be fenfible, that land-taxes are not — 
free from objections equally ftrong. When the colle€tor demands fums that are out of 
the power of the individual to pay, and feizes, by diftrefs, the goods and chattels, to fell 
them, perhaps, for half their value;—when we fee the people {topping up their win. 
dows, denying themfelves the enjoyment even of light itfelf, and fubmitting to live in 
-dampnefs and in darknefs rather than pay a cruel tax ‘on the property of houfes ;. when. 
fuch hardfhips occur, it furely will not be thought, that it is duties on confumption — 
only, that open to fuch abufes ; every fort of tax, except the poft-office, is a heavy evil, — 
and the only enquiry is, of fo many evils, which is leaft ? as, 
_ The fmallnefs of the properties in land, is another infuperable objection to Jand- 
taxes. in France: if fairly laid to the real value, on the poffeffion of a few acres, they. 
become. the fource of great mifery ; the man whole land gives, him barel¥ the necefla- 
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foitie Gthier ethployrient, at belt precarious, in’ a kingdom where population goes for 





much ‘beyond employment, and where numbers ftarve from inability of maintenance.’ 
If, t6 ayoid thefe evils, exemptions from the tax are given them, thefe fmall properties, 
the parent and origin, at belt, of fuch multiplied diftrefs, receive a direét encourage. 
ment, than which a more cruel policy could ‘not be embraced. The only meafure that 
would remedy both evils, is to prohibit the divifion of landed ‘property into portions, 
below the ability of paying duties; or elfe to reje& land-taxes altogether. A grofs 
evil of thefe direct impolts is, that of moneyed men, or capitali/ts, efcaping all taxation: 
none but duties on confumption affe& them. In countries where land taxes abound, 
thefe men will never become proprietors, for the fimpleft reafon, becaufe thefe taxes 
reduce the profit of poffefling land below the profit of other inveftments. ‘They live 
upon the intereft of money in the public funds; and the cleareft principles of juftice, 
call for a fyftem of taxation that fhall bring thefe men within its fphere; this is only to 


““ba-done by taxes on confumption ; by excifes, culftoms, flamps, entreés, &c.3 and isa 
powe) Le ere multiplying fuch taxes, inftead of thofe on land. Under the regi. 









igners refiding in a kingdom abfolutely efcape taxation; but 
with duties on conlump{.})n they are made to contribute equally with the natives; in 
fuch a kingdom as Frante, which always did, and ever will, attract many ftrangers,. 
this is an object of fome chnfequence. But, perhaps, the greateft objection to taxes 
upon land is, their preventing all improvements in agriculture, if they are equal; and,. 
if unequal, carrying with them the greate(t principle of injuftice, by being defective In 
the firft requifite of all taxation. ‘The greateft friend to this fpecies of impofition, ace. 
knowledges the neceflity of being equal. It is this that induces the Abbé Raynal to - 
call a cadaftre, une belle in/titution; anda late writer declares, I! n’e/f peint de Pays ou il’ 
ne foit necefaire d’inventoricr tout le territoire dans le plus grand detail d'cnregiftrer chaque. 
portion, d’en connoitre les mutations d’en evaluer le revenu D ou fi Pon defre de perpétucr 
Limpofition égale °F ees il ne foit indifpenfahle de Suivre la progreffion dit reve~— 
nue * :—and this method he explains afterwards, by aflerting the abfolute neceflity of | 
having a new valuation every nine years; and he finds fault | with the King of Sar-— 
dinia’s cada/ftre becaufe the valuation has never been renewed. Another of thefe poli 
ticians obferves, that the excellency of a tythe, asa mode of taxation, is, that if im- 
provements are extended, or lands cultivated with more care, the revenue of the ftate. 
increafes with it{. In the fame {pirit, many of the cabiers demanded the fuppreflion of 
all duties on confumption §.—I could multiply fuch fentimnents almoft to fill a volume, . 
if I were to go back to confult the deluge of writings. which infefted France five and 
twenty years ago, but I quote only fome living authors, who hold thefe pernicious doc- - 
trines at prefent, and whofe writings are received with fubmiflion by the National Aflem- . 
bly, adopted, and in part carried into execution. » 7 poe 
Thus would thefe writers reject the only advantage found in the land-taxes of Milan,’ 
Piedmont, and England, that of permanence: they call for valuations. of. every im: 
provement the moment it is effected in order to tax it, to what amount? To that of 
abforbing all the impofts of a modern ftate, to the amount of twenty-feven vingtiemes. 
in France; and to that of a rental of twenty millions paying feventeen in England! . 
To reafon upon fuch extravagance would. be an idle wafte of time; but I fhall not dif. 
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mifs the fubjeé& without remarking, that if the National Affembly adopts the tax.recom- 
_ mended by their committee, of three hundred millions, and fhould, upon thefe pringi- 
ples, make it a variable one, though never rifing in its amount above that fum, the 
mere mutation of eafing.a wretched, poor, flovenly farmer, and loading ssa aerae| 
an improving one, will abfolutely prohibit all ameliorations of the national agriculture : 
cand if they fhall draw thefe variations to the profit of the {tate, by increafing the total 
fum proportionably to fuch improvements, they will {till prevent them, as no man 
will inveft his capital in any induftrious employment in which the ftate taxes his 
- profits. | | 
Dutics on confumption do not affect the induftrious, they fall principally on the idle 
cconfumer, where they ought to fall, and confequently manufacturers and merchants, as 
we have ample experience in England, are not deterred from invefting their capitals in 
employments fubjected to thofe taxes, for their profits abfolutely efcape the tax, till by 
a voluntary confumption they clafs themfelves (in fpending thofe profits), among the 
non-induftrious ; then they not only advance the tax, but really pay it, as it is right 
they fhould; but with land taxes the cafe is totally different, becaufe they cannot be 
drawn back; an induftrious manufacturer calculates the profits his capital will yield 
him under the preffure of taxes on confumption ; he eftimates the advance only of the 
tax, charging upon his goods the intercft of that advance, and thus the tax is to him 
merely inconvenience in requiring a larger capital; but an.induftrious farmer, calcu- 
lating in like manner, the profit of his capital invefted unden,the preffure of land-taxes, 
finds, in a moment, that with him it is not merely advancing the tax, but aétually pay- 
ing and bearing it; it comes then immediately upon him asa deduétion from his profit ; 
and if it is proportional and equal, not a fhilling of that profit efcapes. What is the 
felf-evident confequence? Moft clearly that he will not make fuch an inveftment but 
turn his money to other employments that will pay him better: and can it be neceflary 
at this time of day, to point out the mifchief of turning capitals from agriculture to 
any other employment ; or, which is the fame thing, preventing their being invefted 
in it? : * | 
As I have mentioned feveral writers in favour of land-taxes, in terms of that con- 
demnation, abfolutely neceflary by a friend of agriculture, it is no more than juftice to 
obferve, that France contains fome others, whofe writings are free from this great ob- 
jection. Monf. Necker, in his treatife on the adminiftration of the finances, gives the 
preference to taxes on confumption, and fhews the utter impoflibility of a land-tax ab« 
forbing all others. ‘The Marquis de Caffaux * alfo has attempted, with much force of 
reafon to prove, that the land-taxes of France and England ought io be converted inte 
duties on confumption. And fome of the beft writers of that vai colleCtion, in which 
the phyfiocratical {cience originated, are of the fame opinion. Proportional impofts, 
on the confumption of commoditics are the moft sufi, the moje productive, and the leaft 
burthenfome to a people, becaufe paid daily and imperceptibiy}. And the nobility of 
~ Quercy have, in their cabier, a paflage which does honour to their good fenfe: Con- 
fiderant que Pimpét indirect a Pinappreciable. avantuge d'une perception imperceptible &P 
fpontanée : que le contribuable ne la paye qu’ au moment ou il en a les moyens: qu'il frappe 
Jur les capitalifies dont le genre de fortune échappe a toute autre impét: que la meafure des 
confujnmations étant en général celle des ritheffes il atteint par fa nature @ une Sujfteffe de re- 
partition d’ont Pimpét direc? n’eft pas fuccptible {.—Thefe are fterting and wile principles, 
in few words, developed in the moit ftriking features, 2 2 
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— OF Simplicity in Taxation, — . oes 
So many of the cabiers of France unite with the economifes, in calling for the utmoft 
fimplicity in taxation, by means of one only and uniform proportional impoft on land, 
that it merits a fhort inquiry, how far this theory of fimplicity is, in itfelf, deferving of 
the ideas entertained of it. There can be no doubt of the advantage of a cheap collec- 
tion attending this or any plan of fimplicity; but there are reafons for thinking that 
this benefit would be purchafed at an expence a thoufand times greater than it is worth. 

1 do not love recurring to, or depending altogether on reafoning, when faéls are at 
hand on which we can build our conclufions: the taxes of England are infinitely vari- 
ous; much more fo than in France, efpecially in the articles of excifes and ftamps; our 
taxes are alfo very great; 1m proportion to the population of the kingdom, much more 
than double thofe ot France; yet, with this vaft burthen, they are borne by the people 
with, much more eafe than the French nation bears lefs than the half. This is to be at. 
tribute@ypo”.o cUbicelgonly, but to many; but amongft thofe caufes, I believe, will 
be four ORO var points on which they bear. ‘The mere circumftance of 
taxes being very numercus,\in order to ralfe a given fum, 1s a confiderable {tep towards 
equality in the “then falling on the people; If I was to define a good fy{tem of taxa- 
tion, it fhould be*that of beaxing lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily on none. In 
other words, that fimplicity in taxation is the greateit additional weight that can be 
given to taxes, and ought, in every country, to be moft feduloufly avoided. —By a fyf- 
tem of fimplicity in taxation, let it be exerted in whatever method, whether on land, on 
perfens, or op confumption, there will always be clafies of the people much lighter: 
taxed than other claffes; and this incqualt'y will throw an oppreflive burthen on thofe 
who are moft. expofed to the operation of whatever tax is chofen. No one isa greater 
enemy than I am to land-taxes; but fuch is the advantage of an extremely various fyf- 
tem, that J would not contend for taking them entirely off in any country. <A Jand- 
tax of 6d. od. or perlfaps 1s. in the pound, but permanent, would be fo light a burthen, 
that it might be borne, without the mifchict of impeding agriculture. ‘Yaxes on win- 
dows are amongit the very worit that can be laid; but as far as 3d. each, might not be 
liable to much objection. Unfortunately for France, the favourite idea there is the ver 
contrary one—that of fimplicity. It would have been wife not abfolutely to fupprefs 
shy one of ihcir taxes, not even the gadclle it(clf: removing the abufes that flow from 
farming a revenue, introducing into the receipt the mildnefs of a free government, and 
changing entirely the mode of colle€tion, would have removed the chief objections to 
thofe taxes which have been abohfhed, and have faved the enormous evil, now neceflary, 
of loading land. ‘This fubjeét is a fruitful one, worthy the attentién of able pens ex- 
prefsly employed on it, the rapid fketches which can alone be given by a traveller will 
allow of mere hints. | 


Coap. XXI.—On the Revolution of France. 


THE grofs infamy which attended Jettres de cachet and the Baftile, during the whole 
reign of Louis XV. made them efteemed in England, by people not well informed, as 
the moft prominent features of the defpotifm of France. They were certathly carried to 
an excefs hardly credible ; to the length of being fold with blanks, fo be filled up with 
names at the pleafure of the purchafer; who was thus able, in the gratification of pri. 
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“vate fevenge, to tear a aman from the bofom of his family, and bury him in a dungeon; 
-cwhore he would.exdft forgotten, and. die unknown * !—-But ach. excefles could net be. 
oft-to nothing.from the accefion — 












“common, in-any, country’; and they were reduced als 


Jing. The great mafs of the’people, by which I mean the lowey.and_ 









_of the prefcat King. - Th asf saa ig | 2h aw 
“ middle-ranks, could fuffer very little from {uch engines, and as few.of them are objects 
Qf jealonfyy had there been nothing elle to complain of, it is not probable they would: 
“ever have been brought to. take arms. ‘The abufes attending the levy of taxes were 
_ heavy and univerfal. The kingdom was parcelled into generalitics, with an intendant 
“at the head of cach, into whofe hands the whole power of the crown was delegated for 
vevery thing except the military authority ; but particularly for all affairs of fAnance.— 
_iThe generalities were {ubdivided into eleCtions, at the head of which. was a/ub-delepué, 
“appointed by the intendant. ‘The rolls of the raille, capitation, vingtiemes, and other 
_taxes, were diftributed among diftricts, parifhes, and individuals, at the pleafure of the 
_ Yatendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminifh at pleafure. Such an enormous 
power, conftantly aéting, and from which no man was free, muft, in the nature-of 
things, degenerate in many cafes, into abfolute tyranny. It mult be obvious, that the 
friends, acquaintances, and dependents of the intendant, and of all his /ub-delegués, and 
the friends of thefe friends, to a long chain of dependence, might be favoured in taxa- 
tion at the expence of -their miferable neighbours; and that noblemen, in favour at 
court, to whofe protection the intendant himfelf would naturally look up, could find 
_Jittle difficulty in throwing much of the weight of their taxes on others, without a fimi- 
lay fupport. Inftances, and even grofs ones, have been reported to me in many parts 
of the kingdom, that made me fhudder at the oppreffion to which numbers mutt have 
been condemned, by the undue favours granted to fuch crooked influetce. But, wifh- 
out recurring to fuch cafes, what muft have been the ftate of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and clergy were exempted? A cruel aggravation | 
-of their mifery, to fee thofe who could beft afford to pay, exempted becaufe able !— 
The inrollments for the militia, which the cabiers call an injuftice without example t, 
were another dreadful fcourge on the peafantry ; and, as married men were exempted 
from it, occafioned in fome degree that mifchievous population, which brought beings 
into the world, in order for litte elfe than to be ftarved. The corveés, or police of the 
roads, were annually the ruin of many hundreds of farmers ; more thah three hundred 
were reduced to beggary in filling up one vale in Loraine : all thefe oppreffions fell, on 





~°® An anecdote, which I have from an authority to be depended on, will explain the profli acy of go- 
-vernment, in refpedt to thefe arbitrary imprifonments. Lord Albermarle, when ambaffador in France, 
vabout the year 1757, eH open the fixing of the limits of the American colonies, which, three years ‘after, 
produced the war, calling one day on the minifter for foreign affairs, was introduced for a few minutes, 
-anto his cabinet, while he finifhed a fhort converfation in the apartment in which he ufually received thofe 
who conferred with himy As his lordfhip walked backwards and forwards, in a very {mall room (a French 
esbinct is never a large one), he could not help feeing a paper lying or the table, written in a large legible 
“hand, and containing a lit of che prifoners in the Ballile, in which the fir name was Gordon. When the 
«mainifter entered, Lord Albermarle apologized for his involuntary remarking the paper; the other replied 
that it was not of the leait confequence, for they made no fecret of the names. Lord A. then faid, that 
the had feen the name of Gordon firlt in the lift, and he begged to know, as in all probability the perfon of 
this name was.a Britith fubje&, on what account he had been put into the Baftile. ‘The minifter told him 
that he knew nothing of the matter, but would make the proper inquiries. The next time he faw. Lord 
Albermarle, he infopmed him, that, on inquiring into. the cafe of Gordon, he could find no perfon who 
could give the leaft information ; of which he had had Gordon himfelf interrogated, who folemnly affirmed, 
that he bad not the fmalleft knowledge, or even fufpicion, of the caufe of his imprifonment, but that he 
had been confine thirty years; however, added the minifter, 1 ordered him to ‘be immediately releafed, 


and he is now at large. Such a cafe wants no comment. 
+ Nob. Briey, p. 6. &e. Ke. 
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“the Hers efat only; the nobility and clergy having been equally exempted frort tailles; 
militia, and corveés. Vhe penal code of finance makes one ‘fhudder at the horrors of 
punifhment inadequate 'to the crime *. A few features will fufficiently characterize 
the old governmentof France: = | | fee 
a. Smugglers of falt, armed and affembled to the number of five, in Provence, a fixie 
of 500 livres and nine year: gallies ; in all the reft of the kingdom, death. 
2 Smugglers armed, affembled, but in number under five, a fine of 300 livres and 
three years gallies. Second offence, death. ; | — 
3-. Smugglers, without arms, but with horfes, carts, or boats, a fine of 300 livres, if 
not pid three years gallies. Sccond offence, .0o livres and nine years-gallies.—In Dau- 
phiné, fecond offence, gallies for life. In Provence, five years gallies. ia 
4. Smugglers, who carry the falt on their backs, and without arms, a fine of 200 
livres and, if not paid, are flogged and branded. Second offence, a fine of 3.0 livres‘and 
fix years gallies. 7 | 
“\. 5. Women, riarried and fingle, {mugglers, firft offence a fine of 107 livres. Second, 


R bi ae and banifhed the kingdom for life. Hufhands refponfible both 
in fine ana.Joay. y | 
Children fauiggleke the fame as women.—Fathers and mothers refponfible; and 
for defect of payment flogged. 

4. Nobles, iffmugglers, deprived: of their nobility; and their houfes razed to the ground, | 

8, Any perfons inemployments, (1 fuppofe employed in the falt-works or the re. 
venue,) if fmugglers, death. And fuch as affift in the theft of falt in the tranfport, 
hanged. 

fs Soldiers fmuggling with arms, are banged ; without arms, gallies for life. 

10. Buying fmuggled falt to refel it, the fame punifbment as for /muggling. 

11. Perfons in the falt employments, empowered if two, or one with two witne/ses, to 
enter and examine houfes even of the privileged orders. = 

12. All families, and perfons liable to the ¢ail/e, in the provinces of the Grandes 
Gabelles inrolled, and their confumption of falt for the pot and faliére (that is the 
daily confumption, exclufive of falting meat, &c. &c.) eftimated at 7[b. a head per 
annum, which quantitv they are forced to buy whether they want it or not, under the 
pain of various fines according to the cafe. ) 

The Capitaineries were a dreadful fcourge on all the occupiers of land. By this term 
is‘to be. under{tood the paramountfhip of certain diftri€ts, granted by the king to princes. 
of the blood, by which they were put in poffeflion of the property of all game, even om. 
lands not belonging to them; and, what is very fingular, on manors granted long be- 
fore to. individuals; fo that the erecting of a diftri¢t into a capitainerie, was an annihila- 
tion of all mancrial rights to game within it. This was a trifling bufinefs, in comparifon 





¢ 


* Tt ia calculated: by a writer (Recherebes et Confid. par M. le Baron de Cormeré, tom. ii, p. 187.) very 
well informed on every fubject of finance, that upon an average, there were annually taken up ard fent to 
prifon or the gallies, Men, 2340. Wemen, 890 Children, 201. Total, 3437. 300 of thefe to the 
gallics (tom. i. p. 112.) ‘The fale cout feated trom theft miferables amounted to 12,633 quintals, which, 


at the mean price of 8 livres, are, _ - 10,064 liv. 
2772I\b, of falred ficth, at cf, n ” 13°6 
1086 horfes, at 50 livres, : oo 545300 ' 
5 carts, at £50 livres, - - 71800 » 
Fines, . - * as - 532207 
Seized in houfes, - o ° 105,520 
32 59227 
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tances ; for, in fpeaking o' the pre‘eryation of the game.i 


#5 it mult ’ ‘a ob erved, that by game mult be underfood, whole 









le droves o 


over ‘the whole country, to the deflrudtion of crops; and to the peopling of the gallies. 
by the wretched peafants, who prefumed to kill them, in order to fave that food, which 


was to fupport their helplefs children. ‘The game in the capitainerie of Montceau, in 





% rs wee e ara as ae ees Sonera ee cae i e ‘ a rs a oe alts : 
boars, and ‘hérds of deer not confined by any wall or pale, but wandering at plzafure, 


four parifhes only, did mifchief to the amount of 184,263 livres per annum*. No. 


wondcr then that we fhould find the people afking, ‘* Nous demandons @ grand cris.la 


deflruétion de capitaineries €F celle de toute forte de gibier t,”’ And what are we to think. - 


of denianding as a favour, the permiflion—* De nettoyer fes grains de faucher les prés 


— €9' d’enlever fes chanmes fans égard pour la perdrix ou tout autre gibier}.”” Now. 


an Englith reader will {carcely underftand it without being told, that there were nume- 


rous ediéts for preferving the game which prohibited weedig and hoeing, left the. 
young partridges fhould be difturbed; fteeping feed, left it fhould injure the game. 
manuring with night foil, left the flavour of the partridges fhould be injured by. feeding: 
onthe corn fo produced; mowing hay, &c. before a certain time, fo late as to .fpoil 
many crops; and taking away the ftubble, which would deprive the birds of thelter. 


The tyranny exercifed in thefe capitainerics, which extended over four hundred leagues 
of country, was fo, great, that many cabiers demanded the utter fuppreffion of them §. 
Such were the exertions of arbitrary power which the lower orders felt directly from 


the royal authority ; but, heavy as they were, it isa queftion whether the others, fufs 
fered circuitoufly through the nobility and the clergy, were not yet more oppreflive ?. 


Nothing can exceed the complaints made in the cahiers under this head. ‘They fpeak 
of the difpenfation of juftice in the manerial courts, as comprifing every fpecies ot def- 


potifm; the diftri&ts indeterminate —appeals endlefs—irreconcileable to liberty and 


profperity—and irrevocably profcribed in the opiniun of the public ||—-augmenting liti- 
gations— favouring every {pecies of chicane—ruining the parties—not only by enormous 
expences on the moft petty obje€ts, but by a dreadful lofs of time. The judges com- 


monly ignorant pretenders, who hold their courts in cabarets, and are abfolutely de- 


pendent on the feigneurs§. Nothing can exceed the force of expreffion ufed in painting 


the oppreffions of the feigneurs, in confequence of their feudal powers. They are 


“© vexations qui font le plus grand fléau des peuple**.—E/clavage affligeanttt.—Ce regime. de/= 
aftreufe {}———That the feodalité be for ever abolifhed. The countryman is tyrannically 
en‘laved by it. Fixed and heavy rents; vexatious procefles to fecure them; appreci- 
ated unjultly to augment them: rents, /clidaires, and revenchables; rents, chéantes, 
and Jevantes ; fumages. Fines at every change of the property, in the firect as well ae 
collateral line; feudal redemption (retraite); fines on fale, to the 8th and even the 6th 
penny ; redemptions (rachats) injurious in their origin, and {till more fo in their exten- 
-fion ; banalité of the mill §§, of the oven, and of the wine and cyder-prefs; corveés by 
cuftom ; corveés by ufage of the fief; corveés eftablifhed by unjuft decrees; corveds are 





* Cahier du tiers etat de Maaus, Pp. 49. | + De Montes and Meulan, p. 38. : 
ot did. p. 40.—Alfo, Nob. &F Tier Etat de Perone, p. 42. De Trois ordres de Montfort, p. 28. .- 
| .Glerge de Provins &F Montereau, p. 35.~ Clergé de Paris, FE 25.—Clergé de Mantes (F Meulan, p. 45, 





46. Claggé de Laon, p. 11.—Nob. de Nemours, p.17.—Nob. de Parit, p.22.—Nob. d? Arras, p. 29. © 
fl Rennes, art. 12. . J Nevernots, art. 4.3. ** Tier Etat de Vannes, p. 24. 
tt 7. Etat Clermont Ferrand. p. 52. . EE 7. Etat Auxerre art. 6. 99° 7 


f 


§§ By this horrible law, the eople are bound to grind their corn at the mill of the feigneur only 3 to 
prels their. grapes.at his prefs only ; and to bake their bread in his oven; by which means the bréad is oftén : 
Spoiled, and more elect ly wine, fince m Champagne thofe grapes which, prefied immediately, Would — 


make white wine, will, by waiting for the prefs, which often happens, make sed wineonly. 
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‘cblléchions by affefiments incciléftible ;‘adeux, minus, impusiefemens ; litigations riinow 
and withoat end; ‘the rod of féigtieurat finance for ever fhaken over our heads}. vexa 
tion, ruin, outrage, violence,’ and deftrudtive fervitude, under which the peafants, al 
_ thoft ona fevel with Polifh flaves, can never but be miferable, yile, and oppreffed * 

They demand alfo, that the ufe of hand-mills be free; and hope that pofterity, if po{ 

‘fible, may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with the judicial power 
has not -blufhed even in thefe times at breaking hand-mills, and’ of felling annually tc 

the miferable the faculty. of brwifing between two {tones a meafure of buck-wheat o. 

barley t. The very terms. of thefe complaints are unknown in England, and confe 

quently untranflateable ; they have probably arifen long fince the feudal fyftem ceafec 
in this kingdom. What are thefe tortures of the peafantry in Bretagne, which they 
call chevanchés, quintaines, foule, faut de poifon, baifer de maricés; chanfons ; tranfport. 
deeuf un charette; filence des grenouillest ; corveé a mifericorde ; milods ; leide ; coupo 














“nage ; cartelage; borage; fouage; marechauffce; ban vin; ban @ aout; trouffes; gelinage, 
aa ' . a ot ° .. = gee 
civery?: tail. trey gpingtain ; fterlage ; bordelage ; minage ; ban de vendanges ; droi 








d@’atcapte§. Yn paffing Wrough many of the French provinces, I was ftruck with the 
various and heavy complAints of the farmers and little proprietors of the feudal griev 
ances, with the weight off which their induftry was burthened; but I could not ther 
conceive the multiplicitysof the fhackles which kept them poor and depreffed. I un 
derftood it better afterwards, from the converfation and complaints of fome granc 
feigneurs, as the revolution advanced; and | then learned, that the principal rental o: 
many eftates confifted in fervices and feudal tenures ; by the baneful influence of which 
the induftry of the people was almoft exterminated. In regard to the oppreffions o: 
the clergy as to tythes, I muft do that body a jultice, to which a claim cannot be laic 
in England. Though the ecclefiaftical tenth was levied in France more feverely thar 
ufualin Italy, yet was it never exacted with fuch horrid greedinefs as is at prefent th 
difgrace of England. When taken in kind, no fuch thing was known in any part o; 
France, where I made enquiries, as a tenth: it was always a twelfth, or a thirteenth 
or even a twentieth of the produce. And in no part of the kingdom did a new article 
of culture pay anything: thus turnips, cabbages, clover, chicorée, potatoes, &c. &c 
paid nothing. In many parts, meadows were exempted. Silk worms nothing, Olive: 
in fome places paid—in more they did not. Cows nothing. Lambs from the rath t 
the 21ft. Wool nothing.—Such mildnefs in the levy of this odious tax, is abfolutel; 
- unknown in England. But mild as it was, the burden to people groaning under {c 
many other oppreffions, united to render their fituation fo bad, that no change coulc 
be for the worfe |]. But thefe were not all the evils with which the people ftruggled 
The adminiftration of juftice was partial, venal, infamous. J have, in converfatior 
with many very fenfible men, in different parts of. the kingdom, met with fomething 
of content with their government, in all other refpeéts than this; but upon the queftior 
of expecting juftice to be really and fairly adminiftered, every one confeffed there wa 


* Tiers Etat Rennes, p. 159. 4+ Rennes, p. 57- a 

‘}¢ This is a curious article: when the lady of the feigneur lies in, the people are obliged to beat the water 
in marfhy diftri€ts, to keep the frogs filent, that fhe may not be difturbed; this duty, a very opprefiiv 
one; is commuted into,a pecuniary fine. — 
§ Refumé des cabiers, tom iii. p 316, 327. ? af 
if They have found fince how erroneous this opinion was, and that great asth evils were, the 
have been aggravated into a more exterminating defpotifm under the fidtitions ounce of liberty an 
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no fuch .thing-to be looked: for. The condué of the parliaments was profligate and 
atrocious... Upon almoft every caufe that came before them, .intereft was openly made 
with the judges; and woe betided the man who, in a caufe to fupport, had no means 
of conciliating favour, either by the beauty of a handfome wife, or by other methods, 
It has been faid, by many writers, that property was as fecure under the old governs 
ment of France as it is in England; and the affertion might poflibly be true, as far as 
any violence from the king, his minifters, or the great, was concerned: but for all 
that mafs of property, which cdmes in every country to be litigated in courts of juf- 
tice, there was not even the fhadow of fecurity, unlefs the parties were totally and 
equally unkriown, and totally and equally honeft; in every other cafe, he who had 
the beit intereft with the judges, was fure to be’ the winner. ‘To reflecting minds, 
the cruelty and abominable pra€tice attending fuch courts are fufhciently apparent. 
There was alfo a circumftance in the conftitution of thefe parliaments, but little 
known in England, and which, under fuch a government as that of France, mult 
be confidered as very fingular, They had the power, and were in the con{tant prace 
tice of ifluing decrees, without the confent of the crown, and which had the force of 
Jaws through the whole of their jurifdiction ; and of all other laws, thefe were fure to 
be the beft obeyed; for as all infringements of them were brought before fovereign 
courts, compofed of the fame perfons who had enacted thefe laws, ‘a horrible fy{ftem 
of tyranny!) they were certain of being punifhed with the laft feverity. It muft ap. 
per {trange, in a government fo defpotic in fome refpeéts as that of, France, to fee 
the parliaments in every part of the kingdom making laws without the King’s confent, 
and even in defiance of his authority. ‘The Englifh, whomI met in France in 1789, 
were fuprized to fee fome of thefe bodies iffuing arrets againft the export of corn out 
of the provinces fubject to their jurifdiction, into the neighbouring provinces, at the 
fame time that the King, through the organ of fo popular a minifter as Monf. Necker, 
was decreeing an abfolutely free tranfport of corn throughout the kingdom, and 
even at the requifition of the National Affembly itfelf. But this was nothing new; it 
was their common practice. The parliament of Rouen paft an arret again{t killing 
of calves; it was a prepofterous one, and oppofed by adminiftration, but it had its full 
force ; and hada butcher dared to offend again{t it, he would have found, by the ri- 
gour of his punifhment, who was his mafter. Inoculation was favoured by the court 
in Louis KV.’s time; Dut the parliament of Paris pafled an arret ayainit it, much more 
effective in prohibiting, than the favour of the court in encouraging that practice. In- 
{tances are innumerable, and 1 may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, falfe princi . 
ples, and tyranny of thefe’ bodies were generally confpicuous ; and that the court (tax-. 
ation excepted) never had a difpute with a parliament, but the parliament was fure to. 
‘be wrong. ‘heir conftitution, in refpeét to the adminiftration of juftice, was fo truly 
rotten, that the members fat as judges, even in caufes of private property, in which. 
they were themfelves the parties, and have, in this capacity, been, guilty of oppreflions, 
and cruelties, which the crown has rarely dared to attempt. | | 
It is impoffible to juftify the excefles of the people on their taking up arms; they 
were,certdinly guilty of cruelties; it is idle to deny the faéts, for they have been pro. 
ved too clearly to admit of a doubt. But is it really the people to whom we are to im. — 
pute the whole ?— Or to their oppreffors, who had kept them fo long in a flate of bon. 
dage? He whe chufes to be ferved by flaves, and by ill-treated flaves, mult know:: 
that he holds both his property and life by a tenure far different from thofe who pre-. 
fer the fervice of well-treated freemen ; and he who dines to the mufic of groaning fuf- 
ferers, muft not, in the moment of infurrection, complain that his daughters are Fie 
| vifhed- 
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vithed, and then deftroyed; and that his fons throats are cut. When fuch evils hap- 
pen, they furely are more imputable to the tyranny of the mafter, than to the cruelty. 
of the fervant.’ ‘The analogy holds with the French peafants—the murder of a feigneur, 
or a chateau in flames, is recorded in every newfpaper; the rank. of the perfon who 
fuffers, attracts notice; but where do we find the regilter of that feigneur’s oppreffions of 
his peafantry, and his exattions of feudal fervices, from thofe whofe children were 
dying around them for want of bread? Where do we find the minutes that. afligned 
thefe ftarving wretches to fome vile pctty-fogger, to be fleeced by impofitions, and. 
a mockery of juftice, in the feigneural courts? Who gives us the awards of the in-. 
tendant and his /wb-delegués, which took off the taxes of a man of fafhion, and Jaid 
them with accumulated weight on the poor, who were fo unfortunate as to be his 
neighbours? Who has dwelt fufficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of def. 
potifm, regal, ariftocratical, and ccclefiaftical, pervading the whole mals of the peo- 
le; reaching, like a circulating fluid, the moft diftant capillary tubes of poverty and. 
wretapednefs? In thefe cafes the fufferers are too ignoble to be known; and the mafs. 





too igkicriminats.2@ Owitied. But fhould a philofopher feel and reafon thus? fhould: 
he muftak@Ne caufe foy the effect? and giving all his pity to the few, feel no-com-. 


paffion for the many, beqnufe they fuffer in his eyes not individually, but by millions ?: 
The exceffes of the people cannot, I repeat, be juftified ; it would undoubtedly have. 
done them credit, both as{men and chriftians, if they had‘poffefled their new acquired. 
power with moderation. ' But let it be remembered, that the populace in no country: 
ever ufe power with moderation ; exccfs is inherent in their aggregate conttitution : 
and as every government in the world knows, that violence infallibly attends power 
in fuch hands, it is doubly bound in common fenfe, and for common fafety, fo to con-. 
duct itfelf, that the people may not find an intereft in public confufions. They will 
always fuffer much and long, before they are effectually roufed; nothing, therefore, | 
can kindle the flame, but fuch oppreflions of fome clafles or order in the fociety, as 
rive able men the opportunity of feconding the general mafs; difcontent will foon, 
diffufe itfelf around ; and if the government take not warning in time, it 1s alone ane. 
fwerable for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devaitation, and blood that follow, . 
The true judgment to be formed of the French revolution, muft furcly be gained 
from an attentive confideration of the evils of the old government: when -thefe are well. 
underftood—and when the extent and univerfality of the oppreflion under which the 
people groaned—oppreffion which bore upon them from every quarter, it will f{carcely. 
be attempted to be urged, that a revolution was not abfolutely neceflary to the welfare 
of thekingdom. Not one oppofing voice* can, with reafon, be raifed againft this af-. 
fertion ; abufes ought certainly to be corrected, and corrected effectually: this could, 
not be done without the eftablifhment of a. new form of government; whether the: 





« 

* Many oppofing voices have heen raifed ; but fo little to their credit, that I leave the paflage agit was, 
writtenlongago ‘I'he abufes that are rooted in all the old governments of Europe, give fuch numbers of 
men a dircét intereft in fupporting, cherifhing, and defending abufes, that no wonder advacates for tyran- 
ny, of every fpecies, are fan in every country, and almofl in every company. What a mafs of peuple, . 
in every part of England, are forme way or other intereiled in the prefent reprefentation of the peoples . 
tythes, charters, corpurations, monopolies, and taxation ! and not merely to the rhings themfelvcs, hut 
to all the abufes attending them. and how many are there who derive their profit to their conlideration 19 
life, not merely from fach inftitutions, but from the evils they engender!) “Phe yreat mais of the people, 
however, is free from fuch influence, and will be enlightened by degrees ; afuredly tie@y will fad out, ans 
every country of Europe, that by combinations, on the principles of liberty ard- property, atmed equally: 
againit regal, ariltocratical, and mobbifh tyranny, they will be able to refill, fuccelsfully, that variety of... 
combination, which, on privciples of plunder and defpotifm, is every where at work. to enflave as eS 

» form, 
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form that-has béen adopted were the beft, is another queftion abfolutely diftin®. “But 
that the abovementioned detail of enormities practifed on the people'required fome gréat 
change is fufficiently apparent ; and I cannot better conclude fuch a lilt of deteftable op- 
preffions, than in the words of the Tiers Etat of Nivernois, who hailed the approaching 
day of liberty, with an eloquence worthy of the fubject. | ae 

Les plaintes du peuple fe font long-temps perdues dans l’efpace immenfe qui le fepare du 
iréne; cette claffe la plus nombreufe &F la plus intircffante de la focieté ; cette claffe qui 
mérite les premiers foins du gowvernement, puifgu’ elle alimente toutes les autres ; cette 
claffe & laquelle on doit & les arts nécefaries a la vie, &S ceux qui en embelliffent le cours ; 
cette ‘laff. enfin qui en recueillent moins a toujours payé advantage ; peut-elle apres tant de 
frécles @oppreffion &F de mifere compter aujourdhui fur un fort plus heureux? Ce feroit 
pour ainft dire blafphémer Pautorité tutélaire fous laquelle nous vivons que d’in douter un 
ferl moment. Un refpect aveugle pour les abus établis ou pour la violence ou par la fuper- 
ftition, une ignorance profonde des conditions du patte focial, voila ce qui a perpétué Jufqu. a 
ad nous la fervitude dans laquelle ont gemi nos pres. Un your plus pure oft pres d’élorre : 
le roi am nifefte le defir de trouver des fusets capables de lui dire la ucrite ;- une de fes 
loix edit de création des affemblées provinciales du mot de Juin 1787, annonce que le vau 
le plus preflant de fon cour fera toujours celui qui tendra au foulagement &¥ au bonheur de 
Jes peuples : une autre loi quia retenti ducentre du Royaume a {es derniéres extrémités nous 
a promis la reftitution de tous nos droits, dont nous wavions perdu, &F dont nous pouvions 
perdre que Pexercife, puifque le fond de ces mémes droits eft inaliénable &F inprefcriptible, 
Ofons done fecouer le joug des anciennes erreurs: ofons dire tout ce qui eft vrai, tout ce qui 
eft utile ; ofcns réclaimer les droits effenticls © primitifs de Phomme: la raifon, Pequité, 
Lopinion générale, la bien faifance connue de notre angufte fouverain tout concour @ affurer 
de fuccés de nos doléances. 

Waving feen the propriety, or rather the neceffity, of fome change in the govern. 
ment, let us next briefly inquire into the effects of the revolution on the principal inte- 
refts in the kingdom. 

In reipect to all the honours, power, and profit derived to the nobility from the feu- 
dal fyftem, which was of an extent in France beyond any thing known in England 
dince the revolution, or long parliament in 1640, all is laid in the duft, without a rag 
or remnant being fpared *: the importance of thefe, both in influence and revenue, 
was fo-great, that the refult is all but ruin to numbers. However, as thefe properties 
were real tyrannics ; as they rendered the poffeflion of one {pot of land ruinous to all 
around it» and equally fubverfive of agriculture, and the common rights of mankind, 
the utter deftruction brought on all this fpecies of property, does not ill deferve the 
epithet they are fo fond of in France: it is a real regeneration of the people to the 
privileges of human nature. No man of common feelings can regret the fall of that 


* It is to be obferved, that the orders of knighthood were at firft preferved ; when the National A flem- 
bly, with a forbearance that did them honour, refufed to abolith thofe orders, becaufe perfonal, of merit, 
and-not hereditary, they were guity of one grofs error. ‘Chey ought immediately to have addreffed the 
King, to infitute a new order of knighthood—Kxicuts or THE PLOUGH. There are doubtlefs little 
fouls that will fmile at this, and think a thiftle, a garter, or an eagle more fignificant, and more honours 
able; I fay nothing of orders, that exceed common fenfe and common chronology, fuch as St. Efprit, 
St. Andrew, and St Patrick, leaving to fuch as venerate moft what they leaft underitand But that 
prince, who fhould firft inftitute this order of rural merit, will reap no vulgar honour : Leopold, whofe 
twenty years of fteady and well earned Tufcan faine gives him a good right to do it with propriety, might, 
as Empefor, infticute it with moft effect. In him, fuch an aGion would have in it nothing of affcGation. 
But I had rather that rue proucH had thus been honoured by a free afflembly. It would have been a | 
trait, that marked the philofophy of a new age, and anew fyftem. 

€ 
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boeminable fyftem, ‘which made a whole parifh flaves to the lord. of the manor: ‘But 
the effects of the revolution have gone much farther; and have heen attended with 
confequences not equally juftifrable. The rents of land, which are as legal under the 
new government, as they were under the old, are no longer paid with regularity. I 
have been lately informed ( Auguft 1791} on authority not to be doubted,. that affo. 
ciations among tenantry, to a great amount and extent, have been formed, even with- 
in fifty miles of Paris, for the non-payment of rent; faying, in direct terms, we are 
{trong enough to detain the rent, and you are not {trong enough to enforce the pay- 
ment. Ina country where fuch things are poffible, property of every kind, it mult be 
allowed, is in a dubious fituation. Very evil confiquences will refult from this; ars 
rears will accumulate too great for landlords to lofe, or for the peafants to pay, who 
will not eafily be brought to relifh that order and legal government, which muft ne» 
ceflarily fecure thefe arrears to their right owners. In aduition to all the reft, by the 
new fyftem of taxation, there is laid a Jand-tax of 300 millions, or not to exceed 438. 









in tegound ; but, under the old government, their vingtiemes did not amount to the 
feventb\part of fuck impoft. In whatever light, therefore, the cafe of French 





appears that they have fuffcred immenfely by the revolus. 
tion. —That many of them @eferved it, cannot, however, be doubted, fince we ‘fee 
their cabiers demanding fteaglily, that all their feudal rights fhould be confirmed,*: 
that the carrying, of arms fhguld be ftri€tly prohibited to every body but noblemesps : 
that the infamous arrangenyents of the militia fhould remain on its old footing {: that. 
breaking up waftes, and inclofing commons, fhould be prohibited § : that the nobility 
alone fhould be eligible to enter into the army, church, &c. |]: that /ettres de cachet 
fhould continue & : that the prefs {hould not be free ** ; and in fine, that there fhould 
be no free corn trade tf. | 
To the clergy, the revolution has been yet more fatal. One word will difpatch this 
inquiry. The revolution was a décided benefit to all the lower clergy of the king. 
dom ; but it was deftructive of all the reft. It is not eafy to know what they loft on 
the one hand, or what the national account will gain on the other. Monf. Necker 
calculates their revenue at 130,000,000 livres, of which only 42,500,000 livres were: 
in the hands of the curées of the kingdom. Their wealth has been much exaggerated t 
a late writer fays, they poffefled half the kingdom {]{. Their number was as little, 
~ own as their revenue; one wr’ ~ kes them 400,000 §§ ; another 81,400 ||||5_ 


urd 80,000 9. 


| Evereun, p. 32.—Bourbonnois, p. 14.— Artois, ps 22.—Bazas, p. 8.—Nivernois, p. 7.—Pottu, ps 13 

‘aintonge, p. §.— Orleans, p. 19.—Chaumont, p. 7. 

» Vermaudois, p. 41.— Quefnoy, p. 19.—Sens, p. 25-— Evreux, p. 36.—Scfanne, p. 17.—~—Bar fur Seine, 
p. 6.~— Beauvais, p. 13.— Bugey, p. 34.—Clermont Ferrand, p. 11. 

f{ Limoges, p. 36. § Cambray, p. 9,—Pont a Mouffon, p. 38. 

| Lyon, p. 13.—Touraine, p. 31.—Angaumoit, p. 13.— Auxerre, p. 13. The Author of the Hifortcal 
Sketch of the French Revolution, 8vo. 1792, fays, p. 68, * the worlt enemies of nobility have not yet 
brought to light any cahier, in which the nobles infifted on their exclufive right to military preferments.’? _ 
—In the fame page this gentleman fays, it is impoffible for any Englifhman to ftudy four or five hundred 
cahiers. It is evident, however, from this miftake, how neceflary it isto examine them before writing on 
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the revolution. Gq Vermaudois, p, 23.—Chalons-fur Marne, p. 6.— Gien, p. 9. *® Crepy, ps 10. 
++ St. Quetin. p.9- t} De? Autorité de Montefquieu dans la revolution prefenté. %v0.. 1789° 
6t. Etats Generaux convoqués, par Louis KV1. par M. Target, prem. fuite, 


HH Qu’sf-ce-que le Tiers E'tat, 3d edit. par M. PAbbé Siéyés. BVO. ps She 
qq Bibsothegue de Phomme publique, par M. Condorcet, &c. tom. iii. 
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: The clergy in France have been fuppofed, by many perfons in England, to merit 
their fate from théir peculiar proflizgacy. But the idea is not accurate: that fo large 
a body of men, pofleffed cf very great revenues, fhould be free from vice, would be 
improbable, or ratherimpoffible ; but they preferved, what is not always preferved in 
England, an exterior decency of behaviour. One aid not find among them poachers 
or fox-hunters, who, having fpent the morning in fcampering after houads, dedicate 
the evening to the bottle, and recl from inebriety to the pulpit. Such advertifements 
were never fven in Trance as 1 have heard of in England :—Wanted a curacy in a good 
Sporting country, where the duty is light, and the neighbourhood convivial. ‘he proper 
exercife fora country clergyman is the employment of agriculture; which demands 
ftreneth and attivity--and which, vigoroufly followed, will fatigue enough to give 
eafe its be(t relifh. A fportfman parfon mav be, as he often is in England, a good 
fort of a man, and an honef fellow; but certainly this purfuit, and the reforting to ob- 
fcenc comedies, and kicking their heels in the jig of an affembly, are not the occupae 
tions for which we can fuppofe tythes were given *. Whoever will give any attention 
to the demands of the clergy in their cafiers, will fee, that there was, on many topics, 
an ill fpirit in that body. ‘They maintain, for inftance, that the liberty of the prefs 
oucht rather to be reftrained than extended'f: that the laws againtt it fhould be re- 
newed and executed {: that admiffion into religious orders fhould be, as formerly, at 
fixteen years of age §: that /ettres de cachct are ufetul, and even neceffary |}; They 
folicit to prohibit all divifion of commons J ;—to revoke the eJict allowing inclo- 
fures **; that the export of corn be not allowed {{; aud that public granaries be 
eftablifhed ft. 

The ill effets of the revolution have been felt more feverely by the manufacturers 
of the kingdom, than by any other clafs of the peuple. he rivalry of the Englith: 
fabrics in 178° and 1784, was firong and fuccefsful ; and the confufions that followed. 
in-all parts of the kingdom, had the effeét of leffening the incomes of fo many land. 
lords, clergy, and men in public employments; and fuch numbers fled from the 
kingdom, that the general mals of the confumption of national fabrics funk perhaps 
three fourths, ‘The men, whofe incomes were untouched, leffening their confumption 
greatly, from an appreh:nfion of the unfettled ftate of things: the profpects of a civil 
war, fuggefted to every man, that his fafety, perhaps his future bread, depended on 
the money which he could hourd. ‘The inevitable confequence, was turning abfolutely 
out of employmert immenfe numbers of workmen. I have, in the diary of the jour- 
ney, noticed the infinite mifery to which I] was a witnels at Lyons, Abbeville, Ami- 
ens, &c and by intelligence 1 underftood that it was (till worfe at Rouen: the fac 
could not be otherwife. This effect, which was abfolute death, by ftarving many 
thoufands of families, was a refult, that in my opinion might have been avoided. 
It flowed only from carrying things to extremities --from driving the nobility out of 
the kingdom, and feizing, inftead of regulating, the whole regal authority. Thefe 
wiolences were not neceflary to liberty ; they even deftroyed true liberty, by giving 


‘ 


*. Nothing appears fo feandalous to all the clergy of Europe, as thcir brethren in England dancing at 
public affemblie: ; and a bifhop’s wife engaged in the fame amufement, fcems to them as prepofterous as a 
‘bifhop, in-his lawn flecves, following the fame diverfion. would to us. Probably both are wroug. : 


+ Saintonge p 24 —limoges p 6. &Ce t lyon. p. i3.—Dourdon p. 5. ) 
§ Sainionge, p. 26.—J.ontargis. p. 10. f] Limoges, p 22. Q > Troyesy.p. 1 
a* Maz, p. th. tt Rowen, p. 24. tt Laon, p.11.~~Dourden, p. 17. 
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-the.goyernment.of the kingdom, in too great a degree, to Paris, and to the populace 
of e' by rr , tow nm e . A ae us & : wy Nia aaa as 7 re Ree a fin - Pete 
», "The effe&t of the revolution, to the. fmall proprietors of the kingdom, mutt, accords 
ing to the common nature of events, be in. the end remarkably. happy ; and had the 
‘fnew government. adopted any principles of taxation, except thofe of the economiffes, 
eltablifhing at the fame time an abfolute freedom in the bufinefs of inclofure, and in. 
the police of corn, the refult would probably have been advantageous, even at this re. 
cent period... he committee of impofts* mention (and I doubt not their accuracy) 
the profperity of agriculture, in the fame page in which they lament the depreffion of 
every other branch of the national induftry. Upona ee da calculation, there re 
mained, in the hands of the clafles depending on land, on the account of taxes in the: 
years 178g and 1799, at lealt 300,000,000 livres; the execution of corveés was as 
lax as the payment of taxes. To this we are to add two years tythe, which I cannot. 
afjimate at lefs than 300,000,000 livres more. The abolition of all feudal rents, and 
ayments of every fort, during thofe two years, could not be lefs than 10¢,000,000 liv., 
x fervices.cmasut all thefe articles, great as they were, amounting to near 
800,045 6 res were dev than the immenfe fums that came into the hands of the 
farmer By the high price of gorn throughout the year 1789 ; a price arifing almoft en- 
tirely from Monf. Necker’s fine operations in the corn trade, as it has been proved at 
large ; it is true there is a deduction to be made on account of the unavoidable dimi- 
nution of confumption in evel'y article of land produce, not eflentially neceflary to life : 
every object of luxury, or, tending to it, is leflencd greatly. But after this difcount 
is allowed, the balance, in favour of the little proprictor farmers, mult be very great. 
The benefit of fuch a fum, being added as it is to the capital of induftry, needs no ex- 
planation. Their agriculture mult be invigorated by fuch wealth—by the freedom en« 
joyed by its profefiors, by the deftruction of its innumerable fhackles; and even. by, 
the diftrefles of other employmefts, occafioning new and great inveftments of capital 
in land: and thefe leading facts will appear in a clearer light, when the prodigious di- 
vifion of landed property in Ffance is well confidered ; probably half, perhaps two. 
thirds, of the kingdom are in pofleffion of little proprietors, who paid quit-rents, and 
feudal duties, for the fpots they farmed. Such men are placed at once in compara# 
tive affluence; and as eafe is thus acquired by at leaft half the kingdom, it muft noe 
be fet down as a point of trifling importance. Should France efcape a civil war, fhe 
will, in the profperity of thefe men, find a rcfource which politicians at a diftance do 
not calculate. With renters the cafe is certainly different; for, beyond all doubt, 
landlords will, fooner or later, avail themfelves of thefe circuimftances, by advancing 
their rents; acting in this refpect as in every other country is common; but they 
will find it impoflible to deprive the tenantry of a vaft advantage, neccflarily flowing 
from their emancipation, —— 
The confufion which has fince arifen in the finances, owing almoft entirely to the 
mode of taxation adopted by the affembly, has had the effect of continuing to the 
prefent moment (1791) a freedom from all impoft to the little proprictors, which, 
however dreadful its general effects on the national affairs, has tended ftrongly to en- 
rich this clafs.  - —— | Sa 4 ee Sin 
The effeéts of the revolution, not on any particular clafs of cultivators, but on agri- 
culture in general, is with me, I muft contels, very queftionable ; I ‘ee no benefits 
flowing particularly to agriculture, (liberty applies equally to ai clafles, and_is not-yet 










® Rapport le 6 Decembre 1190, fur kes moyens de pourvoir aux depen{is pour 1791, p. 4. 
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fufficiently eftablithed for the proteétion of property,) except the cafe. of tythes; but.1 
feethe rife of many evils; ref{trictions and prohibitions og the trade of corn—a varying 
land-tax—~and impeded inclofures, are mifchiefs on principle, that may have a genera. 
tive faculty ; and will prove infinite draw-backs from the profperity which certainly 
was attainable, It is to be hoped, that the good fenfe of the affembly will reverfe this 
fyftem by degrees; for, if it is not reverfed, AGRICULTURE CANNOT FLOURISH. _ 
~ "The effect of the revolution, on the public revenue, is one great point on. which 
Mont. de Calonne lays conficerable ftrefs; and it has been fince urged in France, 
that the ruin of 30,000 families, thrown abfolutely out of employment, and confe- 
quently out of bread, in the collection of the taxes on falt and tobacco only, has had 
a powerful influence in fpreading univerfal diftrefs and mifery. The public revenue 
funk, in one year, 175 millions: this was not a /o/s of that fum; the people to whom 
aflionats were paid on that account loft no more than the difcount; the lofs, therefore, 
to the people to whom that revenue was paid, could amount to no more than from_¢ 
to 10 per cent*. But was it a lofs to the miferable fubjeGts who formerly paid thofe 
taxes ; and who paid them by the fweat of their brows, at the expence of the bread 
out of their children’s mouths, aflefled with tyranny, and levied in blood? Do they 
feel a lofs in having 175 millions in their pockets in 1739, more than they had in 
#788? and in poflefling another 175 millions more in 17y0, and the inheritance in 
future? Is not fuch a change eafe, wealth, life, and animation, to thofe clafles who, 
while the pens of political fatirifts flander all innoyations, are every moment reviving, 
by inheriting from that revolution fomething which the old government affuredly did 
not give? The revenue of the clergy may be called the revenue of the public:— 
thofe to whom the difference between the prefent payment of one hundred and forty 
millions and the old tythes are a deduction of all revenue, are, beyond doubt, in 
great diftrefs ; but what fay the farmers throughout the kingdom, from whom the de, 
teftable burthen of thofe taxes was extorted ? Do not they find their culture lightened, 
their indufiry freed, their products their own? Go to the ariftocratical politiciag, at 
Paris, or at London, and you hear only of the ruin of France—go to the cottage of 
the metayer, or the houfe of the farmer, and demand of him what the refult has been— 
there will be but one voice from Calais to Bayonne. If tythes were to be at one 
ftroke abolifhed in England+, no doubt the clergy would fuffer, but would not the 
agriculture of the kingdom, with every man dependent on it, rife with a vigour never 


before experienced. 


Future Effects. 


It would betray no inconfiderable prefumption to attempt to prediét what will be the 
-event of the revolution now pafling’in France; Iam not foimprudent. But there are 
confiderations that may be offered to the attention of thofe who love to {peculate on 
future events better than Ido. There are three apparent benefits in an ariftocracy 


© Since this was written, affigna's fell, in Dec. 1791, and Jan. 1792, to 34 to 3% per cent. paid in filver, 
and 42 to 5a paid in gold, arifing from great emiffions ; from the quantity of private paper iffued; from 
forged ones being common ; and from the profpect of a war 
+ [tis an error in France to fuppofe, that the revenue of the church is fmall in England. The Royal 
Society of Agriculture at Paris ftates that revenue at 210,000l. ; it cannot be ftated at lefs than five mil- 
lions fterling.: Alem. prefenté par la 8. R. d Ag. a ? Affemblée Nationale. 1784, p. 52. One of the greatett 
and wifeft men we bave in Lngland perlifs in afferting it to be much le/s than two millions, From very 
numerous enquiries, which I am ftill purfuing, I have rcafon to believe this opinion to ke founded on infut- 
ficient data. te = —_ Se 
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forming the part of a conftitution ; firft, the fixed, confolidated, ani hereditary im. 
portance of the great nobility, is for the moft part a bar to the dangerous pretentions, 
and ‘illegal views, of a victorious and highly popular king, prefident, or leader. Affeme 
blies, fo.ele€ted, as to be fwayed abfolutely by the opinion of the people, would fre« 
quently, under {uch a prince, be ready to grant him much more than a well conttituted 

ariftocratic fenate. Secondly, fuch popular aflemblies as I have juft defcribed, are fome- 

times led to adopt decifions too haftily, and too imprudently; and particularly in the 

cafe of wars with neighbouring nations; in the free countries, we have known the 

commonalty have been too apt to call lightly for them. An ariftocracy, not unduly ine 

fluenced by the crown, flands like a rock again{t {uch phrenzies, and hath a dire& in- 

tere(t in the encouragement and fupport of peaceable maxims. The remark is appli 

cable to many other fubjects, in which mature deliberation is wanted to ballaft the 

impetuofity of the people. I always fuppofe the ariftocratic body well conftituted upon 
‘the bafis of a fufficient property, and at the fame time no unlimited power in the crown, 

to throw all the property of the kingdom into the fame fcale, which is the cafe in Eng-. 
land. “Chirdly ide yer benefits may arife from the exiftence of an executive power, 

diftinét from the legiflative): muft abfolutely depend on fome intermediate and indepen- 

dent body between the people and the executive power. Every one mult grant, that 

if there be no fuch body, Ais people are enabled, when they pleafé, to annihilate the 
ss. X2cutive authority, and aflign it, as in the cafe of the long parliament, to committees 

of their own Soran eit Gn which is the fame thing, they may appear as they did 

at Verfailles, armed before the King, and infift on his confent to any propofitions they 

bring him; in thefe cafes, the feeming advantages derived from a diftinét executive 

power are loft. And it muft be obvious, that in fuch a conftitution as the pre/ent one 

of France, the kingly office can be put down as eafily and as readily, as a fecretary can 

be reprimanded for a falfe entry in the journals. If a conftitution be good, all great 

changes in it fhould be efteemed a matter of great difficulty and hazard: 1t is in bad 

ones only that alterations fhould not be looked upon in a formidable light. 

That thefe circumftances may prove advantages in an ariftocratical portion of a le- 
giflature, there is reafon to believe; the inquiry is, whether they be counter-balanced by 
poffible or probable evils. May there not come within this defcription, the danger of 
an ariftocracy uniting with the crown againft the people? that is to fay, influencing, by 
weight of property and power, a great mafs of the people dependent—againit the ref 
of the people who are independent? Do we not fee this to be very much the cafe in 
England at this moment? To what other part of our conftitution 1s it imputable that 
we have been infamoufly involved in perpetual wars, from which none reap any benefit 
but that tribe of vermin which thrive moft when a nation moft declines; contra¢tors, 
victuallers, paymafters, ftock-jobbers, and money-fgriveners: a fet by whom minifters 
are furrounded ; and in favour of whom whole claffes amongft the people are beggared. 
and ruined. Thofe who will affert a conftitution can be good * which fuffers thefe 
things, ought at leaft to agree, that fuch an one as would not fuffer them would be 


much better f.. tes 
: oA 


& ; 
* It ought not to be allowed even tolerable, for this plain reafon, fuch public extravagance engenders 
taxes to an amount that will fooner or later force the people inte refiftance, which ts always the defiruction, 
of a conftitution; and furcly that muft be admitted bad, which carries to the moit careleis eye the feeds of 
its own deftruétion. ‘Two hundred and forty millions of public debt in a century is in a ratio impoffible. 
to be fupported; and therefore evidently ruinous. i spate, Se 
+ « The dire& power of the King of England,” fays Mr. Burke, ts confiderable. Hia indiregt ig; 
great indeed. When was it that a King of England wanted wherewithal to make him refpected, camrted, 
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-v dfn ariftoorsgyshath thus dts advantages and difadvantages, it is-natural to inquire, 
whether the:-Byeach:nation’ be likely to. eltablifh fomething of afenate; thar fhall:chave | 


' the advasitages without evils. - If there fhould be noné@, no, popular reprefentatives 
_witl-eyer he brought, with the confent of their conftituents, to give up a.power.ia. their 
own pofleffion and enjoyment. It is experience alone, and long experience, that-can 
fatisfy the doubts which every one muft entertain on this fubjeét,. What-can we know, 
experimentally, of a government which has not ftood the brunt of unfuccefsful and of 
fuccefsful wars? The Englifh conftitution has flood this telt, and has been found de- 
. ficient ; or rather, as far as this teft can decide any thing, has been proved worthlefs ; 
- fince, in a fingle century, it has involved the naticn in a debt of fo vaft * a magnitude, 
that every bleffing which might otherwife have been perpetuated is put to the {take ; 
fo that if the nation do not make fome change in its conftitution, it is much to be 
dreaded that the conftitution will ruin the nation. Where practice and experience have 
fo utterly failed, it would be vain to reafon from theory: and cfpecially on a fubject on™ 
which a very able writer has feen his own prediction fo totally erroneous: “ Jn the 
monarchical ftates of Europe, it is highly improbable that any ‘orm of properly equal 
government fhould be eftablifhed for many ages; the people, in general, and elpecially 
in France, being proud of their monarchs, even when thepare opprefled by them f.”’. 
. In-regard to thé future confequences of this fingular revolution, as an example to 
other nations, there can be no doubt but the fpirit which has produced it, will fooner 
or later fpread throughout Europe, according to the different degrees of illumination, 
amongft the common people; and it will prove either mif¢hrevots or beneficial, in pro- 
portion to the previous f{teps taken by government. It is unqueltionably the fubjet:of 
all others the moft interefting to every clafs, and even to every individual of a modern 
ftate; the great line of divifion, into which the people divides, is, 1{t, thofe that have 
“property; and, 2d, othersthat have none. The events that have taken place in France, 
‘in. many refpects have been fubverfive of property; and have been effected by the 
lower people, in direct oppofition to the nominal legiflature ; yet their conftitution die 
gan its eftablifhment with a much greater degree of regularity, by a formal electidit*S 
reprefentatives, than there is any probability of feeing in oher countries. Revolutions 
will there be blown up from riotous mobs — from the military called out to quell them, but 
refufing obedience and joining the infurgents. Such adame, fpreading rapidly through 
a countryg muit prove hoftilc, and more fatal to property, than any thing that has pre- 
-vailed in France. The probability of fuch events, every one muff allow to be not in- 
confiderable ; the ruin that muft attend them cannct be doubted ; for they would tend 
to produce not a National Aflembly, and a free conttitution, but an univerfal anarchy 
“and confufion. The firft attempt towards a democracy in England would be the com. 
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or perhaps even feared in every flate in muroper’ itis in auch paffeges as thefe, that this elegant writer 
““Iaya'himlelf open to the attacks formidable, becaufe juft, of men who have%ot an hundredth part of his ta- 
«dents. Who queftionsy,or can queltion, the power of a prince that in a a century has expended 
‘above 1000 millions, and:involved his people in a debt of 240? The point mh debate is not the exiftence of 
‘power, but its excefs.. What is the conftitution that generates.or allows of Sich expences? The very 
“mifchief complained of is here wrought into a merit, and brought in argument to-prove that-exaggerated 
ec “his debt, ard our enormous taxation, are the beft anfwer the National Affembly gives to thofe who 
—would’have-had the Englith government, with all its faulte onits head, adopted in France ; nor was it with- 
out reafon faid by a popular writer, that a government, formed like the Englifhy obtains more reventie than 

‘jt could do, either by dire& defpotifm, or in a full ftate of freedom. ere sn nee 
t Dr. Prieftley’s LeGtures on Hifk, gto. 3788, po 36317. 
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avhatever' Fates they thought proper to apy . : etd 
_Hlan‘law. “Can‘there be fo much fupinenefs in the prefent govertiments of Burdpe, ds 
- to-fuppofe,; that old principles and. maxims: will avail any longer? “Can -fach ghorance: | 
| of the human heart, and fuch blindnefs to the‘natural courfe of events be found,’as the. 
plan of rejecting all innovations, left they fhould lead to greater ? *# There is no governt 
'mént tobe found, that does not depend, in the laft refort, on a-military power; and if 
that fail them, is not the confequence eafily feen? A new policy muft either be adopt- 
ed, or all governments we know will be fwept from their very foundations. This policy 
mutt confift, firft, in making it the intereft, as much as poffible, of every clafs in the 
flate except thofe abfolutely without property *, to fupport the eftablifhed‘ govern- 
ment; and alfo'to render it as palatable, as the fecurity of property will allow, even to 
_Ahefe; farther than this none can look, for it is fo direétly the intereft of the’ people, 
— without property, to divide with thofe who have it, that no government can be eftablifhed 
se Po give the poor an equal intereft in it with the rich ¢ ;—the vifible tangible inte- 
relt o the po rh may ufe the expreffions), and not the ultimate and remote, which 
they will never volunt®rily regard, is a pure democracy, and a confequent divifion of 
property the fure path to emecliy and defpotifm. The means of making-a government 
refpeCted and beloved are, jn England, obvious; taxes mutt be itnmenfely reduced ;: 
affeffments on malt, leathd®, candles, foap, falt, and windows, mult be abolifhed or 
wlightened ; the funding fyft¢m, the parent of taxation, annihilated for ever, by taxing 
the intereft of the public debtethe conftitution that admits a debt carries in its vitals 
the feeds of its deftruGtion; tythes { and telts abolifhed ; the reprefentation of parlia- 
ment reformed, and its duration fhortened ; not to give the people, without property, a. 
predominancy, but to prevent that corruption in which our debts and taxes have ori 
ginated ; the utter deftruction of all monopolies, and, among them, of all charters:and 
corporations ; game made property, and belonging to the poffeffor of one acre, as much 





* The reprefentation of mere population is as grofs a violation of fenfe, reafon, and theory, as it is found: 
pernicious in practice; it gives to ignorance to govern knowledge; to uncultivated intellect the lead of in- 
telligence; to favage force the guide of law and jullice ; and to folly the governance of wifdom. Knows 
ledge, intelligence, information, learning, and wifdom, ought to govern nations 3 and thefe are all found ‘to 
refide moft in the middle claflvs of mankind; weakened by the habits and prejudices of the great, and flifled. 

_by the ignorance of the vulgar. iy es 
+ Thofe who have not attended much to French affairs, might eafily miftake the reprefentation of terri. 
‘tory and contribution in the French conftitution, as fomething fimilar to what J contend for—but nothing: 
‘§s more remote: the number chofen is of little confequence, while perfons without property are the elec- 
tors. Yet Mr. Chrittie fays, vol. i. p. 196. that property is a bafe on which reprefentation ought to be. 
_ founded; and it is plain he thinks that property is reprefented, though the reprcfentatives of the property: 
are cleted by men that do not peffefs a fhilling !- It is not that the proprietors of preperty fhould have 
voices in the election proportioned to their property, but that*men who have a direé& intcreft in the plunder 
or divifion of property fhould be kept at a diftance from power. — Here lies the great difficulty of modern. 
legiflation, to fecure property, and at the fame time to fecure freedom to thofe that have no property., In 
_ England there is much of this eff-Ged for the {mall portion of every man’s income that is left to him after 
public ploader ig fatiated (the poor, the parfon, and the King take 50 to 60 per cent. of every man’s rent) 
_but.the reit isfecure. In America the poor, the parfon, and the King take nothing (or next to nothing), 

cand the whole is fecure. In France aux feems to be at the mercy of the populace. , te 
The exadtion of tythes is fo abfurd and tyrannical an attack on the property of mankind, that it is: 
almoft impoffible for them to continue in any country in the world half a cefftury longer. ‘Io pay a man 
by farce tcocl. a year, for doing by deputy what would be much better done for 1col, is too grofs an im-. 
pofition to be endured. ‘To levy that tool. in the moft pernicious method that can w8und both property, 
* and liberty, are circumftances congenial to the tenth cectury, but not to the eighteenth. Italy, Frantey— 
“and America, have fet noble examples for the imitation of mankind; and thole countries that do not'fol+ 

low them, will {aon be ag inferior in cultivation as they are in policy. ae : 
| a) 
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as‘to him who ‘has'a'thouland; and, laflly, the laws, both criminal and civil, to be 
thoroughly reformed.— Thefe circum (tances include the great evils of the Britifh con. 
fitution ;4if they be remedied, it may enjoy even a Venetian longevity; but if they be 
‘dllowed, like cincerous humours to prey on the nobler parts of the political fyftem, 
this boafted fabric may not exilt even twenty years. ‘To guard property‘éffectually, 
and to give permanency to the new fyftem, the militia laws ought all to be repealed, 
When we fee, as in all the monarchies of Europe, the government only armed, defpo- 
tifm: is eftablifhed. When thofe who have property alone are armed, how fecure the 
people from oppreffion ?—When thofe who have no property are armed, how prevent 
their feizing the property of others ?—Perhaps the beft method of guarding azain't thefe 
contrary evils, is to embody, in a national militia, all who have property 5 and, at the 
_faine time to allow arms (unembodied) to all citizens indifcriminately : we fee in the 
cafe of Berne, that the people being armed, keeps an ariftocracy in fuch order, that. 
great oppreffions are unknown. An army was always dangerous ; and in the probable 
{tate of Europe, it may be doubly fo; difcipline preferved, it cemented defpotifm; un- 
difciplined, it may unite with the people of no property, and produce anarchy and ruin. 
There feems to be no fufficient guard upon it, but a national muuitia, formed of every 
man that poffeffes a certain degree of property, rank andfile as well as officers *.— 
Such a force in this ifland, would probably amount to above one hundred thoufand 
men; and would be amply fufficient for reprefling alk thofe riots, whofe objeé 
might be, immediately or ultimately, the democratic mifchief of transferring propere 
ty y This for a free government :—defpotic ones, that would with to efcape deftruc- 
| tion, 


* The late riots at Birmingham ought to convince every man, who looks to the prefervation of peace, 
that a militia of property is abfolutely neceffary ; had it exiited at that town, no fuch infamous tranfae- 
tions could have taken place, to the difgrace of the age and nation. Thofe riots may convince us how in- 
fecure our property really igin England, and how very imperfect that rotiTicay sysrim, which could, 
twice in ten years, fee two of the greateft towns in England at the mercy of avile mob. The military, 
muft, in relation to the greater part of the kingdom, be always at a diftance ; but a militia is on the {pot, 
and eafy to be colleGted, by previous regulations, at a moment’s warning. 

+ The clafs of writers who with to {pread the taite of revolutions, and make them every where the order 
of the day, affe€&t to confound the governments of France and America, as if eflablifhed on the fame princi- 
ples; if fo, it isa remarkable fa& that the refult fhould, to appearance, turn out fo differently ; but a little 
examination will convince us, that there is fcarcely any thing im common between thofe governments, ex- 
cept the genéfal principle of being free. In France, the populace are electors, and to fo low a degree that 
the exclufions are of little account ; and the qualifications for a feat in the provincial affemblies, and in the 
national one, are fo low that the whole chain may be completed, from the firft eleGtor to the legiflator, 
without a fingle link of what merits the name of property. The very reverfe is the cafe in America, there 
is not a fingle ftate in which voters mult not have a qualification of property’; in Maffachufets and New 
Flampfhire, a frechold of 31. a year, or other cftate of 61. value ; Coiucéticut is a country of fubftantial 
freehiulders, and the old government remains; in New-York, eleQtors of the fenate moft have a property of 
tool. free from debts 3 and thofe of the affembly, trecholds of gos a ycargrated aud paying taxes; in Per- 
fylvania, payment of taxes is neceflary , in Maryland, the poffeffion of .o acres of land, or other eftate 
worth 30l.; in Virginia, 25 cultivated acres, with a houfe on it, in North Carolina, for the fenate 50 acres, 
and for the affembly payment of taxes; and in all the {tates there are qualifications much more confiderable 
néceffary for being eligible to be elected. In general it fhould be remembered, that taxes being fo very 
few, the qualification of paying them excludes vaflly more voters than a fimilar regulation in Europe. In 
couktituting the legiflatures alfo, the llates all have two houles, except Penlylvania. Aud Congres itfelf 
meets in the fame Firm, Thas a rcady explanation is found of that order and regularity, and fecurity of 
property, which iirikes every eye in America ; acontral to the fpeGtacle which France has exhibited, 
where corifufion of every fort has operated, in which property is very far from fafe ; in which the populace 
Jegiflate and then éxecute, not laws of their reprefentatives, but of their own ambulatory wills; in which, 
at this moment (March 1792) they are a fcene of anarchy, with every fign of a civil war commencing, 
Thefe two great experiments, as far as they have gone, ovght to aH conviciion in every mind, that order. 
apd property never cain be fafe if the sight of eleCtion is perfoual, inflead of being attached to property ; 
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tion, muft emancipate their fubje&ts, becaufe no military conformation can lon g fecure 
the obedience of ill-treated flaves ; and while fuch governments are giving to their, peo~ 
ple a confitution worth preferving,. they fhould, by an abfolute renunciation of ali 
the views of conqueft, make a fimall army as efficient for good purpoles, as a large 
force for ambitious ones; this new-modelled: military fhould confilt, rank and file, of - 
men interefted in the prefervation of property and order: were this army to confik 
merely of nobility, it would form a military ariftocracy, as danyerous to the prince as 
to the peoples it fhould be compofed, indifcriminately, of individuals, drawn from 
all clafles, but poflefling a given property.k—A good government, thus fupported, 
may be durable: bad ones will be fhivered to pieces by the new f{pirit that ferments in 
Europe. i” 

The candid reader will, Itruft, fee, that in whatever I have ventured to advance on 
© critical a fubject as this. great and unexampled revolution, I have affigned the merit 
tink due to it, which is the deftru€tion of the old governmert, and not the eftablifh. 
neni’of the new. Allthat I faw, and much that I heard in France, gave me the clear- 
ft contigtion, thateschange was neceflary for the happinefs of the people, a change 
hat fhouldlitiit the rofabaythority ; that fhould reftrain the feudal tvranny of the no- 
yility ; that fhould reduce th¢ church to the level of good citizens; that fhould correé& 
he abufes of finance; that“fhould give purity to the adminiftration of juflice; and 
hat fhould place the peop¥: in a {tate of eafe, and give them weight enough to fecure 
his bleffing. "Thus far 1 mwt fuppofe every friend of mankind agreed. But whether, 
n order to effect thus much, all-France were to be overthrown, ranks annihilated, pro- 
perty attacked, the monarchy abolifhed, and the king and royal family trampled upon; 
and, above all the reft, the whole effet of the revolution, good or bad, put on the iffue 
of a condu& which, to {peak in the mildeft language, made a civil war probable ;— 
this is a queftion abfolutely diftimet. In my private opinion, thefe extremities were not 
neceflary ; France might have been free without violence; a neceffitous court, a weak 
miniftry, and a timid prince, could have retufed nothing to the demands of the ftates, 
effential to public happinefs, the power of the purfe would have done all that ought 
to have been done. Ihe weight of the commons would have been predominant; but 
it would have had checks and acontroul, without which power is not conftitution, but 
tyranny.—While, however, I thus venture to think that the revolution might have 
been accomplifhed upon better principles, becaufe probably more durable pnes, 1 do 
not therefore affien the firft National Affembly in the grofs to that total condemna- 
tion they have received from fome very intemperate pens, and for this plain reafon, 
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and whenever propofitions for the reformation of our reprefentation fhall be fertoufly confidered, which te 
certainly neceflary, nothing ought to be in contemplation but taking power from the crown and the arif- 
tocracy—not to give it to the mob, but to the middle claffes of moderate fortune. The proprietor of an 
eftate of scl. a year is as much interefted in the prefervation of order and of property, as the poffeffor of 
fifty thoufand; but the people without property have a diredt and politive interett in public confufion, and 
the confequent divifion of that property, of which they are deftitute. Hence the neceffity, a preffin one 
in the prefent moment of a militia rank and file, of property ; the effential counterpoife to affemblies in 
ale-houfe kitchens, clubbing their pence to have the Rights of Man read to them, by which fhould be un- 
derftvod (in Europs, vot in Amertea) the nght to plunder. Let the flate'of France at prefent be coolly 
confidered, and it will be found to originate abfolutely iu population, without property being reprefented 3 
it exhibits fcenes fuch as can never take place in America. See the National A flembly of a great empire, | 
at the crifis of its fate, liltening to the harangues of the Paris populace, the female populace of St. Antoings 
and the prefident formally aniwering and flattering them ! Will fuch {pectacles ever be feen in -he Ame-, 
rican Congrefs? Can that bea well conftituted government, in which the moft precious moments are fo. 
confumed? The place of affembling (Parie) is alone fufficient to endanger the conititution. ne aon 
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Before the revolution is condemned in the grofs; it fhould be confidered what extent 
of liberty. was demanded by the three orders in their cabiers; and this in particular is 
neceffary, fince thofe very cabf&rs are quoted to fhew the mifchievous proceedings of 
the National Affembly. Here are a few of the ameliorations demanded; to have the 
trial by jury, and the Aabeas corpus of England*; to deliberate by head, and not by 
order, demanded dy the nobility themfelves t; to declare all taxes illegal and fuppreffed 
-~but to grant them’ anew for a year {; to abolifh for ever the capitaineries §; to ef- 
tablith a caiffe nationale feparée inacceffible a toute influence du pouvoir executiff ||; that all 
the intendants fhould be fuppreffed ||; that no treaties of commerce fhould be made but 
with the confent of the {tates : that the orders of begging monks be fuppreiled ** : 
that all monks be fuppreffed, and their goods and cftates fold tf: that tythes be for ever 
fuppreffed -{{ ; that all feudal rights, duties, payments, and fervices, be abolifhed § § : that 
falaries (traitement decuniare) be paid to the deputies |||]; that the permanence of the 
National Affembly is « neceffary part of its exiftence FF: that the Baitille be demolith. 
ed ***: that the duties of aides, on wine, brandy, tobacco, falt, leather, paper, iron, oil, 
and foap, be fuppreffed t}} : that the apanages be abolifhed {tt ; that the domaines of the 
king be alienated §§§: that the king’s ftuds (Aaras) be fuppretled ||||||; that the pay of the 
foldiers be augmented FJ; that the kingdom be divided into diltricts,and the elections 
proportioned to population and to contributions ****; that all citizens paying a determi- 
nate quota of taxes vote in the parochial aflemblies{f{{{: that it is indifpenfable in the 
{tates-general to confult the Rights of Man {{{{; that the deputies fhall accept of no place, 
penfion, grace, or favour §§$§. | 

From this detail of the inftructions given by the nation, I will not affert that every 
thing which the National Affembly has decreed is jultifiable; but it may be very fairly 
concluded, that much the greater part of their arrets, and many that have been the mott 
violently arraigned, are here exprefsly demanded. ‘Vo reply that thefe demands are 
not thofe of the nation at large, but of particular bodies only, is very wide from the - 
argument; efpecially as the moft virulent enemies of the revolution, and particularly 
Meffieurs Burke and De Calonne, have from thefe cahicrs, deduced fuch conclufions as 

“\ 


becaufe it is certain that they have not done. muchwhich was not called for:by the 


* Nob. Auxcis, p23. Artois, p.13. T. Etat de Peronne, p. te. Nob. Dauphiné, p. 1196 
+ Nob. Touraine, p. 4. Nob. Senlis, p. 46. Nob. Pays de Labour, p. 3. Nob. Quefnoy, p.6. Nod. 
Sens, p. 3. Nob. Thimerais, p. 2. Clergé du Bourbonnots, p 6. Chergé du Bas Linofin, p. 10. 
t Too numerous to quote, of both Nobility and Tiers. § Many; Nobility as well as Tiers. 
| Nob. Sezanne, p. 14. 7. Ltat Metz, po gz. Vs L£tat d’ Auvergne, pg. T Utat de Kiom, p. 23. 
q Nob. Nivernois, p. 25. - ** Nob. Bas Limofin, p +2 + oD. Evat da Haut Vivarais, p. 1s 
Nob. Rheims, p16. Nob Auxerre, p. al. tt Nob. Toulon, p. 18. §§ Too many to quote. 
d}|] Nob. Nomery en Lorainy pw to. 
qq Nob. Mantes & Meulan, p.16.  Previns & Monteraux, art. t. Rennes, art. 19. 
_ *** Nob. Paris, p 14. ttt Nob. Vitry le Frangois, MS. Nod. Lyon, p. 16. Nod. Bugey, 
P: 28. Nob. Paris, p. 22. ott Mob. Ponthicu, p.32- Nob. Chartres. p. 19. Nob. duxerre, 
art.74- $$) Nod. Bugey, po tr. Nob. Montargis, 18 Nob. Paris, p.16. Nod. Bourbonnais, 
Pp 32. Nob Nancy, p. 23. No’. Angoumois, p. 20. Nob Pays de Labour, fol. 9. - = 
FWY Neb Beauvais, p. 18. Nab. Troyes, p. 25. Gq Nob Limoges, p. 3% 
MER OT Etat de Lyon, p. 7. Nifines, p. 13. Cotentin, art. 7- +++ 7. Elat Rennes, art. 15. 
t¢r- ". Btat Nifmes, po vi. | , 
SOS T. Etat Pont a Mouffon, p. 17. Mr. Burke fays, «© When the feveral orders, in their feveral 
bailltages, had met in the year 17.29, to choofe and inftrud& their reprefentatives, they were the people 
of France: whilfl they were in that {tates in no one of their inftructions did they charge, or ever hint at 
any of thofe things which have drawn upon the ufurping aflembly the deteftation of the rational part of 
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{uited their purpofe ;. and.if theydare. made:authority for condemning the tranfadtionsin — 
aa dreamed certainly are equal authority for fupportimg thofe tranfaGtions,--I 
‘fhall make but one obfervation on tMefe demands. The afeuiblice that drew them ip, — 
moit certainly never demanded, in exprefs terms, the abolition of the monarchy, or 
the transfer of all the regal authority to the deputics; but let it be coolly confidered, 
what fort of a monarchy muft neceflarily. remain, while an aflembly is permanent, with . 
“power to abolifh tythes; to fupprefs the intendants; not only to vote, but to keep the 
public money: to alienate the king’s domains; and to fupprefs his ftuds: to abolith 
the capitaineries, and deftroy the Baftiile ;—the allembly that is called upon to ‘do all 
this, is plainly meant to be a body folely poflefiiag the legiflative authority; it is evi- 
dently not meant to petition the king to doit; becaule they weuld have ufed, in this 
‘cafe, the form of expreflion fo common in other parts of the cabiers, that His Mayefy 
will have the goodnefs, &c. | . dheae 
“s.Dhe refult of the whole inquiry cannot but induce temperate men to conclude, that 
the-cbolition of tythe, of feudal fervices and payments, of the grbelle or falt-tax, of 
that op tobacco. «the enirces, of ail excifes on manufactures, and of all duties on 
tranfit, orf infamous proceedings in the old courts of juttice, of the defpotic prac- 
tices of the old monarchy, of the militia reculations, of the monafteries and nunneries, 
and of numberlefs other sis, I fay, that temperate men muft conclude, that the 
advantages derived to the jiation are of the very firft importance, and fuch as muft 
inevitably fecure to it, as Idng as they continue, an uncommon degree of profperity. 
The men who deny the benefit. of fuch events, muft have fomething finifter in their 
views, or muddy in their underf{tandings. On the other hand, the extenfive and un- 
neceflary ruin brought on fo many thoufands of families, of all defcriptions, by vio- 
lence, plunder, terror, and injuflice, to an amount that is fhewn in the utter want of 
‘the precious metals, the ftagnation of induftry, and the poverty and mifery found 
amongft many, is an evil of too great a magnitude to be palliated. The nourifhment 
of the moft pernicious cancer in the ftate, public credit; the deluge of paper money; 
the violent and frivolous extm¢tion of rank *; the new fyftem of taxation, apparently 
fo hurtful to landed property; and a reftricted corn trade; all thefe are great deduc- 
tions from public felicity, and weigh the heavier in the fcale, becaule unneceflary to 
effect the revolution. Of the nature and durablenefs of the conftitution eftablifhed, 
prudent men will not be eager to prophefy: it is a ncw experiment J, and aaa 
| trie 


* Tt is fo becaufe the inequality remains as great as if titles had remained, but built on its worft bafs, 
wealth. The nobility were bad, but not fo bad as Mr. Chrillie makes them; they did not wait till the 
Etats Generaux, before they agreed to renounce their pecuniary privileges, Lictlers on the Rev. of France, 
vol fo p.74 The init meeting of the flates was May 5, 17693 but the nobility affembled at the Louvre, 
December z0, 1788, acdr fled the king, declaring that intention. 

+ Arfrer all that has bee> faid of late years. on the fobje& of conflitutions and gavernments'by various 
writers in England, but more efpecially in France, one cireumftance mult fluke any attentive reader; it 
is, that none of the writers who have pufhed the moft forward in favour ef new fy items, have faid any 
thing to convince the unprejudiced part of mankind, that experiment is not as neceflary a means of know- 
ledge in relation to government, asin agriculture, or any other branch of natural ph'lofopky. Much has 
‘heen faid in favour of the American government, and 1 believe with perfect juttice, rrafoning as far as the 
experiment extends; but it is fair to confider it as an imperfe&t experiment, extending no further than the 
energy of perfonal virtue, feconded by the modcration attendant on a circulation not remarkably active. 
We learn, by Mr. Payne, that general Wathington aceepted no falary as commander af their troops, wor 
any as prefident of their legiflature—an inftance that does honour to their government, their couutry, and 

' to human nature; but it may be doubted, whether any fuch inftances will occur two hundred years hence ? 
The exports of the United States now amomnt to'z0 millions of dollars ; when they amount to 5¢0 millions, 
avhen great wealth, vait-citics, a rapid circulation, and, by confequence, immenfe private sea AL 
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tried or examined on old ideas; but the effeéts, goof and bad, here arranged, in ops 
pofition to each other, are vifible to every eye, the advantages are recognized; the 
evils are felt. On thefe circumftances we are competent to reafon *, e, 


1792. 


_ IT may afford the reader fome fatisfaGtion to note a few circumftances of the ftate of 
France at the opening of 1792, which I draw from the correfpondence of fome friends, 
on whole accuracy I can rely. | | 

_ Agriculture.—Small proprietors, who farm their own lands, are in a very improved 
and eafy fituation; renters are proportionably fo, to the degreein which their landlords 
have not been able to acquire in new rents, the payments from which the land has been 
freed. Owners of meadows, woods, and a variety of articles for which no tythe was... 
paid before, gain much lefs than others whofe property ufed to be fubject to that bur- 
then. In regard to the payment of rent, there is a diftinction between the north and 
fouth of the Loire; in the former, rents continue to be paid; but to the fouth, many 
Jandlords have been unable to receive a penny ; and here a difference is obfervable; ab- 
fentees, who were not beloved, or whofe agents are difliked, are in an ill fituation; 
but others, who refide, or who, though abfent, are beloved, are paid proportionally 
to the ability of the mefayer, which {‘pecies of tenant is chiefly found fouth of the Loire. 
The laft crop (of 1791) is faid to have been fhort; in a good year, in Picardy, forty 
fheaves gave a /eptier of wheat, of 24olb.; but now it takes fifty to fixty. This circum 
ftance, however, cannot be general, as the price plainly proves: for January 7th, 1792, 
price at Paris of wheat was 22 to 28 livres, with aflignats at 36 per cent. difcount, a 
remarkable proof, that the moft depreciated paper currency will anfwer every purpofe 
for objects of phyfical neceflity, and daily confumption. ‘The difcount on this paper, 
is greater than ever was foretold by thofe who predicted an enormous rife of all the ne-. 
ceffaries of life; a proot how new the {cience of politics is, and how little able the moft 
ingenious men are to foretel the effects of any fpecified event. The fale of the national 
eftates has been of late very flow, which is a ftrange circumltance, fince the rapidity of 
their transfer ought to have been proportioned to the difcount upon aflignats, for an 
obvious reafon; tor, while land is to be acquired with money, the more depreciated 
paper is, the greater the benefit to the purchafer. While the fale of the eftates lafted 
with any degree of brifknefs, the common price, of fuch as have come to my know- 
ledge, was 20 to 30, and even more years purchafe; at which rate the advantages at- 
tending i:veftments may be great. 





ed, will fuch fpe€tacles be found? Will their government then be as faultlefs as it appears at prefent? It. 
may. Probably it will ftiil be found excellent; but we have no convi€tion, no proot; it is in the womb. 
of time— the experiment is not made. Such remarks, however, ought always to be accompanied with the 
admiffion, that the Britith government has heen experimented —With what refult 2— Let a debt of 240 
muillions— let {ven years war—let Bengal and Gibraltar—let 30 millions {terling of national burthens, taxes, 
yates, tythes, and monopolies—let thele anfwer.— 

® The grofs abufe which has been thrown on the French nation, and particularly on their affem.. 
blies, in certain pamphkts, and wi hout interruption, in feveral of our newfpapers, ought to be deprecated: 
by every man who feels for the future interetts of this country. It is in fome inftances carried to fo fean-. 
—dalous an excefe, ghat we mutt neccflarily give extreme difgult to thoufands of people, who may hereafter 
have an emple opportunity to vote and a@ under the iftucnce of imprefiona unfavourable towards a-couns 
try that, ueproveked has loaded them with fo much contumely ; fora nation groaning under a debt of 
240 nillons ‘that dcadens the very idca of future energy, this feems, to ufe the mildcit language, to be 
at leall very imprudcite | nae, oes 
ane 10 Commerce 
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_ Commerce and manufadiures.—The refult of the vait difcount upon affignats has, in 
- relation-to the national induftry, been almoft contrary to what many perfons, not: ill- 
informed, expected. Early in the confufion of the revolution, nothing fuffered fo {e- 
verely as manufactures; but Iam now (1792) informed, that there is much more mo- 
tion and employment in them than fome time paft, when the general afpeét of affairs 
was lefs alarming. The very circumftance which, according to common ideas, fhould 
have continued their depreffion, has moft unaccountably revived‘them in fome meafure ; 
I mean the depreciation of the aflignats. Paper currency has been at fo low a pitch, 
that every {pecies of goods has been preferred in payments; mafter manufaéturers pay- 
ing their workmen, &c. in affignats, by which bread is purchafed at a price propor- 
tioned to the crop, can fell the produét of that labour to fuch an advantage, as to create 
demand enough to animate their bufinefs: a moft curious political combination, which 
- Igems to fhew, that in circumftances where evils are of the moft alarming tendency, 

there is a re-a€tion, an under-current, that works again{t the apparent tide, and brings 
reliciy even from the very nature of the misfortune. Combine this with the point of 
depreflion of Ergidnes; ‘in all her wars, as explained with fuch talents by the ingenious 
Mr. Chalmers, and fomething of a fimilarity will flrike the refleéting reader. ‘The lofs. 
by the deprefflion of aflignatd has not been by any interior tranfactions, but by thofe 
with foreign powers. In corffequence of it, the courfe of exchange rofe at laft fo high, 
that the lofs to the kingdom has been great, but by no means fo great as fome have 
imagined, who fuppofed the tatercourfe to be moving in the fame ratio as in preceding 
periods. But this is no light error; the evil of exchange, like all other political evils, 
correéts itfelf; when it is very much again{t a people, they neceffarily leffen their con- 
fumption of foreign commodites ; and on the contrary, foreign nations confume theirs 
very freely, becaufe fo eafily paid for. ‘Through the month of January, 1792, the 
courfe of exchange between us and Paris, has been about 18 on an average; reckoning 
the par at 30 (which, however, is not exaét), here is 40 per cent againit France; de- 
duét 36 for the difcount on aflignats, and this apparent enormity of evil is reduced to 
4 percent. ‘Through the month of January, 1791, the courfe was 253; this was 15 
per cent. difadvantage, and deduéting five for the difcount on affignats, the real difad- 
vantage was ten. ‘hus the exchange in January, 1792, is 6 per cent more favourae 
bleto France than in 17913 aremark, however, which muft not be extended to any 
other cafe, and touches not on the internal milchiefs of, a depreciated currency. It 
feems to thew, that the evils of their fituation, fo little underftood by the generality of 
people here, are correcting themfelves, relative to foreigners, through the operation 
of the caufes I have mentioned. It is at the fame time to be remarked, that while the 
price of corn, and other things, in which there is no competition by foreigners, rifes 
merely on account of a f{carcity, real or apprehenfive; at the fame time, every thing 
bought by foreigners, or which can be bought by them, has rifen greatly ; for inftance, 
the cloth of Abbeville, a French commodity, has rifen from 30 livres to 4o livres the 
auln; and copper, a foreign commodity, has increafed, it is afferted in the petition of 
the Norman manufaéturers to the National Affembly, 70 per cent. Such a fabric may 
{uffer: butif their pins fell proportionably with other things, the evil, it muft be admit- 
ted, tends to correct itfelf. | | 

_ Finances.—The prominent feature is the immenfity of the debt, which increafes every 
hour. That which bears intereft may be about 5,000,000,000 liv.; and offignats, or the 
debt not bearing: intereft, may be grofsly eftimated at 1,509,000,000 liv; 3 in all 
6,500,000,000 liv. or 284,375,000l. fterling, a debt of fuch enormity, that nothing bur _ 


the moft regular, and well paid revenue, could enable the kingdom to fupport it. The 
aS S52 : annual 
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better collection of the revenue. 


annual défrit thay be reckoned about 250,000,000 liv. at prefent, but improveable by a 
~ he fo 


llowing is the account for the month of February 1790 7 fig ot 








- Depenfes extraordinaire de 1792, _ 12,000,000 — 








Id. pour 179", —_— — 2,000,003 - 

Advances au de part de Paris, — '1,090,C00 

Deficit, —_ — —_ 43,000,000 
58,000,000 


Tam afraid that any attempt to fupport fuch infinite burthens muft continue to de. 
luge the kingdom with paper, till, like congreis dollars in America, circulation ceafes al- 
together. ‘There feems to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which ts the beft, eafieft, 
and moft beneficial meafure to the nation, that can be embraced; itis alfo the moft jut 
and the moft honourable; all fhifting expedients are, in fact, more mifchievous to the 
people, and yet leave government as deeply involved as if no recourfe had been made 
tothem. If the milice bourgevife of Paris 1s {fo interelted in the funds as to render this 
too dangerous, there does not appear to be any other rule of conduct than one great 
‘and laft appeal to the nation, declaring that they muft either deftroy public credit, or 
be deftroyed by it. If the National Affembly have not virtue and courage enough thus 
to extricate France, fhe muft at all events remain, however. free, in a ftate of political 
debility. | , 

The impoffibility of levying the wconomiftces land-tax, is found in France to be as 
great in practice as the principles of it were abfurd in theory. Iam informed (Feb. | 
1792,) that the confufion arifing from this caufe, in almoft every part of the kingdom, 
is preat*., The tax of 300 millions, laid on the rental of France, would not be more 
than 2s. 6d. in the pound; too great a burthen.on juft political principles, but not a very 
oppreflive one, had it been once fairly aflefled, and never afterwards varied. But, by 
purfuing the jargon of the produit net, and making it variable, inftead of fixed, every fpce- 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The aflembly divided the total among 
the departments ; the departments the quotas among the diftricts; the diftricts among 
the municipalitics ; and the municipalitics aflembled for the affeffment of individuals: 
the fame decree that fixed the tax at 300 millions, limited it alfo not to exceed one-fifth 

of the produit net; every man had therefore a power to reject any afleffment that exceed- 
ed that proportion; the confequence was, the total afligned to the municipalities was 
{carcely any where to be found, but upon large farms, let at a money-rent in the north 
of France; among the finall proprietors of a few acres, which {pread over fo large a part 
of the kingdom, they all fercened themfelves under definitions, of what the produit net 
‘qneant ; and the refult was, that the month of December, which ought to have produced 
40 millions, really produced but 14. So practicable has this vifionary nonfenfe of the 
produit net proved, under the difpenfations of a mere democracy, though acting nomi- 
nally t by reprefentatives. The fact has been, that this ill conceived and ill-laid land. 


a3 ; e 

* The inequalities and the numerous injaftices which have flipped into the valuations of landed property, 
excite a general difcontent againft the new fy ftem of taxation. — Speech of the Prefident of the Dilt, of Ton- 
mere atthe bar, ” a ee Pe 

t Whether nominally, or really, is not of confequence, if effective quilifications of property be. not at 
every hep the guard, as in the American conftitution. o a 


tax, 
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tax, which, under a different management, and under the orderly government of.. the 
Jfettled part of America, might have been effectively productive, has been fo contriveds _ 
that it never will, and never can produce what it was eftimated at in France. The peo- 
ple without’ property have a dire& intereft in feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
that are in the lowe(t claffes of property, and who can really ill afford it ; one great ob- 
jeCtion to all land taxes, where poffeflions are much divided. With power in fuch hands, 
the reftfal is effective, and the national treafury is empty. But fuppofing fuch enor- 
mous difliculties:overcome, and thefe little properties valued and taxed on fome pratti- 
cable plan, from that moment there mult be a new valuation every year; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the reft, they immediately fhift a pro- 
portion of their tax on him; and this has accordingly happened, early as it is in the day, 
and indeed is inherent in the nature of the tax as promulgated by the aflembly *. Thus 
a}nual.affefiments, annual confufion, annual quarrels and heart-burnings, and annual 
oppreffion, mutt be the confequence; and all this, becaufe a plain, fimple, and practi- 
cable'mode of affeffmen: was not laid down by the legiflature itfelf, inftead of leaving it 
to be deumed and fought through 5co legiflatures, on the plan, purely ideal and theo- 
retical, of the wconomiftes! ee 
Police of Corn.—TVhe Natymal Affembly has. been of late repeatedly employed in re- 
ceiving complaints from ar departments, relative to the fcarcity and high price of 
corn, and debates on it arifé, and votes pals, which are printed to fatisfy the people that 
all precautions are taken to prevent exportation. Such a conduct thews, that they tread 
in the fleps of Monf. Necker, and that they confequently may expect, with a crop but 
flightly deficient, tofee afamine, In the Gazette Nationale, of March 6, 1792, I read, 
in the Journal of the Aflembly, Ingquietudes—précautions prifes—commiffaires envoyés —— 
veiller @ la fubjitiance du peuple - fonds pour acheter des grains chez Petranger —dix mil- 
lions— &c.. Now this is precifely the blind and infatuated conduct of Monf. Necker, If 
thefe {teps are neceflary to be taken, (which is impofhble,) why talk of and print them ? 
Why alarm the people by fhewing yourfelves alarmed? Forty-five millions lofs, in the . 
hands of M. Necker, purchafed not three days corn for France; ten millions will not 
purchafe one day’s confumption ! .but the report and parade of it will do more mifchief ’ 
than the lofs of five times the quantity : without being in France, I am clear, and can rel 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will RaisE, not fink the price. 
One of the many inftances in legiflation, that proves the immenfe difference (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere population 
and one of property! M-——— pour prevenir les inquictudes qui pourroient arriver l'année 
prochaine et les fuivantes, Paffemblée doit scecuper des ce moment aun plan général Sur les 
fubjances ~ There is but one plan, ABSOLUTE FREEDOM ; and you will thew, by accept-_ 
ing or rejecting it, what clafs of the people it is that you reprefent. Proclaim a free trade, 
and from that moment ordain that an inkftand be crammed inftantly ito the throat of 
the firft member that pronounces the word corn. : 
Prohibition of the Export of the Raw Materials of Manuf: Ctures.—The laft information 
- [have had from France is a confirmation of the intelligence our new{papers gave, that 
the National Affembly had ordered a decree to be prepared for this prohibition. It 
feems that the mafter manufacturers of various t was, taking the advantage of the great 
decline of the national fabrics, made heavy complaints to the National Affembly ; and, 


a Aufitet que les opiratiens preliminaires feront terminées les officiers municipaux et les commiffaires adjoiats 
feront, en leur ame et confeience Pevaluation du revenue net des diferentes proprictés fonciéres de la communanté fettion — 
_. par feliion.-— Journal des Etats Geri. (om. xvi. pe 510. - : | SG | 
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among othcr means of redrefs, demanded a prohibition of the export of cotton, filk, 
wool, leather, and, in general, of all raw materials, It was {trenuoufly oppofed by a few 
men, better acquainted than the common mafs with political principles, but in vain; 
and orders were given to prepare the decree, which I am aflured will pafs.. As I have 
in various papers in the “ Annals of Agriculture”? entered much at large into this quef- 
tion, 1 fhall only mention a few circumftances here, to convince France, if poflible, of 
the mifchievous and moft pernicious tendency of fuch a fyf{tem, which will be attended 
with events little thought of at prefent in that kingdom. As itis idle to have recourfe 
to reafoning when facts are at hand, it is only neceflary to defcribe the effe& of a fimi- 
lar prohibition in the cafe of wool in England : —1ft, The price is funk by it 50 per cent. 
below that of all the countries around us, which, as is proved by documents unqueftion- 
able, amounts to a Jand-tax of between three and four millions fterling ; being fo much. 
taken from land and given to manufaGtures. 2d, Not to make them flourifh; for a_ 
fecond curious fact is, that of all the great fabrics of England that of wool 1s leaft prof- 
perous, and has been regularly moft complaining, of which the proofs are before the 
public: the policy therefore has failed; and becaufe it fails in England, itis going to 
be adapted in France. ‘The home monopoly of wool gives to the manufacturers fo great 
a prof, that they are not folicitous about any extenfion of their trade beyond the home 
product; and to-this it is owing that no foreign wool, Spanifh alone excepted, (which is 
not produced here,) is imported into England. ‘The fame thing will happen in France; 
the home-price will fall; the landed intereft will be robbed ; and the manufacturer, taft- 
ing the {wects of monopoly, will no longer import as before : the fabric at large will re- 
ceive no increafe; and all the effect will be, to give the mafter manufaQurer a great 
profit on a fmall trade: he will gain, but the nation will lofe. 3d, The moft flourifh. 
ing manufacture of England is that of cotton, of which the manufacturer is fo far from 
having a monopoly, that {.4ths of the material are imported under a duty, and our own 
exportable duty free. ‘The next (pofhibly the firft} is that of hardware; Englifh iron is 
exported duty free, and the import of foreign pays 21. 16s. 2d. aton; Englifh coals ex- 
ported in vaft quantities. Glafs exhibits the fame fpectacle ; Englifh kelp exportable 
duty free, and 16s. 6d. a ton on foreign; raw filk pays 3s. a lb. on import ; export of 
Britifh hemp and flax undreffed is free, foreign pays a duty on import; Britifh rags, for 
making paper, exportable duty free ; unwrought tin, lead, and copper all exportable 
either free, or under a flight duty. ‘he immenfe progrefs made by thefe manufactures, 
particularly hardware, cotton, glafs, flax, and earthen-ware, another in which no mono- 
poly of material can exill, is known to all Europe; they are among the greateft fabrics 
an the world, and Aave rifen rapidly ; but note (for it merits the attention of France) 
that wool has experienced no fuch rife *. Our policy in wool ftands on fact, therefore 
convicted of rottennefs ; and this is precifely the policy which the new government of 
France copies, and extends to every raw material! 4th, The free trade in raw mate- 
rials is neceflary, like the free trade in corn, not to fend thofe materials abroad, but to 
--fecure their production at home; and lowering the price, by giving a monopoly to the 
buyer, is not the way to encourage farmers to produce. 5th, France imports filk and 
woo! to the amount of 50 or 60 millions a year, and exports none, or next to none; 
why prohibit an export, which in fettled times does not take place? At the prefent mo- 
ment, the export either takes place, or it does not take place; if the latter, why prohibit 
a trade which Has no exiftence ? If it does not take place, it proves that the manufac- 
‘®' Fyports 1767, 4,758,095]. In 1767, 4,2 62. Ina 43,5371, In 178 687,793). 
See tha tabjed lly eramincd, Annals of Gian, vol, x, at 3 = eee : ee eel c a 
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turers cannot buy it as heretofore: is that a reafon why the farmers fhould not produc 
it. Your manufacturers cannot buy, and you will not let foreigners; what is that bi 
telling your hufbandmen that they fhall not produce ? Why then do the manufacture: 
afk this favour? They are cunning, they very well know why : they have the fame vie 
as their brethren in England—folely that of srnKING THE PRIC8, and thereby puttin 
money in their own pockets, at the expence of the landed intereft! 6th, All the towr 
of France contain but fix millions of people; the manufacturing towns not two mill 
ons: why are twenty millions in the country to be cheated out of their property, i 
order to favour one-tenth of that number in towns? 7th, In various paffages of the 
travels, I have fhewn the wretched {tate of French agriculture, for want of more fheep 
the new fy(tem is a curious way to effet an increafe - by lowering the profit of keepii 
them. 8th, The French manufacturers, under the o/d fyftein of freedom, bought ra 
materials from other nations, to the amount of feveral millions, befides working up a 
the produce of France ; if finking the price be not their object, what is. Can they d 
fire-to do more than this? If under their new government their fabrics do not flouri! 
as under. the old_one, -is that a reafon for prohibition and reftriction, for robbery an 
plunder or. atdnded intereft, to make good their own loffes? And if fuch a deman 
is good logic in a manufacturer’s counting-houfe, is that a reafon for its being receive 
ina NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ! | 
One of the moft curious enquirics that can be made by a traveller, is to endeavor 
to afcertain how much per cent. A capital invefted in and, and in farming-ftock, will r 
turn for cultivation in different countries; no perfon, according to my knowledge, h 
attempted to explain this very important but difficult problem. ‘The price of land, tl 
intereft of money, the wages of labour, the rates of all forts of products, and the amou) 
of taxes, muft be calculated with fome degree of precifion, in order to analyfe this con 
bination. I have for many years attempted to gain information on this curious poin 
concerning various countries. If a man in England buys land rented at 12s. an acr 
at thirty years purchafe, and cultivates it himfelf, making five rents,. he will not mal 
more than from 4} to § per cent. and at molt 6, {peaking of general culture, and.m 
eflimating fingular fpots or circumftances, and including the capital invefted in both lan 
and ftock. 1 learn, from the correfpondence of the beft farmer, and the greateft ch; 
racter the new world has produced, certain circumitances, which enable me to affert wit 
confidence, that money invelted on the fame principles, in the middle {tates of Nort 
America, will yield confiderably more than double the return in England,.and in mar 
inftances the treble of it. To compare France With thefe two cafes, is very difficul: 
had the National Affembly done for the agriculture of the kingdom what France had 
right to expect from FREEDOM, the account would have been advantageous. For bu 
ing at 30-years purchafe, {tocking the fame as in England, and reckoning products 
per cent lower in price (about the fact), the total capital would have paid from 5} to € 
per cent. ; land-tax reckoned at 3s..in the pound, which is the proportion of the tot 
tax to the rental of the kingdom *. It is true, that the courfe of exchange would mak 


* But this land-tax is variable, and therefore impoffible to eftimate accurately ; if you remain no bett 
farmers than your French neighbours, it is. fo much ; but if you improve, you are raifed,, and they a 
funk; all.chat bas, and can be faid againft tythes, bears with equal force againit fuch a tax. And thoug 
this impofition cannot go by the prefent law beyond y6..in the pound, it would be very-eafy to thew, by 

lain calculation, that 48. in the pound, rifing with improvement, is a tax impoffible to be borne by one wh 
improves 3. and confequently, that is a dire tax on improvement 3. and it is a tax in the very worlt. forn 
fince the power to lay and inforce it, is not in the government of the kingdom, but in the municipal gover 
ment of the parifh. Your neighbour. with whom you may be on ill terms, has the power to tax you 3:n 
fuch private heart-burnings and tyranny, are found in excifes. | — 
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an enormous difference, for when exchange js at 155; this ratio per cent.-inftead ‘of gf - 
becomes 11, if the capital is remitted from Britains but as that immenfelols (50 per cent) 
.on the. exchange of France arifes from the political {tate of the kingdom, the fame circur 





“ftances which caufe it would be eftimated at fo much hazard‘and danger. .. But, bring 
to account the operations of the National Affembly, relating: to the non-inclofure of | 
commons; the land-tax, variable with improvements (an article fufficient to ftifle the 
thoughts of fuch a thing); the export of corn at an end; the tranfport.every where 
‘impeded ;. and your granaries burnt and plundered at the pleafure of the populace, if 
. they do not like the price ; and, above all, the prohibition of the export of all materials of 
-manufaures, aswool, &c. and it is fufficiently clear, that America offers avaftly more eli- 
gible field for the inveftment of capital in land than France does; a proof that the meafures 
_of the National Affembly have been ill-judged, ill advifed, and unpolitical: . I had feriows 
thoughtsof fettling in that kingdom, in order tofarm there; but the twomeafures adopted, . 
of a variable land-tax, and a prohibition of the export of wool, damped my hopes, ardeat 
as they were, that I might have breathed that fine climate, tree from the extortigfis of 
a government, ftupid in this refpect as that of England. It is however plain enough 
that America is the only country that affords an adequate profit, afl@s "hich a man 
who calculates with intelligence and precifion’can think of invefting his capital. How 
different would this have been, had the National Aflembly conducted them{elves an 
principles directly contrary ; -had they avoided all land-taxes * ; -had they prelerved the 
free corn-trade, a trade of .import more than of export.; had they been filent upon ir. 
_clofures ; and done nothing in relation to raw materials, the profit of inveftments would 
have been. higher in France than in America, or any country in the world, and immenfe 
capitals would have flowed into the kingdom trom every part of Europe; fcarcity and 
famine would not have been heard of, and the national wealth would. have been equal to 

all the exigencies of the period. 


‘CHar. XXIL—Vines. 


“THE number of notes I took, in moft of the provinces of the kingdom, relative to 
‘the culture of vineyards, was not inconfiderable ; but the difficulty of reducing the 
infinite variety of French meafures, of land and liquids, to a common ftandard, added te 
‘an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfeif, renders this the moft perplexing 
‘inquiry that can be conceived. It was an object to afcertain the value given to the foil 
by thisculture; the amount of the agnual produce; and the degree of profit attending 
it; inquiries not undeferving the attention even of politicians, as the chief interéfts of a 
country depend, in forne meafure, on fuch points being well underftood. Now there is 
‘icarcely any produ& fo variabie as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 


= cael a: have avoided landstaxes, might very eafily have heen made a molt popular meafure, in a kingdom 
fo divided into hittle properties ax France is. No tax is fo heavy upon a {mal proprietor 5 and the’ econo. 
aadgies might have forefeen what has happened, that fuch little democratic owners would not pay the tax ; 
aN tuxcs on confumption, laid asin England, and not in the infamous methods of the old government of 
’France, would have been paid by them in.a light proportion, without knowing it; but the aconamifes, to 
‘be corififtent with their old pernicious doctrines, took every ttep to make all except land taxes unpopu- 
‘labs and the people were ignorant enough to be deceived into the opinion, that it was better'to pay a tax on 
thé bread, put into their children’s mouths—and, what is worfe, on the land which ought, but does not pro- 
duce that bread, than to pay an excife om tobacco and falt ; better to pay a tax which is demanded equally, 
whether they have or have not the money to pay it, than a duty which, mingled with the price of a luxory, 
is paid in the edfiet. mode, and at the moft convenient moment. In the writings of the economiffes, you 
hear of a free corn-teade, und free export of every thing, being the recompence for adand-.taxy butdee their 
actions in power—they impofe the burthen, and forget the recompen{e’! Oe nee, - 
| and 
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and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce is rarely 
far removed from that of any particular year. With vines the difference is enormous ¢ 

this year they yicld nothing; in @other, perhaps cafks are wanted to contain, 
the exuberant produce of the vintage ; now the price is extravagantly high ; and again” 
fo low, as to menace with poverty all who are concerned in it. Under fuch variations, 

the ideas even of proprietors, who live by the culture, are not often correct, in relation to 

the medium of any circumf{tance: nor is it always eafy to bring individuals to regard ra- 

ther the average of a diftrict, than the particular one of their own fields. In many cafes, 

it is more fatisfactory to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exaét, 

than to demand ideas, fo often vague, of what is not immediately within the practice of 
the man who fpeaks. hefe difficulties have occurred fo often, and in fo many fhapes, 

that the reader can hardly imagine the labour which it repeatedly coft me to gain that 

app.‘oximation to accuracy, which I was fortunate enough fomctimes to attain. But, 

after all the inquiries l have made, with attention and induftry, I do not prefume to in- 

fert here an abftract of my notes as intelligence that can be entirely relied on: I am fas 

tisfied, that it is impoflible to procure fuch, without application, time, and exertions, 

which area. at the command of many travellers. Contenting myfelf, therefore, with 

the probability of being free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome infor- 
mation on the fubjeG, not to be found in other*books, 1 venture to fubmit the follow. 
ing extract to the public eye, though it be a rut inadequate to the labour, variety, 

and expected fuccefs of my inquiries. It is neceflary farther to premife, that the reader 

muft not contraft the circumltance of one place with thofe of another, under the idea 
that aconfiderable difference is any proof of error in the account. The price of an ars 

pent is fometimes out of proportion to the produce ; and the profit at other times un- 

accounted for by either : —this depends on demand, competition, the divifion of proper- 
ties, the higher or lower ratio of expence, and on various other circumftances, which, to 
explain fully in each article, would be to enlarge this fingle chapter into a volume; I 
touch on it here, merely to guard again{t conclufions, which are to be made with cau- 
tion. ‘The towns named in the following table, are the placcs where I procured intel- 
ligence.—None are inferted in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at every place 

mentioned in the margin. 

The rents of vines are named but at few placcs ; for they are very rarely in any other 
‘hands than thofe of the proprietor; even where rent is named, there is not one acre in 
an hundred let. | | 

The price of the product is every where that of the fame autumn as the vintage? 
thofe who can afford to keep their wine have much greater profits ; but as that is a {pe- 
cies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as a planter, it ought not to be 
the guide in fuch accounts as thefe. 

Isne or FrRaANCE.—Arpajon.—Rent of fome to 8o livres; in common 25 livres. 
Expences in labour, exclulive of vintage, 60 livres (21. 108. gd. per Englifh acre.) Pro- 
duce, 6 pieces, of 80 pints, each 1; bottle. 

Eftampes.—Mieafure 80 perch, of 22 feet.. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to go 
livres. Labour, 60 livres, (21. 13s. gd. per Englifh acre,) vintage excluded. 

Orleans. ~Price in the town, 1,50 livres the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 to 10/. 
the pint, of 13 bottle. Rent 4¢ livres. Labour, 40 livres, vintage excluded (11. 138. 9d. 
per Englith acre.) Arpent of 40,000 fect. . 

S. of ditto.—Mealure too perch, of 20 feet. Produce, 7 pieces, and in a good year 
z2. Rent, 36 livres. Labour, 40 livres, (11. 13s, 10d. per Englih acre.) | 
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, Sorocne.—Verfon.-Rent in common, 35 to 50 livres, of the bet 6o livres the {€. 
tcree. Produce, ten to twelve pieces, and to twenty-two.———-Account ‘here, “ 


ew Rent, | - 6o livres -BReduce, 11 pieces, at 20 liv. 220 liv. 
— Lailles, about 12 Expences, - 8 SG 
_ . Vingtienne, 5 pee 
Labour, ° 40 Profit, - 64 
Props, - 6 10f. women 





Vintage - a3 
| Price, 220 liv. (gl. 6s. 4d. per En-lith 
156 10 acre ). | 


They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down fhoots, called gene,ally 
provins, but here faufes, five hundred per annum, at 50/. the hundred. They’ ma- 
nure to the amount of thirteen {mall cart loads, not reckoned in the above account, 
Twenty people neceffary for gathering an arpent, at 12/. a day, and food. ” Vines 
are fometimes much damaged by frofts in the fpring. - hy 

Berry.—Vatan.—No props; give four hoeings. Fauffé 1 livre icf the hundred. 
Rarelylet. Produce, three pieces per fetérée, fome fix or eight; price now 24 livres, Rent, 
60 livres. Produce, 168 livres (61. 13s. rod. per Englith acre.) To plant a fétérée, 
for fetting only, 45 livres to 46 livres; for two years produces nothing; the third a 
little. All agree it is the moft profitable hufbandry, if one be not obliged to fell in the 
vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Chateauroux.—Very few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 poingons, or 

“pieces, a fetérée. Rent, 60 livres. 

Argenton.—Produce five or fix pieces the f{étérée, each piece 160 bottles. Planted 
about two feet fix inches fquare. Uve props of quartered oak. 

Quecy.—Brive.—A journal one-fourth of a fétérée, 0.4132 (Paucton.) Ina good 
year produce two muids, of two hundred and forty-two pints of two bottles, but not 

eneral. Price, 3 to 6f-the pint. Labour, 15 livres, vintage excluded. 

Pont de Rodex.—The plants at four feet fquare; very old and large. Every where 
quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 livres tor ninety-fix Paris 
pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pellecoy.—Pafs vineyards, of which there are many fo fteep, that it is ftrange, how 
men can ftand at their work. One-third of the country under vines, which are plant. 
ed on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. | 
_ Cahors.—Nineteen-twentieths under vines; in regular rows, at four feet ; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true vin de Cahors, which has a great reputae 
tion, is the product of a range of rocky vineyards, that are upon hills hanging to the 
fouth, and is called grave wine, becaufe of the ftoney foil. Much fubjeé to ftorms of 
hail. Meafure the fctéree, not quite an arpent. Produce, four barriques, each two 
hundred and ten common bottles. Price, 50 livres; fometimes at 20 or 30 livres ; 
and if two or three plentiful years together, the price of the wine does not exceed the 
cafk; laft year 12 livres; ¢o livres the barrique, is 3 livres the dozen. Price, 820 
livres, the meafure ( 33]. 18s. 1d. per Englith acre); fome at 150 livres (61. 6s, 10d.) 
alfo at 300 liyres (121. 138s. 8d.). Labour, exclufive of vintage, 3o livres (11. 5s. 4d.) 
‘Their wines all bear the fea well. The inhabitants and proprietors have little to do in 
the wine trade; dealers buy up for the merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thefe wines 
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with their own thin bodied.ones, and fell them for claret to the Englith, Dutch, &c. 
‘They make much brandy ; five barriques make one of brandy. I drank this wine of 
three and ten years old; the latter He ee bottle, and both excellent. I imported a‘ 
barrique, three years old, at co livres prime cofts and charges ; and it coft me into my 
cellar in Suffolk 15! more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. Monf. 
Andoury, aubergilie at the Trois Rois, with whom I fettled a correfpondence, might 
fend me good wine; but not putting it into a double barrel, which he promifed, it 
came to me much too weak; for the vin de Cahors is full bodied as port, but much 
better. A barrique I had alfo of another fort of wine, from the Chev. de Cheyron, 
near Leyborne; and, for want of being cafed, it turned out fuch poor ftulf, that it is 
hardly good enough for vinegar. Without double cafing (and with it, for what I 
know) wines, on a private account, are tapped and filled up with water. | 
Ventillac.—-See them, for the firit time in going fouth, ploughing between the rows 
of vines, at five fect and five and a halt feet afunder. os 
Noé.—- Ox-hoeing the vines on a plain; each ox walks on an interval, with a row 
between them; and yoked witha fliding yoke, to vary the diltance from ox to ox, 
Many young plantations of vines. 
RousiLLon.—Pia.—Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do. well 
for other products: a minatre (twelve hundred cannes, about forty thoufand feet), 
from five to ten charges, each one hundred and twenty-cight bottles, or pints of Pae 
ris; Good wine, of lait vintage, 6 livres to 10 livres the charge; but old at 72 
livres. 
Sejean.—The charge contains fixty pots, and weighs three hundred and fixty 
ounds ; five charges the muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux ; price 10 
on or 12 livres the charge; freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 livres 1¢/. the ton, 
and 20/ gratification; duty on export 7 livres. 
Beziers. —Vineyards planted by Abbé Rozier, four feet four inches by three feet 
ten inches, but not regular; fetin adeep foffe, and covered with flints only. | 
Mezé.—New vineyards planted in all parts. A {ét¢rée, in a common year, gives 
two muids, or four tonneaux ; five hundred and feventy-fix pots to the muid, or feven 
hundred and fixty-eight bottles, each a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine give one 
uintal of brandy, which fells, at prefent, at 122 livres 12/. the quintal. Produce in 
money 96 livres (81. per Englifh ecre), labour exclufive ; vintage 14 livres (11. 6s. per 
Enplith acre). Examined a vineyard, planted one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
plants per {étérée ; they were four feet nine inches one way, by four feet fix inches 
the other; each plant therefore occupied 21,54, feet fquare: rejecting the fraction, 
there would be two thoufand and feventy three in an Englifh acre; thus the fétérée 
is fomething better than half anacre. They are worked twice a year by hand; the 
expence 16 livres the feter¢e: the cuttings pay the expence of taking. ‘Taille 30/. 
and making the wine 2of- ‘the muid; common price of the wine 24 livres the ton- 
neaux. 2 
— Pijan.—Produce 14 muid per fétérée, at so livres fix hundred and forty bottles, 
or 2f. the bottle. Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufcat wines, a 
{érérée of land has there yielded 300 livres, and half as much in a common year. 
Montbafin is alfo noted for its mufcats, which fells as dear as thofe of, Frontignan : 
three barriques make one muid, or fix hundred and forty bottles: price in a common 
year, embarked at Cette, 300 livres: the red’ wine of Montbafin, 100 livres the three 
barriques. _ 


To Nimes.--Several thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. | ° 
3L 2 Nimés— 
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Nimés.—For. feveral ‘leagues around, the vineyards yield from one muid to fix per 
faumée’; three, on an‘average; and the mean price Go livres: meafure, ‘one thoufand 
feven"hundred and fifteen cannes in a faumée, or fixty-one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty feet. ) — | 

Plaifance.— An arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an arpent of 
vines; but an arpent of vines fell for near double one of arable. aoe 

Auch to Fleuran.— Many vines. Price, 500 livres (211. 17s. 6d. per Englih 
acre). | 
 Leitour.—Ditto on the floney hills. Meafure a fack, that land fown with a fack 
of one hundred and forty five pound wheat. Price 400 livres (171. 1¢s. per Englith 
acre). 

La Morte.—Landron.—vVines on the hills. Meafure the journal, and further ditto: 
in the rich vale on the Garonne: props of willow. Pricc, 1000 livres (sol. per Eng- 
lifh acre). 

Langon.— Yellow wine famous. Meafure, arpent. Produce, five or fix barriques. 
Price, 10C0 livres the arpent (scl. per Englifh acre). Produce, 300 livres (151. per 
Englifh acre). 

Barfac.—Sell at sf. or 6/- the pas of two feet fix inches ; ninety pas the auln; and 
price 100 livres. Four rows of vines, or four aulns, make the breadth, and ninety pas 
long; are drefled four times a year, for 3 livres: forty-five rows a journal ; but fell 
the {pace planted at one price, and the interval at another. ‘The vines 20 livres to 22. 
livres the auln; the {paces between at 3 livres. Ninety by 22, or one hundred and: 
eighty feet multiplied by 2}, for the breadth four hundred and fifty, and by forty-five, 
the number of rows, gives twenty thoufand two hundred and fitty fquare feet for a. 
journal: forty-five rows, at 22 livres, are ggo livres; but forty-five by three, the price 
of the interval, 135 livres, average 562 livres, on the fuppofition of half vine, half in- 
tervals. Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an immenfe range of 
vines. 

Cafires.~In a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good year, 
four tonneaux, average 14. ‘lwo years ago, 35 livres the tonneaux; this year, 60, 
livres to 70 livres: at go livres it is go livres per journal. Cafks from the N. of Eu- 
rope, much inferior to French ones, becaufe the ftaves are larger and thicker; price 
of them, 240 livres the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpent de France, as c6218 
tO }. 

Bourdeaux to Cubfac.—'Vhis country, part pa/us and part high: produce, five to fix. 
barriques on the latter, and 2; to three tonneaux on the other: 1200 livres (611. 8s.. 
6d. per Englith acre) a common price ; but some journals rife to 3000 livres (1531. 1158. 
3d. per Englifh acre’, and even to goco livres (1911. 19s. 3d.). 

To Cavignac.— Produce wine five to fix barriques the journal: make much brandy ;, 
five or fix for one; two hundred and twenty bottles are fold at 120 livres; their, white, 
wine for export Is now at 150 livresthe tonneaux. The fogs and rains this year, when the 
‘vines were in bloflom, damaged them fo much that the crop will be very poor ; which 
they are not forry for, fince another great vintage or two would have ruined them, by. 
the low price which is the confequence. ‘hey have a fabric of tartar. 

Ancoumols.— Lo Petignac.—Roulet.— The journal of two hundred laft each, twelve 
feet {quare, gives 13 tonneaux ; on good land, four to fix barriques the journal of two, 
bundred carreaux of twelve feet fquare, twenty-eight thoufand eight hundred feet; an 
arpent 14 ;: on worfe land 1} to three. A journal.of wine not equal to the value of. 
one of wheat: make much very fine brandy. Le. 
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To AngoulimesA journal, vines and arable land, of an equal price ; 200 livres ¢om- 
mon (iol. per Englifh acre); produce 40 livres (al. per Englifh acre). An immenfe 
“range of vines: produce, three to four barriques;. common price, 10-livres: make a 
great deal of good brandy, which fells now at 150 livres the perma: but has been at” 
60 livres; belt vineyard 300-livres to 400 livres. 

Verteuil.— Price 10 livres to 15 livres the barrique :. proportion of brandy varies from 
four to nine of wine for one ; in general fix for one. 

Caudec.— Give two, three, and four barriques per journal. 

.. Por ov.—Chateaurault to Les Ormes—Poor hills,. with vines, fell equally with their. 
beft vale lands. Meafure the boiffelce. 

Touratns.—Tours.— Produce,, five to thirty pieces per arpent; average ten; and. 
mean price, 15 livres (155 livres is ql. os, 3d.. per Englith acre): meafure one -hundred. 
chaine of twenty. five feet, 62,5c0 feet. 

Ambeife.—An arpent eight pieces, at 4 livres, 192 livres (5]. 12s. per Englifh acre): 
meadows a better eltate and fell higher : the vines are 1600 livres (431. 158. per Eng- 
lifh acre). 

Blois to Chambord.—Al\moft all the country vines, and many. new plantations, on a. 
blowing fand ;. two thoulfand acres under the eye at once. Arpent 1600 toifes: pro- 
duce twelve poingons, and, in good. years, to thirty fix, each two hundred and forty: 
bottles ; moftly made into brandy: in one village, lalt winter, they made three thou-. 
fand poincons ; in fome years three of wine make one :. an arpent requires feven thou- 
fand two hundred props, which lait about eight years; the price 18 livres to 20. livres. 
the thoufand. 

Chambord. —Same meafure: average produce twelve pieces. 

To Petiviers.—Produce, twelve pieces on good land, at 36 livres now; but average. 
ten, at 24 livres, or 240 livres (81. 1s, per Englifh acre). eats one hundred perch 
at twenty-two feet :. price 1000 livres (351. per Englifh acre). 

Petiviers.—Price of an arpent 700 livres (24. 10s. per Englifh acre): produce,. four, 
to twenty pieces; average ten: price now so livres; but average 24 livres, or 240 — 
livres (81. 8s. per Englifh acre): labour, exclufive of vintage, 39 livres. 

Iste oF France.—La Chapelle la Reine. —Produce, ten pieces, at 20 livres, 200 
livres (71. per Englih acre): labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 livres: meafure, one 
hundred perches, twenty-two feet: price 600 livres (211. per Englifh acre ). 

Liancourt.— A bad arpent 300 livres ; a good 600 livres (450 livresis 15]. 13s. 3d. 
per Englifh acre): the meafure one hundred perches, at twenty-two feet. Produce, 
three muids, at 60 livres, 180 livres (61. 6s. per Englifh acre) the muid, of three hun- 
dred and fixty Paris bottles ; yet bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props Jaft five or 
fix. years, 10 livres the thoufand ; to keep an arpent in order, two thoufand every ycar. 

BRETAGNE. = Auuergnats-=A {cattering of them from Guerande hither, and no 
where elle N. except a few on the coaft at Piriac and St. Gildas. Meafure the journal 
of mi toifes. Price, 800 liv. (291. 3s. rod. per Englith acre). Produce, 6 to 8 bar- 
rique&, each 240 pints of Paris. Gommon price 15 liv. to 20 liv. This for a good 
year. They reckon that if they nave no crop, they lofe 60 liv. per journal. 

Nantes.to Ancenis.—-Produce, fix barriques, now 25. liv. All. promifcuous and no 
props. 

Ancenis.—Boifelee, the fifth of an arpent de Paris; fells, per.arpent, at 75° liv. 
Produce ima common year, 14 barrique, or. 7! per arpent: and common price 22. 
liy. 165 liv. (81. 8s. 10d. per Englifh acre): fometimes let, at three-fourths and one - 
half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6. liv, the boifelée, and 6 liv. the vintage , in o | 
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Sa liv. the arpent.. “Grect region of vine along the river; they extend not far from its . 
dung very hftle; mrany not once in filteen years. | ote Ranier w fis 

Varddess——Nieadows fell at double the price of vineyards, yet, thefe 600 liv. 
(3ol. 148. 3d. per Englifh acre). han 

Anyjou.—St. George.—Boifelée, { of an arpent, or 10,000 feet. Anarpent, 40,000 
feet, of ine worlt vines fells at 200 liv.; beft 5co liv. (3590 liv. is r4l. gs. 7d. per Eng- 
lith acre). Produce, 14 to § barriques. : . | | ae 

Angers. —On the Lois, vineyards are various ; fome produce very little of the beft 
wine ; and others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Four barriques of good 
wine, on an arpent of 100 cords of 25 feet, or 62,500, is a common produce, but not 
a medium. ‘The price, in a plentiful year, 35 nv.; and in one of fcarcity, 50 liv. the 
barrique: this year itis 25 liv. but the wine bad, the grapes not being ripe. Four 
barriques, at 40 liv. make 160 liv. Expences—labour in digging, 24 liv.; vintage, 
3, liv. the barrique, or 12 liv. the arpent; cafks, at 5 liv. 20 liv.; tythe ;th; vefides 
taxes. The aflertion general, that vines are the worft of ali ellates. Why? Becaufe, 
for one year in five or fix, they yield nothing ; and fometimes little for two or three 
years together. But ad.sitted, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the fee fimple. An arpent of the 
beft vines on the Loire fells from 30720 to 4005 liv. Now, to gain from hence fome 
faéts by combination, call this 350. liv. and that it pays only § per cent.—it is 175 liv.; 
labour 36 liv. ; cafks 25 liv.; and here is 236 liv. without a penny for the king, or any 
profit to the proprietor : at 5 barriques, this makes 47 liv. each; a ture proof, either 
that the produce mult be more than 5 barriques,—or that the price mult be more than 
47 liv.; probably 9, at 40 liv. (360 liv. is gl. 14°. 4d. per Englith acre) for a mean 
arpent, at 1750 liv. (47. 5s. 3d. per Englifh acre). 

~ Duretel.-~- Vines fells higher than arable, and m-adow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon.—Vines the wortt eftate in the hands of poor pruprietors only.—Ac- 

count of an arpent of Paris. Price 1209 liv. (6.1. os. 4d. per Englith acre.) 


liv. 


liv. 
Rent; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cent. 48 Produce, 6 muids, at soliv. = - ~ 300 
Labour, . nel! 6o (isl 78. ad. englifh acre. 
Vintage, bos liv. (31. 93 2d. Englifh acre) ‘ 8 Ex, ences, : : & i ) : ny 
Manure, - ° - * 4° canes 
Sax cafke, = - - - 36 Profit, - ” - 13 
Props, - - ~ a e 30 

| Taille, ™ “ ~ - 5 The muid 240 pina de Paris. 
227 


An extraordinary good year is 10 muids; a middling one fix; and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thing is known, not even in forty 
years. But query, hail ? 


In 1785, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 liv. 234 liv. 
1786, 5 os 359 
17575 3 9° 279 
1788, 4f 75 337 


The labour copfifts in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, ftak'ng, 
tying, budding, &c. — | | 

” How this hafbandry can be efteemed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, ‘ur paffes 
‘my comprehenfion ; in the hands of a man without a fufficient capital, it ceita aly is 
fo; bet thus alfo is that of wheat and — } a 


Neuf 
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Neuf Moutier.—In one of the richeft diftri€ts in France, vines on the flopes fell at: 
200 ’ liv. to 2560 liv. (22 © liv: is 781. 13s. 3d. per Englith acre) the arpent of 500. 
perches of 22 feet; where the rich vales let at go liv. to 60 liv.; and land of 4o liv. 
fells not higher than 1500 liv. or 1605 liv. : he A ia 

Cuampacne. ~ Epernay, &%c.— Two thirds of all the country around, about Ay, 
Cumiere, Piery, Dify, Hautvilliers, &c. &c. under vines; and here all the famous 
Champagne wies are made. ‘lhe country producing the fine white wine is all con, 
tained in the fpace of five leagues: and three or four more include Avife, Aungé, Lu. 
menée, Crammont, &c. where they make the white wine, with white grapes only. At 
Ay, Piery, and F pernay, the white wine is all made with black grapes. La Montagne 
de Rheims, Bouze, Verlec, Verznée, ‘Veafe, Airy, and Cumiere, for the bon rouge de la 
Marne. At Airy the firft quality of the white allo made. With the black grape they 
make either red or white wine, but with the white only white wine. > 4 

The price of land is very high; at Piery zoco liv.; at Ay 30.0 liv. to Gaco liv. ; at 
Hautvilliers ,ooc liv. ‘Uhe worft in the country fells at 800 liv. (3000 liv. is 19051. gs. 
per Englifh acre; 6000 liv. is 21 J. 18s.) by 

The produce, as may be fuppofed, varies much; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and four 
the average ; At Reuil and Vanteuil, to twenty pieces; at Hautvilliers, a convent of 
Benedictines, near } pernay, eighty arpents that yield two to four; and the price varies 
equally: at Ay, the average is two, at 2 o liv.; one at 1<0 liv.; and one at -o liv. 
By another account, 200 liv. to 8: o liv. the queue, of two pieces ; average 400 liv. the 
queue. At Reuil and Vanteuil it is 6) liv. to 100 liv. The vines of Villiers 700 liv. 
tog o liv. the queue. Red wine is 150 liv. to 300 liv.—Account of a confiderable 
vineyard, an average one, given me af Epernay: | 











For an Arpent. | Per Englifh Acres 
Intereft of purchafe, 3009 liv. — —— rsoliv. £6 11 8 
Labour, — — _ — 55 2 8 ag 
Renewal (provins) ditto, —_— — 24 1 I Oo 
Tying, a — —_ — 8 o 7 O. 
Props, — — — — 39 16 3 
Manure, 1 part dung to 14 earth, — — 20 o17 6 
Vintage, 12 liv. a piece, cme ane 43 220 
Cafks, — — —— —— 15 013 14 
Taxes taille, vingtieme, and capitation, a 9 o 7 10$ 
Aides, 15 the queue, _ — — 30 16 3 
Cellar, vaults, prefs, refervoirs, tubs. &c.and buildingto hold them, 
8000 liv. for 20 arpents, or 400 liv. per arpent, the intereft, 20 o 17 6 
409 17 47 10% 
Produét.—Two pieces, at 200 liv, nave ; 400 17 10 0 
One ditto, mens 150 O11 3 
One ditto, — 50 2 3 9 
600 26 5 O 
Expences, op _ 409 17 17 10 
Profit, a ee aoe IG! 8 7 14 





Which, 
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Which, with the intereft charged, makes 10 per cent. on 3060 liv. land, and 400 iv 
buildings; the general computation, and which feems admitted in the country. Sixty 
women are neceflary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by reafon of the attention 
paid in the choice of the bunches; a circumftance to which much of the fine flavour of 
the wine is owing, as well as to fingularity of foil and climate; the former of which is 
all ftrongly calcareous, even to being white with the chalk in it. A fine lengthened 
{lope of a chalk hill, hanging to the fouth, between Dily and Ay, which I examined, is 
entirely covered with vines, from top to bottom, and is the moft celebrated in the pro- 
vince. Jt is indeed rather a mar] than a chalk; im fome places white, in others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam on a chalk bottom. This marl 
is in fome places very deep, and in others fhallow. I was fhewn pieces worth 
6009 liv. the arpent, and others worth 3000 liv. but the difference of foil was not per- 
ceptible; nor do | credit that this difference depends on foil: none of it approaching 
to pure chalk. It is impoffible to difcover, in the prefent flate of knowledge and in- 
formation, on what depends the extraordinary quality of the wine. ‘lhe people here 
affert, that in a piece of not more than three arpents, in which the foil is, to all appear- 
ance, abfolutely fimilar, ‘the middle arpent only fhall yield the beft wine, and the other 
two that of an inferior quality: im all {uch cafes, where there 1s fomething not eafily ac- 
counted for, the popular love of the marvellous always adds exaggeration, which is 
probably the cafe here. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing 
every bunch from each grape that is the leaft unfound, muft teud greatly to infure wine 
of the firft quality, when the difference of foil is not {tnking. 

‘The vines are planted promifcuoufly, three or four feet, or two and a half from 
each other: are now about eighteen inches or two feet high, and are tied to the props 
with fmall ftraw bands. Many plantations are far from being clean, fome full of 
weeds; but a great number of hands {pread all over the hill, farcling with their crook- 
ed hoe. 

As to the culture, in the middie of January, they give the cutting #a///é: in March 
dig the ground: in April and May they plant the provins: in June tie and hoe the 
Jeps: in Auguft hoe again: in October, or in good years in September, the vintage. 

To plant an arpent of vines, coffs in all 50 louis d’or: there are eight thoufand 
plants on an acre: and twenty-four thoufand feps and the preps coft 500 livres: to 
keep up the {tock of props 30 livres a years. IJtis three years before they bear any 
thing, and fix before the wine is good. None are planted now, on the contrary, they, 
grub up. 

Very few perfons have more than twenty or thirty arpents, except the Marquis de 
Sillery, near Rheims, who has two hundred and fifty arpents. At Pilery there are 
twenty arpents now to be fold; a new houfe, a good cellar, magazine, a good prefs, 
and every thing ccmplete, for 6c,0c0 livres: the vines a little, but not much, neglected. 
¥or this lum 1 could buy a noble farin in the Bourbonnois, and make more in feven 
years than by vines in twenty. 

Thofe who have not a prefs of their own, are fubjeét to hazards, which muft neecf- 
farily turn the fcale very contrary to the interefts of the fmall proprietor. ‘VYhey pay 
3 livres for the two firft pieces, and 25/- for all the reft: but, as they mult wait the 
owner’s convenience, their wine fometimes is fo damaged, that what would have been 
white becomes ted. Steeping before preffing makes red wine. 

As to prefling, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is much the better way; and 
they prefer turning the wheel of the prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, rather than by a 
horfe. 

‘ In 
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In regard to the aides, or tax, on the transfer of wine, the proprictor who fells a 


piece worth 200 liv. pays ae aie aa 10 liv, 
Ten fols per livre, | — — 5 
Augmentation ; gave, conttage, &c. — 5 
Oétroi de la Ville and du Roi, — ‘ 

25 


Ae <D 


The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fume; and every perfon through whofe hands 
it pafles. The duty at the port, on exportation, is about 15 livres each piece. The 
cabaret or and aubergifte pays 30 or 4o livres more retail duty. ‘The wine trade with 
England ufed to be directly from I pernay; but now the wine ts fent to Calais, Bo- 
logne, Montreuil, and Guernfey, in order to be pafled into England, they fuppofe here 
by fmugeling. This may explain our Champagne not being fo good as formerly- 
Should the good genius of THE PLOUGH cver permit me to be an importer of Cham- 
pagne, I would defire Monf. Quatrefoux Parctclaine, merchant at Mpernay, to fead me 
fome of what I drank in his fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, 
in England, fhould prefume to drink Champagne, even in idea! The world mult be 
turned topiy-turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopo- 
lizers and exportcrs of woollens — go to—-and to—and every where — except 
to a friend of the plough! 

The ecclefiaftical tithe is a heavy burthen. At Hautvilliers the eleventh is taken for 
a dixme; at Piery the twentieth, or in money 4 livres 1o/.5 at Ay, 48/.3 and at Eper- 
nay 30/.3 at Dify +, 5 but with all this weight of tax, nothing is known or ever heard 

of like the enormities practifed in England, of taking the actual tenth. 

The idea of the poverty attending the vines is here as flrong as in any other part of 
France: the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The faét is obvious, that a 
hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous for a man with a weak capital. How. 
could a Kentith labourer bea hop-planter ? But no difcrimination is found commonly | 
in France—the afleriion is general, that the vine provinces are the pooreft; but an at. 
fertion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. ‘To render vines profitable, it is a 
common obfervation here, that a man ougnt to have one-third of his property in rents, 
one-third in farm, and one third in vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the moft fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have the 
largeft capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants; men who not 
only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all their little neigh 
bours. Monf. Lafnier, at Ay , has from fifty to fixty thoufand botiles of wine always in 
his cellar; and M. Dorfé from thirty to forty thoufand. 

Rheims. — Average price of an arpent 2400 livres (841. per Englifh acre.) 


Account. 
liv. liv. 
Intereft, — — — 120 Produce, 3 pieces, 
Culture by contract, — — 40 at 410 livres, 420 
Manured every fifth year, 60 livres; and toco men or 
women’s londs of earth to mix, 36 livres, — 96 (141. 14s.per Eng- 
Props, 20 bundles, — — 12 lifh acre. ) 
Carry forward, — — 268 Carry forward, 420 


VOL, Iv. 3M Brought 
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‘ | 24 liv, liv. 
Brought forward, _ —_ — 268 Brought forward, 420 
Extra hoeing, =~ mm — -_ 6 
Taxes; 7° ae = a = g 
Cafks, ates. = ~— 1§ 
Vintage, at 20f. a day — — 18 
Prefs, four men, at 20f. and 20/. food, — 8 
Intcreft of buildings, cellar, magazine, prefs, and utenfils, 30 
The cellar-man, 200 livres for zo arpents, per arpent, 10 
366 Lofs, 
Labour, 64 livres, (21. 4s. 7d. per English acre}: intereft 
of which for firft year, — — 18 
ry e bd 384 
Droit d’aides, 74 per cent. on value, three pieces grols, 
befides conftage, &c. &c. — — 40 
424 424 


But inftead of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfelf who gave me 
this account, Monf. Cadot L’ Aine, who has a confiderable vineyard, aflured me, that 
they pay, on an average of ten vears, 74 per cent. on the capital; this will make a dif- 
ference of 75 livres, which, with the 24 livres lofs in this account, is 9g livres, which 
mult be partly deducted from thefe expences, and partly added to the produce. On 
an average, the manuring is I fufpect eftimated too high. ‘The vines this year promile 
to yield not a piece per arpent; not by reafon of froits la{t winter, but of the cold 
being fo Jate as Jaft week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alfo are generally very poor, and many are ruined by not 
being able to wait for a price. ‘The wine trade at Rheims amounts to four or five mil- 
lions per annum (175,0o0cl. to 218,700l. ) 

Sillery—Vhe Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not two 
hundred and fifty, as 1 had been informed ;_ he has cellar room tor two hundred pieces; 
this was mentioned as an extraordinary circumitance, but it fhews that ne is very defi- 
cient ina power of keeping his wines: a huncred and fixty arpents, at three each, are 
tour hundred and eighty pieces; fo that his cellar, inflead of containing the crop of 
three years, will not hold half the crop of one year. It is evidently a bufinefs that ought 
to have a large capital, and even an apparently fuperfluous one, or all the profit goes to 
the merchant. 

LoraAinE.— Braban.—Price 175 livres (25]. 10s. 1d. per Englifh acre). Meafure, 
80 perches, at 114 feet. 

Verdun.— Meature, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of Paris: highe 
eft fell to 2400 livres; not uncommon 1100 livres (841. per Englifh acre). 

— Metz.—Meafure, journal, equal to 694 perches of Paris. Price 1200 livres 
(891. 14s. fer Englith acre). | 


Accounts 


' y # a 
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Account, 

ane | lw. : | liv, 
Culture, 6 livres per monée, 8 monées in the journal,” 48 Produce, 4ohottes, 
Props, 20f. the monee, — — 8 each 44 pints of 
‘T'wo loads af dung, at 3 livres, — — 6 Paris, at 6} liv. 260 
Repairs of cafks, — ares 6 (2ol. gs. 6d. per 
‘Vaxes, taille, and capitaticn, — — 13 Englith acre. 

Ditto vingtieme, _ — — 4 Expences, | 1T9 
Prefling, one-thirtieth of the crop, — 9 ie 
Vintage, — — _ 16 Profit, 150 

110 
Labour, 64 livres (sl. cs. yd. per Englifh acre). . 


But interelt of 1200 livres is Go livres, and the tithe here is from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth to be deducted. The general aflertion, which feemed to admit na doubt, was 


that the profit 1s 7 per cent. 
Point au Mouffin.—Meafure a journal, 10 hommeeés, or 250 verges of xo feet, the 


foot of 10 inches. 





Account. 

liv. liv. 
Labour, — — — 39 ~©Produce, 400 hotes 
Manuring, 64 livres, but once in eight years, 8 on 13 arpents, 
Vintage twenty-five perfons for 13 journals, at 12/. fed, 3 30per journal, 18% 
Prefs, = — — 2 (14. 11s. 3d. per 
Catks, —~ —_ — — 16 Englith acre). 
Taxes, no droit d’aides, — — 3 Expences, 125 
Props, — —_ —_ meron 
Arpent, 800 livres, (661. 2s. 1d. per Englifh acre), Profit, 59 
Buildings, 60 ee 

45 

860 

Intereft of ditto, ; 
Droit de gabelle, and gauge, 13/. per hotte, 10 

121 


Labour, 33 livres, (21. 9s. tod. per Englifh acre.) —~ 
But fome little error here, for the common calculation is, that they pay 10 per cent. 

Vines are planted more and more, the culture augmenting every day ; they plant 
the land proper for wheat as readily as any other. 

Nancy.—Meafure, 19,360 fect. Price of the belt, rooo livres; the worft, 500 
livres (at 750 livres, 651. 12s. 6d. per Englifh acre). ‘They have what they call the 
grofs race and the petit race ot vines; the firlt gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
quality : the latter wine of a good quality, butin quantity fmall. 

The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two pints 
of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the firft ¢ livres ; 
of the latter 16 livres (at 100 livres it is 81. 15s. per Englifh acre). . 

Luneville.—The journal 15,620 feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, of 
all forts; average, twelve meafures, 6 livres 15/- Price per journal, 550 livres 
(561. 17s. 6d. per Englifh acre). Produce 80 livres (81. 12s. per Englifhacre). 

| 3M 2 | ALSACE, 
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— ALSACE.—-MWiltenbcim,—Meafure, 100 verges, at 22 feet. Price, goo livres (311. 
gos. per Englifh acre). | 

Strafbourg.— Mealure, 24,009 feet. Price, 800 livres (5s1. 7s. od. per Englifh acre). 
Produce, thirty meatures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good price, 6 livres the 
mealure; middling, 4 hvres rof'3 low, 3 livres (at 150 livres produce, it is rol. 7Se 
4d. per Enplifh acre). , 

Schelefadt.—Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 livres the meafure, 240 livres (161, 
12s. 6d. per Englith acre). | 

Venheim.—Some fo high as 3000 livres, but few that yield a hundred meafures, at 
6 livres, but by no means common. 

Francut Compre .—Dcaume——Mealure, an ceuvre. Produce, a muid, at 40 livres 
to 6o livres. 

Befancon.—Meafure, a journal, of eight ceuvres; the ceuvre 45 perches, of 9} feet. 
Price, 40 livres to 400 livres the ccuvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or eight per journal. The grape, called the gammé, yields the moft wine, but of the 
worft quality. Common price, Go livres the muid. Account of a journal, 32,400 








feet. 
Liv. Live 

Intereft of 2400 livres (1231. 6s. Englifh acre), Produce, 4 muids, at 

at 4 per ccnt. - - 120 6o livres (121. os. 
Culture, ¢ livres the oeuvre, - - 40 per Englifh acre), 240 
Props, 1 livre ditto, - - - 8 Expences, - 214 
Vintage, § livres ditto, - - 40 
Tonneaux, 12 livres the muid new; but re- Proht ~ 26 

paration a trifle, - - - fe) 
Taille, capitation, and vingtieme 8/. “ 3 4 


No droit d’aide. . 
Never dung, thinking‘it fpoils the wine. 
Faufle, renovation 3 livres per 100, - 3 
Tythe, none in common; but, where found, 
only from one-twelfth to one-twenticth. 





214 





Labour, 83 livres (4l. 4s. per Englifh acre). 


The common idea is, that the produce of an ceuvre is 30 livres. 
And the expence , - “ - 12 
18 
_ Or profit per journal - 2 - 144 
Intereft = ~ . n ‘ 120 
Remains net . 2 6 . 24 


They are alfo generally fuppofed to yield but five per cent. profit on capital, and fomes 
times not fo much. 


? | The 
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The vines here are in double rows, at about two feet, and the props placed in an 
inclining pofition, fo as to join over the centre of that fpace, and are there tied to am 
horizontal prop; by which means any fmall {ticks anfwer the purpofe of props. 

Bourcocne.-—Dijon.—Mealure, iournal of sootoifes. Price of common vineyards, 
1000 livres to 1500 livres (at 1250 livres, It is 631. 198. 2d. per Englifh acre) the beft 
about Dijon. Produce, about feven or eight pieces, or muids, at 26 livres (at 270 
livres it is 131. 16s. 6d. per Englifh acre): pay fix percent. But the fine vineyards of 
Veaune, Romané, Tafh, &c. fell at 3000 livres. | 

Clos de Veaueau.—This is the moft famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy, the 
wine felling at the highelt price; it contains above an hundred journals, walled in, and 
belongs to a convent of Bernardine monks. ‘his reminds me of Hautvilliers, nea 
Epernay, one of the finelt vincyards in Champagne, having reverend matters alfo. 
There are no trees in that at Clos de Veaujeau, though in all the more common ones, 
The vines are now not more than twoor three feet high, the props being fhort alfo 5 they 
are not in rows, but planted promifcuoufly. “Vhe foil a brown loam, inclining to reddifh, 
with {tones init, which on trial prove calcareous. It is not, like the fine vineyards of 
Champagne, ona declivity, but flat, atthe foot of a hill, which is rocky. The pro- 
duce, : muid, at 600 livres the muid, ooo livres (46l. 1s. 4d. per English acre). 
The vineyard would, it is faid, fell for 10,000 livres the journal (s1il. 17s. 6d. 
per Englifh acre). ‘They make white wine alfo, of a quality and price equal to the 
red. 

Nuys.—The fineft vineyards fell up to 7000 livres and 8000 livres a journal; but in 
common about 1000 livres (sil. 3s. gd. per Ienglifh acre). ‘Phe produce of the fine 
wines never great; four pieccs, or muids, of half a queue, or two hundred and forty 
bottles, is a great product; 13 middling: and in bad years, none at all, which hap- 
pens fometimes, as at prefent, after a very fine appearance: but the frolts at the end 
of May cut them off fo entirely, that there is nota grape to be feen. Such wine asthe 
poor people drink, {ells commonly at 60 livres or 70 livres the queue, now 120 livres. 
Account of a journal. 








Liv. Liv. 
Intereft, - - - - 50 Produce, 12 piece, at. 
Culture, by contract (fome at 60 livres), 72 100 liv. (31. 19s. ad. 
Prons, called here, not echalets, but paijcaux, 6 per Englith acre), 175 
Cafks repaired, - - - 6 I.xpences, - 148 
Taxes, - ~ . ™ 8 
Vintage, - - - - 6 Profit, . 27 

148 


One vigneron, with his wife and four children, mutt all work very well to do four 
journals; for which, if at 60 livres, they receive 240 livres, but have the winter for 
other work. The vineyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after the Clos 
de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Romané, La Taihe, de Veaume, Richebourg, 
Chambertin, and Cote roté. The beft is 251. the picce, or 3 livres the bottle; but 
this is the price of the vintage; kept three or four years, it fells for 4 lwres, and even 
5 livres the bottle in the country. 

In 1782 the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 livres for very mifcrable cafks, 
and fold them full at 20 livres, but the wine not good. 1785 was the laft great iis 

8 ewhen 
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when the price of a cafk, a tonneaux, which commonly is 12 livres new, was 36 livres 
to 40 livres, but the wine bad: they never dung for fine wines, only for bad ones, but 
they manure fometimes with earth. New vineyards give a larger quantity of wine than 
eld ones, but the wine of the latter the belt quality. There are here, as in all the 
other wine provinces, many fmall proprietors, who have but patches of vines, and al- 
ways fell their grapes; but there is no idea of their being poorer than if they did not 
purfue this culture. . 

Beaume.— he {tones in the vineyards here calcareous. An ceuvre colts 400 livres, 
3200 livres per journal (1631. 16s. per Englifh acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at 15 livres this common wine; but there are fine ones vaftly higher. The wines of 
greateft name here, after the Clos de Veauseau, are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, Beaume, 
Savignc, Mulfo (white), and Maureauche, which laft fells, ready to drink, at 4 livres 
the bottle ; new at 1200 livres the queue. They give here great accounts of the pro- 
fit attending this culture; but on being analyzed, they are found all to turn on the 
fuppofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a price, which is mere merchan- 
dize, and not cultivation; for the merchant who buys at the vintage to fill his cellars, 
is exadily in the fame predicament ; and to enjoy this profit, it is not neceflary to cul. 
tivate a fingle acre. 

Chagnic.—PVrice of an ceuvre ico livres; cight of them to a journal, 800 livres 
(acl. 1gs. per Englifh acre). Common produce, one piece per ocuvre: the price now 
60 livres the piece, but 20 livres more common (160 livres is 8L. 3s. 7d. per Englifh 
acre. , 

Couch.—An cuavre, the eight of a journal, fells at 100 livres; but there is more at 
&5 livres. Produce, one piece, at 36 livres common price, but now 60 livres: ufvally 
one piece at 25 livres; half the produce, by contract, for labour (at the price of 640 
livres, it is 321. 15s. 4d. per Englifh acre). 

Boursonnols.—Moulins.—Sell to 1000 livres the arpent (341. 12s. 1d. per Eng- 
lifh acre) of eight boifelées, each 168 toifes, 48,384 feet. In a good year, produce 
eizht poingons, at 30 livres; common year five or fix, at 30 livres for common vine- 
yard: half the produce is paid by contract, for labour. Very rarely dung: props 7 
livres: tythe the eleventh. 

Riaux.—Common produce, half a piece per ceuvre, or boifelce; one-fourth for pro- 
prietor, and one-fourth for labour. 

St. Ponerin.—Vineyards on hills, roo livres the boifelée; 800 livres the arpent (271, 
13s. 10d. per Englifh acre). 

AUVERGNE.—Ricit.—Sell at 200 livres the ceuvre; fometimes 1/, the bottle, or 1 sf 
the pot; now 3 livres; middling price 20/. to 30/. 

Clermont.—Mealure, Soo toiles; beft 300 livres ;*worft roo livres ; middling 150 
livres an oeuvre; 1200 livres the arpent (7ol. per Englifh acre}; medium ten pots, 
each fixteen pints of Paris; on the beft land fifteen, and the mean price 4c/.; at pre- 
fent 3 livres; tie them with vwiilow branches, falix viminea. : 

{zsire.—In common fell at 500 livres or 600 livres the ictéré, but in good fituations 
Boo livres (46l. 128. gd. per Englifh acre): the ceuvre of the belt yields two fommes; 
middling one and a half; bad, one: the fomme fix pots, each fixteen pints of Paris ; 
the common price after the vintage, 25/. to 30/. the fix pots (at 168 livres it is ol, 16s. 

per Englifh acne). | 


Accoun; 
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Account of an Euvre. | 
Liv. 








7 Liv. Sols. 3 

Labour, a - - 8 © , Produce, 12 fomme, at 
Props, 2 10 30f. the pot, 12 livres 
Intereft buildings, 100 livres, the fous, “ 21 

50 oeuvres, - - 28 E-xpences, ° 18 19 
Intereft of roo livres purchafe, - 5 ; ° 
‘Taille, &c. - ° o lt Profit, e 2 ft 
Provins, - 2 O 8 
Dung ditto, - - - Q 2 

18 Ig 


By which we are only to underftand that they pay little more than common in- 
tereft. 

Briude.—Price, 10 livres to 100 livres (55 livres, is as]. 12s. gd. per Englifh acre) ; 
the wor(t are on rocks, where a ftorm drives foil and crop away. Itis very remarka- 
ble that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a wine far 
‘nferior to the rich plains of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a further atten- 
tion from the naturalifts, who examine this very curious and interefting country. They 
have thirty-five forts of vines here; the Lange dit de chien is the firlt. . 

DauPHINE.—— Montelimart.—Price of a feteré, half an arpent of Paris, 168 livres ta 
480 livres, and produces feven meafures of wine, called charges, each of a hundred 
bottles, the common price 15 livres, or 75 livres per fétere. 


Account. 
Liv. Liv: 
Intereft of 300 livres (441. 12s. 6d. per Englifh acre) Produce, (7]. 17s. 6d. 
mean price, - - - 15 per Englifhacre,) 75 
Culture, it, - - 20 mn) Expences, 58 
20, - - 16 50 ae 
ad, paid by cuttings, Oo 5 Profit, 17 
No props. 
Vintage, - - - - 6 
Cafks, - - . ° ‘ 2 
"Taxes, - - 2 . : 2 
No droit d’aides. 
Cellar, &c. &c. ; - “ - 2 
58 


PRovENCE.—Avignon.—Price 70 livres the eymena, and produce three barrels: 
price at prefent 6 livres the barrel, or 3 / the bottle; common price 2/.. The beit vines 
give eight per cent. on capital. 

°  Aix.-—'The carterce 800 livres (631. per Englifh acre). Meafuye, fix hundred 
cannes for the carterée; the canne of eight pans, the pan of nine inches and three: 
lines, | 

12 Tour 
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Tour @’ Aiguesw—The produce of a fomma is a hundred coup, each 60 Ib. 3 Ib. a pots 
cand the common bottle 23 Ib.: 100lb. of grapes give 6olb. of wine. Mean price 30/. 
the coup, or per fomma 150 livres. Meafure, 50,400 feet. 





Account, 
liv. fols. liv. fols, 
‘Culture, - “ = 48 o Produce, | 
Hoeing and pruning, - - 12 © (4). 19s. 6d. 
Vintage and carriage, - - 10 © per Englith 
Intereft of buildings, &c. ° ° - 15 o- acre,) 150 0 
Taille, by the cadaftre (but this varies every year by ’xpences, 126 o 
reafon of provincial expence, ) - ~ 10 © i 
Selgneural duty, - - - ro 12 Profit, 24 
Price, 600 livres, (201. 2s. 6d. per Englifh acre,) in- 
tereft, - , ° ° - 26°. 6 
126 oO 


Hyeres.—Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four fect, with intervals of dif- 
ferent diftanccs, ploughed, or hoed, for corn; and this method they call mayoivere. 
Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix barrels, each barre] 
twenty-eight pots, and cach pot 3lb. Common price per bout §0 livres. 


Obfervations. 


It is merely for curiofity I obferve, that the average of all the prices per meafure, in 
the purchafe of thefe vineyards, amounts to 611. 8s. per acre; fuch a medium demands 
very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceeding numerous, and cqually fo in every 
province. Rejeéting thofe in which the prices exceed rool. an acre, as going certainly 
much beyond what can poflibly be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the reit 
is gil. xs. 6d. peracre. But 1 fhould wifh that attention were rather given to another 
mode of calculating the price and produce of thefe vineyards; there are twenty three 
minutes that include both price and produce; the average of thelv, exclufive of fuch as 
rife above 1col. purchafe, and 211. produce, 1s 


Yor the price per Englith acre, - 45 1 0 
For the produce, - - 2. i" 
Which is in French money, per arpent of Paris,—Price, — = 871 liv. 
Produce, - 175 


From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, give, in annual produce, one-fifth 


of their fee fimple. 
The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it appears 


to be fatisfactorily noted, and rejecting the higher articles as before, is 21. 128. 6d. 


@ 
* The Marquis de Mirabeau obferved, that an arpent of vine is, on an average, worth double the beft 
arpent of corn. L’ Ami des Hommes, sth edit. 1760. tom, vi. po 137. This agrees pretty well with my 


notes. 
The 
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The net profit appears, from feveral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 10 per 
cent. on the capital employed. | : 

How nearly thefe averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium of the 
whole kingdom, it is impoffible, with any degree of accuracy, to conjecture; but 
I am inclined to believe, that the difference may not be confiderable. ‘This, how- 
ever, muft be left, with a proper diffidence, to the well iaformed reader’s fuperior fa- 
cacity. 

The importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the idea fo common 
there, I may almoft fay univerfal, that the wine provinces are the pooreft, and that the 
culture is mifchievous to the national interefts, are fubjects too curious to be difmiffed 
haflily : as my opinion is directly the reverfe of the prevalent one in France, it is necef- 
farv to explain the circumftances on which it is founded. 

It appears by the preceding minutes, that the value of the foil thus employed was pro- 
bably higher than it could be in any other application, good meadows (valuable from 
their fcarcity) alone excepted: that the produce much exceeds all others ; and laftly, 
that the employment depending upon it is very confiderable. Under fuch leading and 
powerful circumflances, and connected as theyare with another not lefs effential, that vaft 
traéts of the land thus employed are rock and declivities, too ftecp for the plough,— it 
fhould feem aftonifhing, how an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation 
could be prejudicial to a country: it is, however, very general m France. 

The queftion ought to be put folely on this 1ffue.— Would the fame land, under any 
other culture, fell at the fame price? 45]. per acre, amounting to thirty years purchafe, 
at 3¢s. an acre, is fuch a value as France, in the richeft vales, knows nothing of (imea- 
dows alone excepted, which will always be valuable according to fcarcity and heat of cli- 
mate,} and we in England as little. But this greater valucarifes not by any means from 
the richeft lands, but from thefe which, confidered on a medium, are certainly very in- 
ferior to the reft of the kingdom. Great tracks could be applied to no other ufe than 
that of fheep-walk or warren; much is fitusted, in forne of the pooreft foils in the king- 
dom, on fands, fharp gravels, and lands fo fteney, as to be inapplicable to the plough : 
to poffefs a climate that gives the power of raifing fuch land to the value of 3el. 
or 4.1. an acre, is beyond all doubt or queftion, a fuperiority that cannot be too much 
valued. me, 

‘Vhe amount of the produce is not lefs ftnking : rich paftures fell every where at high 
prices, becaufe they are attended with no expences: and thusa {mall product may be 
clafied with a larze one; but it is not fo with vines. The average of gl. an acre, on a 
mean of good and bad years, is fuck as no other plant will equal that 1s cultivated in 
France, watered lands alone excepted. It is only on fingularly fine foils, in certain pe- 
culiar diftricts, that any thing approaching fuch a produ& 1s to be met with. There is 
no part of Hurope, in which a crop of wheat, of fuch value, is not exceedingly large, and 
much beyond the average. ‘That of all the wheat, in any of the richeft counties in Eng- 
land, vibrates between’6l.and 7]. an acre, prepared for perhaps, by a barren and expenfive 
fallow,—at lealt by fomething much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then are we to 
think of a plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? 

There are many men, however, in France, who will fay, YouR REASONING MUST _ 
BE ERRONEOUS; for there is rst a vine proprictor in France, who would not give you his 
vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year. ‘Vhe obfervation may be perfectly juft; but 
it is no anfwer to me, who am not {peaking of net proft, but of producc. ‘Vo him who 
confiders the fubje& in a national light, and as a politician, the former is not the object ; 
—the great point is to fecure a large produce. ‘Ihe prince may levy fuch heavy taxes 
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in France, the contrary is the fact; I found them on the noble and fertile plain of the 
Garonne ; on the richeft lands in the vale which extends from Narbonne to Nifmes ; in 
the vales of Dauphiné and of the Loire; and, in a word, indifcriminately on every fort of 
land in all the wine provinces; but I found them alfo on fuch rocky and bad foils as I 
have defcribed, and in fo great quantities as to fhew how well adapted they are to fuch 
foils and fituations. There are two reafons why vines are fo often found in rich plains ; 
the firft is, the export of wheat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price: but the export of wine and brandy has never 
been {topped fora moment. The effect of fuch a contraft in policy muft have beenconfider- 
able, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by the new vineyards already planted, 
or begun tobe planted, on corn lands, whilethe people were ftarving for want of bread; of 
fuch confequence, inthe encouragement of anvculture, isa fteady unvarying policy! the fact 
is the more ftriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxa- 
tion; but, always poffefling a free trade, it thrives. The fecond reafon is, that the cul- 
ture of this plant is much better underftood in France than that of corn. An advanta- 
geous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm which makes cattle neceffary to 
corn, and corn neceflary to cattle, on which the profit of arable land fo much depends, 
is what the French have hardly an idea of. In their practice it is never to be feen, and 
in their books it is never to be read. But their vineyards are gardens; the turnips of 
Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Englifh gen- 
tleman, are not foclean as the vines of France, while the whole ceconomy of the plant is 
perfectly underftood, both in theory and praCtice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often ftarted in converfation, whether it be nation- 
ally more advantageous that wine fhould be, as in I*rance, the common beverage, or 
beer, as in England ? How it fhould ever become a queftion I cannot underftand. Wé 
are, of neceflity, obliged to have recourfe to our beft lands to fupply our drink; the 
French, under a good government, would have all theirs from their worft foils. The 
fands of Sologne, which are pafled in the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. &c. are as 
bad as ours in Suffolk and Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. ‘The French fands, by 
means of vines, yield 8]. or ol. an acre, and thofe of Suffolk not fo many fhillings. 
‘Through nine tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields alfa 
barley. Ifour hills, rocks, Jands, and chalky declivitics gave us our liquor, could we not 
‘apply thefe richer foils to fomething better than beer ? Could we not, by means of ro- 
tations, that made potatoes, tares, beans, and artificial prafles, the preparatives for wheat 
alternately, contrive to raife infinitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of 
neceflity come in foran attention equal to what we give to wheat ? Wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats exhauft, every other crop we raife, either actually or con{equentiaily, amelio- 
rates. Would it be no advantage to ftrike out one of thefe exhaufters, and fubftitute an 
improver ? Would it be ne* x 1itage to feed all the horfes of Britain on beans inftead 
of oats? Your populouinefi$* ,be proportioned to your quantity of bread, mutton, 
and beef. With one-fourth of your land under barley, can you have as much bread, 
mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the neceflity of having any barley at all? 
How few agricultural combinations muft there be ina mind that can entertain doubts on 
fuch queftions ? There is a common idea that wine is not a wholefome beverage, I take 
this to be avulgar error; bad wine, or wine kept till fharp and acid, may be unwhole- 
fome, but fo is bad beer, or beer kept till acid: but this has nothing,to do with the 
queftion. If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the come 
plaint ought not;to be that wine is unwholefome, but that a bad government is unwhole. 
fome: the beer drinkers.under fuch a.one, .will not have much to.boatt. bene s 
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be more ftrength and vigour of body among the common people in England than among 
the fame clafs in France; if this be true, it proves nothing again{ft wine. Are the. 
French poor as well fed as ours; do they eat an equal quantity of animal flefh? Were. 
they as free ? Thefe common prejudices, for or againft certain liquors, are ufually built 
on very infufficient obfervation. | 

But the enemies of vineyards recur to the charge ; the vine provinces are the poore/t 
of the kingdom ; and you always fce mifery among the poor proportioned to the quantity of 
vines.*——-Yhis is the main hinge on which the argument turns ; it is an an obfervation 
that has been made to me a thoufand times in France, and converfation never touches. 
on the fubje& but you are fure to hear it repeated.—There is fome truth in it asa fat—. 
there is none as an argument. 

There is ufually a confiderable population in vine provinces; and doubtlefs it is not. 
furprifing, that where there is a great population there fhould be many poor, under a. 
bad government. But there is another reafon, much more fatisfactory, which aries not. 
at all from the nature of the culture, but from the abufe of it. 

It is the fmallnefs of the property into which vineyards are ufually divided ; acircum-.. 
ftance carried to fuch excefs, that the mifery flowing from it can hardly be imagined by 
thofe who are whirled through France in 4 poft-chaife. ‘Lhe nature of the culture de-. 
pending almoft entirely on manual labour, and demanding no other capita! than.the pof-. 
feffion of the land and a pair of arms; no carts, no ploughs, no cattle, neceflarily leads. 
the poor people to this fpecies of property ; and the univerfal practice of dividing it be- 
tween the children, multiplies thefe little farms to.fuch a degree,. that a family. depends: 
ona {pot of land for fupport that cannot poffibly yield it; this weakens.the application to. 
other induftry, rivets the children to a fpot from which they ought to emigrate,, and 
gives them a flattering intereft in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain, when bet- 
ter interefts call them elfewhere. ‘Lhe confequence is, their labouring as much as.they: 
can for their richer neighbours; their own little vineyards are then negleCted ; and that. 
culture, which to a more able proprietor is decifively advantageous, becomes. ruinous. 
to infufficient funds. Buta misfortune, greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the 
crop; toa man of a proper capital, and who confequently regards only the average of 
feven years, this isof no account; but to the poor proprietor, who. lives from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal; he cannot fee half a year’s labour loft by hail, froft, cold, or other in, 
clemencies of the feafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want of bread. 
before the ample produce comes, which certainly willcome on the average account, he 
finds himfelf in the hofpital. 

This I take to be the origin of that general and too indifcriminate condemnation of. 
vineyards in’France. ‘The poverty is obvious; it is connected with vines, and for want. 
ef proper dillinétions, it is confidered as neceflarily Mowing from vineyards ; but,.in fact, . 
it is merely the refult of {mall properties amongft the poor: a poor man can no where. 
be better fituated than in a vine province, provided he poffefs not a. plant. Whatever. 
may be the feafon, the poor are fure of ample employment among their richer neigh. 
bours, and to an amount, as we have above feen, thrice as great. as any other arable lands: 
afford. ‘That culture which demands 2]. 12s. in.hand labour only, whether. there be: 
crop or no crop, and which employs women and children of all ages, ought not furely to, 


_* So lately as ip the Journal Phyfique for May 1790,. Monf. Roland. de la. Phatiere, a gentleman with, 
whom I had the pleafure of fome agreeable couverfation at Lyons (in the happier period of his life, before 
he was involved. in. the mifery aud guilt of revolutions,) fays, that of all countries the vine ones are the poor-. 
eft, and the people the moft wretched! And in the Cahier of the clergy of Auxerre, it is demanded, that. 


the ordonances againft planting vines on land proper-for cora.be executed. P. 19,. . LE 
°@ 4 e. 
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be condemned as the origin of diftrefs among the poor. Attribute the fa&t to its true caufe, 
the defire and fpirit of poffeffing landed property, which is univerfal in France, and 
-occations infinite mifery. This circumftance, fo prevalent in that kingdom, and (com-. 
paratively fpeakiny) fo little known in ours, where the poor are fo much more at their 
eafe than in France and moft other countries, is very curious to a political obferver, 
What an apparent centradiction, that property fhould be the parent of poverty, yet. 
there is not a clearer or better afcertained fact in the range of modern politics. The 
only property fit for a poor family, is their cottage, garden, and perhaps grafs land. 
enough to yield milk; this needs not of neceflity impede their daily labour; if they 
have more, they are to be clafled with farmers, and will have arable fields, which. 
mu(t, in the nature of things, be ill cultivated, and the national interelt confequently, 
fuffer. , 

The explanations I have given of the wine fyftem in France will be received, I truft. 
with candour. To inveftigate fuch queltions fully, would demand difertations ex. 
prefsly written on every fubjeé that arifes, which would be inconfiltent with the brevi- 
ty neceflary to the regifter of travels: 1 attempt no more than to arrange the facts. 
procured ; it belongs to the political arithmetician fully to combine and. illuftrate 
them. 


Cuap.. XXUL—Of the Culture of Silk in France. 


Qurercy.—Cauffade.—IN the avenue leading to this. town, two rows of the trees are 
mulberries, and thefe are the firft we have feen.. | | 

Montauban.—Many mulberries here, in rows ; and under fome of them four rows 
of vines, and then fix or feven-times the breadth of corn. When the leaves are not in 
time for the worms, or are deftroyed by frofts, they are fed with lettuce leaves ; and if 
no lettuce, with cabbage, but the filk is fo worthlefs, that. the failure is reckoned nearly. 
equal to have none at all. | 

Toulowfe to Noé.—Mulberry trees are here worth from 6/ to 20f. and 30/ each per 
annum, according to-their fize. | 

Noé.—Mulberries worth up to 3 livres per tree, per annum. But filk-worms have. 
miffed. much for three years paft. j 

Narbonne.— Many mulberries ; all within pruned flat heads. 

Pinjean.—Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, be-. 
caufe they yield a crop every year. On. four feterées of land. they have fixty trees ; 
and at the fame time the land yields barley or oats, mown for forage, of. which. the 
four {étérées give fixty quintals, that fell at 33/: the quintal. Single mulberries have 
paid as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four fétérées equal two acres, 
there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreable produce of forage wiil be 52 livres, 
or 21. ss. 6d. 

Nifmes to Sauve.—Seven. mulberries. on an Englifh rood.. 

Quéfac.— Mulberry leaves fell commonly at 3 livres the quintal. A tree yields from 
one to eleven quintals : two, three, and four are common. Gathering the leaves cofts 
12 /. the quintal.. Fifteen quintals of leaves are neceffary for one ounce of grain (the 
feed or eggs of the worm): 20 livres the mean price of filk per lb. : reckon that. an. 
olive-tree pays as well asa mulberry. . 7 

_ Many mulberries about Quéfac, and fome on very poor dry land, In grals.fields. 
the.ground is kept dug around them, as far as the branches extend. Remark fome. - 
ftones laid around many trees, for fome diftance from the ftem. | Rich ‘ 
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Fight treesin fomething lefs than an Englifh rood. 

By information, almonds, in Rouverge, pay better than sauatberies, and with me 
lefs expence and attention ; 39 49 5s and 6 livres a tree. 

Gange.—Many fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 livres to 8 livres 
a tree in common, young ones excluded. ‘They yield to twelve quintals of leaves ; 
in general, three, four, or five. ‘he price varies from 3 livres to 1o livres the quintal. 
‘They are much more valuable than olives. This year the great cold in April deftroyed 
the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. ‘They never think of giving anything to 
worms but the leaves ; have heard of twenty things, but treat the idea with the great- 
eft contempt, knowing as they do, by the fabric, the worthleffnefs of filk, if the 
worms are fo fed. 

Lodeve.—Mulberries are more profitable than olives; yield three, four, and five quin- 
tals of leaves, which fell, in common, at 3 livres. 

Mirepoix.—Mulberries are here, but none after, in going from Carcaflonne to St. 
Martory. 

Auch.— A few mulberries near the town. | 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix to Bagnere de Luchon, and from thence 
by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Auch, a line of much more than three hun- 
dred miles, I faw no mulberry trees. 

GulinNneE.—Leyrac.—Some few mulberries. 

Aiguillon.—A few trees for fome miles before this place. Behind the chateau, inthe 
town, is a large plantation, formed by the late duke ; which, being in the fine vale of 
the Garonne, the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and wheat; but both thofe 
crops are lefsthan middling, the expreffion of the perfon who gave us the information, 
on account of the roots and fhade of the trees. ‘The duke gives the leaves to the peo- 
ple in the town, furnifliing alfo the the wood, boards, grain, and whatever elfe is necef- 
jary for the bufinels, and he has in return the third part of the filk they make. Every 
one in the place, and all around the country, fay that he lofes confiderably by it; affert- 
ing, that the land thus occupied is worth 500 louis a year; that the crop of filk is fo 
precarious that he has had eight quintals, and in other years only three, two, and even 
one; fo that onan average, his third part gives only 150 louis, and the crops under the 
trees cannot make up one half of the deficiency. ‘They alfo maintain, that the land is 
too rich for mulberries; and. to prove that they are right in their ideas, they quoted 
many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who have grubbed up their mulberries. 

Tours.—They have in the neighbourhood of this city many mulberries, infomuch, 
that the value of the raw filk has amounted, as they affert, in a good year, to a million 
of livres. I walked feveral times-into the country to view the trees and make inquiries. 
Many of the corn fields are regularly planted all over; the gardens are furrounded 
with them; and the roads and lanes have rows of them. ‘The large good trees, in” 
a favourable year, give the value of 4 livres, but not in common. I viewed feveral 
plantations, containing old, young, good, and bad, that gave on an average, one with 
another, 30 /. which feemed, from various accounts, to be a general medium ; it, how- 
ever, excludes very bad years; fuch, for inftance, as laft {pring, i in which they had no: 
crop at all, the frofs in April (note, “this is certainly one of the fineft climates in France) 
having entirely deftroyed it. I faw feveral trees which gave to the amount of 10/ to 15/. 
. ten years old, and 30 /. at the age of fifteen years. Plants, at two years old, ate fold 

at 3. livres the hundred: at three years old, 4 livres: and good trees, proper to plant 
out in an arable field, 20 / each. In regard to the diftance, at which the trees are 
planted, they have no general rule. I meafured many diftances, in a large corn sea 
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and found them at two rod fquare, at an average: in another they were fix yards by 
nine; which trees gave 4o/f, on a medium: round a garden they were at five yards © 
from tree to tree: a field, entirely cropped with mulberries, had them in rows at one 
and a half rod; and between the rows another of {mall plants, in the manner of a 

hedge. If fixty fquare yards are allowed per tree, there will be eighty on an acre, 

and if they give 30/ each, it will amount to the vaft produce of 5]. per acre, befidcs 
what can be gained under them; it would, however be a queftion, whcther this un- 

der-crop would make up for bad years, that yield nothing ? Arcund fields, in roads, 

corners, &c. the profit will be greater. It is remarkable, however, that with all this. 
profit actending them, they do not increafe about ‘Yours, yet not one acre in an hun- 

dred adapted to the culture, is fo cmployed, which fhews either a very uncommon 

want of capital, or doubts whether the cultivation is fo profitable as it appears to be 
from fuch information. 

In order to fpread the cultivation, government eftablifhed nurferies, and gave the 
trees gratis, until private nurferies were opened; and in winding the filk much aflift- 
ance was alfo civen tothe lofs to government, of 2of per Ib.; but now the bufinefs is: 
carried on without any premium of that fort. Probably fuch encouragements were of 
very little ule ; the abulcs incident to all governments would direct fuch afliftance to be 
given where it was not wanted ; and in that cafe 11 would, by raifing difyult, do milf. 
chief. 

They plant no mulberry but the white; the black they think very bad. 

Normanpby.— Bizy.— Having read, inthe Memoirs of fome of the Agriculture So. 
cietiesin France, that the Marfhal Duke de Belleifle made a very confiderable and fuc- 
cefsful experiment on the introduction of the culture of filk in Normandy, on his eftate: 
at Bizy, had long ago made a note of it, for examining, as the fteps which proved 
fuccefsful in fuch an attempt in Normandy, might probably have the fame effect, if ap- 
plied in a climate fo fimilar as that of England. I went to Bizy with this view, and did 
what I could to find out the proper perfons, concerned in this undertaking, to give me- 
the information that was neceflary. 

Five-and-thirty years ago, the duke began by making fome extenfive plantations of. 
mulberries, to the amount of many thoufand trees; they fucceeded well; and in order 
to draw all the.advantage poflible from them, as the people in the neighbourhood were: 
ignorant and awkward in the procefs, the duke, by means of a friend in Provenee,. 
procured a man, his wife, and all his children, well {killed in the whole bufinefs of the. 
filk-worm, and eflablifhed them at Bizy, in order to inftruét his own people im ir. By 
thefe means, he made as much filk as the produce of leaves would admit. I wilhed to’ 
know to what amount, but could not afcertain it; but the duke continued his planta- 
tions of mulberries during nine or ten years. 1 tried hard to find out fome defcendant 
or remains of this Provengal family, butin vain ; the man was dead, the woman gon», 
and the children difperfed ; the eftate, on the marfhal’s death, having been fold, and 
coming into the pofleffion of the Duke de Penthievre, made all thele circumf{tances the 
more difficult. The great object was, the fuccefs of the experiment; this inquiry was 
uniformly anfwered by feveral perfons:—it had no fuccefs at all, It was a favourite 
project of the duke’s, and fupported with perfeverance, for many years, until his death ; 
but the filk did not pay charges; and though he very liberally offered leaves to the 
poor people, on eafier terms than they are fupplied with them in the {puth of France, 
and even gave trees; yet nothing more was done, than what his influence and autho. 
rity forced: and the Provencal family, after ten years’ experience, pronounced that 


the climate would do to make filk, but not with profit. ‘Lo his lait hour, the a 
: e had 
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had filk made, but not an hour longer; the practice had taken no root; the country | 
people, by whom alone fuch an undertaking could profper, faw no inducement to go 
into the fcheme, and the whole fell at once into utter ruin and neglect on the duke’s 
death; fo that the trees themfelves were by degrees condemned, and the number re- 
maining at prefent inconfiderable. Certainly no pofitive phyfical proof, that filk will’ 
not do in Normandy, but it is a prefumptive one, pretty flrongly featured. Go into 
Languedoc, Dauphiné, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the exer. 
tions of marfhals of France to induce them to breed filk worms; they have a much 
more powerful inducement,—the experience that it is their intereft: had this in- 
ducement been prefent at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten years, have taken 
root. . ; ; 
BourBonnois.— Moulins.— Monfieur Martin, gardener of the Royal Nurfery here, 
who is from Languedoc, cultivates filk with great fuccefs; he was fo obliging as to be 
as communicative as I could with. Trees of two or three years old, yield a few 
leaves, but to be {tripped cautioufly: at eight to ten years, they come very well into 
yielding. One ounce of grains, that is, of the eggs of the worm, requires twenty | 
quintals (one hundred weight Englifh) of leaves, and yiclds from 7b. to glb. of filk. 
Jie has made as far as 300lb. in a year, the produce of 3000lb. of cocoons; and the 
worms that year eat 12,c00!b. of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and 
fifty perfons were employed for eight days. ‘The whole bufinefs of hatching and feed- 
ing employs a month; the winding ts afterwards done at letiure. For care and attend- 
ance of the worms, gathering the leaves, and winding the filk, he gives one-fourth of 
the produce, or about 6 livres the pound of filk; for {fpinning, 3 livres; in all, 9 
livres; refts profit, 15 livres. ‘The men earn 20f. to 24f- a day, and the women 8/- 
to 10f. Ile prifers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though ftoves 
are here necefary for keeping the room to the temperature of eighteen degrees, Reau- 
mur; whereas in Languedoc they do without fires. The feafon here varies from fifteen 
to twenty days; the earlieft is the 24th of April, and the lateft the 15th of May. If 
the leaves are not ready, he keeps the hatching back, by lodging the grains in a cool 
cellar. He has known one tree in Languedoc yield 80 livres a year in filk. Moulins 
and its environs make to the value of 60 or 89,000 livres a year. Monf. Martin fells 
trees, of two years old, at 20 livres the thoufand. ‘The dillance of planting, if for 
‘crops under the tyees, thirty feet; if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have 
treated on this fubje&t, he prefers Monf. Sauvages. 
In the particulars of an eftate to be fold, was one article relative to the product of 
filk ; mulberries enough for 12 oz. of grain; yielding Go}. of filk. 
Vivarnats.—Maifé to Thuys.—Firft meet with mulberries in going fouth from Au- 
vergne. They yield very largely here; I am affured, that many trees in a good year, 
reach 12 livres each. ‘That in four years after planting, they begin to produce leaves 
enough for ftripping. The beft of them are all grafted. Trees, fifteen years after 
planting, have, in a very good year, Yielded 6 livres. I was fhewn a {mall field that 
«ylelds, one year with another, ‘20 livres; I {tepped, and found it fifty yards by feventy, 
or three thoufand five hundred fquare yards (71. 4s. 4d. per Englifh acre); yet the 
trees were not regularly planted, nor fully ; and this befides the other produce of the 
ground. : —_ | , , 
~ Aubenas. ~The filk mills bere, which are confiderable, purchafe the cocoons of the 
farmer, at 28/. to 32/. the pound. The mulberry-trees here are very large. | 
Villeneuve de Bergue.—Twenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoons, and 
one quintal of cocoons 1olb. of filk.. They reckon that the walte, débris ode ad 
te , . 10 - _ ‘the 
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the fpinning.. Eighteen trees, of feven years age, pay 28 livresaycar; but fome trees 
of ten years old, have been known to give 3 livres cach. ‘Three-fourths of an arpent 
de Paris have been fold for 400 livres; the foil all rock and ftone, but calcareous. 
The trees are grafted before tranfplantation, which is at three years old; price, 12/- 
and isf- each. ‘The fecond year after planting they begin to gather. The price of the 
leaves 3 livresthe 100lb.; and of gathering 10/ the quintal. Theculture is reckoned 
more profitable than vines, which are fometimes grubbed up, to make way for mul- 
berries, Of the forts, the ro/e fuille is beft. In the road to Viviers, I remarked a tree 
2% feet in diameter; and very large ones are in the bed of a torrent, where no earth 
(only {tones) is vifible. 

DaurHIne.—Montelimart.—Silk is the great produce of the country; they have 
mills, where the cocoons are bought, at 27/. the pound. An ounce of grains gives, 
6olb. of cocoons, and 12Ib. of cocoons 1b. of filk: forty middling trees, each yielding 
a quintal of leaves, being required to teed that proportion of worms. The grains are- 
hatched by artificial heat, and the operation demands wood to the amount of 24 livres 
to each ounce of grains. A common method of conducting the bufinefs is, for the 
proprietor of the land to find trees and half the grains ; the poor people the other half 
and all the labour; and the parties divide the produce between them. The impedi- 
ments in the culture are,-—-1. climate; frofts in the {pring deflroy the leaves, and, if at 
-acritical time, there is no remedy. 1 demanded if they had no fuccedaneum, in fuch 
cafe, in feeding the worms with the leaves of fome other plants? ‘The anfwer was, that 
experiments had been made upon that point, without any fuccefs; that the idea, how- 
ever, was nonfenfe, for the quantity of food was fo great, as to render it abfurd to think 
of providing it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent one; the expence of 
fuch a conduct would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frofts only that are dreaded—- 
great and fudden héats make the worms fall, and they labour very poorly. 2. The 
extreme labour of attending the worms, is a great objection to the bufinels; it is, for 
the laft fifteen days, fo fevere as to kill many; and, for the laft eight days, they are 
cleaned every day. : | 

Upon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry. it was remarked to 
me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contracted {pace in which the roots 
feed, confifting chiefly of a tap-root and fibres, which made the crops fown under them 
good; but a mulberry threw out a protufion of roots, fifteen or twenty feet around, in 
every direction. 

They have been known, at eleven years growth, to yield 20olb. of leaves cach tree. 

The mulberry is found not to like water; for there is in the watered meadows a 
mound of earth, to keep the water from the roots of thefe trees. | 

When filk-wornis are ready to {pin the cocoon, if they are cut in halves and thrown 
into vinegar, each worm gives two tranf{parent ligaments, very ftrong, for making fifh- 
ing lines, &c. &c. : 

Loriol.—Monf. L’? Abbé Berenger, cure of this place, has given an uncommon atten- 
tion to this culture ; he was fo obliging as to give me the refult of many years experi- 
ence on this interefting fubject. * 3 

Time of fowing.—There are two feafons ; the firft, wih the fruit, frefh, at the end of 
June :—the fecond in May, with the feed of laft year, dry ; and this is better, becaufe 
the June fowing fuffers fometimes, if frofts are fevere, or the weather ig both cold and 
humid. “When fown dry, if too early and cold weather fucceeds, they are apt to fail. 
‘They are often watered. is weer 
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Tranfplantation.—In April following, thofe that were fown in May are tranfplanted, 
three feet every way, into the nurfery ; only half the plants (the beft) being drawn, the 
reft are left tillthe year after. They are never tranfplanted a fecond time. : 

Sort.—The feuille rofe, with white or grey fruit, is the belt; black fruit not known 
here, but faid to be good for leafing late, and efcaping frofts in the {pring. 7 

Grafting.— It is beft to graft in the nurfery, in May, when they are three years old, 
at the head, with grafts cut in February preceding, and preferved in fand in a cellar: 
thefe grafts are brahches three feet long, which are buried in fand, except four inches 
at the end, for three or four knots to fhoot; if all are buried in the fand, all the knots. 
will fhoot. At grattiug cut off thofe knots that have fhot out, and ufe the reft. The 
time is after gathering the leaves of the {tandard to be grafted, when the plants are five 
feet, or 54 feet high. One year after grafting tran{plant, that is, about April. Graft 
three or four branches. ° | 
— Soil.—Good and humid fands, and fandy loams are the beft: warm, forward, rich, 
and friable: rocky and ftoney foils do well; but all clays are bad: On the lichteft 
ftoney lands, the trees come into bearing much fooner than in the rich vale, but thefe 
laft vaftly longer; on the rich vale land, two hundred years are a common age for 
them. 

Planting.—In bad land plant at eighteen feet {quare, in moderate at twenty-four, and: 
in very good at thirty-fix; and, after feven or cight years, there can be no crops under 
them, ifat thefe diftances. There are two forts of trees, the one large ftandards; and 
the others dwarf ones, which they call murier nain; an arpent contains, of courfe, 
many more in number of thefe than of the others; and they yield, for the firit ten or 
fifteen years, a larger produce, but afterwards the greater trees are more productive. ‘The 
dwarfs are beft for being fet in rows, for ploughing between ; they are grafted at if 
feet high; are never watered. The price of trees 2</ the hundred, at the age of one 
or two years; the great trees, at four or five years, for grafting, 20/- each, at prefent 
1sf. each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging a hole 
fix feet fquare, and 24 or three feet deep; and they commonly lay dung upon the 
roots. 

Cultivation.—The attention with which they manage the trees after planting, merits 
the higheft commendation :~- after they have been planted two years, a trench is dug 
around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all winter, and filled up again 
in the fpring ; the year following another is dug, more removed from the tree, which is 
managed in the fame manner; and fo on every vear a trench, till the whole land is 
ftirred as far as the roots extend. ‘This appears to be a molt excellent fyftem, and 
preferable to trenching the ground at firft; as in that way much of it is confolidated 
again, before the roots of the young trees reach it. 

No crops whatever to be fown on the land after the trees are of a fize to have their 
leaves gathered ; as much is loft in leaves as is gained by fuch crops. 

The trees fhould never be pruned at any other feafon than March, and but once in _ 
two years; the wood pays the expence: they receive one digging per annum, at 6 livres, 
and a hoeing at 3 livres per arpent. } 7 

There is another admirable practice known here, and ufed by all fkilful cultivators, 
which is that of wafhing the {tems of the trees every year, in May, for four or five 
years after planting. Monf. L’ Abbé Berenger always practifes this with great fuccefs, 

Produce. —¥or the benefit of the young trees, they ought not to be {tripped for feven 
or eight years after planting into the field 3 they will pay well afterwards for this for. 


. 
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bearance; but the practice is not common. I viewed a young plantation of Mon 

Blanchard, at prefent in the National Affembly, who is famous for his attention to his 
~ mulberries; the trees were fix, feven, and eight years old, and none of them had ever 

been ftripped, and their appearance was very flourifhing, Monf. L’ Abbé Berenger ap- 

proves the practice, but has not adhered to it; his trees, however, are very fine, and 

do not complain; one plantation, of eight or ten years growth, that have conftantly 
been {tripped, are, notwithftanding, very fine. There are forty on four hundred toifes 
of land, that this year produced, each tree, eight pound of leaves. The beginning of 
February he planted the land under them with potatocs, which were dug in Auguft, 
and produced forty quintals; among thefe potatoes maize was planted in April, in 
{quares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 8 
livres the quintal. He fhewed me another plantation, of an arpent, of very fine and’ 
flourifhing dwarf trees, which yielded this year eight pound of leaves each tree, and 
three hundred pound on the arpent. ‘They are ten years old; no crops have ever been 
fown under them. | 

The produce of leaves may be efltimated at fifty pound from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greateft produce known is ten quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. At twenty 
years the medium is two quintals. ‘They increafe till fixty years old; but are in good 
perfection at twenty. 

The eggs.—A paper of nine inches by fifteen inches, covered with {mall leaves, ftuck 
full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons; and this is what they call one ounce of 
grains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not increafed proportionably. 
to an increafe of quantity. 

Hatching. —Retarding the hatching of the worms with particular views, Is, in many 
circumftances, impoflible. When once the heat of the atmo[phere is come to a certain 
pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. Faujas remarked, that in 
June they would hatch in an ice-houfe; which fhews that at a certain age they will 
hatch in fpite of cold. They never, however, truft to the natural heat for hatching 
them, which always does it too flowly; it is done with the affiftance of fire, and in the 
month of May. They begin to hatch at twenty to twenty-two degrees (Reaumur) ;_ 
but artificially it is done at twenty-four degrees. When the eggs happen to have been 
put in acellar, at ten degrees, their common temperature, they afterwards hatch with 
difficulty, and never well; always beft when they have to undergo but a moderate 
change. : : 

a this bufinefs all forts of food, except the mulberry leaf, is rejeéted, at 
the firft mention, as the moft ridiculous, impracticable, and impoflible idea, that ever 
entered the head of a vifionary ; and never could be conceived but by thofe only who 
amufe themfelves with a few worms, without taking the trouble of calculating quantity, 
expence, and quality of filk. | 

For one ounce of grain, a room of ten feet by fourteen feet, and twelve feet high, is 
neceflary; but the larger the better, and with windows only to the north. ‘There fhould 
be ten tables, or fhelves, fix feet long, and 4} feet broad, one eighteen inches above - 
another ; the firft expence of which is 60 livres. | 

Till the 18th of April there is here no fecurity againft frofts. ‘Two years ago there 
were many leaves before that day, and moft people began their operations ; the leaves « 
were all cut off, and they loft the year entirely, for it is three weeks before the leaves - 
come again. Mont. 1.’Abbé Berenger would not truft appearances ; did not begin till 
after that day, and had as good a year as at any other time. ee 
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‘The expences are ufually borne between the parties, and amount to half the pro. 
duce, not including the keeping the utenfils in repair. .But if they are paid by the 
owner of the mulberries, fome of them amount to as follow: —gathering the leaves, 
rof. to 15f. the quintal; for gathering the dwarfs, only half the price of the others; 
wood, 15 livres for one, two, or three ounces of eggs in one room: thirty livres for fix 
ounces, becaufe in two rooms; 22 livres 10/. for labour in the houfe; {pinning, 40/2 
p-r Ib. of filk. The wafte is worth 20/ therefore the expence is acf- 
For the laft four or five days, eight men are neceffary to gather leaves for twenty 
ounces of grain, their voracity being incredible the latter part of the time. 

The price of the leaves, if bought, is 4 livyces to 5 livres the quintal, never at 3 livres, 
but has been at Jo livres. From fifteen to eighteen quintals of leaves give one quintal 
of cocoons, and onc of cocoons gives nine pound of filk. Cocoons are fold at 26/ the 
pound; filk, on an average, at 19 livres, The leaves, difleéted by the worms, are 
dried, and kept for hogs, fheep, &c. being worth 4 livres the quintal ; and an ounce of 
grain yields two quintals of {uch: and the dung of the worms, from an ounce, is worth 
4 livres more, being excellent; the beft indeed of all others. . | 

Two brothers here, Mefirs. Cartiers have had as far as eighty quintals of cocoons. 
Monf. Berenger’s three hundred trees on an arpent, at eight pound of leaves each, are 
twenty-four quintals ; and, at 4 livres the quintal, amount to 96 livres: and as fixieen 
quintals of leaves give nine pound of filk, at 19 livres, it is 171 livres, and for twenty- 
four quintals, 256 livres, the half of which is 128 livres; hence, therefore, to fell the 
leaves at 4 livres the quintal, does not an{wer equally with half the produce (128 livres 
per arpent de Paris, is 61. 4s. 3d. per Englifh acre). 

Provence.—Avignon.—At ten years growth the mulberries yield a confiderable 
produce; at that age they give one hundred pound to one hundred and fifty pound of 

eaves, but,not common. For one ounce of grain, five or fix very large trees are ne- 
ceflary ; or, if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 livres to 30 livres. The 
ounce will give from forty pound to fifty pound of cocoons, or five pound of filk; but 
more commenly twelve pound of cocoons for 1 pound of filk. Gathering the leaves, 
10f. or 12/. the quintal, one with another, dwarts and ftandards. The wafte pays the 
{pinning. 

Aix.—Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives; will give 
3 livres or 4 livres per tree, more regularly than olives will 10/.; but the great planta. 
tions of olives are on barren rocks that will not do for mulberries. _ 

Your a’ A4igues.—One ounce of grains requires fifteen quintals of leaves, and gives 
fifty pound of cocoons; that is fifty pound in a fmall undertaking, like the houfe of a 
oor family ; but not more than thirty pound ina large building. Monf. the Prefident 
has, however, had feventy-five ounces of grain that gave forty pound one with another ; 
* fourteen pound of cocoons give one pound of organzine filk. — | 

On good land, twenty trees, of ten years old, will give fifteen quintals of leaves. The 

wafte, with the addition of icf per pound, will pay the fpinning. Wood is 12/- the 
quintal, and 14 quintal will wind and fpin one pound of filk: and one quintal of char- 
‘coal will make three pound of filk. The common calculation is ten quintals of char- 
coal for one ounce of grain. 

Labour and fuel, 40f per pound of filk, exclufive of gathering the leaves; but the 
common method is to find the trees and the grain, and give half the produce for all 
the reft. The whole bufinefs, exclufive of winding and fpinning, employs exadlly a 
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Hyeres.-—This article is here but little regarded ; the number is not confiderable, 
nor do they pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Dauphiné. A tree of twenty. 
years pays about 30/,; and fome, of a very great fize and age, 6 livres, — 

Frejus.—Clofe without the town, on the banks of a {mall canal of irrigation, are five - 
or fix of the largeft mulberries I have feen, growing clofe to the water’s edge; from 
which it fhould appear, that they have here none of that objection to water which was 
mentioned to me at Montelimart. 

Eftrelles.—At the inn here there is a mulberry-tree which yields black fruit, and 
Jeaves of a remarkable fize. J atked the mafter, if he ufed them for filk-worms ? 
Never, he replied, they are no better for them than elm, oak, or pine leaves: it is the white 
mulberries that are for worms. So inaccurately underftood is this point, even in the 
filk countries; for in Langucdoc they told me, all forts were given 4ndifcriminately. 
This tree would be worth 2 or 3 louis a year. | 

To thefe notes, taken by myfelf, I fhall add a few others, for the more general elu- 
cidation of the fubject. 

Languedoc yields, in a common year, from five hundred to one thoufand two hun- 
dred quintals of filk *. I have fearched books in vain for information of the quantity of 
filk produced in all France; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one 
account, twenty-nine thoufand +, of which eighteen thoufand at Lyons; but by a later 
and more authentic account, there were at Lyons only nine thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-five looms, which worked ‘about two million pounds f, and in all France fe- 
venteen thoufand five hundr@d looms; which, in the fame proportion, would work 
about three million, feven hundred and fixty three thoufand pounds In 1784, fhe im- 
ported raw filk to the value of 29,500,000 livres, and in 1787, to 28,220,000 livres ; 
call it twenty nine millions, and 20 livres the mean price per Ib. it is one million, four 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds § ; which will leave abou: two million, three hun- 
dred and ten thoufand pounds for the home produce, or 46,200,000 lives, which is 
fo grofs an impoflibility, as to afcertain to a certainty, the exaggeration of the number 
of looms, and confirms, in a frefh inftance, the many errors in the New Encyclopedia. 
Jf Languedoc produces only one hundred thoufand pounds, all the reft of the kingdom 
cannot produce twenty timesas much ; for the culture is confined to three or four pro- 
vinces, except {mall quantities, that enter for littlein a general account. I wasinform- 
ed, at Lyons, that the home growth was about a millions of pounds weight, of two- 
thirds of the value of the imported per lb. or about 20 livres. This makes the growth 
to the value of 20,000,000 livres or 875,o00l. If fo, Languedoc muft produce more 
than one hundred thoufand pounds, for that province mult be at leaft one-fourth, if not 
one third of the whole. I muft confefs I have my doubts upon this point, and think 
that even one million of pounds much exaggerated, for I croffed the filk country in 
more than one diretion, and the quantity of trees appeared inconfiderable for any fuch 
produce. But admitting the authority, and {tating that the kingdom does produce to 
. the amount of 8 or goo, cool. fterling, I mult remark, that the quantity is {trangely in- 
‘confiderable, and feems to mark, that the climate has fomething in it valtly inferior to 
that of Italy, for the production of this commodity ; in which country there are little 
principalities that give more than the whole kingdom of France ;—yet, to human feel- 


“ ™ Confiderations fur le Commerce de Pretagne, par Monf. Pinczon du Sel des Monf. tamo. p. 5. = | 
¢ Letire fur les Muviers & Vers a foie Journal Economique, 1756, vol. ii. p. 36. | 
£ Encyclup. Methodique Manuf. tom. i. part 2. n. 44. > es 

~§ A very late writer wae ftrangely miftaken in faying, that France imports 20,000,0000 of pounds 

weight. Mr. Town/hend’s Journey through Spain, vol. i. p. 52 
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ings, there is no comparifon between the climate of France and that of Italy; the for- 
mer is better, beyond all queftion. But the fpring trofts, (found in Italy alfo)} are what 
bring the greateft deftruction on this culture, and will for ever retard its progrefs great- 
Jy in countries expofed tothem. In 1788, there was a general failure in the fouth of 
France, yet acrofs the Pyrenees in Catatonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the 
{pring frofts did not pais thofe mountains. 

In the diftrifts and {pots of the fouthern provinces, where the climate has, from 
experience, been found favourable to filk, thereis no want of exertion in following it ; 
and about Loriol and Montélimart, it is cultivated with more energy than in any part 
of Lombardy, yet at {mall diftances there are no mulberries, though the proprietors are 
as rich and as induftrious as where they are found. The fame obfervation is to be made 
every where, and feems to mark a great dependence even on the locality of climate, if 
I may hazard fuch an expreffion. Where the culture fucceeds well, it appears, from 
the preceding minutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the mott beneticial 
objects that can attract the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, offered premiums for mul. 
berries and filk in England; and much has been written and argued in favour of the 
{cheme, which I take to be a great but harmlefs folly ; it may miflead and deceive a 
few ingenious fpeculative people, who may, for what I know. in the courfe of a cen- 
tury, arrive at fuch fuccels as the late King of Pruffia boatled, that of making a few 
thoufand pounds of miferably bad filk, after forty years’ exertion. Such fuccefs is a 
real lofs; for the fame attention, time, capital, and encour#gement, given to productions 
natural to the climate, would have made twenty times, perhaps an hundred times, the 
return. That filk may be made in England I have no doubt; but it will be made on 
the fame principles, and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Belleifle made 
filk in Normandy, .and if he had been a great fovereign, his hundreds would have been 
thoufands of pounds; but all was lofs, and therefore the fooner it dropped the better. 
Another duke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguomois; and athird planted mul- 
berries to lofs on the Garonnne; his neighbours did the fame, but grubbed them up 
again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fineft climate of France for fruits, 
and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, they fucceed tolerably, but the cul- 
ture does not increafe, which carries with it a prefumption, that more fteady heat in 
fpring is wanted than the northern provinces of France enjoy. Such circumftances 
bear with great force againft any ideas of filk in England, where the heat is never 
fteadys and leaft of all in fpring, where late frofts cut off vegetables much hardier than 
the mulberry, even fo late as the end of May and beginning of June; and where I have 
feen potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. | 

The minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any thing 
but mulberry leaves; the utter impracticability of that {cheme is fhewn in a manner too 
fatisfactory for any doubts to remain; and the difficulty of retarding the hatching of 
the worms beyond a certain a period, though not proved with equal decifion, is yet 
placed. in a light not a little queftionable. It is upon thefe two modifications of the 
common practice, that filk in England confeffedly depends; one of them is a vague 
groundiefs theory; and the other joo uncertain to be relied on. But I muft further 
remark, that frofts, in fuch a climate as England, 23 well as abroad, are to be looked 
for after the leafing of the mulberry ; and confequently, that the power of retarding the 
hatching of the eggs would be ufelefs; the worms in that cafe muft be put upon other 
food,. which, nN {mall parcels, would make bad filk, and with large ones would de-* 
anand an eapence impollible to fubmit to every year, fora mere contingency that might 
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be demanded only once in three or four. ‘To urge the example of Brandenbourg is 
idle: in the firft place, all continental climates are more regular than infular ones, and 
therefore the climate of the King of Pruffia’s dominions may be better for the bufinefs ;. 
yet with this advantage Normandy failed. In 1788, that is after forty years’ exertion, 
they made, in all the Pruffian territories, eleven thoufand pounds *, of pounds lighter 
than f’rench ones. And the author J quote on this fubje€&t, who commends the pro- 
je@t, informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to make a pound of filk demands one-fourth 
more cocoons than in the fouth of Francet; and that the filk thus made is fo bad, that. 
it will do only for certain objeétst; of the climate he fays, that it is not favourable 
enough § for the bufinefs. What encouragement is to be collected from this detail, 
when it is confidercd that forty years effort of the firft talents in the world, feconded 
by boundlefs power, forcing plantations and laviflung premiums, have been able to 
drive this nail, that will not go but againft nature, to no greater extent than eleven 
thoufand pounds of bad filk in all the Pruffian dominions’ In my opinion, the refult 
of fuch an experiment yields a more complete condemnation, than if it had never been’ 
tried at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a leffon to us in England, not obftinate- 
ly to perfift in fuch foolifh attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on focieties, and 
difappointment to individuals. In all probability, the filk made in Pruffia coft every 
year ten times more than it is worth; that is to fay, the fame royal attention, the fame 
premiums, the fame favours, as giving trees and filk eggs, the fame powerful inftiga- 
tions to rectors and cureés of the crown livings, &c.—had they been exerted to people 
the heaths of Brandenbourg with fheep, would have yielded, in wool alone, ten times 
the value of eleven thoufand pounds of filk ; which, if we yalue it at 12s. a pound, being 
{fo inferior, amounts only to 6,600l. ;—a pretty article of produce for forty years’ effort. 
of the moft energetic government in Europe! fifty thoufand fheep, at 3s. a head in 
wool, go much beyond it, throwing mutton cut of the queftion. | | 
An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour only of 
women and children, and old and infirm perfons; the contrary appears the fact ; eight 
men are neceflary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces of grain, during four or 
five days, when the worms are molt ravenous; and the work of gathering is that of 
men at alltimes; for the leaves are not picked, but {tripped along a branch, by force 
and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding and cleaning worms is fo far from being 
light work, that it is, on the contrary, very fevere, fo as even to kill fome of the poor 
people that follow it up; as the induftrious will follow up all work feverely. ‘The cul- 
ture is therefore very far from what it has been reprefented in England, as being all 
net profit, demanding only women, children, and the infirm ; on the contrary, it would 
demand many able men, at a bufy feafon of the year, when they could be ill fpared ; 
and if a propofal was to be made at fuch a feafon to a farmer, that he muft {pare men 
enough to gather all the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any fort, he would 
probably fay, the price of mulberry leaves in the filk countries would not pay him ; and 
that double that price would not be an inducement to him, at fuch a feafon, to derange 
his bufinefs, and take his men from neceflary wofk, for employing them on fuch a bu- 
finefs. fit is afked, how the fame thing can be done im (ilk countries? I anfwer, that 
labour is but half the price of Englifh labour, owing to caufes explained in other chap- 
ters; that the multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries 
with hands,—many idle, and-many not half employed. ‘Lo them the cwlture is highly 
valuable ; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would permit, conftituted 
and politically arranged, in a manner and upon principles abfolutely contrary, would be 
* Mirabeau Monarch. Pruff: tom. i. p. 180. + Tom. ii. p. 166. ie rats 
+f Tom i p. 180. § Tom. ii. p. 166. 
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attended with difficulties and expences, not in the contemplation of people very inge- 
nious, perhaps, ‘who have amufed themfelves with filk-worms,:and paid an attention to 
them, being a pleafure, which, if commercially valued, would poflibly amount to fifty 
times the value of all the filk they make. fy 58 pe ey : 


Cuap. XXAIV.—Of Catile in France. 


» (EVERY part of agriculture depends fo immediately on the quantity of live ftock, 
that a farming traveiler cannot give too much attention to fo material a part of his pur- 
fuit. The candid reader will not, however, look to any traveller, that does not refide 
long in aplace, for fuch information as is alone to be acquired by fuch refidence. He 
who ftays a week will gain knowledge beyond the attainment of a day; and the atten- 
* tion ofa month will produce fruits beyond the reach of him whofe obfervations are limit- 
ed to a week, and yet remain very fuperficial, when compared with the refearches of. 
others who live on the fpot. . A mere traveller fhould gain what his opportunities allow, 
and what he is thus able to gain isnot the lefs valuable, becaufe larger powers would 
have commanded a greater harvett. 

Pays DE Brauce.—Toury, &c.—Their bef cows fell at 150 livres; they give twelve 
or thirteen bottles a day. | 
_ Orleans.—They have a remarkable cuftom of letting chick-weed get a head in their 
vineyards, which they pluck in May and dry. ‘This they boil in water with bran for 
their cows, giving it thrice aday, and find that it makes them give double the quantity 
of milk they would do on any other food. ‘This application of a common plant, that 
might eafily be cultivated, and got off time enough for a crop of turnips, probably im- 
proving the land, deferves a trial. The fact is curious. ; 
* SoLocne.—To La Ferté.—Make hay of the weeds of their vineyards, and are the 
chief fupport of their cows; do not boil, but give them in bran and water. In fummer 
feed with grafs and vine cuttings.—A cow, that gives one to three bottles a day, fells 
at 9o livres. 
. La Fuzelier.—The cows {mall, and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks of the 
fame breed. a 

Berry.—Verfon.—A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 livres(171. 1¢s.); and 
when old and paft labour, but lean, 300 to 340 livres. 
 Argentan.—A good pair of oxen fell at 400 livres; common ones 300 livres; very 
fine to 600 livres (261. 5s.). ~All the cattle here.are cream coloured, as well as the 
droves we have met going to Paris.—A cow, not the largeft, fells at 150 livres (61. 115. 
4d.). 
: La Marcuz.—To Boi/mandé.—Very fine bullocks, well made, and in great order, 
Goo livres (261. 5s.) the pair. Thefe oxen are of a beautiful form; their backs ftrait 
and flat, with a fine fpringing rib; clean throat and leg; felt well; and are in every 
refpect {uperior to many breeds we have in England. . 
La Ville dubrun.—Work their cows, but they do not give as much milk as if not 
worked. <A good one fells, with its calf, at 150 livres(6l. 11s. 3d.).. They fatten 
oxen here with raves, a fort of turnip; begin to ufe them in O&ober or November, 
and laft.generally about three months. ‘To fatten a pair of good oxen, would take 
forty-five cart: loads, cut in pieces, and twenty quintals of hay; when the raves are 
done, they give the flour ef rye or other corn, with water enough added to form a 
pafte; this they.leave four or five days to become four, and then they dilute it with 
water, thicken it with cut chaff, and give it to the oxen thrice a day; when fed with 


yaves‘the oxen do not want to drink. Such a detail would imply a turnip culture of 
| he a fome 
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fome importance, but’ though hoeing isnot abfolutely unknown, yet the turnips may be 
conjectured, from the common management, being never to hoe, fearing to cut up the | 
crop by it. The young plant is fometimes eaten bythe fly, in which cafe they fow again; 
froft fometimes damages the roots, but never deftroys them entirely. Olten fow wheat _ 
after them, and do not cultivate clover: thus three-fourths of the merit of the culture 
is loft. 

Baffie.—Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three cart loads per boiferée 
of land, about eight of which make an Englifh acre. A pair of. good oxen will eat a 
cart load in two days, but have hay with them: they are as fond of this root as horfes 
are of oats: they finifh with flour of rye, mixed as before-mentioned: they affert that 
the oxen like it the better for being four, and that it anfwers better in fatting them. 
They eat about a boifeau a day (weighs 22 |b.) and never pive this acid liquor without 
chopped hay. It is proper here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have met a great 
many droves of thefe oxen, to the amount | guefs of from twelve to fifteen hundred, and 
that they were with few exceptions very fat ; and confidering the feafon, May, the moft 
difficult of the year, they were fatter than oxen are commonly feen in England, in the 
f{pring. I handled many {cores of them, and found them an excellent breed, and very 
well fattened. 7 

Limousin.—To Limoges.—A pair of good oxen will eat a cart load of raves a day ; 
begin to feed the end of October: after the raves, give rye-pafle as defcribed above, 
but with the addition of a /even (levain) to the pafte, to quicken the fermentation, and . 
make it quite four : at firft the oxen will not drink it, but they are ftarved to it; ufually 
take it the fecond day, and after they have begun like it much, and never leave a drop. 
Sawa pair bought la(t winter for 1100 livres (481. as. 6d. ); but fuch as are ready for 
work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is remarkable. An arpent of raves yields forty cart 
loads ; and a pair of good oxen will eat a load a day. ‘They havetwo kinds; one very 
large and flat, the other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. 
They generally manure thoroughly for them in March, and plough in fo early that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin to fow a 
fortnight after Midfummer : they are not hurt by the froft when it thaws with rain, but 
are apt to rot when it thaws with the fun. About Chriftmas they plough up the part 
eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats. They plough their cows, milking them once a day, 
from three to five bottles. 

Limoges.—The great {taple of the whole province is fat cattle, fent to Paris and other 
towns, as well as hogs, that go for falting to the fea ports. The cattle are all of a yellow 
cream colour, with no other diftinction than having, one in an hundred perhaps, a ten- 
dency to a blood red: all have horns of a medium length; legs fhort in proportion to 
their carcaffes, which are deep and heavy ; the fhape in general very good; the back 
ftraight and broad; the rib fpringing, and confequently well arched ; the hips and rumps 
very fat; the tail rifing high from the rump; which I note, not becaufe fuch points are 
of real importance, but becaufe it is efteemed by fome as a proof of a bad breed: the 
weight I guefs to be from 60 to feventy {tone (14 lb.;) fome rife to eighty, and avery 
few may be fo low as fifty. Their hogs are many of them large: fome with lop ears 
like our old Shropfhire’s. | 

St. George.—The fame breed of oxen continues here, but hardly fo large; they are 
always kept in high order: a pair draws the weight commonly of 2000 Ibe and {upports 
fuch labour well. They rear calves by keeping them eight or ten months with the 
cows. : | ne 
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‘Ofarch.—Fattéen't ei oxen with raves, as above,-and-then with tyefour, made into: 
a pafte with leaven, and given four, as before defcribed.*' ‘They alfo fatten fome with 
"potatoes, mixed with chefnuts, and alfo alone ; but in either cafe boiled thoroughly, and 
given freflh as boiled every day. ‘They have a great opinion of their fattening quality: 
they feed their cows alfo with this root, and find that it gives a great increafe of milk. 
Calves reared, either for oxen or cows, fuck ten or twelve months, which is the univer. 
fal practice, . : | oe 
~ Quercy.—Brive to Creffenfac.—A practical farmer, that has the largeft oxen I had 
met with, gave me the following account :—they fatten with maize, but, in order to ren. 
_ der it tender, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clofe, and give it to the cattle the fame 
day ; and in this method itisa moft excellent fattener, botlf of oxen and poultry. But 
in order to make them fatten fooner and better, this farmer gives them, every night, 
and fometimes of a morning, a ball of pork-greafe, as large as an apple; he fays this is 
both phyfic and food, and makes them thrive the better. | | 
To Souillac.—Fat their oxen here alfo with raves, and give them alfo to lean beafts ; 
the mafter of the poft town where we {topped fays, that he fent laft year to Paris, four 
raves that weighed soolb. They foil their oxen with crops of the.vicia latharoides, and 
of the lathyrus fetifolius ; of thele plants he {poke fo highly, when given in the foiling 
way, in the ftable, that he faid the oxen became fo fat that they could not get out of the 
 ftable if they were not worked. He fhewed me fome oxen that did not allow a doubt 
of the truth of what he faid, for they were as fat as bears. The fact of hog’s greafe be- 
ing given, was here confirmed ; it is given to increafe the appetite, and anlwers fo well, 
that the beafts perfe€tly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmooth and 
fhining. The moft fattening food they know fora bullock, is walnut oil-cake. All here 
give falt plentifully, to both cattle and fheep, being but 1a pound. But this practice 
is, more of lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdom. | a 
Cahors. ~— Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoked as oxen in England, only 
collars to the yoke inflead of bows. Cows and oxen all cream coloured ;. very good, and. 
in fine order. | ne 
- Lancuepoc.—Touloufe.—Very fine cream-coloured horned’ oxen; ‘a pair good. 
- working ones fellat 25 louis. 7 | 
St. Gaudents.—Price 120 livres, (51. §s.); in the winter kept in ftables, and. fed’ 
upor hay. | oe . _ | 
Bagnere de Luchon.—Every parifh in thefe mountains has common paltures for their: 
cattle and fheep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend. as many as they can feed in 
winter. They are on the mountain three or four months, under the care of people who. 
‘milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give'the proprietor, at the end of the period, two. 
checfes of eighteen pounds for each cow; or four goats; or ten ewes; the price of the. 
‘cheefe is sf: the pound ; but 1o/ at a year old, and the overplus, if any, is their reward. . 
A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louts a year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a louis. . 
' A pair of cows, ftout enough to be worked, fell at 18 to.12 louis;. and a pair of.oxen: 





42 to i 5 louts. 


ee 


-“'. Basous.—Informed by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that:the mountains in. 
this province afford a very great fupply of food, in fummer, for cattle, which are fent to ° 
-“winteron the /andes of Bourdeaux, where they juft get a living on weeds, rough grafs, . 
branches of “trees, &c:; and that they pay only sf a head for wintering thefe cattle, . 
which is perfectly incredible; but I note it as reported, Helalfo informs me, that thofe 
oe 5 ian mountains. 
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fin; they are fold thither calves; and are all.cream-coloured, or yellowifh, = 


‘Lancuepoc.—Pinjean te Montpelier. —Ploughing with fine large oxen, in good or- 


- Gers fome cream-coloured, others deep red; middlg horns. ‘The.fame breed has 
been found all the way, almo(t from the Loire to Barcelona; and from Calais to the 
Loire, variations of the fhort-horned Alderney, or Norman cow. | 


BEarn.— Navarens.—Cream-coloured cows, 100 livres to 120 livres. 
Gascoicn.—S?. Palais to Anfoan.—In 1786, on thefe mountaifis, the fearcity of fo- 
rage being very great, they cut much fern and. made hay of it, and it anfwered well ; 
horfes, mules, and young cattle, eat it freely ; but it was cut early. Through this coun- 
try, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, which they cultivate carefully 
for anafter-crop. They anfwer perfectly well, without other food being given; when 
the raves are done, they fometimes give maize-flour, but dry, knowing nothing of the Li. 
moufin method. | 
Port St. Maric. — Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 
Aguillon.—Ditto, very fine and beautiful. 3 | 
‘Tonnium to La Morte Landron.—As we advance on the Garonne, the oxen are yet 
finer ; meet common ones at 600 livres and 700 livres the pair; but fome very fine hae 
rife to 1000 livres, and 12co livres, (521. 10s.) as they are in the plough; all are 
however, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle; a pretty good 





mountains of Bafque, and alfo.of Navarre, breed moft. of the oxen that.I fawin Limoue. 


cow fells at 250 livres; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while they give 


milk. 
La Réole.—Work their cows: put oxen to work at three years old, and keep thena 


' to it four, eight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. Rife in price 


‘to 1200 livres the pair. The leaft weight they are put to draw, is 20 quintals (a ton 
Englifh) a pair; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe: all harneffed by the horns ; 
they are fed now upon maize leaves, which are fo excellent a food for them, that it is 
fown in fucceffion thickly for mowing for foiling. Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, 
which are very good food. See them fhoe an ox; they are faftened by the horns in a 
fhoeing ftall, and lifted from the ground, if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that 
pafs under the belly. The fhoe turns over the toe, or hoof, as in England; fhoe for 
‘ploughing as well as for the road. : | 
Barfac.—Oxen, through all this country, where they are found fine, are dreffed as re. 
guiarly every day as horfes. | | | 
pe eee Barbefieux to Petignac.—Cream-coloured oxen; 20 louis to 25 louis 
‘the pair. 
Porrov.—Peitiers. — Red-coloured oxen, with a black tinge in the head; the fign of 
“the Poitou breed. . | 
Chateaurault.— Good cream-coloured and red oxen, but they have declined fince 
‘Bourdeaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair, ‘They plough with a pair, 
«without driver or reins. | a | | 
—— Amboife.—-Cream-coloured, and fome blackifh ; and, which fhews we are got to the 
Loire, fome Norman ones, with mixtures. ‘This great river is the feparation of breeds 
ina remarkable manner. All the way from Tours, to Blois, they raife raves for cows 
cand oxen, but never hoe them; and the fcale not at all refpectable. 
. -..Petiviers,-- Cows quite the Norman breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. _ 
sng or France.—Liancourt.—Exceedingly deficient. Some poor ill fed cows upon 
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“the.commons were all that | faw, except the Dutchefs of Liancourt’s dairy of Swifs cows. _ 
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and tan coloured about ‘the eyes, which are the diltinGtions of the Poitou breed. At’Mi- 
chaelmas they are fat; and fent to the fair at Poiffy, that is Paris: fuch as are bought 
in at 240 livres lean, are fold fat at 350 to 400 livres. (161. 6s. 3d. to 171. 108.) An 
acre of good pafturage carries more than one of thefe bealts in fummer, befides winter 
fattening fheep. , This acre is four verges, each forty perches, and the perch twenty-two 
feet, or avery little better than two Englith acres. The rent of the betft of thefe paftures 
(called Aerbuges here) amounts to 100 livres (4l. 7s. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearl 

al. 3s. od. the Englifh; the tenant’s taxes add 14 livres (12s. 3d.) or 6s. rid. per Eng- 
lifh acre. The expences may be ftated thus: | 


. 


SC liv. 
Rent, a a - 100 
Taxes, - - : 14 
Suppofe 14 ox fattened, bought at 240 livres, 360 





Intereft of that total, 


Say, - 


(Ox and an half fat, at 375 livres 
Expences, - a 


Profit, - : 2 





Which is about 1]. 6s. 6d. per Englifh acre profit; and will pay a man well, the intereft 
of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are generally rich, I do 
not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tolerably large, a ftock pro- 
portioned to the fize is turned in, and not changed till they are taken out fat. Thefe 
Poitou oxen are for the richeft paftures ; for land of an inferior quality, they buy beatts 
from Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne. ‘The fheep fed in the winter do not belong to the 
graziers, but are joilted ; there is none with longer wool than five inches, but the paf- 
ture is equal to the fineft of Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages, my 
_ conduétor made me obferve the quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs; it was 
the white Dutch and the common red: it is often thus—the value of a pafture depends 
more on the diadelphia than on the ¢triandria family. | | 
To Lifieux.—This rich vale of the Pay d’ Auge, fome years ago, was fed.almoft entirely 
‘with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are found to pay better. 
Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in fummer. | nae 
~ To Caen. —Vhe valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d’Auge, and faid td’be the richeft 
of the whole. In this part, one acre, of one hundredand fixty perches of twenty-four 
feet, or about (not exactly) 24 acres Englifh, fattengtwo oxen. Such rents are known 
as 200 livres (31. 17s. per Englith acre) but they are extraordinary: the proportions here 
are rather greater, and more profitable than im the former minute. They buy fome 
beafts before Chriftmas, which they keep on the pafturage alone, except in deep fnows; 
thefe are forwarder in {pring than fuch as are bought them, and fatten quicker ; they 
‘have alfo a few fheep. There are graziers here that are landlords of 10,000 livres, and 
even 20,000 livres a year, yet 1oo acres are a-large farm. Ean ie ae 


Bayeuw, 
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» BayeutmnThe. a herbages.about this. place. < are employed in. fattening oxen,.of tes 
Poitou breed,.as. before; ;, bought lean, on an average, at 200, livres, and fold fat at3 50: 
livres... T ee cows are always milked thrice a day i in fymmer 5.,the bett Be twelve > pols 
a day, or above four gallons, and fell at-7 or 8 louis each. — & 

Ifgny to. Carentan.—Much falt .marfh, and very: rich ;. they fat oxen ; but was fare 
prifed to find many dairy cows alfo on thefe very rich lands.. A-cow they fay fometimes, 
pays 10 louis ina year; giving cight pound of butter in a week,. at 20f, tosofia pound 
at fome feafons, but now (Augult 25) only icf which they lay is ruinoufly cheap. = 
are milked thrice a day. Others informed me that a.cow gives ten pound a week, _ 
the average price of 1s/. ‘Thefe cows refemble the Suffolk breed, in fize’and brindle: o 
lour, round carcafe, and fhort leg; and would not be known ‘from them but by the 
horns, which are of the fhort Alderney fort. “The profit on fattening a-cow here they. 
reckon at 72 livres, and an ox of the largeft fize 300 livres.. They havealfo a common 
calculation, that dairy cows feed at the expence of 8/. a day, and yield 20/ leaving 12/. 
profit. It-is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there are no dairies - 
in this country : the milk is.fet and.the butter made in any common reom of a houfe or 
cottage. 

a ‘entan.— Many oxen are bought:at Michaelmas, and kept a year. They eat each 
in the winter three hundred bottes-of hay, or §0 livres, but leave 1 so:livres profit, that . 
is, they rife from 300 livres to 450 livres.. Cows pay, on an average, 100 livres, and 
are kept each ona verge of grafs, the rent. of which is from 30 to 4o livres... As the 
vergé is 40 perches, of 24 fect, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 96 Englith fquare perches, 
which {pace pays 100 livres, or per Englifh acre 7]. 5s. 3d.3; but all expences are to be 
deducted, including what the winte ring cofts. Here they have milk-rooms. They work . 
oxen all the way from Bayeux, in yokes and bows, like the old Englith ones, only fingle | 
inftead of double.. 

Advancing 5: cows fell fo high as 10 and 12 louis. Many are milked only twice a day : : 
good ones give 13 or 14 pound of butter a day. They remark that cows that give the - 
largeft quantity of milk do not yield the ate quantity of butter. Fat cows give much 
richer milk than others. . 

Again ;.a good cow gives fix pots.of milk a day, which pays in butter 2Afe Three - 
thoufand pore profit has been made by fatting thirty cows. A great number of: young 
cattle all over the country, efpecially year olds. . 
 Breracni »— Rennes.—Good oxen of Poitou, 400 livres to 60 ee che pair ; ae 
they are harnaffed by the horns. A good cow, toolivres. Mulk but twice a day. 

Landervi ifer.— YT was atthe fair here, at which were many cows; in general of the: 
Norman breed, but fmall :.one of the fize of a middling Alderacy, 4 louis, but faid to » 
- be dear at prefent.. Colour, black and white, and red and white. |. 

Quimper.— Many black and white fmall, .but well made, ..cows on the wattes here; a: 
breed fomewhat difting from the Norman; _ different horns, &c.. 

Nantes.—Many Poitou oxen ;. cream colouted.. black-eyes, tips of horns, . and end. 
of tail; about fifty: or fixty {tone fat ; all yoked by the horns, . 

Nonant.—Much rich herbage; .an acre. of which feeds two oxen: to the i oe. 
ment.of 160 livres. Many cows are fattened. alfo ; and fome milked always three times. 
a.day in fiimmer.. 

To Gacé.—-Some very fine cream coloured oxen, of fixty ftone or mere ; but in ge- 
neral, red and white, not Poitou. 

IsLE OF. France.—Nangis.—-Cows fell at4 louis or five louis 5 3 oxen, half fat, from 


& louis to ir louis,. They come from Franche Compt. 
CHAMPAGNE.” 
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CHaMPpAGNE.—=Mareuil.—Monf. Le Blanc’s.Swils cows give eighteen pints, of Paris 
(the Paris pint is an Englifh quart) of milk per diem, and hold their milk remarkably 
long. He gave go louis fora bull and a.cow. =~ | . re es 

‘LORAINE.-—Braban. -¢ A {mall cow, 75 livres. : 

ALSACE. —Stra/bourg.—A cow, 6 louis; an ox the fame. 

J ffenheim. -- Cows improve as you approach Tranche Compte. 

_Befort. —Good oxen, red and cream.coloured, to 25 louis a pair. — 
Ife. —Here much fmaller ; and they fay the fine ones have feen are from the moun. 
tains on.the frontiers’ of Swifferland. 

Bourcocne. — Dijon to Nuys.—Small oxen in this country, and yoked by the horns. 

Autun to La Maifon de Bourgogne.—Good oxen drawing by the horns. 

AUVERGNE.—Clermont.—Salt given twice a day to cows that give milk. In the 
mountains the price of cows, 150 livresto 20c livres; a-few, 300 livres: an ox, from 
‘200 livres to 450 livres. : | 

Ixcir.—A pair.of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw two thoufan 
pounds. ‘The Poitevins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that 
thev fatten eafier *. 

Vivaralis.— Cofferons.—A {mall cow, 4 louis. 

Provence.— The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxen, cows, and 
dheep, from Auvergne, which come every week; a few from Piedmont. 

Tour d’ Aigues.—A pair-of good oxen, 18 louis or 20 louis. When they have done 
working, they are fattened with the flour of the /uthyrus fativus, &c. made into patte, 
-and’balls given frefh every night and morning ; each ox, two or three balls, as large 
as amani’s filt, with hay. 

Objfervations. 


‘From the preceding notes it appears, that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limoufin, 
Quercy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well underftood; in fome 
diftri€ts very well ; and that in the pafturage part of Normandy, the quantity is well pro- 
portioned to.the richnefs of the country. In all the reft of the Kingdom, which forms 
-much the greater part of it, there is nothing that attraéts notice. There’ would, in 
ighteen-twentieths of it, be fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the practice of 
ploughing with them. ‘There are fome practices noted, which merit the attention 
even of Englifh farmers.—1. The Limofin and Quercy methods of fattening, by 
‘means of acid food.———It is remarkable, that I have found hogs to fatten much bet- 
‘ter with their food become acid, than when ufed frefh t. But in England no experi- 
‘ments, tomy knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame principle to oxen; it 
4s, however, done in the Limoufin with great fuccefs. The fubject is very curious, but 
the brevity neceflary to atraveller will not allow my purfuing it at prefent. 2. The 
spradtice in Flanders, and, in fome degree, in Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, and 
all forts of cattle, confined in {tables the whole year through.—This I take to be one of 
the moft correct, and probably one of the moft profitable methods that can be purfued ; 
fince, by means of it, there is a conftant accumulation of dung throughout the year, 
_and the food is made to go much farther.——-3. Milking well-fed cows thrice a day, 
.asin’ Normandy.—Experiments fhould be made on the advantages of this practice, 
.which*swill probably be found not inconfiderable ; it is never done, either in England 
nor in ‘Lombardy. | | | 7 | ra 
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a ee the marragement of cattle Ti Princes a blank, 
| Onvartavetape of 


the-kingdom, there isnot,’ perhaps,-a tenth:of what there dught to -™ 


be: and of this any one mutt be convinced, who reflects that the courfes of crops os 


throughout the kingdom are calculated for carn only ;' generally bread corn; and that — 

no attention whatever is paid to the equally important object of fupporting great herds 
of cattle, for raifing manure, by introducing theeattare of plants that make cattle the 
preparative for corn, inftead of thofe barren fallows which are a difgrace to the king. 
dora. This fyftem of interweaving the crops which fupport the cattle, among thofe of 
corn, is the pillar of Englifh hufbandry ; without which our agriculture would be. as 
miferable and as unprodudiive as that of France. The importance of grafs in fuch 
views, is little underftood in France; but in proportion as corn is the ultimate obje&, 
fhould be the attention that is paid to grafs. England, by the immenfe extent of ‘her 
paftures, has a prodigious preparation always ready for corn, if it was demanded. He 
who has grafs can, at any time, have corn; but he who has corn, cannot at any time 
have grafs, which demands one or two years’ accurate preparation. In proportion to _ 
your grafs, is the quantity and mafs of your improvements; for few foils, not laid to 

grafs, are at-their laft flage of improvement. ‘The contrary of all this takes 
place in France; and there is little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas 
which are at prefent fafhionable there, that the kingdom will be materially improved 
in this refpect: the prejudices in favour of {mall farms, and a minute divifion of pro- 
perty, and the attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to 
fuch an improvement ; which never can be effected but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimited power of enclofure. i 


Horfes. 


Tus is an animal about which I have never been folicitous, nor ever paid much at- . 
tention ; I was very early and practically convinced of the fuperiority of oxen for moft 
of the works of hufbandry; I may, indeed, fay for all, except quick harrowing; and 
if oxen trot fix miles an hour with coaches, in Bengal, which is the fact, they are-cer-. 
tainly applicable to the harrow, with proper training. ‘To introduce the ufe of oxen in. 
any country, is fo important an agricultural and political objet, that the horfe would be, 
confidered merely as adminiftering to luxury and war. ‘Lhe very few minutes I took, 
1 fhall infert in the order they occurred. | | oy 

Limousin.—This province is reckoned to breed the beft light horfes that are in the 
kingdom ; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are always mounted from hence 3 
they are noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some miles to the right of St. George, 
is Pampadour, a royal demefne, where the King has a Aaras ({tud): there are all kinds 
of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifh, and Englifh. Three years ago four Arabians 
were imported, which had been procured at the expence of 72,000 livres (3149].) ; 
and, owing to thefe exertions, the breed of this province, which was almoft fpoiled, has 
been much recovered. For covering a mare, no more is paidthan 3 livres, which is 
for the groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts to 
whort they ‘pleafe; but if they come up to the King’s ftandard of eight, his officers — 
have the preference, on paying the fame price offered by ates, tay however, | 
the owner may refufe, if he pleafes. Thefe horfes are never faddled tilbfix years old,. 
and never eat corn till they are five ; the reafon given is, that they may not-hurt their _ 


‘. 


eyes. They pafture alt day, but not at night, on account of the wolves, whichabound 


fo in this country as to be a nuifance. Prices are very high; a horfe of fix yearsold, : 
Searive a | i 
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a litte more than four feet {ix inches high, fells for 70 louis s and 1. louis have »been 
| — @cale:at'one yearojd. The pailures are good, and: proper for ‘Breeding 
THOUTMEB,. ss etree og Le a — Sf tees (OE. a 
” Caborsic~Bean-ftraw they reckon excellent for horfes, but net that of peafe, which 
is'too'heatmg. bets 7 | oe © he on 
nt: Heen.—Meet women going to this market, loaded with couch roots to fell-for feed- 
ing horfes. The fame practice obtains at Naples. > Be . Hea 
~ Sarnronce.——Monlicuu—Never give chaff to their horfes, as they think it very 
bad for them. —_ | | 
_ sue or-Faance.——Dugny.—Monf. Cretté de Palleul has found cut chaff one of 
‘the moft ceconomical foods that can be given to horfes; and his machine for cutting 
it is by far the moft powerful one that I ha¥e any where feen. It is a mill turned by 
a horle; the cutting inftruments are two fmall cylinders, that “revolve againft each 
‘other, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that lock into each other; thofe of 
one, plain, but of the other, toothed ; juft above them is a large trough or tray, to 
hold a trufs of ftraw, which weighs twelve pounds, and the machine cuts it into chaff 
in three minutes, without putting the horfe out of his pace; and in two minutes, by 
‘driving him quicker ; a man attends to fpread the ftraw equally in the tray, as it is 
‘fucked in by the revolving cylinders ; a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines 
common in England, for drefling corn, is at the fame time turned: the whole is ina 
‘building of eight yards fquare. , 
_. Normanpy.—Jfgny.—The rich herbages here are fed, not only with bullocks and 
cows, but alfo with mares and foals. 

Carentan.—Colts, bred here, fell for very high prices, even to 100 louis at three 

years old; but in general good ones from 25 to 30 louis. 

BretaGne.—RKennes.—Good horfes fell at 150 livres. The author of the Confide- 

rations fur le Commerce de Bretagne, fays, p. 87. that he has feen many markets in the 
-bifhopricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the beit borfe was not worth 60 livres. | 
Morlaiz.—See in this vicinity, for feveral miles, fome fine bay mares with foals. 
- Auvergnac.— Informed that Bretagne exports twenty-four thoufand horfes, from 12 
to 25 louis each; and the country that chiefly produces them, is from. Lamballe to the. 
_ fea beyond Brett. | | 
ALSACE.—Stra/bourg.—A good farm houfe, 12 louis. 
To Schelefadt.—Clover mown for foiling all the way. 

The Norman horfes for draught, and the Limoufin fcr the faddle, are efteemed the 
beft in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of Englith horfes for the coach 
and faddle. It is no obje€t to leffen that import, for their own lands can be applied to 
much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes, The «conomifics were great ene. 
_ mies to the ule of oxen, and warm advocates for that of horfes becoming general; one 
ofthe many grofs errors which that fanciful fe@ were guilty of. —_ 


 WGaecoron.— St, Palais to Anfpan.—See many fine white, and black and, white hags; 
hey are fed much on acorns, but.are fattened throughout this country on maige ground 
to Hour, and boiled with water to a pafte, and given frefh, milk warm, every day. Some 
om ‘beans, They are turned a year old when put up to fatten; rife to the weight of 
two. or three quintals. Thefe are the hogs that furnifh Bayonne with the hams and ba- 
con, which are.fo.famous all over Europe. The hams fell at 20/ the pound, a : 

i , oe | po ee dave 
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eo “Phage réfereed this minute, front ‘feine ofhers of ‘litte confequehce, ‘for: the oppbr- 
tunity of remarking, ' ‘that; ia England; ‘the ok duftom of feeding: hogs :with: warden food, . 
is. totally dilcontinued; but it well deferves. experiment, whether it would not anfwer: 
in fattening, atid'alfo id tie’ nourifhment of fows and pigs. Such experithents are diffis. 
cult to make fatisfaGtorily, but yet they ought to be made by fome perfons that are able. 
‘Warm food in winter, regularly given, I {hould fuppofe, muft be more: ieaciaen.« than 


that which 1 is cold, and, in bad reat half frozen. 








ed 





Crap. EXV.— —Oof the Cilia of various Plants in F rantes’ oa 


iN the courfe of my. inquiries into the. French agriculture, I made finie minutes en 
various articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter affigned to éach ; 1 hall the -efore. 
introduce them to the reader alphabetically. It may be of ufe to future. travellers. to 
know what articles are cultivated in that kingdom, that they may give to each. fuch an 
attention as may {uit their purpole, 7 


A Imonds. ; “ae . : 


PRovVENCE.—4ix.—More fubje& to accidents than olives; fometimes three, fours 
and five bad crops to one good. Olives flour in June, but almonds in February, and 
confequently fubject to frofts. ‘The produce of a good tree is commonly 3 livres. 

Tour d’ Aigues.— Do not yield a good crop oftener than once in ten years. Price, 36 
té go livres the quintal: four and a half quintals in the hell yield one clean: the price 
has been 70 livres. Price of the piftachio almond, 6 livres the fifteen pound in the thell. 
Some few fine almound trees will give a quintal in the fhell.. They area moft hazards 
ous culture, by reafon, of the fog that makes them drop ; the worm that eats; and the 


froft that nips. 


Beans. 


Sorssonors=Coucy. —In the rich lands cultivated, in the courle of, 1, beans; 2, 
wheat, remark now (Oober 31) fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces of wheat, 
which, from the beans among it, appear to have been fown after this crop. 

Yay 3 to Bethune.—Many beans through all Artois, in drills at velve or 
fourteen inches, very fine and very clean; the culture is as common and as good as in 
Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Wheat is fown after muftard, flax, and beans; 
and is better after beans than after either of the other two crops. 

ALsAcE.—Wiltenhsim to Strafbourg.—Many pieces; good and very ¢lean. Produce, 
fix facks (of one hundred and eighty pound of wheat) per arp of 24,000 feet tee 


eight bufhels per Englifh acre), 
Scheleftadt. — Produce, fix to eight facks, at 7 to 12 2 livres, (feven at 9 livres is al 7. 


per Englifh acre}. 
The culture of beans is by no means fo common in France as it ought to Be: 4 they 


a very neceflary affiftance on deep rich foils in the great work of banifhing fallows; 
in bp prepare on fuch foils better than any other crop for wheat, and are of capital ufe 
fupperting = fattening cattle and hogs. | | 


Resin. 


Br ETAGNE.—Rennty —The land left to it in the common cour of crops. | ‘tis dut 


for faggots ; fold to the bakers, &c.° | EEE RT oe 
322 Morlaix. - 
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Morlain Cultivated. through. all. this-country, in awery. extraordinary. fyftem.;. in ig 
intreduced j ina regular courle: of. Crops. and left three or four, years on, the. Jaffd sat 
which growth cut for. faggots, and forms the principal. fuel of the. country. ‘Tr is a valt 
growth, mich {uperior to any thing I ever faw; fix or feven. feet high, and very {touts 
‘regular lands, with intervals of two or three feet. Price fometimes of a cord of. 
aod, 30 livres, Does this apologize for fuch a fyftem 3 2 | 
“ed are ft. —The broom feed is fown among oats, as clover is in other places, and left 
four years, during all which time itis fed. The faggots of a good journal will fell for 
400 livres (141 per€nglith acre). The faggots weigh fifteen pound, and fell fifty for 
g livres to 12 livres, being a three-horfe load. It is only within the reach of Breit 
market that it is worth 400 livres, elfewhere only 300 livres the beft. Four years 
broom improves land fo much, that they can take three crops of corn after it. | 
Bourcocne.—Luzy. —When I left Bretagne, I never expected again to find broom 
an article of culture ; but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is nothing but 
rye in it, are left, when exhaufted by corn, to cover themfelves with broom, during: 
five years ;, and they confider it as the principal fupport of their cattle. 
To Bourbonlancy and Boursonnois.— Moulins.—-Much broom through all this dif- 
trict of rye-land. | 












‘Carrots and Parfnips. 


- Franpers.— Cambray.—See fome fine carrots taken up, which, of inquiry, I find, 
are for cows. They fow four pound of feed per arpent; hoe them thrice : I guefled 
the crop about four bufhels per fquare rod An arpent fells, for cattle, at 180 livres.. 
the purchafer taking up (sl. 5s. per Englifh acre): After them they dung lightly, and. 
fow wheat. 

Orchies to Lille.——-The culture here is fingular ; they fow a feed at the fame time, 
and on the fame land, as flax, about Eafter; that crop is pulled in July, the carrots. 
then grow well, and the produce more profitable than any other application of the flax. 
ftubble. They yield, I guefs, from fixty to eighty bufhels, and fome more, per Eng- 
lith acre; but what I faw were much too thick. 

Argentan to Bailleul. -- Carrots taken up, and guarded, by building in the neateft and 
moft effe€tual way, againft the froft; they are topped, laid in round heaps, and packed. 
clofe, with their heads outwards; and being covered with ftraw, in the form of a pyras 
mid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled neatly over the-ftraw,, to aeee out 
the froft. In this manner they are found’ perfeétly fecure. 

_Artos.—Afs to Aras. —A {prinkling of carrots, but none good. 

 Bartacne.—Ponton to Morlaix-—Many parfnips cultivated about a league to the 

: lett ; they are fown alone and hoed. They are given to horfes, and. are. reckoned fo. 
| valuable, that a journal is worth more than one of wheat. Nearer to. Morlaix, the road 
pailes a few {mall pieces, They are on beds, five or fix yards broad,. with, trenches 
digged between, and on the edges of thofe trenches a row. of cabbages. : 
# Morlaix.—About this place, and in generat through the bifhoprick of S¢. Pol: de 
Lena, « the culture of parfnips is of very great confequence to the people. Almoft half 
thé country fubfifts oa them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and. their horfes are gene- 
| rally fed with ¢hem. <A horfe load of about three hundred pounds: fells commonly At. 
| Jivres 3 in. Tearce years, at 4 livres 5 ; and fuch a load is. good food. for | a horfe fifteen 

aca | At fixta f pounds to the bushel, this ts five. buhhels, a and 2s. 74d. for that is 63d. 
per acai oF that Segh 3 I made many j inquiries how many | load is. on. a | journal, Dut 




















o fuch thing 2s information: tolerably' to be depended on; ‘I mul therefore’ p ntfs the. 


prefent crop, by the examination finale of inaty, to amount to about thres hundred 
buthéls, or three hundred and ‘fifty per Englifh acre, The comttion affertion, there. 
fore, that'a journal of parfnips is worth two of’wheat, feemis to be well founded. ‘The. 
ground is all digged a full {pit deep for them’; ‘they are’ kept cléan by hand-weeding 
very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, beyond all comparifon, too thick. 
They are reckoned the beft of all foods for a horfe, and mich exceeding’ oats; bul- 
locks fatten quicker and better on them than on any other food; in fhort, they are, ‘for 
all forts of ftock, the moft valuable produce found on a farm, . The foil is a rich deep 





friable fandy loam. © | | | | Pear! 
Landernat to Breft.—The culture of parfnips. here declines much, but I faw'a few. 
pieces ; Une was weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. atten many horfes; 
by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and mixed with buckwheat. 
flour, and given warm. ‘hey have a great pride here in having fat horfes. “Maly 
other.diftriats in France, befides Bretagne, poffefs the right foil for parfnips;..and many: 
more, befides Flanders, that for carrots; but they are no where elfe articles of coin: 
mon culture. Parfnips are not cultivated in England; but carrots are in Suffolk, with 
great fuccefs, and all the horfes in the maritime corner of that county fed with them: 
E have, in the Annals of Agriculture, given many details of their culture and ufes. Car- 
rots fucceed well on all dry foils that are fix inches deep; but for large crops, the land 
fhould be a foot deep, rich and dry.. The extent of fuch in France is very great, but. 
this general profitable ufe not made of them. a ae 





Cabbages.’ cht st 
Ss ek 
‘FLanpers.—Orchies t0 Lille-—The kale, called here choux. dé Vache, is commott 
through this country ; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of ioofe reddifhi - 
leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. The feed is fown in April, and they are 
tranfplanted in June or July, on to well dunged land, in: rows, generally two feet by: 
one foot :.1 faw fome fields of them, in which they were planted at greater diftances. 
They are kept clean by hoeing. ‘They are reckoned excellent food: for cows; and the: 
Butter made from them is good, but not equal to that from carrots. Se toby ell 
~ Nor manpiz.—Granuille to Avranches.—In the gardens of the cottages, .many cabs: | 
bage trees five and fix feet high. : i | - 
 BretaGne.— St. Bricux.—Many fown here on good Jand;, on wheat. ftubbles,. for’ 
felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a diftance. I do not fee more- 
than to the amount of a journal in one piece; which, in September, I muft have done; , 
had they poffeffed; any cabbage culture, as reprefented to me, worth attention. They 
firft clean, and then. plough the wheat ftubbles, and chop and break the furface of the 
three-feet ridges fine, and then fow. The plants are now (September 7) about an inch 
High, and fome only coming up. | 7 pe ges 
_ Morlaix.—They have fome crops that are much more productive than theit:turnips,. 
Dut planted greatly too-thick : they are given to cows and’oxen. ee 
- Anjou. —Migniame.—The choud’ Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks, is _ 
not to be found.at prefent in this-country ; they prefer the chou de Poitou. which isa fort 
of kale, and produces larger-crops of leaves than the chou d’ Anjou. Mon. uiveonmiere - 
gave mé me fore feeds, but by miftake, they proved a bad fort of rave, and not comme”. 
payable to our tarnips, as Jfound by.fowing them at Bradfield. 8 
|, ALBACE.— Saverhe 2 HiteteeMkny stbage, but full of weeds. eT 
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Strafoourg.—Cropé to a’ great weight, but’ only fot fotir erdut. * 


Scheleftat.~-The quantity increafes between Benfeldt and Scheleftat. Their culture 
is, to fow the feed on a bed in March, covered’with mats, like tobacco, and tranfplani in 
June, two thoufand to three thoufand plants on an arpetit ; aed make a hole with a 
{pade, which they fill with water, and then plant; they never horfe-hoe, yet the diftance 
wuld admit it well. ‘They are in fize ten pounds or twelve pounds, and fome twenty 

autids; the hearts aré for four-crout, but the leaves for cows. An arpent is worth 
303 livres (20l. 15s. 10d. per Englifh acre); but carriage to a town is to be deduéted. 
- The culture of cabbages for cattle, is one of the moft important objects in Englifh 
agriculture; without which, large ftocks of cattle or fheep are not to be kept on foils 
improper for turnips. ‘They are, in every refpect but one, preferable to that root; the 
only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding dung on all foils, whereas good land will 
yield turnips without manuring. Great attention ought to be paid to the full introduc. 
- of thefe two crops, without which we may venture to predict, that the agriculture 
of France will continue poor and unproduttive, for want of its due ftock of cattle and 


fheep. 





Clover. at 


Isuz OF FRANCE.——Liancourt.— Never cultivate it for its place in rotation, but merely 
for forage like lucerne ; have a barbarous cultom of fowing it without tillage on wheat 
ftubbles, and it lafts fo fometimes two years. _ 

Artois.—Recouffe-—Monf. Drinkbicrre, a very intelligent farmer here, affured me, 
that clover exhaufted and fpoiled the land, and that wheat after it was never fo good as 
after a fallow; but as the clover is fown with a fecond, and even a third corn crop,no 
wonder therefore that it fouls land. _ 

I could add many other notes on this fubjeét, but will be content to mention, in 
general, that the introduction of clover, wherever I have met with it, has been com- 
monly effected in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be expected from it. All 
good farmers in England know, from long experience, that the common red clover is 
no friend to clean farming, if fown with a fecond or third crop ci“corn. In the courfe, 

1, turnips or cabbages; 2, barley or oats; 3, clover; 4, wheat: the land is kept in 
garden order. But if after that fourth crop, the farmer : {tr3on and fows, 5, barley or 
cats; 6, clover; 7, wheat, the land will be both toul anly sxhaufted. In a word, clo- 
ver is beneficial to the really good and clean farmer on’e..to the extent of his turnips, 
_cabbages, and fallow ; and never ought to be fown but Dn land previoufly cleaned by 
thofe hoeing crops, or by fallow. As to fallow, no Buénchman ever makes it but for 
.-wheat, confequently the culture of clover is excluded. I have often feen it fown in this 
_gourle ; 1, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley ; 4, oats; 5, clover; 6, clover; 7, wheat; 
8, oats; and the land inevitably full of weeds. J may venture to affert, that clover 
thys introduced, or even in courfes lefs reprehenfible, but not cotredt, will do more 
‘ynifchief than good, and that a country is better cultivated without than with it. Hence, 
therefore, Jet the men, emulous of the chara¢ter'of good farmers, confider it as effential 
to good hyfbandry to have._no more clover than they have turnips and cabbages, .or 
fome other crop that anfwers the fame end; and never to fow it but with the firkt crop 
‘of conn ; by-thefe means their land will be clean, and they will reap the benefité of the 
culture without the common evils |... ss ee ae a 
_, [have read in fome authors, an ‘account of great German’ farmers having. fach im- 
menfe quantities of clover, as are fufficient to prove the utter impoflibility of ; due pre- 
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-paration: thefe quantities are made @ matter of boaft. We know, however, in Eng. 
_ Jand, in what manner. to appreciate fuch extents of clover. 


. Berry,—La Marche. —Firft meet with them on —s Marche. os 
. , Boifmandé.~-They are, fpread over all the country ; the fruit are fold, according to 
the year, from s/f. to 10f and 15/. the boifeau, which nieafure will feed a man three 
days: they rub off the fkin; boil them in water with fome falt; fqueeze them: into a 
kind of pafte, which they dry by the fire; they commend this food as pleafant ‘and 
wholefome. The fimall ones are given,.to pigs, but will not fatten them fo well as 
acorns, the bacon being foft ; when fattened with acorns, they are finifhed .with’a little 
corn. <A chefnut tree gives two boifeau each of fruit on an average 3 a good one, five 
or fix, The timber is excellent for building ; 1 meafured the area fpread by many of 
them, and found it twenty five feet every way. Tach trec, therefore, occupies fix hun- 
dred and twenty five feet, and an acre fully planted would contain feventy ; at two bdi- 
feau each it is one hundred and forty, which, at 10/- is 2]. 18s. 4d. and as one of thefe 
meafures will feed aanan three days, an acre would fupport a man four hundred and 
twenty days, or fourteen months. It muft, however, be obvious, that land cannot be 
fo exactly filled, and that an acre of land would not probably, in common, do for half 
that number. : 
La Villeaubrun.—They eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eating fome. 
bread alfo; in which mode of confuming a boifeau, it will laft a man five or fix days, 
Price as above. 

Limousin.—Limogcs.—Price 7/: to 15/- the boifeau. This food, though general in. 
the country, would not be fufficient alone; the poor therefore eat fome rye bread. The. 
comfort of them to families is very great, for there is no limit in the confumption, as of 
every thing elfe: the children eat them all day long, and in feafons when there are no 
chefnuts there is often great diftrefs among the poor—The exact tran{cript of potatoes 
in Ireland, The method of cooking chefnuts here, is to take off the outward fkin, and 
to puta large quantity into a boiler, with a handful of falt, and very little water to yield. 
fteain; they cover it as clofely as poflible to keep in the fteam , if much water is added 
they lofe their flavour and nourifhing quality. “An arpent under chefnuts does not yield. 

— a product equal to a good arpent of corn, but more than a bad one. | _ 
Lo, Magnac.—Vhey are fpread over all the arable fields. : 
Quercy,—Brive to Noailles.—Ditto; but after Nqailles there are no more. 
Payrac.—Boil them for their food, as above defcribed. . 
_ Lanouepoc. — Gange.—Many in the mountains, and exceedingly fine chefnut under 
wood. : | | | 
_;Porrou.— Ruffec.— Yields a good crop, to the amount even of 10 livres fora good. 
_.tree’s produce. The poor people live on them. A meafure of forty-five. pounds has 
_ been fold this year at 48/. | he, 
~” Breracne.—Pont Orfon.— On entering this province, thefe trees immediately occur, . 
» for there, are none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the two provinces, 
yy. Mains.—La Fleche to Le Mans. - Many chefnuts, the produce chiefly fold to towns 5. 
. the poor people here not living on them with any regularity: three buthels (each hold- 
sing thirty pounds of wheat) are a good crop for one tree, and fell at 40/- the buthel ; . 
this is more than a mean, produce, but not an extraordinary.one.. The numbet"t ere is | 
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Vivanats.—Pradelles to Thuyte—Immenfe quantities of thefe trees on the moun- 
tains; it is the greateft chefnut region I have feen in France, The poor people tive on 
them boiled; and they fell by meafure, at the price of rye. Ree oe a! 

The hufbandry of fpreading chefnuts over arable lands mult unqueftionably be very 
bad; the corn mutt fufter greatly, and the plough be much impeded. It‘is as ealy to have | 
thefe trees upon grals land, where they would be comparatively harmlefs : but the fact is 
here, as is fo general in France, that they have no paftures which the plough does not 
eccupy by turns; all, except rich meadows, being arable, The fruit is fo great a re- 
fource for the poor, that planting thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the 
‘plough, is a very confiderable improvement ; the mountains o: the Vivarais thus are 
made productive in the beft method perhaps that they admit. 


Chicory. —_ 


Iste or France.—Dugny.—Monf. Cretté de Paleuel, 1737, had this plant recom- 
mended to him by the Royal Society of Paris; in confequence of which, has made 
feveral very fuccefsful experiments on it. He has had it two years under cultivation. 
The feed is fown in March, twelve pounds per arpent (one hundfed perches at eighteen 
feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, as to cover the whole 
ground, and is mown the fame year once; Monf. Crette has cut one picce twice the 
firft year. The following winter he dunged it, at the rate of eight loads of three horfes 
per arpent. The year after, fome was cut three times, and fome four; and Monf. 
Cretté remarks, that the oftener the better, becaufe more herbaceous and the ftalks not 
fo hard. He weighed the crop upon one piece, and found the weight, green, 





Ib. 
fecond, - - - - 18,000 
third, - - - “ 3,000 
Per arpent, . ” 76,000 





By making fome of it into hay, he found that it loft three-fourths of iis weight in drying, 
confequently the arpent gave nineteen thoufand pounds of hay, or ten-tons per Englith 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herbaceous a plant, as to dry with difficulty, if the weather 
‘be not very fine; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover, though inferior to 
meadow hay. He has ufed much in foiling, and with great fuccefs, for horfes, cows, young 
cattle, and calves; finds it to be eaten greedily by all, and to give very good cream and 
‘butter. Monf. Cretté’s fine dairy of cows being in their ftalls, he ordered them to be 
fed with it in my prefence; and they ate all that was given with great avidity. When 
‘in hay, it is moft preferred by fheep: cows do not in that ftate eat the ftalks fo well as 
fheep. . A circumftance which he confiders as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as molt other plants; and he informs me, but not on his own experience, tha 
it will Jaft good ten years. <3 ae | a wae 
1 viewed one of his crops, of feven or eight arpents, fown laft fpring, and which has. 
been.mown once; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed common: clover and. fainfoin 
among it, and.altogether it afforded a very fine Heece. of herbage, about eight or nine 
incheg high (Otober 28) which he intends feeding this autumn with his theep. He is 
_of cpinion that the fainfoin will be quite fuffocated, and that the chicory with get the 
better of the.clover. | | 7 oe ee ee 
ree xy 
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Pabvincn 


Provence.--Vauclufe to Orgon.—-In a very fine watered meadow, one third of: the | 


herbage isthis plant = 6 si at ee, re 

a | liked the appearance of this plant fo well in France, and was fo perfectly fatisficd ° 
with what I faw of it, cultivated by Monf. Cretté de Paleuel, and growing {pontancoully 
in the meadows, that I brought feed of it to England, and have cultivated it largely at 
Bradfield with fuch fuccefs, that I think it one of the beft prefents France ever made 
to this kingdom. I fow it with corn like clover; but it pays well for occupying the 
land entirely. Ut will prove, without doubt, a very valuable plant for laying land per- 
manently to grafs; and alfo for introducing, in courles of crops, when the land wants 
reft for three, four, or five years. I am much miftaken if we do not in a few years 
make a much greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the French themfelves, 
from whom we borrowed it, will do. 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it *, a fact I have fufficiently proved in Suffolk.— 
From a paffage in an Italian author, who fpeaks of fowing the wild chicory, I am in 
doubt whether the French have the honour of being really the firft introducers of this 


plant f. 


Colefeed. 


FLaNnpERS.—Cambray.—Near this town, I met firft with the culture of colefeed : 
they call it gozd. Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed, for tranfplanting ; fetting it out on 
an oat ftubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and ftriking an improvement of 
our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the utmoft attention ; for faving a whole 
year is an objeét of the firft confequence. The tranfplanting is not performed till O&o- 
ber, and lafts all November, if no froft; and at fuch a feafon there is no danger of the 
plants not fucceeding: earlier would however furely be better, to enable them to be 
{tronger rooted, to with{tand the {pring frofts, which often deftroy them; but the ab- 
ject is not to give their attention to this bufinefs till every thing that concerns wheat 
fowing is over. The plants are large, and two feet long, a man makes the holes with 
a large dibble, like the potatoe one ufed on the Effex fide of London, and men and wa- 
men fix the plants, at eighteen inches by ten inches ; fome at a foot fquare, for which 
they are paid g livres per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the way to 
Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed bed, now > 
cleared, or clearing for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncertain; fometimes it 
pays nothing, but in a good year up to 300 livres the arpent (one hundred perches of 
twenty-four feet) or 81. 15s. the Englifh acre. They make the crop in July, and by 
manuring the land, get good wheat. 

Valenciennes to Orchies.—-This is a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fucceeds, but 
it is very uncertain. All tranfplanted. | _ 

Lille—The number of mills, near Lille, for beating colefeed, is furprifing, and proves 
the immenfe quantity of this plant that is cultivated in the neighbourhood. I counted 
fixty at no great diftance from each other. 

Bailleul. —The quantity cultivated through this country immenfe ; all tranfplanted ; 
it occurs once in a courfe of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, 33/. each; they 
are the fame fize as ours in England. oe 

Awrois.—St. Omers.—Great ftacks of colefeed ftraw all over the country (Auguit — 
4th) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. a ae ‘ 

* Phytograpbie Occonomiqne de la Roraine, Par M. Willemet. 1780. S8vo. p. 59. | 
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~~. I fhould rémark, in general, that I never met with colefeed cultivated in any part of 
the kingdom merely for fheep-feed ; yet it is an object, fo applied, of great confequence, 
and would be particularly ufeful in France, where the operofe cultures of turnips and 
cabbages will be long eftablifhing themfelves. With this view colefeed fhould be thus 
introduced : | ee 
sy, ‘Winter tares, fown the beginaing of September on a wheat ftubble : 
mown for foiling: then the land ploughed and colefeed harrow- 
ed in. 
2. Barley, or oats. 
3. Clover. 
4. Wheat. 


Fuller's Thifile. 


Isue oF France.—Liancourt.—Very profitable: has been known to amount to 300 
livres or 400 livres the arpent (about 14 acre). ; | 


~ 


Furz. 


Gascoicne.—St, Palais to Anfpan.—A practice in thefe mountainous waftes, which 
deferves attention, is their cutting furz when in bloffom, and chopping them mixed 
with ftraw for horfes, &c.; and they find that no food is more hearty or nourifhing. 

Normanpiz.—Vologne to Cherbourg. —Throughout this country a {cattering of furz 
fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown: the third year they cut 

it to bruife for horfes; and every year afterwards: and it yields thus a produce of 40 
livres the vergé, of ninety-fix Englifh perch. 

BreTacne.—St. Pol Leon.—Through all this bifhopric the horfes are fed ‘with it 
bruifed, and it is well known to be a moft nourifhing food. 

The practice here minuted ts not abfolutely unknown in England ; there are many 
traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been affured that 
an acre, well and evenly feeded, and mown for horfes every year, has yielded an annual 
produce, worth, on a moderate eftimate, 1ol., but I never tried it, which was a great 
negled, in Hertfordfhire, for I had there land that was proper for it. 


Culture of Hemp and Flax. 


PicarDiE.—— Montreuil to Picquigny.—Small patches of flax allthe way. At Picquig. 
ny, a good deal of land ploughing for hemp, to be fown in a week. (May 22.) 

- Quercy.—The hemp, in much of this province, is fown every year on the fame 
{pots; and very often highly manured. This appears to be an erroneous fy{tem, where- 
ever the lands in general are good eae to yield it. _ 

-, Cauffade.—Vakt quantities near this place, now (June 12.), two or three feet high, 

_. Laneuvepoc.— Monrejeau.—Flax now (Augult 10.) graffing. | 
_. Bagnere de Bigore to Lourd.— Never water their flax, only grafs it. I faw much with 

_ the grafs grown through it; if the land or weather be tolerable wet, three weeks are 

Goienne — Port de Leyrac.—This noble vale of the Garonne, which is one of the 
richeft. diftrifts of France, is allo one of the moft. productive in hemp that is to be found 


in the kingdom. Gn ees, = 
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_ Agen-~Hemp yields ten quintals per carterée; at.4o livres the quintal, poid de table 
(171. 108.), which carterée is fown with two hundred and feventecn pounds of wheat, 
_ ‘This is probably about 13: Englifh acre.) US et Bn Wpe 

Avuillon.—Thehemp is every where watering in the Garonne; they do not leave 
it in more than three or four days, 2 2... | | Pe! 
 Tonneins.—-The whole country, from Aguillon to this place,,is all under either hemp 
or wheat, with exception of fome maiz; and its numerous population feems now em- 
ployed on hemp. | | | 

La Morte Landron.—It yields ten to twelve quintals, at 36 livres to 45 livres the 
quintal. a, 

Soissonois.——Cowcy.-—Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the courfe,—1, hemp; 
2. wheat. It yields five hundred bottes, at 25 livres the hundred, reckoned on the foot 
before watering. : 

- St. Amand.—The carterée of land, of one hundred verge of nineteen feet (thirty-fix 
thoufand one hundred feet), under flax, has this year a very good crop, on account 
of the rainy weather ; it has been fold at 1200 livres, or very near the fee-fimple of the 
land (ssl. 11s. 3d. per Englifh acre). ‘This amazing value of flax made me defirous 
of knowing if it depended on foil, or on management. Sir Richard Welton, in the 
Jaft century, who has been copied by many fcores of writers fince, {peaks of poor fandy 
Jand as being the beft for that flax of which the fine Bruffels lace is made; confequents 
ly this is made from land abundantly different from what produces the Valenciennes 
lace, if that affertion were ever true. ‘The foil at St. Amand is a deep moift friable: 
loamy clay, of vatt fertility, and fituated in a diftrict where the greateft poffible ufe is 
made of manures; it therefore abounds very much with vegetable mould. Flax ig 
fown on the fame land once in twelve to fifteen years; but in Auftrian Flanders, once: 
in feven or eight years. aaa: and repeating my enquiries, I was affured that 
flax had been raifed to the amount of 2000 livres the carterce (g2l. 15s. 6d. per Eng- 
lifh acre). The land is nearly the fame as above defcribed, and lets, when rented, at 
36 livres the carterée (11. 138. 3d. per Enghifh acre). They fow two raziere of feed, 
each holding fifty pounds of wheat per carterce ; anda middling crop of good flax is from 
33 to four feet high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen days, according to the feafon; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a. 
proper ftate of putrefaction. After watering, they always grafs it in the common mee. 
thod. 

Going on, and gleaning frefh information, I learned that 1200 livres may be efteem- 
ed a great produce per carterée; the land all round, good and bad, of a whole farm, 
letting at 30 livres and felling at 1200 livres. Nothing can fhew more attention than. 
their cultivation: befides weeding it with the greateft care while young, they plitce 
poles, or forked ftakes, amongft it, when at a proper height, in order to prevent its 
being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length and weight; without this pre- 
caution it would be flat down, even to rotting. 

Orchies.—A carterée of flax, of forty thoufand feet, rifes to the value of 1590 livres, 
and even more (631. 18s. 9d. per Englifh acre). They fow fuch as is intended for fine 
thread, as foon as the frofts are over, which is in March; but ‘uch as is for coarfer 
works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always ufing that of Riga. ‘They 
prefer for it an oat-ftubble that followed clover; and they manure tor itein the winter 
preceding the fowing. Wheatis, in general, better after fax than a'ter hemp. | 

Lille.—Flax in common, is worth go livres the centier, or 360 livres the carterée 


(15l. 6s. 3d. per Englifh acre): this is excluding uncommon crops, pee Se 
a ; R22 — Awrols. 
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, Arrors.-Lilicrt.-Flax all through the country, and exceedingly fine. Sow wheat 

after it. . | Bg NO * ete 
| Bethune.~-An arpent of good flax worth more than one of wheat; yet good wheat 

ig worth 200 livres. 7 ' a 

Beauval.—Flax fometimes worth 500 livres the journal (251. 17s. 11d. per Englifh | 
acre).. Hemp does not equalit. They do not water flax here, only {pread it on grafs 
or flubbles. : —— | = 
~ Normanvy.—Bolbec to Harfleur. Flax not watered, but {pread on ftubble. — 

-- Bretracne.—Throughout this province, they every where cultivate flax in patches, 
by every family, for domeftic employment. : 

Ancenis.—The culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as well as in 
the greateft part of Europe, that of a {pring crop; but here it is fown in autumn. 
They are now working the wheat-ftubbles on one ploughing, very fine, with a ftout 
bident-hoe, and fowing them; fome is up. It is pulled in Aupuft, and wheat fown 
after it. | 

Anjou.—Migniame.—They have winter-fown flax all over the country. The value 
of the crop exceeds that of wheat. They do not water, only grafs it; yet admit that 
watering makes it whiter and finer. 

-Turbilly—Hemp is fown in patches every where through the country ; fells at 8/- the 
pound raw; fpun, at 26/- and 27/; bleached, at 30f. to 36f The crop is thirty 
to forty weights, each fifteen pounds or fixteen pounds per journal, or about 210 
livres. 

-Marne.—Guefeeland.—-Through all this country there is much hemp fown every 
year, on the fame fpot; fpun, and made by domeftic fabrics, into cloth for home ufes. 
Spinning is 10/: the pound; and it is an uncommon fpinner that ean do a pound in a 
day; in common but half a pound. | 
+ Loraing.—Luneville.-—Hemp is cultivated every where in the province, on rich 
fpots; hence there is much of it; and fome villages have been known to make a thou- 
fand crowns ina year of their thread and linen. If it is wifhed that the hemp be very 
fine, they do not water, but only {pread it on the grafs; but in general water it. Ule 
their own feed, and furnifh much to their neighbours; but have that of flax from Flan- 
ders. Sow beans among flax for fupporting it; others do this with fmall boughs of 
trees. Some alfo fow carrots among their flax; which pra€tice, I fuppofe, they bor- 
rowed from Flanders. Hemp is always dunged; and always fown on the fame fpots, 
which fell at the fame price as gardens; a common and execrable practice in France. 
A journal gives on good land, ninety-five pounds, and one hundred and three pounds 
of.goup ; price laft year, ready for {pinning, 16/. the pound; the foup 11/. now higher: 
‘ allo two razeau of feed (each one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat). The journal 

equals fixty-five Englifh perches. | | 
 ALBACE.—Strafbourg.—Produ&t three quintals, at 27 livres the quintal, the arpent 
(sl 128. per Englith acre). ' 

— Scheleftat.—Produce two quintals, ready for fpinning, at 36 livres to 48 livres the 
quintal (sl. 16s. 3d. per Englifh acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen; grafs 
itiondy, as whiter. . 4 | " 

AUVERGNE.—Clermont.—In the mountains; price of hemp, ready to fpin, 15 /. to 
18/ the pound; fpun, 24; fine, 30/ Yo, Se FS gia 
_ kxoir.—Produce of hemp, per cartona, one hundred and fifty pounds rough, at 5/. 
the pound, which is one hundred and thirteen pounds ready for {pinning ; but bad. hemp 
lofgs more. The {€térée is eight cartoni, of one hundred and fifty toifes, or forty-three 

an ; : | thoyfand 
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thqufand two hundred feet. Hemp grounds fell equally with gardens (111. 11s, 6d. 
per Englifh acre). — 
- Briude.—Hemp yields a quintal raw, per.cartona: female is worth 40 livres the 
quintal, male 30clivres ; alfo eight coups of feed, at 6f Average produce, 35 livres 
or 36 livres in all. | +t 9034 . : os | 
AUPHINE.—Loriol.—Chinefe hemp fucceeds well with Monfieur Faujas de St. 
Fond, and perfeéts its feed, which it rarely does in the King’s garden at Paris. He 
thinks it an error to fowit, like other hemp, in the {pring; for he is of opinion, that 
It would feed even in England, if fownin Autumn. He has found by experiinent, that 
it is excellent for length and ftrength, if fown thick enough to prevent its fpreading 
laterally, and to make it rife without branching. | | 

Provence.—Mar/feilles.—Price of hemp; Riga, firft quality, 46 livres the quintal ; 
ditto, fecond: quality, 33 livres. Ancona, firft quality, 33 livres; ditto, fecond 
see 30 livres to 31 livres. Piedmont, three group, 26 livres; four group, 28 
ivres. 

From thefe notes it appears, that hemp or flax is cultivated in {mall quantities, 
through every part of France; generally for the ules of domeftic manufactures among 
the lower claffes. A very interefting political queftion arifes on thofe diffufed fa- 
brics, and on which I fhall offer a few obfervations under the chapter of manufac- 


tures, | 


Madder. 


ALSACE.—Stra/bourg Fertenbeim.—Much of this plant is cultivated in various parts 
of Alface, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpecially on that which they call Jimo- 
neufe, from its having been depofited by the river. They dig the land for it three feet 
deep, and manure highly: the rows are fix to nine inches afunder, and they hoe it 
clean thrice a fummer. ©The produce of an arpent, of twenty-four thoufand feet, ie, 
forty quintals green, before drying, and the mean price 6 livres the quintal (161. 1as. 
6d. per Englifh acre). Such is the account I received at Strafbourg; but I know 
enough of this plant by experience, to conclude, that fuch a produce is abfolutely in- 
adequate to the expences of the culture, and therefore the cropis probably larger than 
here ftated; not that the low rate of labour fhould be forgotten. . rates 

DaupHine’.—Piere Latte.—Planted here in beds; but it is very poor, and apparents 
ly in a foil not rich enough. : 

To Orange.—Much ditto; all on flat beds, with trenches between, but weedy and 
ill cultivated. The price is 27 livres the quintal dry. Some jult planted, and the trenches 
very fhallow: dig at three years old. Price 24 livres the quintal, dried in the fun. 
The roots are {mall and poor. _. 

Avignon.—Price 24 livres to 30 livres; but there is no profit if it be under go livres, 
it is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it; but if it were not well dunged the 
crop is poor. A good deal on flat beds, eight feet wide, with trenches between, two 
broad and two deep, which are digged gradually for {preading on it. 

Lille——An eymena in three years gives five quintals, at 20 livres to 24 livres the 
quintal, but a few years ago was 50 livres to 70 livres. The expences are very high, 
120 livres, At 4l.acwt. which equals a French quintal, madder paid a proper pro- 
fit for inducing many Englifh cultivators to enter largely it; but falling to 40s. and 
508. per cwt. fome were ruined, and the reft immediately withdrew from it, But 
in France we find they carry on the culture; it is however weakly and ome 

7 > 
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done; with fo little vigour, that common crops; well managed, would pay much. 
better. | a : | al ia | 


Maiz. 


. The notes I took on the fubjeét of this noble plant were very numerous; but as 
there is reafon to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any profpect of 
advantage, in this ifland, I fhall make but a few general obfervations on it. 

- Inthe paper on the climate of France, I have remarked, that this plant will not fucs 
ceed in common cultivation, north of Luneville and Ruffec, in a line drawn diagonal. 
ly acrofs the kingdom; from which interefting fact we may conclude, that a confider- 
able degree of heat is neceflary to its profitable cultivation, and that all ideas of intro- 
ducing it in England, except as a matter of curiofity, would be vain. It demands a 
rich foil or plenty of manure, and thrives beft on a friable fandy loam ; but it is plant. 
cd on all forts of foils, except poor gravels. I have feen it on fands in Guienne, that 
were not rich, but none is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though 
that province is fituated within the maiz climate. The ufual culture is to give two or 
three ploughings to the land; fometimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe; and the feed is fown in rows at two feet or two and a half, by one 
and a half or two; fometimes in fquares. Some! have feen near Bagnere de Bigore, . 
in rows, at three feet, and eighteen inches from plant to plant. ‘The quantity of feed 
in Bearn, is the eighth part, by meafure, of the quantity of wheat fown. It is univer. | 
fally kept clean by hocing, in moft diftri€ls, with fuch attention, as to form a feature — 
in their hufbandry of capital merit. In Augult, they cut off all that part of the {talk 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is perhaps the, 
richeft and moft faccharine * provender that the climate of France affords: for wherever 
maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen are to be feen; all are in high order. The crop of! 
frain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly reaped of wheat ; about Naya- 
reen in Bearn, more than that; and there the price (1787) 1s 54/- to 55/. the meafure, 
holding 36 pounds to 40 pounds of wheat; but in common years 18/. to 20/. Whee 
ther or not jt exhaufts the land is a queftion; I have been affured in Languedoc, that 
it does not’ but near Lourde in Guienne, they think it exhaufts much. Every where 
the common management is to manure as highly as poffible for it. In North America 
it is faid to exhauft confiderably t; Monfieur Parmentier contends for the contrary 
opinion t; wherever I found it, wheat fucceeds it, which ought to imply that it is not 
an exhaufting crop. The people in all the maiz provinces live upon it, and find it by 
far more nourifhing than any bread, that of wheat alone excepted. Near Brive, in 
Quercy, I was informed that they mix one-third rye, and two thirds maiz to make 
bread, and though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. A French writer 
fays, that in Brefle, maiz cakes coft nine and two-thirds deniers the pound, but that 
aman eats double the quantity of what he does of bread made of wheat §. A late 
7 contends, that it isto be claffed among the moit wholefome articles of human 


* A real fugar has been made fromit. Spee. dada Nature. Vol. ii, p. 247. 
+ Mitchel’s: Prefent State of Great Britain and N. America, p. 157. 

t Memoire. furele Mis, gto. 1785. p. to. | 

; Obfervations fur P Agriculture, par M. Varenne de Fenille, p. gt. 

i Infirudtion fer la Culture & les Ufages des Mass, “80, 4786. pr. 90 
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Every one knows that it is much cultivaféd in North \merica; about. Albany, in 
New York, it is faid to yield a hundred bufhals from two pecks of feed *; and, that it: 
fhoots again after being killed by the froit, even twice; that it withftands the drought 
better than wheat (this is queftionable) ; does much better on loofe than on ftiff toile, 
and not well at all on cliv. In South Carolina it produces from ten to thirty-five buthels 
peracrey. On the Miffifippi two negroes mace fitty barrels, each one hundred and 
fifty pounds t. In Kongo on the coaft of Africa, it is faid to yield three crops a year §. 
According to another account, great care is taken to water it where the fituation will ad-- 
mit {{; this I have feen in the Pyrennees ; bu: molt of the maiz in France, even nineteen 
parts in twenty are never watered. About Douzenac, in the Limoufin, they fow it thick 
to mow for foiling, and at Port St. Mavie on the Garonne they do the fame, after the 
harvelt of other grain, which is the moft profitable, and indeed admirable hufbandry. 
This is the only purpofe for which it can be cultivated in northern climates. It might 
be fown in England the firft week in June, and mown the end of Augulft, time:enough. 
to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation for wheat. : 


Muftard. 


Isuz or France.—Petiviers.—At Denainville, near this place, I faw them mowing: 
muftard, in full bloffom, to feed cows with. 
Artois.—Lilliers.—Much all the way to Bethune; fow {pring corn after it. 


Orchardse 


" NorManpie.—Fualaife.— Many apple and pear trees are fcattered over the country. 
They never plant them on the beft lands, as they are convinced that the damage to the: 
corn, &c. is at leaft equal to the value of the cyder; but on the:poorer foils they confider 
it as an improvement, forming a fourth, or third, and in fome cafes even a half of the va-- 
lue of the land. 4 

BreTaGne.—Doll.—A cyder country; but reckon the trees at no real value beyond: 
that of the land, for they fpoil as much as they produce. 

Rennes. — A common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a journal (about five 
roods Englifh, ) which, if well preferved will yield on an average five to ten barriques of 
cyder every year; and the mean price 12 livres the barrique, which is one hundred and 
twenty pots ; this year good orchards give forty or fiity per journal, but they have proe. 
duced none, or next to none, for four years paft. ‘The damage the trees do to the corn 
is fo great, that, in common expreflion, they fay they get none. ‘Thecyder is made by 
the prefs, which is of the fame kind as Jerfey, I fuppofe, brought from this.country.. 
The ground apples, and wheat or rye ftraw in layers under the prefs, and reduced to fuch 
a deficcated ftate that they will burn freely immediately out of the prefs. | 

‘Loraine. Blamon to Savern.—'\he whole country fpread with fruit trees, apples, 
pears, &c. from ten to forty rod afunder. 

AuvierGne.—Vaires.—The valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, fo famous 
in the volcanic hiftory of France, is much noted for its fine apples, particularly the rene- 
net blanche, the rennet gris, calville, and apy, all grafted on crab {tocks. 


* Kalm’s Travels in North America. Vol. ii. p. 245. + Defcription of South Carolina, 8vo. 
4761. P.g. ~ + Du Pratz Hittory of Louifiana. Vol. i. p. 306. ° 8 
§ Modern Univ, Hift. Vol. xvi. p. 25. | Mem. de I’Acad. des Sciences. 1759. Pe 473+ 
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Olives. ee en 
RovussiLton.— Bellegard to Perpignan.—-Reckoned to pay one livre each tree. 
Pia.——The land under them fallowed every other year, and _fown with corn: 
'. they are pruned in the fallow year, yielding no fruit ; a crop being only in the corn 
Lancuepoc.—Nerbonne.—Olives pay, in general, 3 livres each tree per annum ; 
year. | | | 7 
fome 5 livres. Many fields of them are planted in rows, at twelve yards by ten. 
Beziers. —The trees on the farm that was Monf. L’ Abbé Rozier’s, are feventeen yards 
_ by two. | | 
. Pinjean.—Some trees fo large and fine are known to give eighty-four pound of oil in 
a year, at 10/. the pound, or 42 livres; but they reckon in common that good trees give 
6 livres one with another ; this epithet good, fhews that the common average of all trees 
is much lowers In planting, if they mean to crop the land with corn in the common 
manner, that is one year in two, the other fallow, they put one hundred trees on eight 
feterces of land; but if they intend to have no corn at all, the fame number on four fe. 
teres; under corn, the eight feterCes yield forty fepticrs of corn, each one hundred pound 
_-atg livres (7s. 104d.) The feterée is about half an acre, as I conclude, from the beft 
intelligence I could procure. This proportion is one hundred trees on four Englifh 
acres, or twenty-five per acre: if they were all good, the produce in oil would be.1 so 
livres, and of wheat go livres—in all 240 livres or rol. 10s. ; the half o::ly of which is 
annual produce, or 51. 5s. which feems not to be any thing very great, even fuppofing 
the trees to be all good, which mult be far from the fact. ~ | 
Montpellier to Nifmes.—The trees are three rods afunder, by one and a half; alfo 
two by one and a half; both among vines; alfo two fquare; alfo one by one and a 
half. 
Pont de Gard. Planted at one rod and one and a half; their heads almoft join. The 
‘are all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-fafhion; and thefe 


formal figures add to the uglinefs of the tree. 
VInARAISs.—-Aubenas.—In pafling fouth from Auvergne, here the firlt olives are met 


with. 
Daupuine’.—Picre Latte to Avignon.—Many ; but feven-eighths dead from the froft, 


and many grubbing up. 

_ Provence.— Aix.—Land planted with olives fells at 1c00 livres the carterée, whilft 
arable anly 600 livres, but meadows watered 1200 livres. Clear profit of a carterée of 
olives, 40 livres, (21,600 feet, at 40 livres, it is 2]. 2s. 1d. per Englifh acre. ) Gathering 
the olives 4o livres 1c/- the quintal: prefling 2 livres: cultivation 18 livres the carterée- 
the wood pays the pruning. 

Tour & Aigues.—The olive, pomegranate, and other dard trees as they are called here, 
bear fruit only at the end of the branches; whence, they conceive, refults the neceflity 
of their being pruned every other year. Thirty years ago the common calculation 
oe produce, per olive, was 5/,; but now, the price being double, it may be fup- 
pofed 10f. : 
Prado "They have great trees in this neighbourhood that are known to yleld 20 
livres to 30 livres a tree, when they give acrop, which is once in two years, and fome- 
times once in three. Small trees yleld 3 livres, 5 livres, and 6 livres ak and are much 
more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the {oil is too dry and ftoney. Olives 
ae % : 5 | demand 
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demand as preat an expence in buildings, preffes, coppers, backs, &c. as vines, Prefling 
comes to 3 livres 2 barrel. Crop of a large tree, eight to ten pannaux. Olives, in Pro- 
vence, never pruned into the hollow cup-form, which is fo general in Languedoc: they 
appear here in their natural form. | : 7 : : 

Hyeres.—-They produce confiderably in twenty or thirty years, and fome have been* 
known to be a hundred years old. I faw, going to Notre Dame, fome that refifted the froft 
of 1709. A good tree of thirty years gives, when it bears, three pannaux of olives; 
thepannaux holds thirty pounds to thirty-two pounds of wheat, and the common price is 
24f. the pannaux. They have great trees that give a mot or twenty pannaux, or 24 
livres each tree. When fields planted with olives are bought, they are meafured by the 
{quare canne or toife ; a canne of good land, well planted, 30/.; middling, 20/; 
bad, : of; but there are fome that fell to 60/.; confequently a middling. arpent 1s 

00 livres. | | i 
, Antibes.— The largeft trees I have feen in France are between this place and the 
Var, as if the near approa¢h to Kaly marked a vegetation unknown in the reft of the 
kingdom. 

The culture of this tree is found in fo fmall a part of France, that the obje& is not of 
very great confequence to the kingdom; one fhould, however, remark, that in Pro- 
vence, where the beft oil in Europe is-made, there might be twenty trees to one that is 
found there; whence we may conclude, that if it were fo profitable a hufbandry, as 
fome authors have reprefented, they would be multiplied more. ‘The moft important 
point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and declivities, impenetrable to the plough; in 
which fpots too much encouragement cannot be given to their culture. a 


Oranges. 


PROVENCE.— Hyeres.—This is, I believe, the only fpot in France where oranges are 
met with in the open air: a proof that the climate is more temperate than Rouflillon, 
which is more to the fouth ; the Pyrennees are between that province and the fun’; but. 
Hyeres lies open to the fea; fo indeed does the coaft of Languedoc ; and fo does Anti- 
bes ; but there is a peculiarity of fhelter at Hyeres, from the pofition of the mountains, 
that gives this place the advantage. I always, however, doubt whether experiments have 
been made with fufficient attention, when thefe nice difcriminations are pretended, that. 
are fo often taken on truft without fufficient trial. The dreadful froft of laft winter, 
which deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges alfo, which wer#cut down in great 
numbers, or reduced to the mere trunk ; molt of them, however, have made confider- 
able fhoots, and will therefore recover. : 

The King’s garden here, in the occupation of Monf. Fine, produced laft year 21,000 
livres in oranges only, and the people that bought them made as much by the bargain ; 
the other fruits yielded 750 livres or 800 livres; the extent of this garden is twelve ar- 
pents; this 1808 livres per arpent, befides the profit (g4l. 7s. 7d. per Englifh acre.) 
A fine tree will produce one thoufand oranges, and the price is 20 livres to 25 livres 
the one thoufand for the befl; 15 livres the middling ; 10 livres the fmall. ‘Where are 
trees here that.-have produced to the value of two louis each ; and what is a more con- 
vincing proof of great profit, a fmall one, of no more than feven or eight years, will 
yield to the value. of 3 livres in a common year, They are planted from*the nurfery at 
two or three years old, and at that age are fold at 30f. each; and it is thought that the 
flowers, fold for diftilling, pay all the expences of cultivation; they muft, however, be 
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— on land capable of irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is 
mall. 


Pomegranates. 


@ 


PROVENCE.— Hyeres.— The hedges are full of them, and they are planted fingly, and 
of {mall growth: the largelt fruit fell at 3 or 4/f each; middling, 1/ ; little ones, 
one liard. A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the value of 2 livres or 3 
livres a year. : | 


Pines. 


- Gascoicn.— Bayonne.—The great product of the immenfe range of wafte, as it is 
commonly called /andes, is refin: the pinus maritimus is regularly tapped, and yields a 
produce, with as much regularity as any other crop, in much better foils. 1 counted 
from fifty to eighty trees per acre, in fome parts; but in others from ten to forty; thofe 
with incifions for the refin are from nine to fixteen inches diameter. Some good com- 
mon oak on this fand, twelve to fourteen inches diameter, but with bodies not longer 
than from eight to ten or twelve feet. | | 

St. Vincent’s.—Nlere pines are cut for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty years ; the 
firft year at about two feet from the ground, the fecond to four feet, the third to fix feet, 
and the fourth to eight or nine feet: and then they begin again at bottom, on another fide 
of the tree, and continue thus for one hundred years: the annual value per annum in refin, 
4f- or sf. When they yield no longer, they cut into good plank, not being fpoiled by 
tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefly of the roots. Cork trees are barked once in 
feven years, and yield then about 15 /. or about 2/. perannum. Men are appointed, 
each to a certain number of trees, to colleét the refin, with {poons, out of the notches, 
cut at the butt-end of the tree to receive it. 

Dan.—Pines pay 4/- a year in refin. Pine woods, with a good fucceflion of young 
ones ; from one rod and a half to three afunder. 

Tarta/s.—Several perfons united in afferting that the pines give one with another 4 /- 
to 5 /. each, from fifteen to one hundred years old, and are then fold on an average at 
3 livres each ; that taking the refin was fo far from {poiling the tree, that it was the bet- 
ter and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, I fought a carpenter and he con- 
firmed it*. They added that an arpent of pines was worth more than an arpent of any 
other land in eieBountty; more even than of vines: that it would fell according to the 
trees from soo livres to 1000 livres, while the inclofed and cultivated fands would not 
yield more than 300 livres, or at moft than goo livres. The arpent I found by mea- 
furing a piece of two arpents, to be 3366 Englifh yards (500 livres is 311. ros. per 

' Englifh acre). | 

_. St. Severe.—Pafs feveral inclofures of fandy land, refembling the adjoining wattes, 
fown with pines as a crop; they are now of various heights, and very thick. Seefome 
very good chefnut underwood on a white fand. | 
 Gurenne.—Langon.—Many of the props ufed for their vines here, are young pines, 
the thinnings of the new fown ones ; are fold for 36 livres to 40 livres the thoufand, or 

twenty bundles, each fifty pines. _ | | i 


@ 


* M. Secondat makes the fame obfervation, Mem. fur Hit. Nat. du Chene. Folio. 1785. p. 35. The 
fame affertion is made in AZémoire fur P Utilité du Defrichement des Terres de Caftelnaude-Medoc. 4to. 1791- 
Réponfe au Rapport, p.27. oe Sage tee koe te 
ae | | £0, | —— ~Cubfac 
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— Cubfac to Cavignac.—On the pooreft lands fow pines, which ‘are not an unprofitable 
‘article of culture. At five years old they begin to thin them for vine props; and the 
fmall branches are fold in faggots. At fifteen years the produce is ‘more confiderable ; 
and at twenty-five the beft trees make boards for heading cafks. 1 faw a journal and 
half, the boards of which yielded i200 livres. They fow one hundred and thirty-five 
pound of wheat-feed on a journal. Several crops of fown pines very thick. |. ~ 

. Bretracne.— Quimperley to L’Orient.— Pines abound in this’country, and feem to 
have fown themfelves allaround ; but none are cut for refin. : | 

To Vannes. —*uch a fcattering of them, that ] apprehend all this country was once pine 
land. 

AUVERGNE.—S?. George.—In the mountains, fee immenfe pine planks laid by way 
of fences, not le!s than fixty feet long, and two and two and a half broad. 
| Fix.—Dr. Coiffier has them in the mountains eighty feet high, and ten feet round. 

PRovVENCE.—Cuges to Toulon.—In the rocky mountains of this coaft, there are pines, 
and fuch as are of any fize are cut for refin; but they {tand too thin to yield an acreable 
produce of any account. 

Cavalero to Frejus.—The mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and have a 
moft neglected defert appearance. 

To Eftrelles.—The fame ; and hacked and deftroyed almoft as badly as in the Py- 
rennees. 

Pines are juftly efteemed a profitable crop for the landlord, for they yield a regular 
and certain revenue, at a very little charge; no repairs, and no loffes by failure of te- 
nants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like moft of the poor woods of France, 
fhould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince a kingdom flourifhes by 
grofs produce and not by rent. | 


Poppics. 


Artois.—Lillers.—Much cultivated for oil; they are called here zau/iette. Get as 
good wheat after them as after colefeed. : . 
Aras.— Many here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than wheat 5 
equal to colefeed ; which, however, is a very uncertain crop. | 
Loraine.— Nancy to Luneville.—Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 
Ausace.—Savern to Wiltenbeim.—-Many poppies ; fome fine crops, and very clean. 
Strafbourg.— Produc three facks, at 24 livres per arpent, of twenty-four thoufand 
{quare feet (4l. 19s. gd. per Englifh acre). Manure for them, and fow wheat after. 
Our ideas of the exhaufting quality of certain plants, are at prefent founded, I be- 
lieve, but upon that half-information which is fcarcely a degree above real ignorance. 
It isa common obfervation, that all plants whofe feeds yield oil, are exhaufters of foil; 
an obfervation that has arifen from the theory of oil being the food of plants. Expe- 
riments upon both have been fo few and unfatisfaCtory, as to be utterly infufficient for 
the foundation of any theory. Colefeed, feeded in England, is almoft generally made 
8 preparation for wheat ; fo it isin France, and we here find the fame effet with pop- 
pies. It can hardly be believed, that wheat, which demands land in heart as much as 
almoft any other crop, fhould be made to follow fuch exhaulling plants as the theory of 
oil would make one believe thefe to be; it is the organization of the plant alone that. 
converts the nourifhment into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a faccharine fub- 
ftance, and, in another, to anacid one ; but the idea that plants are fed by oil, and that 
they exhauft in proportion to their oil, is abfolutely condemned by the olive, which | 
, 38% ed yields 
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yields mote of than any other plant, and yet thrives belt qn dry. arid rocky foils, of ab- 
jolute. poverty, as far as oil is concerned. We hall. be wholly in the dark in. this. part 
of agricukure,treated as a {cience, till experiments have been greatly multiplied, 


aan Potatces. | Stee 


— Anjou.—Angers tg La Fleche.—More than is common in France. | 

~ Loratne.— Pont a Moufon —Throughout all this part of Loraine there are more 
potatoes than I have feen any where in France; twelve acres were at once under the 
eye. 

— To Nancy.—Many cultivated through all this country, but degenerated, by being. 
fown too often on the fame land ; and for want of new forts. A journal yields twenty 
foulins, or about twenty-four bufhels Englifh ; and 2! journals are equal to an arpent 
de France, which makes the acreable produce miferable. Price now 3 livres the tous 
lin; was only 25f. | 

Luneville. ~ More ftill; they plant them, after one ploughing, in April: for feed, 
cut the large ones only ; but fell the fmaller ones uncut. Always dung much. Every 
man that has a cow keeps the dung carefully for this crop; and fuch as have no land 
plant on other peopte’s, without paying rent, that being the preparation for wheat : 
the crop of that grain is, however, very moderate, for the potatoe pumps much, to ufe 
the French expreflion,—i. e. exhaults greatly. Poor light foils anfwer belt for them, 
as they are found not to do on {trong land. Produt¢t per journal, thirty to filty ra/aux, 
which meafure contains one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat. I found an eaukt 
journal, by ftepping, to be one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Englifh yards, 
or about fixty-five rods. At forty refaux, each three E:nglifh bufhels, it is nearly about 
three hundred bufhels Englifh per acre. The price is now 7 livres the raza/, heaped 5 
when low, 3 livres; and in common, 4 livres 10f, The culture increafes much. 

Avsace.—Savern to Wiltenbeim. Many, and good potatoes. 

Strafbourg. Produce of an arpent, of twenty-four thoufand feet, feventy-five facks 
to one hundred, at 36/. to 60f. (at 2} livres, and ninety facks, itis isl. 10s. 7d. per 
Englith acre.) Sow wheat after them, if manured, otherwile barley. In the mountains 
they pare and burn for them. ° ; : 

Scheleftadt.—Produce fifty or fixty facks, at 3 livres, but 4 'ivres or 5 livres fome- 
times (fifty-five facks, at 3° livres, are 13]. 5s. 1ody per Englifh acre.) In planting, 
they think the difference is nothing, whether they be fet cut or whole. The people eag 
them much. | | . 
_ Befort.-.The culture continues to this place. | 
| Francue Compri’.— Be angon.— And a fcattering hither. 

Orechamps.— Now lofe the culture entirely. ° | 
, AU VERGNE.—Hilleneuve.—In_ thefe —e they are cultivated in {mall quan.’ 
tities. | = | 
., WELLAY.—Le Puy to Pradelles.~~QDitto. a 
Do Thuytz.—They are met with every where here. | 7 ee 

Daurninge’.—Sr. Fond.—Many are cultivated throughout the whole country; all 
dlanted whole; if f.ced, in the common manner, they do not bear the drought fo well. 
They are plagued wi hthe curl. ae 7 | | be 
_ Theie'm nut-s thew, that it is in very few of the French provinces where this ufeful 
root is ;ommo.ly ‘ound; in mi hcveciee gare of the kingdom, on inquiring for them, 
1 was told, hat tle people would not touch them: experiments have been made, in 
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many places, by ‘gentlemen with a view to introduce them for the poor, but no ch 
forts could doit. The importance, however, would be infinite, for theiy ufe‘in.a 
_country in which famine makes its appearance almoft periodically, -arifing from abfurd 
reftrictions on the corn trade, If potatoes were regularly cultivated for cattle, they 
would be ready for the poor, in cafe of very high prices of wheat; and fucly forced 
confumption would accuftom them gradually to this root; a practice in their domeftic ' 
ceconomy, which would prevent much mifery for want of bread. This object, like fo 
many others, can only be effected by the exhibition of a large farm, highly ftocked 
with cattle, by means of potatoes; and the benefit, in various ways, to the nation 
would make tach an exhibition exceedingly advantageous. But fuch eltablifhments. 
come not within the purview of princes or governments in this age: they mult be en- 
veloped in the mi't of fcience, and well garnifhed with the academicians of capitals, of 
nothing can be effected. 


Racine de Difette. | 


Isnz oF FRance.—Dugny.—This plant, the beta cycla altifima of Linnaeus, Monf.. 
Cretté de Paleuel has cultivated with attention: he has tried it by tranfplantation, as. 
dire€ted by Monf, Abbé de Commerell ; alfo by fowing the feed broadcaft where it 
remains ; and likewife feed by feed, in fquares of fifteen inches ; and this laft way he 
thinks is the beft and moft profitable. ‘The common red beet, which. he has in culture, 
he thinks yields a larger produce; but it does not yield fo many leaves as the other, 
which is {tripped thrice in the fummer by the hand, an operation which may. anfwer 
where labour is exceflively cheap; but I have my doubts whether the value in England: 
would equal the expence of gathering and carriage. Cows and hogs, Monf. Cretté 
has found, will eat the roots readily, but he has made no trial on it in fattening oxen 
or feeding fheep. | | : 

ALsAcE.—Scheleftadt.—The culture is common in this country : I viewed. three 
arpents belonging to the mafter of the poft, which were good and clean. They gather 
the leaves by hand for cows, ani then return and gather again, and the roots are the 
beft food for them in winter; they come to eight pounds and ten pounds, and are: 
{own and planted like tobacco. | 


Rices 


Davupuine’.—Eoriol.—Sixty years ago the plain of Livron, one mile from Loriol; 
and half a league from St. Fond, more than a league long and a league broad, was all: 
under rice, and fucceeded well, but prohibited. by the pariiament, becaule prejudicial 
to health. | _ . 


Saffron. 


ANGouMO!Is.~-Angouleme.—Thebeft land for this crop is reckoned'that which is: 
neither {trong nor ftoney, but rich and well worked ; plant the rows fix inches afunder,. 
and two inches from plant to plant ; fow wheat over the planted land,. and gather the 
faffron among the wheat; bloffom at All-Saints, when they gather it. In a-good' years 
and on. good land, a journal. yields three pounds, which fells, when dear,. at_ 30: livres 
per Ib. but it is fometimes at 16 livres: la{ts two years in the ground, after which It is. 
removed. They affert, that the culture would not an{wer at all if a farmer had to hire: 
labour for its, all: that is planted is by proprietors. | _ 
cee "ds ° a Lobae. 
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_ Frawpers.—Moft farmers, between Lille and Montcaffel, cultivate enough for their 
own ufe, which is now (November) drying under the eaves of their houfes. | 

ArTois.—S#. Omers.—Some pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at eighteen inches 
and two fect intervals, well hoed. i. | 

Aire. —A crop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at the fame 

time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 
— Ausace.—Strafbourg.—Much planted in all this rich vale, and kept very clean. 
Produét eight to ten quintals per arpent of twenty-four thoufand feet, at 15 livres to 
-g0 livres per quintal (nine, at 23 livres, is 14]. 6s. 2d. per Englifh acre). Sow wheat 
after it ; and the beft wheat is after tobacco and poppies. | 

Benfeldt.— Great quantities here, an: all as clean as a garden. 

Schelefiadt.— Produce fix quintals to eight per arpent, at 16 livres the quintal 
(81. 15s. 7d. per Englifh acre). This they reckon the beft crop they have for produc. 
ing ready money, without waiting or trouble. There are peafants that have to fix 
hundred quintals) ‘They always manure for it. They fow it in March on a hot bed 
covered with mats; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the beginning 
of July, at eighteen inches or two feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry feafon. 
‘When two feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves fpread. Their belt 
wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an object of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great advantage ; 
and a refpctable author, in France, declares, from information, that, inftead of ex- 
haufting the land, it improves it like artificial grafles * ; which feems to agree with my 
intelligence ; yet the culture has been highly condemned by others. Mr. J. fferfon 
obferves thus upon it: “ it requires an extraordinary degree of heat, and {till more 
indifpenfably an uncommon fertility of foil: it is a culture productive of infinite 
wretchednefs: thofe employed in it are in a continued [tate of exertion, beyond the 
powers of natureto fupport: little food of any kind is raifed by them ; fo that the men 
and animals, on thefe farms, are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverifhed. 
The cultivation of wheat is the reverfe in every circumftance: befides cloathing the 
earth with herbage and preferving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifuily ; re- 
quires from them only a moderate toil, except in the feafon of harveft ; raifes great 
numbers of animals for food and fervice, and diffufes plenty and happinefs among the 
whole. We find it eafier to make an hundred bufhels of wheat than a thoufand 
weight of tobacco, and they are worth more when made }.” This authority is re- 
{pectable; but there are circumitances in the paflage which almoft remove the depen- 
dence we are inclined to have on the author’s judgment. The culture of wheat pre- 
ferving the fertility of the earth, and raifing great numbers of animals! ‘What can be 
meant by this? As to the exhaufting quality of wheat, whicn is fufficient to reduce a 
foil almoft to a caput mortuum, it is too well known, and too completely decided to 
allow any queftion at this time of day; and how wheat-is made to raife animals we 
muft go to America to learn, for juft the contrary is found here ; the farms that raife 
moft wheat have feweft animals ; and in France, hufbandry is at almoft its loweft pitch 
for want of animals, and becaufe wheat and rye are cultivated, as it were, to the exclue 


* De P Adminifiration Provinciale par M. le Trene, Tom, i, p. 267. 
+ Notes on the State of Virginia, p. 278. 
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fion of other crops. ‘Tobacco cannot demand an uncommon degree of heat, becaufe 
it has been cultivated on a thoufand acres of land fuccefsfully in Scotland: and as to 
the demanding of too great exertions, the free hands of Europe voluntarily addict 
thernfelves to the culture ; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I 
take the American cafe to be this; ill hufbandry, not tobacco, exhaufted the lands 
they ‘are now adopting wheat ; and, if we may judge from the notions of the preceding 
quotation, that culture will, in a few years, give the finifhing {troke to their lands ; for 
-thofe who think that wheat does not exhauft, will be free in often fowing it, and they 
will not be Jong in finding out what the refult will prove. 7 

Monf. Bolz, in Swifferland, fays, that they are difgufted with the culture of tobacco, 
becaufe it exhaufts their lands; half an arpent gave five to fix quintals of * leaves. 
Eftimated grofsly, this may be called a thoufand weight per acre, which Mr. Jefferfon 
compares with one hundred bufhels of wheat ; a quantity that would demand in Engs 
Jand, four acres of land to yield; and, as American crops do not yield in that propor- 
tion, it is one acre of tobacco being as expenfive as five or fix of wheat, which furpafles 
comprehenfion. 

The Strafbourg produce of nine quintals, in the notes above, equal 15 cwt. per Eng- 
ith acre The Scheleftat produce of feven quintals 1s about 12 cwt. per acre. a 

Dr. Mitchel, many years before Mr. Jefterfon, gave the fame account of the exhauft- 
ing quality of tobacco f. - | 

The cultivation is at prefent {preading rapidly into countries that promile to be able 
to fupply the world. In 1765, it was begun to be cultivated m Mexico, and produced, 
in 1778, to the value of 800,000]. and in 1784, 1,200,000l. ] 7 


Turnips. 


GuiEnne.—Anfpan to Bayonne ——Raves are, in thefe wafte tracts at the roots of the 
Pyrennees, much cultivated ; they manure for them by burning ftraw, as defcribed 
under the article manure; weed, and, as they told me, hoe them; and have fome as 
large as a man’s head. They are applied entirely to fattening oxen. Maize is fown 
after them. The people here knew of the orders given by the King, for cultivating 
this plant, but I could not find they had had any effect. The practice obtained here be-. 
fore the two laft fevere years, which were the occafion of their increafing it, much more: 
than any orders could do. 

Fianpers.—Valenciennes to Orchies»—Many fields of this root, but quite thick, 
though it was faid they have been hved; thefe are all after-crops, fown after corn. 

NoRMANDIE.—Caen.—In going to Bayeaux, many, both flourifhing and clean, 
though too thick ; but on inquiry, found them all for the market, and none for cattle 
or fheep. I thought the colour of the leaf differed from our own, and got off my horle. 
more than once to examine them. They are the raves of the fouth of France. the 
roots, which ought to have been of a good fize, were carrot-fhaped and fmall. 

Bretacnzs.—Belle-Ile to Morlaix.— Here is an odd. culture of raves amongft buck- 
wheat ; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quantity is very 
inconfiderable. | 

Morlaix.—Get their beft turnips after flax, fometimes to a very good fize ; but, for 
want of fufficient thinning the crops, in general, very {mall roots muf{t be produced a 


* Mem. de la Societé Occonomigque de Berne. 1763. Tom. i. p. 87. 

+ Prefent State of Britain and North America, 8vo. 1767+ pe 14g, '*?- 
$ Bourgoanne’s Travels in Spain, vol. i. p. 368. . | yet 
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yet the leaves large, healthy, and vigorous. They fow them alfo among buckwheat; 
irk the product is trifling, and the ufe but momentary, as they plough the land for. 
Wheat. ae pa 4 | 

Anyou.— Migniame. —If one were to attend only to converfation, without going into 
the fields, a ftranger would be perfuaded that the culture of turnips flourifhed here: 
they actually give fome, and cabbages too, to their cows, for every man has a ferap: 
but fown quite thick, and the largeft I faw not bigger than a goofe egg; in general, not 
a-fourth of that fize; and the largeft piece I faw was half an Englifh acre. They have, 
in like manner, patches of a fort of kale, which is the chou de Poitou ; this is inftead of 
the chou d’ Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much: and which is quite 
negleéled in this country now, in favour of this Poitou cabbage, that is found to pro- 
duce many more leaves. To me it however appears inferior to the chou de Vache of 
Flanders. = 

To La Fleche.—A {cattering of miferable raves all the way. “ 

Ausace.— Scheleftat to Colmar.—Some {cattered pieces, but in very bad order; and 
none hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them. 

AUVERGNE.—/ffoire.—Raves are cultivated for cattle, but on fo fmall a fcale, that 
they fcarcely deferve mention. ‘They fow them alfo among buckwheat, which is 
drawn by hand, when in bloffom, for forage, and the raves left!’ No hoeing, but fome are 
weeded. 

Brioude.~- Many raves, and cultivated for cattle: common to two pounds weight. 
’ $r. George’s to Villeneuve.—Many raves, but miferably poor things, and all weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as practifed in England, is, of all others, the greateft 
defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is effential to their hufbandry ; 
which will never flourifh to any refpectable extent, and upon a footing of improvement, 
till this material object be effe€ted. The fteps hitherto taken by government, the chief 
of which is diftributing the feed, 1 have reafon to believe failed entirely. I fent to France, 
at the requeft of the Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed ; 
enough cr a {mall province. When I] was at Paris, and in the right feafon, | begged 
to be fhewn fome effedts of that import, but it was all in vain. I was carried to various 
fields, fown thick, and abfolutely neglected ; too contemptible to demand a moment’s 
attention. Not one acre of good turnips was produced by all that feed. It is with tur- 
nips, as in many other articles; a great and well cultivated Englifh farm, of feven hrn- 
dred or eight hundred acres, fhould be eftablifhed on an indifferent foil; and two hun- 
dred acres of turnips cultivated upon it, and eaten on the land by fheep, fhould every year 
be exhibited: and a fucceflion of perfons educated on fuch a farm, difperfed over the 
kingdom, would do more to introduce the culture than all the meafures yet attempted 
by government. 
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Walnuts. 


‘Berry.—Verfon to Vatan.—-Many of thefe trees fpread over the country which yield 
a regular revenue by oil. 

‘Quercy. —Souillac.—Walnut-oil cake the finelt food of all for fattening oxen. They 
export pretty largely of this oil, the trees being every where. = 

Anaoumo1s.—Rignzc.— Walnuts fpread over almoft every field. 

Ruffer.——A eommon tree yields a boifleau of nuts; fold at 3 livres or 4 livres; but 
a good tree three boiffeau. All for oil, which the people eat in foups, &c. 

Po:rou.— Many through all parts of the province, wliich I paffed in croffing it. Oil 
univerfally made from them. ‘his year (1787) all were fo frozen, that the crop will 
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be very fmall; fometimes get fixteen boiffeau a tree, even to twenty boiffeau; the boif- 

feau fells generally at 20f, There is, on an average, one tree to an acre. One tree 
ives five or fix meafures of nuts, and each meafure makes fomething more than a pint 

of oil, which fells at 18/ or 26f- : 

_ Anjou.—Acrofs this whole province they are found every where, but none througts 

Bretagne. 

AusacE.——Ienheim.—Great numbers fpread all over the country ; for oil. 

Boursonnois.— Moulins. —Some eftates have a good many fcattered trees; the oil - 
fells at-12/. the pound. 

AUVERGNE.—Clermont.— Many in every part of the country; a prime tree will, ina 
good year, give twenty pounds and even thirty pounds of oil, one of ten years fix 
pounds; common price 6/. per pound. 

Lempde.—Uere they finifh ; as we advance from this village, no more are met with. 


Various Plants. 


Quercy.—Brives.—Figs we met with here for the firft time; they are {cattered ove 
the vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to preferve them from the frofts. | 

Creiffenfac.—Gieyfe much cultivated here; it is the Jathyrus fetifolius. Alo sarafh, 
the vicia latharsides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, which are 
generally ufed, mown green, for foiling. | 

Souillac.—-They have no meadows in many diftriéts of this country, but fupply the 
want by the above-mentioned plants, which are always ufed green. ‘They do not anfwer 
equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in drying. 

Cahors. —Near this place meet with four new articles of cultivation ; one a vicia /a- 
tiva varictas ; another the cicer arietinum; the third the ervum lens; and the fourth the 
lupinus albus. | | 

Cauffade.—Here the ?rifolium rubens is cultivated, and continues through all the Py- 
rennees. On all thefe articles 1 mult however obferve, that they do not feem to equal, 
for foiling, the common winter-vetch, which we cultivate fo much in England; nor lue 
cern, fo fuccefsfully fown in France. 

GulENNE.—Triticum Repens. Upon the banks of the Garonne I met women loaded. 
with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market; and they informed me it wag. 
bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame ufe at Naples. It grows with 
great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 7* ; and being the great plague of Eng- 
lifh hufbandry, may be called a univerfal grower. It feems, from a late account t, as if 
they cultivated it in the ifland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isue oF FRANCE.—Dugny.—Monf. Dretté de Paleuel gave me fome notes of ex- 
periments he had made on various plants, in drying them for hay: : 

The epilobium angu/ftifolium makes hay that is readily eaten by fheep, and lofes half in 
drying. ‘Uhey are very fond of the hay of the /pirea ulmaria, the lithum falicaria, tha» 
lic?rum vulgaris, pucedanum filaus, and centaurea jacea ; all thefe lofe half, when made into 
hay ; the althea gffcinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of opinion, from his trials, that 
thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for hay. He found, at the fame time, 
that an arpent of wet meadow gave thirteen thoufand two hundred pounds of green 
herbage, which loft two-thirdsin drying. An arpent of winter-vetches feyenteen thou- 
fand eight hundred pounds green. | : 


* Forefl’s Voyage to New Guinea, p. 16. 
+ St. John’s Letters of an American Farmer, 8vo. 1982. p. 207. ae 
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The tommon:fun-flower he has alfo cultivated; he plants it in-rows, at two feet.afun. 
der, and one foot: from plant'to plant ; an arpent containing fixteen thoufand two hun. 
dred’ plants;” the leaves he gives to cows, the fowers may be.ufed for dying; of the 
ftems he miakeg vine props, or for French beans, and afterwards burns them; and of 
the feed Heatiakes oil, which leaves a cake good for fattening cattle. Six perch of land, 

each of eighteen feet fquare, has given him twenty-two boifleau of feed, the boiffau .,1, 
of the feptier, that contains two hundred and forty pounds of wheat; but the crop ex. 

— hanfts the land exceedingly, and {mall birds devour the feed greedily. a 

The fame gentleman compared cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows: an arpent. 
gave (half the ground) fixty-two feptiers of potatoes, which weighed fourteen thoufand 

eight hundred and eighty pounds; the cabbages on the fame land, in number five thoue 

fand four hundred, weighed twenty-five thoufand five hunired pounds. oo 

Dammartin.—>ummer-vetches cultivated here, they are mown for hay, and yield: 
eight hundred to one thoufand bott:s per arpent; one thoufand one hundred have been 
known. | 3 | 
— Artois.—La Recouffe—Winter-vetches are found on every farm, on the good land 
from Calais to St. Omer: oats are mixcd, to keep them up; and every one foils his, 
horfesin the ftable. | | _ 

‘ Afi.—Some hops here. 

' Anyou.—In the way from Angcrs to La Fleche, the number of citroules is very greaty, 
even to acres, and the crop extremcly abundant; the metayers feed their hogs with 
them. | 

- AUVERGNE.——Brioude.—Jaroufle every where fown, the end of Auguft or beginning. 
of September, fur hay. 

DauPuHine.—Loriol.—The melilotus fibyrica, from Monf. Thouin, at the King’s gar- 
den at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a moft fuperb figure s. 
nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without commending the thought of cultivat- 
ing it forcattle. The coroniffa varia, a common plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that 
it is hardly to be deftroyed. The hedyfarum coronarium does well here. | 

Provence. —Cuges.—-Capers are here met with for the firft time, in going from 

Marfleilles to Italy. It is a low bufh, planted in fquares of about five or fix fect. This 

year they yield nothing, becaufe damaged by the froft; but, in common, inore profit- 

able than vines; they mentioned one pound per tree, at 30f. | | 
_ Youlon.—Capers are not fo profitable as vines... The buthes here are planted at 6 or 
_ feven fect fquare ; and a good one will give 14 or two pounds of capers; but the price 
varies prodigioufly, from 30 livres or 40 livres, to 120 livres the quiatal; average 30 

-divres, or from 6/. to 20/: the. pound. ~ 

_. Hieres *.— Capers are here planted in fquares, at fix, feven, and eight feet ; each good 

bufhel yields two pounds from 6/. to 24/ the pound; but ina grofs eflimate of a whole 
grop,.are not fuppofed to pay more than 6f to 1¢f. per bufhel. | a 
_./ Graffé.—ere ts one of the moft fingular cultures to be met with, that of plants for 
-giaking perfumes; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, &c. for their flowers, and a. {treet 
full of fhops for felling them : they make the famous otter of rofes, as gocd and.as clear.’ 
_as‘from Bengal; and it is {aid now to fupply all Europe, 

. Lyenwois.—The fromental of the French (avena elatior) is cultivated in this part of | 
France, ‘and irefome diftriéts of Franche Compté. ‘The feed is commonly fold by the 





| ® The natural hiftorian of Provence mentions a fingular profit-by thia ap at Hieres, of two hundred 
cannes fquare ziving 200 livres net, while the fame breadth, in common livdbandry, only 58 livre.) Mem. 
pour jerwir af cli’, Nat, de la Provence, par M, Bernard, svo. tom. po gzg, tt 
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who mentioned it publickly was, I believe, Monf, Miroudot, who wrote an effdy tipon- 
"it, in which he fell into an error, copied by many of his countrymen *, namely, that of 
-calling it the ray-grafs of the Englifh., The great botanift, Haller, was millaken in 
Suppofing it the avena flavefcenst.. King Staniflaus made fome experiments on it'in 
Loraine. In Bretagne { it has been found to yield ten times the produce of common 
‘meadows. That it is very productive cannot be doubted, but it is a very coarfe grafs : 
however, it merits experiments, and ought to be tried upon a large {cale, as the qualities 
-of plants cannot be afcertained upon a {mall one. ie 
_ Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are cultivates largely an 
"rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January: o€en, cows, and 
hogs eat them freely; for lean cattle they are piven raw, but commonly boiled for fat. 
tening : from ten pounds to twegty pounds a day, given to cows, foon fhews the effeét 
in the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Breffe §, with them, they mix the’ cit- 
-roule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and boil them together, and give 
thirty-five pounds to forty pounds to each beaft per diem. In fome places they apply 
them to feeding carp. The poor people eat them in foup, in moft parts of the kingdom, 
but not in great quantities. oe 


mus, of. whom I bought fome to cultivate in England. ‘The firlt perfon 





CHap. XXVI.—Of the Wafte Lands of I'rance 


SoLocnge.—THERE is, in this province, fuch a large mixture of wafte, even in the 
aoft cultivated parts, and cultivation itfelf is carried on upon fuch barbarous principles, 
that there will not be much impropriety in confidering the whole as wafte; to every 
fpot of culture called a farm, a much greater proportion of rough fheep-walk and wood 
(eaten down and deftroyed) is annexed; fo that any good farmer, who got poffeffion 
ef one thoufand or one thoufand five hundred acres, would conclude the whole as wafte, - 
and treat it accordingly: by much the moft unproduétive and pooreft part of fuch a 
traét would, in every cafe, be the lands at prefent under the plaugh. I may, In con- 
firmation of this general idea, add, that there are many abfolute waftes in France, that 
yield as good, and even a better produce than all Sologne, acre for acre. I know no 
region better adapted for a man’s making a fortune by agriculture, than this; nothing 
is wanted but capital, for moft of the province is already inclofed. : —_ 

. Berry.—Chateauroux.— Leaving this place for the fouth, enter vaft heaths of ling 
and furz, but much mixed with trefoils and grafles. Some fmall parts of thefe heaths 
are-broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz arein full growth. After 
this.ancther heath, of feveral miles extent, where the landlords will not give leave either 
to build or break up, referving the whole for fheep, and yet not {tocked ; for the peo- 

ple affert, that they could keep twice the number, if they had them. | oF 

_ Liwousin.—To Limoges.—The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands are 
‘commons, and therefore every metayer fends his fheep in the common flock of the 
. Bicors.—Bagneres de Luchon —The watte tracts of the Pyrennees, by which are to 

be underftood, lands fubjeét to common patturage, are fo much fubject to the will of | 
the communities, that thefe fell them at pleafure. Formerly the inhabitants appropri- - 
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ated to their own ufe, by inclofure and cultivation, what portions they pleafed; but this 
obtains no longer; at prefent the communities fell thefe waftes, and fixing a price on 
them, nearly to their value, new improvements are not fo common as heretofore. |. 

Lanouepoc.— Narbonne to Nifmes.—This vale, which is by far the richeft of Lan- 
guedoc in productions, is of no confiderable breadth, yet the quantity of wafte neglected 
land in itis very great. | | | 

Monrejau to Lann-Maifon.—Vatt waltes, covered with fern ; the foil good; and land 
_ projecting into it cultivated to advantage. — 

Bagneres de Bigorre.——Vhefe immenfe fern-waftes continue for many miles, with many 
new improvements in them. ‘They belong to the communities of the villages, which 
fell portions of them to any perfons willing to buy. The price moft common has been 
20 livres the journal, of one hundred and twenty-eight cannes fquare, the canne eight 

‘pans, the pan eight inches and four lines, four journals making an arpent. The method 
of improving has been, firft to burn all the fern and rubbifh, then to mattock it and fow 
rye, which is pretty good ; then oats for fix, feven, or eight years, according to circum- 
{tances ; after that they fummer-fallow and take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and 
weeds, after thofe eight crops of oats; a detail of the hufbandry of barbarians! They 
have all a right of commonage on the wattes, as long as thefe continue uninclofed; con- 
fequently can keep cattle, and efpecially fheep, to any amount in fummer; yet, in their 
inclofed improvements, they give not a thought to raife winter food! Such ftupidity is 
deteftable. The parifh of Cavare has 104,000 arpents of thefe waftes, without one 
metayer ; all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits them. ‘The improve- 
ments are exempted from tithes for ten years, but not at all from King’s taxes, which 
is fhameful. | 

Bearn.—Pau to Moneins.—Vatt waftes of rich foil, covered with an immenfe produ& 
of fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

St. Palais to Anfpan.—Vatt waf{tes, belonging to the communities of the parifhes, 
that fell them to whoever will buy: a common price 120 livres per arpent; but after 
they are brought into culture, they fell for at leaft 300 livres. ‘The advantages of this 
fyftem, which extends through the whole region of the Pyrennees, is prodigious: it 
excludes the rights of commonage, becaufe all is enclofed as faft as bought’ and en- 
ables every induftrious man, that has faved a little money, to become a land proprietor, 
which is the greateft encouragement to an active induftry the world can produce ; it 
has, however, one evil, that of too great a population. 

Bayonne to St. Vincents. —In this line I came firft to the dandes of Bourdeaux, becaufe 

‘they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdéaux, and of which I had read 
fo much, that I was curious to view and examine them; they are faid to contain 
1,100,000 arpents*. They are covered with pines, cork-trees (only half the value of 
pines), broom, whins, ling, and furz; the foil fand, but the growth of trees fhews a 
moift bottom. ‘There is a good deal of cultivation mixed with the wafte this firft ftage. 
There is much land alfo under water, a fort of fandy fen, Pafs a great {pace, with- 
out trees, covered with dwarf furz, ling, and fern. - Orhers before Dax; one of 
them of five or fix miles long, by two or three broad: much rough grafs and ling on 
it: but none of thefe tracts appear half ftocked. | 

Dax to. Tartas.—This diftriét is a deep white fand, the whole of which has evidently 
been /ande, but'part of it inclofed and improved; much is, however, yet rough.—Sine 
gular fcene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing in it two feet diameter 5 
but a broken ground difcovers a bed of white adhefive earth, like mar], which explains 
the wouder. | : 
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Learn at Tartas, that thefe immenfe waftes, the /andes, without pines or wood, are to 
be purchafed, at all times very cheap indeed, of the King, the great lords, and of the 
communities of many parifhes, even fo low as 3 livres per arpent, with an exemption 
from tithes, and frbm taxes for twenty years, But every one here reckons them fo bad, 
that all’the money fpent would be fure to be loft ; yet it is admitted that there is a bed 
of marl or clay under all the country. This opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts 
of Monf. Rollier, of Bourdeaux, having made atrial of cultivating them, and fucceeded 
very ill, I gueffed how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants 
what I fuppofed had been done; and my guefs proved exatly right: corn—corn— 
corn—corn; and then the land pronounced good for nothing _ It does not fignify tell- 
ing fuch a ee that the great objects in all improvements of waftes, are cattle, and fheep, 
and grafs, after which corn will be fure. Nothing of this kind is comprehended from 
one end of France to the other. 

As I fhall here take my leave of thefe Jandes, 1 may obferve, that fo far as they are’ 
covered with pines, they are not to be efteemed waftes; but, on the contrary, occupied | 
with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 15s. to 25s. an acre an- 
nualrevenue. Of the very extenfive tracts not fo employed, and which are to be pur. 
chafed at fo cheap a rate, they are among the molt improveable diltriéts in the king- 
a and might be made, at a very fmall expence, capable of fupporting immentfe flocks 
of fheep. , 

Cavignac to Pierre Brune.-—Many fandy waftes, with white marle under the 
whole. | 

To Cherfac.— Great waftes, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, and fhrube 
by oak; all greatly improveable. 

To Montlieu —Ditto. Many of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince of Soubife, who 
would not fell but only let them; the confequence has been, that no improvements have 
been wrought. | 

La Graule.—The waftes in this country are fold at 10 livres the journal, and lefs; 
fome better at 30 livres. ‘The journal hereis to the Englifh acre as ten to thirty-eight ; 
it confilts of ten carraux, each eighteen feet fquure. | 

NorMANDIE.—Valogne to Cherbourg.—Monf. Doumerc, of Paris, having bought of 
Monfieur, the King’s brother, three thoufand arpents, part of fourteen thoufand fold at 
the fame time, being parcel of an ancient but much negleéted foreft, has made an ime 
provement here, which fo far deferves attention, as it fhews the principles on which 
the French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture feven hundred vérges, 
which form his prefent farm, around a houfe for himfelf, and another for his bailiff, alt 
built, as well as many other edifices, in much too expenfive a manner; for thefe ere€tions 
alone coft 2500 louis d’or. Such unneceflary expenditures in building is generally fure 
to cripple the progrefs in much more neceflary matters. he firft bufinefs in the im- 
provement, was to grub up the wood; then to pare and burn; and manure with lime, 
burnt with the furz, fern, and-heath of the land; the ftone was brought from Valogne: 
as foon as it was cleared, it was fallowed the firft year for wheat. Such infatuation is 
hardly credible! A man, in commencing his operations in the midft of three thoufand 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe pafturage for cattle and fheep, begins with 
wheat ; the fais follies prevail every where: we have feen juft the fame courfe purfued 
in England, and prefcribed by writers. Such people think cattle and fheep of no im- 
portance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This wheat, limed at the rate per’ 
arpent, of feven or eight: tonneaux, of twenty-five boiffeau, each eighteen pots of two 
pints; four boiffeau of feed fown, and the crop forty boifleau. After this wheat — 

| | ve 
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‘five boiffeau of oats, the crop fotty. ‘Then barley, feed four boifieau, ~produce twenty 
to twenty-five boilleau. With this barley clover fown ; mown the firft year twice, and 
spafiured the fecond ; being then ploughed.for wheat, which 1s inferior to the original 
-crops; then oats and fallow.again. From all thefe crops it 1s fuffietenthy evident, that 
French farmers efteem corn, and net cattle, the proper {uppor: of a new improvement. 

The foil which has been thus reclaimed is on a ftone quarry in general; a friable fandy 
loam, covered with a ftreng fpontaneous growth (where not foref!) of furz, fern, and 
gn fome places, heath; mixed with much grafs, and even clover and millefolium; which, 
if properly flocked by-cattle, well fed in winter, would be of confiderable value in its 
prefent rough fate. | ) 

Though the methods purfued have not been calculated on the beft principles, yet 
there is certainly a confiderable degree of merit in the undertaking. Luft year’s crop 
-of wheat produced forty thoufand gerbs; and this year (1787) there is one piece of 

‘cats, of eighty verges, which gives twelve thoufand gerbs, at fifteen boifleau per hun- 

dred; each boifleau forty pounds, and the price at prefent 45/. ‘The prefent ftock, 
two hundred and feven wethers, ten horfes, twenty-one working oxen, ten cows, one 
‘bull, fix -young cattle, are certainly fine, for a {pot where, ten years ago, Monfieur 
Baillio, the bailiff, who has executed the whole, and who feems to be a truly excellent 
man, was ina hovel, with no other ftock than a dog. The whole improved would now 
Jet at 15 livres the verge, 2} to the arpent. : 

BretTaGne.—-Combonrg to Hédé.— Pals an immenfe wafte for a league, but to the 
left a dead level, boundlefs as the fea; high lands at one part, feemingly eight or ten 
leagues off. Every part which the road pafles has been under the plough, for the 
ridges are as diftinét as if made but laft year; and many ruined banks of hedges crofs 
it in various ways. ‘The {pontaneous growth, furz, ling, and fern; the foil good, and 
equal to valuable crops, in a proper management. The king has part, Monfieur Cha- 
teaubriant part, and other feigneurs alfo; but every body I talked with fays, it is good 
for nothing. Would to heaven I had one.thoufand acres of it at Bradfield! I would foon 
put that affertion to-the telt. 

Rennis.—TVhe wafte lands, which, in almoft every part of the province, extend for 
many leagues, are almoft every where to be bought, in any quantity, of the feigneurs, 
at 10/. the journal, which is to the Englhih acre as 47 to 38, with a fimall quit-rent per 
annum. | 

St. Brieux.-- Inquiring: here into the period of the cultivation which I every where 
remarked on the /indes of Bretagne, I was told, that it was no ancient culture, but 
common for peafants, who took them of-the feigneurs, to pare and burn, with the 
ecoubou; exhauft, and-then leave them-to nature; and this for forty, fafty, and fixty 
years back. Rented for ever at 20f/. to 30/. the journal. 

St. Nazaire.to Savanal.—\mmenfe bog marked on all the maps of Bretagne, and 
‘filling the fpace of many leagues, covered with vaft growth of bog-myrtle, and coarfe 

_grafles, three or four feet high; what a field for improvement, in a.climate that gives 
‘fuch a fpontaneous growth ! . | 
= To Nantes.--In ‘the Jandcs, which, ftrange to fay, extend to-within three miles of 
Nantes, there.was an improvement attempted fome years ago; four good houfes of 
{tone and flate are built, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled 
‘but all favage, and become almolt as rough as the reft; a few of .the banks have been 
planted. This may be the improvement 1 heard of afterwards.at Nantes, made by 
iome Englifhmien at the expence of a gentleman, and all the parties ruined. J in- 

-quued how the improvement had beeneffected: pareand.burn; wheat; rye; oats!!! _ 
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Phus it is for ever; the fame methods, the fame failures, the fame folly, snd the fame 
madnefs. When will men be wife enough to know that good grafs mult be had, if corn 
is the object, | | | | | 

_ Nantes. —T have now travelled round the vaft province of Bretagne, and may obferve,. 
that fo large'a praportion of it is wafte, as to be difficult to calculate ; I have paffed- 
tracts of land, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in extent, without any cultivas 
tion, and I-have heard of much more confiderable, even to fourteen leagues in leneth.. 
} have marked‘ one dittritt in the map, which contains fome hundred thoufand ‘acres: 
Three-fourths of the province are either wafte, or fo rough as to be nearly the fame 
thing. “This is the more furprifing, as here are fome of the firft markets in France ; 
that is to fay, fome of the moft confiderable commercial towns ; and every where the 
vicinity of the fea. Thefe enormous walles, which are faid to exceed two millions of 
arpents *, are found, as I have remarked, in my notes on the great road, within four 
miles of fuch a ciiy as Nantes: vaft diltricts are to be had on leafes, or rather preperty- 
for ever, on the payment of very flight fines. The foil 1s generally very improveable, 
I mean convertible to cvltivation, at a very finall expence, and with great facility; con- 
trary to the affertion of every body in the province, who have been fo ufed to fee it de- 
folate, that they cannot readily believe it capable of a better hufbandry than being burnt, 
exhaufted, and left to nature. The means of improving thefe waftes are abfolutely un- 
known in France, and not much better underftood in Englandg The profit of the un- 
dertaking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle of grafs— 
fheep—cattle—corn ; inftead of the common blunder, which puts the cart before the 
horfe (if I may ufe a vulgar proverb), will be found great and rapid. 

Anyou.—Turbilly.—In the journal part of this work, I have explained the motives: 
which carried me out of my road, to view the waftcs of this vicinity, and particularly 
the improvements of the late Marquis of Turbilly, defcribed at large in his Memoire fur- 
des Difrichemens, which has been fo often cited in almoft every language. 

‘The immenfe heaths, or /andes, are in general a fandy or gravelly loam; fome on a- 
gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a marley bottom, and others again, on imper- 
fet quarry ones: the fpontaneous growth would predominantly be every where foreft, | 
particularly of oak, if it were inclofed, and preferved from depredation. At prefent, 
it is wood browfe.t and ruined, fern, furz, broom, ling, &e. &c. In the defert ftate in 
which the whole country is lett at prefenr, the value is nothing elle but what it yields 
to a few cattle and fheep; not the hundredth part of what insight be kept, if any well 
regulated provifion were made tor their winter fupport. I pafled ten miles over thefe 
heaths 5 they wera, in fome direCtions, boundlefs to the view, and my guide affured 
me, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at ‘Tours, I was told 
of their extending much in that direction alfo. “lhe ciimate is good. ‘Vhere are many 
ftreams that pafs through thefe wales, which might be employed in irrigation, but no_ 
ufe whatever made of them; there are marl and clay under them for manure, and there - 
is every where tobe found plenty of pailurage, for the immediate {ummer ‘food of large 
flocks.—-In a word, there are all the materials for making a confiderable fortune—- 
except fkill and: knowledge. 

Such was the country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat.down, at an early pe- 
rrod of life, determining to-improve his eftate of three thoufand arpents in thefe deierts; . 
with all the neceflary activity of difpofition; every energy of mind; and that animated — 
love of laudable attempts, to give life and efficacy to the undertaking. Some meadows « 
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and plantations, which he made, fucceeded well, and remain; but, of all his improve. 
ments of the heaths, to the inconfiderable amount of about one hundred arpents, hardly 
ahy other traces are now’ to be feen, except from the more miferable and worn-out ap- 
pearance of the land; which, after cropping, was of courfe left in a much worfe con- 
dition than if it had never been touched. The fences are quite deftroyed, and the whole 
as much jade as before improvement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo 
common, indeed fo univerfal, among the improvers of wafte lands, and unexceptionably 
fo in France—that of improving merely for the purpofe of getting corn. Pyron, the 
labourer who worked in all the Marquis’s improvements, informed me, that he pared 
and burnt, which is the common pra@ice of all the country, and then took three craps 
of corn in fucceflion; that the firft was very good, the fecond not good, and the third 
good for nothing, that is, not above three times the feed: from that moment there was 
an end of improvement, it only crawled, during many years, to the amount of one hun- 
dred acres, whereas, if he had begun on right principles, he would in all probability 
have improved the three thoufand; and others copying his modes, the whole country 
might by this time have been under cultivation. It was reckoned a vatt effort in him to 
fold two hundred and fifty fheep, and this was the beft engine he had in his hands, but 
giving the fold for corn, it was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of two hundred and 
_ fifty fheep, the Marquis fhould have had five hundred the firft year, one thoufand the 
fecond, one thoufand fige hundred 'the third, and two thoufand the fourth; and all his 
paring, burning, manuring, folding, exexted.to xaife turnips (not their contemptible 
raves) to winter-feed them ; with fo much burning, folding, and eating off the turnips, 
the land would have been prepared for grafs, and when once you have good grafs, good 
corn is at your command. ‘Thus corn was the laft idea that fhould have entered his 
head.: inflead of which, like other French improvers, lie rufhed upon it at once—and 
from that inftant all was ruined. | 

The particular advantages of the fpot are confiderable, if ever an improver fhould 
are, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that are adapted to the foil and fitu- 
ation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that they are to be tilled with great 
eafe, offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, that run at prefent to waite in the vales. 
There are rich veins of white marl, with an under-{ftratum, in many places, of clay. 
There is a hill of fhell-fand, for improving the ftiffer foils and the moory bottoms. 
There is lime-ftone at the diftance of half a league, and plenty of peatto burn it. The 
_ Marquis of Galway’s father fpread fome of the fhell-fand on a fmail poor field, and had 
an immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent curé of. the parifh has 
tried the marl with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed,any other, would 
be abfolutely loft, if a fucceffion of corn crops were immediately to follow. It is this 
valuable under-ftratum of clay and marl which gives fuch a growth to wood. In pafl- 
ing from La Fleche to Turbilly, I was amazed, in fome [pots, at the contraft between the 
apparent anal of the furface foil, and the oaks fcattered about it; they are in general 
_ eaten up by cattle, yet the bark is clean and bright, and this year’s fhoots four and even 
five feet long. A common mode, and indeed the only one of attempting improvements 
here, ‘is to permit the peafants to pare and burn pieces of the heath, to take five crops 
in fucceflion, but to leave the {traw of the laft, to fence the piece around, and to fow 
whatever feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufually oak, for a copfe, which in this 
villaitiqus ‘way fucceeds well; but as fuch copfes are fenced with a ditch and bank only, 
and never any ‘hedge planted, they are prefently open and eaten. baie t, Bi tne 

Matni.—Guefelard.— The andes of Anjou extend over a great part of Maine alfo. 
—Here they told me, that the extent in that neighbourhood is hardly ia fixty 
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leagues in circumference with no great interruption of cultivation, The ac¢ount they 
give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for nothing but to produce wood, which # 
will do very well. The feigneurs fief it out for ever, in any quantity, at the rent of half 
a bufhel of oats an arpent (the buthel thirty pound of wheat), and fome at 10 /. to 20 f. 
The peafants pare‘and burn, and get a very fine crop of rye, then another poor crop of 
rye, and after that a miferable one of oats; reckoning in common that a burning will 
give juft three crops; after which the Jand is {tridly good for nothing, but is left to na. 
ture to recover itfelf. The price of paring and burning 30 livres per arpent. I can 
hardly record thefe inftances of barbarifm with tolerable patience without dealing exe- 
crations, not again{t a poor unenlightened peafantry, but againft a government poffef- 
fing in demefne immenfe tracts of thefe lands, without ever ordering any experiments 
to be made and publifhed, of the beft methods of improving them. But had it come 
into any fuch project, and had thofe experiments had French conductors, they would 
have been merely with a view of getting corn! corn! corn! 

To Le Mans.—Much of thele waftes here refemble the fands of Sologne; upon a dead 
level, and water {tanding in many places; yet the foil a fand; and in {pots even a rune 
ning one: it arifes from the fame circumftance which makes them produttive of oak 
timber, wherever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay and marl. 

BourBonnois.-— Moulins. —Three-fourths of the whole province wafte, or heath, or 
broom, or wood. | 

St. Pourgain.—As I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Auvergne, it 
will not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as that of Nevernois, 
ought, refpecting all the purpofes of improvement, to be deemed wafte. The culture 
that is carried on, without any exception, on the arable lands, is only fallowing for rye ; 
and, after two or three rounds, the land is fo exhaufted by this blefled fyftem, that it is 
left to weeds : broom is the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch acafe; and if the 
broom be left for a number of years it becomes a foreft. This rye-courfe produces the. 
landlord for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers) about 2s. 6d. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle, &c.; and at fuch rates a vaft proportion of 
the province is chiefly to be bought. Confidering that the lands are all inclofed; that 
wood enough is every where found; that the country is furnifhed with a fufficient quane 
tity of buildings ; that the roads are excellent ; that it enjoys a navigation to the capital ; 
that markets are good and prices high; that there is marl or clay under the fands and 
fandy gravels; that the climate is ore of the fineft in Europe; and the country highly 
pleafant and beautiful : when all thefe circumftances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eftablifh a great and profitable improvement ; 
but, as I muft again repeat it, the whole province appears waite to the eyes of an Englifh 
farmer. 

AUVERGNE.—Brioude.—The mountains in this neighbourhood too much cultivated; 
the earth is, by fuch means, wafhed away by ftorms, and torrents drive away every 
thing. | 

et ee ee Pare and burn old turf in thefe mountains. Great tracts 
burnt, exhaufted, and left to nature to recruit. 

To Thuytz.—Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible height; and 
is all by hand. In fome cafes earth is carried by hand in bafkets, to form the terraced 
beds that yield a difficult and fcanty crop, that is brought away on the back. Nothing 
could poffibly fupport fuch exertions but the whole being {mall properties; every pea- 
fant cultivates his own land. aa | fos 
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. Provance.~-Lour d’ Aigues.—The mountains here are all calcareous, yet they are, 
from a vicious culture and management, deftroyed and abandoned, and yield fubfiltence 
to a few.miferable goats and fheep only ; fuch mountains in the Vivarais, the Prefident 
remarks, are covered with fuperb chefnuts, that yield a good revenue ; — this country” 
would do equally well for them, as appears from the very fine ones*found in the park 
of Tour d’Aigues. The cutting of every bufh for burning the earth is the caufe; this 
{fpecies of culture loofens the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents; fo that all is 
wafhed into the rivers, and becomes the deftruction of the plains. The Durance, in its 
whole courfe of near 200 miles, has deftroyed on an average to the breadth of half a 
league. | 


General Obfervations. 


In the preceding notes mention is made of great tra€ts of country fo miferably culti- 
vated, that the whole would by a good Englifh farmer be confidered as wafte. This is 
particularly the cafe in Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Sologne, Bourbonnois, &c. 3 and it is 
this circumftance which reduces the general average produ of France to fo low a pitch, 
as appears in the chapter which treats of it, notwith{tanding the immenfe tract of twenty- 
eight millions of rich land, the products of which are of courfe very high. Here then 
ought to be the great effort of a new fyftem of government in France. The revolution 
has coft immenfe fums; and has occafioned a happy defalcation of the revenue, provided 
it be replaced wifely and equally on fome object of general confumption, and not on 
land: but the public burthens of the kingdom are fo heavy {proportioned to its con- | 
fumption and circulation) that every attention fhould be excrted to increafe and improve 
the contributing income; and this can in no way and by no methods be effected fo well 
and fo eafily as by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe waftes, which are fuch a 
difgrace to the old government. ‘The waftes alone are calculated in thefe-fheets at 
18,000,000 of Englifh acres; if to thefe we add the tracts in the above mentioned pro- 
vinces, which, though cultivated, are no more productive than waftes, and much of them, 
not of equal profit, we cannot reckon for the whole lefs than 40,000,000 of acres that 
are in a wafte {tate ; not abfolutcly unproductive, but which would admit of being ren- 
dered four, five, fix, and even ten times more fo than they are at prefent. This extent. 
is nearly equal to that of the kingdom of England; whence we may judge of the ime. 
menfe refources to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of France; and the: 
wifdom of the meafures of the National Affembly ought to be eltimated in proportion to- 
their exertions in this,refpect rather than inany other. If they givea ready, immediate, 
and abfolute right of inclofure; an exemption from all taxation whatever, for twenty-one. 

years; and by a wife fy{tem of impolts, the future pro{peét of not being too much burs 
thened ; if fuch be their encouragements in addition to the yreat ones already effected, . 
particularly in the abolition of tythes, they may expeét to fee in a few years great une 
dertakings on thefe defolate tracts. But the policy of a good government will not, in 
this. point, do the whole; it may encourage buildings, inclofures, manuring, and the ine. 
veftment of large capitals; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, as they have 
hitherto always been in France, failure, bankruptcy, and ruin will be the confequence, . 
and the lands after a few years left in a worfe {tate than they are in at prefent. The gos 
vernment fhould therefore not omit taking the neceflary fteps to have in{tru@tions well 
Aifinfed for the cultivation of thele.immentfe tracts of country; not in the fpirit of the- 
| 5 eye” He Olds 
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old * fyftem, by printing memoirs, which, if followed, probably would fpread more mif« 
chief than benefit, but by the exhibition of a farm in each confiderable diftrié, under a 
right management, and in that degree of perfection of culture which is applicable to the 
practice of all mankind, of the poor farmers as well as of rich ones; every other f{pecies 
of perfeCtion does well enough tor gentlemen to commend, but is not adapted for farmers 
to imitate. One large farm taken entirely from wafte in Bretagne, another in Anjou, 
a third in Sologne, a fourth in Bourbonnois, and a fifth in Guienne,; would be fuficient. 
If thefe farms were cultivated on right practical principles, on thofe of utterly difregard- 
ing corn till the ample fupport of fheep and cattle (but particularly the former) in win- 
ter, by means of green crops, and in fummer by grafles, gave fuch a command and fa 
cility of action, that whatever corn was then fown, would in its produte be worthy of 
the foil and climate of France, yielding ten for one on thefe waftes, inftead of five or 
fix for cne, the prefent average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this were done, 
I fay, the profit of fuch improvements would be equally great and durable; the prattice 
exhibited would take deep root in the refpective provinces ; and extenfive and {peedy 
improvements would be the confequence. By fuch-a policy, the National Affembly 
would prove themfelves genuine patriots; the kingdom would flourith; population, 
which at prefent is a burthen, would be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy ; and the con- 
fumption and circulation of thefe provinces increafing, would give a {pur to thofe of the 
whole fociety ; the weight of taxes would leffen as the bafis enlarged that fupported it : 
—in a word, every good effect would flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, 
that can add to the ma(s of national profperity, and sonlequenly the moft worthy the 
attention of an enlightened legiflature f. | 
Attempts have been made to improve thefe waftes, but always with ill fuccefs; I faw 
a neglected farm gone back nearly to its priftine ftate, not far from Nantes ; the Marquis 
of Turbilly’s in Anjou had no better fuccefs; and equal failures attended thofe that 
were tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux; and I heard of fome others, fimilar under- 
takings in different parts of the kingdom; but in general they were all equally unfuc- 
cefsful ; and no wonder, for all were conduéted on the fame plan, with no other objeét” 
in view than corn; but this is the leaft important of the produdts, as it hath been ob- 
ferved, that fhould be found on new improvements. A French writer {, who {peaks 
from 


* The edi exempting new improvements from taxation was in the right fpirit. Weare informed by 
Monf. Necker, that, from 1766 to 1784, no lefs than g50,coo arpents were declared defrichés. De L’? Ad- 
minifl. des. Fin. 8vo. T. ili. p. 233. There can be no doubt but the greater part of thefe are long fince 
abandoned again to nature. 1 never met with a fingle perfon in France who h:d half an idea of improving 
watte lands ; and 1 may add that of all other pratices in the agriculture of England, this is the leaft under- 
ftood. See my ‘¢ Obfervations on the prefent State of Walte Lands.” Svo. In regard to the excellent 
edi& above. mentioned, there occurs a proof of the grafs and confummate ignorance one meets with fo often 
in France on all agricultural fubje&ts. In the Cabter du Tiers Etat de Troyes, p. 38, they demand the abro- 
gation of this Edict as prejudicial to the nourifhment and multiplication of cattle. ‘Even the nobility of 
Cambray, Cahier, p. 19, are againft cultivating commons. The nobility of Pont-2 Mouffon, Cahier, p. 385 
declare, that the encouragement of inclofures and défrichemens is prejudicial to agriculture ; fhame on their 
folly! The clergy are wit r, for they demand that the poffeffors of waftes fhall either cultivate them them- 
felves, or let others that are willing on reafonable terms. Cahir de Melun & Moret, p. 223; and that all 
commons fhall be alienable forthe profperity of agriculture. Bayonne, Art. 51. And fome of the Tiers 
Etat alfo ; all commons to be divided. Cutentin MS. And new défrichémens to be exempted from all taxes 
for twenty years. Nimes, p. 1g. La Rochelle, Art. 17. MS. 48 8, 
fF At prefent (Auguit 1-93) we kuow what the blood-hound government of France have done for agric: 
culture; COMPLETELY ruined all that was good in it, - ee. 

t Experiences and Obfervations fur les Défrichemens. Par Monf. le Doffeur. Lamballe. 1775. 4to.’ 
p. 26, 28, 33. This gentleman tells us that paring and burning fhould be practied only on a ser am 
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from experience, as well as the Marquis of Turbilly, prefcribes this courfe; 1, dig, at 
the expence of 20 livres per arpent of 46,000 feet, in winter, and furnmer-fallow, with 
many ploughings and harrowings, for — 2, wheat — 3, oats — 4, fallow — 5, wheat — 
6, oats, &c. &c. This gentleman, who tells us he broke up and improved four hundred: 
and fifty arpents, has not explained how rea/improvement is to be nade without fheep- 
or cattle. Where is his winter food in this prepofterous courfe? If thefe four hundred: 
and fifty arpents be really improved, they have coft him five times more than they are: 
worth; but I fufpect they are—improved a fz Turbilly. It is mere romance to think of 
improving waltes profitably without a great flock of fheep. The ideas of French im- 
_ provers feem rooted in a contrary {pirit ; to the prefent moment, there is no other plan. 
than the old oneof corn. A publication of the year 1791, Memoire fur PUtilité du Dé- 
frichement des Terres de Caftlenau de Medoc, {peaks of the fame methods— déraciner— 
labourer— herfer— enfemencer—froment—feigle, p. 5. ‘The fame views in every part of 
the kingdom ; but when you inquire for cattle, you have, on fome hundreds of acres,. 
feven cows, three mares, four oxen, and no fheep!  (p..4.) : | 
As the fubje& is one of the moft effential in French agriculture, I will very briefly 
fketch the right principles on which alone wafte countries can be improved to profit. 
The rapid view which is pra€ticable for a traveller to take, will allow no more than an. 
outline; fully to explain the procefs would demand a diftin& treatife. 1, The build- 
ings, upon which fo much money is generally {fo ufelefsly employed, fhould, in a pri- 
vate undertaking, be adapted to that fized farm, which lets in the country molt advan-. 
tageoullys but in a public undertaking, they fhould be adapted to that fized farm which. 
is moft favourable to a beneficial cultivation of the foil; in the latter cafe from four hun-- 
dred to fix hundred acres. This attention to the fcale of the buildings flows from the 
plan of the improvement, which is that of letting the land in farms, as faft as it is well: 
improved and brought into the cultivation, in which it ought afterwards to remain. But. 
whatever the fize of the future farms may be, the ftricteft attention ought to be had to- 
keeping this part of the expenditure as low as poffible, it contributes little to the pro- 
ductivenefs of the land, except what arifes from convenient offices for cattle and fheep.. 
—2. The next obje& is to buy a large flock of fheep, to feed on the lands in their wafte 
ftate, that are to be improved ; five hundred would be a proper number to begin with... 
‘Thefe fheep fhould be, as nearly as poffible, fuch as the South Downs of England; of 
the French breeds, the moft profitable, and the belt to ptocure, would be thofe of Rou-. 
fillon. It is of more confequence to have a breed not tao large, and well-.clothed with: 
a fhort firm fleece, than larger or more expentive breeds. —3. The firft fummer fhould. 
be entirely employed in paring and burning, and cultivating at leaft one hundred acres. 
of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fheep and plough oxen. After the: 
_ turnip feafon # paft, the paring and burning to continue for rye, artificial graffes to be. 
fown with rye.— 4. Begin, as early in the {pring as poffible to pare and burn frefh wafte, . 
firft for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen or twenty acres, and then for two hundred acres of 
turnips, ‘The turnip land of laft year to be fown with oats, on three ploughings ;. and: 








foil, for in Bretagne the peafants get but two or three crops of corn by it; and if more, ntuch dung is re- 
* quifite, - But if they can have two crops of corn, cannot they have one-crop of turnips ?:. Gannot:they have: 
oxasa, which fems never to be in his contempia.ion, though almoft the only thing: ‘that ought to be in. 
‘view. De Serres knew better, he recommends paring and burning, defcribes the operation, and an{wers- 
the obje@tion of thelwho urged a fhorter continuance of the pront, by fhewing, that fuch cafes proceed: 
‘from iniproper miatiagement, and do not occur, if the laws of good tillege be purfued, avcusiver'&S au ree 
pofer. ‘te rhéatre ij * Agriculture, par D’ Olivier de Serres, 40, 1629. Pp. to yon: Le ee 
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with the oats, over fifty acres, clover-feed to be fown. After the turnip feafon is. paft, 
eontinue paring and burning for rye, as before. The labourers employed in the fummer 
on paring and burning, to work in the winter on ditching, for forming inclofures ; the 
banks to be planted with white thorn, and willows for making hurdles. This is fufficient. 
to {tate the leading principles of the undertaking. CGéconomiy in the execution demands 
that the labourers employed fhould have work conftantly; in furmer paring and bura- 
ing, and managing the hay and corn harveft; and in winter ditching, quarrying, if there: 
be lime-ftone on the premifes, for burning lime for manure, and if not, digging and: 
filling marl, or chalk, or other manures which may be found under the furtace. In. 
ike manner the number of mafons and carpenters fhould be fo regulated, in proportion: 
to the works, fo as to find conftant employment through the building feafon.. | 

The courfes of crops will explain the whole bufinefs of tillage. On the land pared: 
and burnt, and planted with potatoes in the {pring, the following rotation: 1, potatoes— 
2, oats —3, turnips—4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at midfummer: 1, tumips—- 
2, Oats-—43, turnips—4, oats or barley, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with rye in autumn: 1, rye—2, turnips— 
3, oats—4g, turnips—5, oats, and gra({s feeds for laying down. | 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with fheep, by hurdling, except the fmall quan-- 
tity that would be wanted for the plough oxen. 

All the graffes to be mown the firft year for hay, and then paftured by fheep, for two,. 
three,gour, or more years, according to circuinftances. When they wear out,. or be-- 
tray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up with a certainty of yield- 
ing grain in plenty, but no two crops of white corn ever to be fown in fucceffion: by: 
white corn is underftood wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, effectual method of improving heaths,. is by grubbing 
up the plants that grow {pontaneoufly, and {preading lime upon the wafte without any 
tillage, fowing grafs feeds and covering them by the fheep-fold: it is furprifing what a. 
change is thus effected at the {malleft poffible expence; foils apparently miferable, have- 
been made at once worth the rent of 208. per acre.. . 

It isnot poffible to give more than an outline in fuch a fketch as this; variations, .arif- 
ing from a difference of foil, will occur, which, though not confiderable, mult be marked: 
with care, or ufelefs expences will often be incurred. The method jult hinted at.is- 
particularly applicable upon thofe waftes, which are in culture fterile, from abounding. 
with the vitriolic acid ; the cafe of many in Bretagne; where pudding {tone is found in: 
fome diftri€ts at fix to eight inches under the furface: cultivation on fuch by the plough. 
may be fo tedious and expenfive, that the mere paring and burning, and application of 
calcareous manure, lime or marl, with grafs feeds and fold, as above-mentioned,.would. 
be much the beft improvement, as I have myfelf experienced in.a country more vitri-- 
olic and fterile than any waftes I faw in Bretagne. | 

The progrefs of the flock.of fheep will, by its procreation, fhew what may. be the 
given progrefs of fuch an improvement, providing turnips in the proportion of one acre: 
to five fheep, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and fuppofing the loffes 
upon a flock to be five per cent. 7 

If the breed of fheep be good, all the ewes fhould. be faved for increafing ftock,. and: 
the weathers fhould be kept until two years old.and paft, fold tat-at frem two. to three: 
years. On fucha plan a-flock increafes rapidly, perhaps more fo ghan the capital ‘em- 
ployed... But the conductor of fuch an undertaking would of courfe proportion, his 
flock to his money, fo that all the works might be conftantly.going on,. without ftop,or- 
a. 8 : 12: | “break 3. 
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break ; to effect which, would demand no inconfiderable forefight an] knowledge of 
the bufincis. = o a oe - . 
_ By the plan of letting the lands, as foon as brought ‘nto complete cultivation, the 
‘capital employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utmoft force and advantage 
“in fpreading the improvement over the greateft poflible breadth of watte. If the lands 
were ali to be kept accumulating into. one farm, it would grow too vat to be managed 
avith profit; but, by letting, the principal attention, exertion, and force of capital would 
be always employed where moft wanted and moft ufeful ; and it is hardly to be believed 
by thofe not accuftomed to fuch obfervations and inquiries, how great a tract of country 
might, in twenty years, be improved. , 

Planting colonies of foreigners upon waftes, has been a favourite method purfued in 
feveral countries, particularly in Spain and in Ruffia; fuch fpeculations have rarely an- 
{wered the immenfe expences beftowed upon them. ‘The lands are ufually but half im. 
proved ; the hufbandry introduced is almoft fure to be bad; and the Jealqely with which 
the new fettlers are viewed bythe natives, prevents their practice from ever being imitated. 
Such a mode of improvement as is here {ketched would be infinitely more beneficial ; 
-what was done would be well done, all-would be executed by natives, for the only 
foreigner employed in the bufinefs fhould be the director. There would be no proba- 
bility of the improvement not being durable and {preading widely, for the landg not being 
Jet until the cultivation was completely in train, the profit as well as the method would 
be feen by every one. 

By executing the improvement of a waite on thefe principles, ten thoufand pounds 
would have an infinitely greater effect than an hundred thouland expended in any other 
method: in the German colonies, eftablifhed in the Siera Morena in Spain, and i os . 
rious others in different parts of Europe, much attention has been paid to the efta™ | ‘ 
ing of little farms only. -I do not want to view fuch, to know that the improveng® wis 
beggarly, and the hufbandry contemptible: no wafte can be really improved, &hd to 
the beft advantage, but by means of the fheep, powerfully applied; all other methods 
are coftly, flow, and of weak effect; but no little farmer can have a ftock fufficient. ‘This 
paltry idea, of eftablifhing nothing but little farms, is the refult of moft impolitical ideas 
refpeCting population, which ought never to be the objet of a moment’s attention. If 
it exift idle, or beyond the proportion of employment, it is the fource of poverty and 
wretchednefs ; it is valuable only in proportion to regular and active employment; find 
that employment, and you will have an induftrieus active population in {pite of every 
obftacle. But fmall farms and little divifible properties, increafing the people without 
increafing employment, has no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and 
to diffeminate modes of hufbandry calculated to exhault the land, and keep its culti- 
yatorsin mifery. This is not theory but fact, of which almoft every province in France 
abounds with glaring inftances. But of this more in another chapter. —, 

There is another fort of wafte land, that abounds alfo very much in France, I mean 
amarfhes: it is afferted, that there are from 1,200,0c0 tu 1,500,000 * arpents of them 
in France. The improvement of thefe is vaftly more expenfive and more difficult than 
that of /andes, heaths, moors, &c. ‘The drains demanded for them require a confider- 
able capital. ‘Thefe ought to be converted to meadow and rich pafture, by means of 
draining. Where they admit it, the cheapeit improvement of fuch is by irrigation; the 
general drainage of great marthes, if not trulted by the aflemblies of the departments to 


_* Rapport da Comité D Agriculture, tc. 7 Fev. 1790, par M. de Lamerville, deputé de Berri, p. 3. De la 
MNeeeffité d’occuper.tous les gros Ouvricrs, 1798, par M. Boncerf, PB. | ol . 
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the conduc of fome one able director, fhould be done by commiffion ; by conttituting a. 
company as in Engiand, and paying the expence by a tax on the lands drained. If the 
rage for {mall farms continue, thefe marfhes, in proportion as the foil is boggy, will ad- 
mit of being divided into {mall portions, that is of thirty to fixty arpents, but it fhould be 
under an abfolute prohibition of the plough. ‘The bog, which I faw in pafling from 
Auvergnac to Nantes, and which feems from its appearance on the map of Bretagne, to 
be of a vaft extent, is highly fufceptible of improvement, and every acre of it might be 
converted into rich meadow. : | 


Cuap. XXVIT.—Of Coals in France. 


Limousin.— Limoges.—I was here affured that a vein of coal has been found at the 
depth only of twelve yards, which is feventeen feet thick, but it is no where ufed, either 
in houfes or in manutactures; the iron forges are all worked with charcoal. If this is. 
fa&t, what a waft of capital it proves! 

FLanpbers.— Valenciennes. —There are mines worked here. The manco of two hun- 
dred and forty pounds fells for 23 /. g den. and the worft of all at 12) f.; the largeft of 
allat 35 /. and 36/. ; they are more abundant at Mons. Wood is burnt here at the inns, 
and all the better private houfes, but the poor burn coal: the mines they fay, are feven. 
hundred feet deep ; the coal is drawn up by four horfes; they have four {team engines. 

Lille. — Coals, the raziere,. 3 livres. | 

Dunkirk.—Englifh, the raziere of three hundred pound, 8 livres. Thefe are burnt 
in every houle in the town, and are one-third cheaper than wood: there is a canal to 
to the coal pits at Valenciennes, but the diitance too great, and locks too numerous and 
expenfive to rival the import from England. | 

Bethune.— Pits within a few leagues. Price here 44/: to 46/. the raziere, which, I 
have been told, holds about nine Englifh pecks, but the raziere of St. Omers holds one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds of wheat. | 

Rouen.— The boiffeau of twenty-two pots, each two bottles, 3 livres 10. | 

Ifgny.—A mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at 14/. 1 liard. the boiffeau of: 
ninety pounds to one hundred pounds. | 

Carentan.— Coals of the country only for blackfmiths, 14 / the boifleau of eighty 
pounds dry at the mine, but wet are ninety pounds or one hundred pounds :. they are 
not half fo good as what is brought from England. » te 

Cherbourg.—\n the manuiaCure of blown plate glafs, a great quantity: of Newcaftle 
coal is burnt; thirteen keel, or one hundred and three chaldrons coit, all Englifh charges 
included, about 7500 livres ;. the French duty 3600 livres; and port charges, &c. thake 
itin all about 11,000 ‘ivres, which being near 51. a chaldron feems an enormous price, 
at which to buy ‘uel for a manufacture.. The coals of the Cotentin, they fay here, are 
good for nothing. | = 

Granville. Vhe blackfmiths burn Guernfey coals.. wv A 

Auray.—}\nglifh coals 3 livres the boiffeau of about three Englifh pecks, which the 
blackfmiths u.fe for particular purpofes. _ 

Nantes. —-Krench coal 300 livres the twenty-one barriques, each double wines 
meafure, or four hundred and eighty pints, but one barrique of Englith is worth two of it. 

..di.coal. mine worked by a Monf. Jarry, at Langein, five leagues from Nantes. . Ano-._ 
ther at Montrelais, near Ingrande; and at St. George, near Saumer. ‘he French, 
egalg uled in the tvuadry, near this city, come to 34 livres the two thoufand ar 
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La Fleche—Price 16/f. the boiffeau, of thirty pounds, wheat; they are from 

Angers. ee | . | 

| Rouen.—Mont Scannegatty works the common borer witha windlafs in boring deep 
for coals, for which purpofe he has been employed by government: he fhewed me the 
tiodel of one made at Paris, three hundred feet long, with this he has bored one hun- 
dred and fixty feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident; his objeétion to fhafts is 
the water rifing, he would ufe fhafts until he comes to water, but after that muft bore. 
He fays the badnefs of the coal in the mine near Cherbourg, arifes merely from being 
ill worked; they have got at prefent only to the furface coal, inftead of piercing through 
the bed. M.Scannegatty afferts the confumption of Englifh coals in the generality of 
Rouen to be two millions a year. The price is 40 livres for fix and a half barriques, 
each barrique one hundred and fifty pounds, or nine hundred and feventy-five pounds, 
or about 8e livres a ton. 

Elbaeuf. —Confumes 200,000 livres a year in Englifh coals. 

Nangis.—Brought from Berri. Price 4 livres the Englifh bufhel. 

Lorraing.—Pont-a-Mouffon— From Sarbruck 18 livres the thoufand pounds. At 
the mine 5 livres. : 

ALsace.—Befort.—Price at the mine, four leagues from this place, 12/- the hun- 
dred pounds; here 16/. They are ufed only by blackfmiths. 

Bevurcocne.—Chagny.—Coals from Mont Cenis; at the mine 6 livres the wine 
gueu—here to livres. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

“Mont Cenis.—At the mine a ban 10 f. It is remarkable, that at the inn here and at 
every houfe, except thofe of the common workman, wood is burnt : which fhews the ab- 
furd prejudices of the French in favour of that fuel, in {pite of price. 

Boursonnois.—Moulins.—Price 30/. the bachole, of which four makes a poincon. 

AUVERGNE.—Clermont.—Price 10 livres the raze of two feet two inches, by one 
foot fix inches, and nine inches deep. Ufed only in ftoves or by black{miths, they are 
from Brioude. 

| Brioude.—The raze, of one hundred and fifty pounds, 16. but the beft is 20/. 

Fix.—The carton of fifty pound 14 /. , 

Vivarais.— Cofleros.—The quintal 50 /- 

Thuytz.—The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine which I 
spaffed in the vale ; itisa ftone coal; the price 7/. the hundred pounds. 

DavuPHine’.— Montélimart.—Large coal t livre 15 /. the one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds ; {mall, for blackfmiths and manufacturers, 22 /. the one hundred and fifty-five 
gounds. The mine is at Givors near Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon; there 
is a canal to Vienne, but with a toll. oak, made of coal, for melting, 5/ the 

uintal. | 
* — Latte.—Coals 3 livres the meafure of about fix pecks; none ufed by blacke 
Smith , 
 Provence.—TJour d° Aigues.—Price 49 f. the quintal. 16 f. or 18 /. at Aix. At the 
anines three leagues from Aix, 5 - : ; 
_- Marfeille.—Coals from Givors in Dauphiné near Lyon, 33 / for two hundred and 
ten pounds, of Faveau in Provence, 40 f. to 24 /. for three hundred pounds. Of Valdonne 
41 f. ditto ; ‘ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42/ to 4g/. on 
board the fhip, for two hundred and ten pounds ; on fhore 60/. for one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, | | | : 
on Lyon- 
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' Lyonnots.—Lyon.—Coals 30 /. the one hundred and thirty pounds. The mines are 
fix leagues off, price there 24./- for one hundred and fixty pounds: there isa canal from 
the pits to the Rhone. | _ : | , 
The want of wgour in working the coal-mines in France, isto be attributed to two _ 
caufes; 1. the price of wood has not rifen fufficiently to force this branch of induftry; © 
and, 2. the want of capital which affects every thing in that kingdom, prevents exertions 
being made with the neceflary animation. But thefe evils will correct themfelves; the 
gradual rife in the price of wood, which fo far from being an evil, as it is univerfally 
thought in France, is only a proof of national improvement, will by degrees force the 
confumption of coals; and when thefe are in the neceflary demand, they will be pro- 
duced in gfeater quantities. et 


Cuap. XXVIII.—Woods, Fore/ts, Timber, and Planting, in France. 


Pyrennées.—A confiderable proportion of thefe mountains is under wood, and a 
much larger has been ; for the deftruction of them making every day is not credible to 
thofe who have not viewed them. Paffed frequently through feveral woods near Bag- 
nere de Luchon, in which the woodmen were at work, riving and cutting beech f{taves for 
cafks; I was fhocked to fee the deftruction they made, which could not have been more 
wafteful or lavifh if they had been in the midft of an American foreft. sLarge and 
beautiful beeches are cut off, three, four, and five feet high, and thofe noble ftumps left 
to rot; whole trees, which on trial would not rive well, left for years, and now rotting 
untouched: and in working thofe we faw, nothing but clean cuts taken, three or four 
feet perhaps in fifty, and the reft left on the ground in the fame confufion in which it 
fell, The deftruction fo general in this noble foreft of Lartigues, that it is almoft de-. 
{troyed ; there is no young growth for fucceffion ; and in ten or twelve years it will be 
a bare mountain with a few miferable fhrubs browzed by goats and other cattle. In 
fome tracts which I paffed, at a few leagues diftance towards the walks of the Spanifh - 
flocks, there are fome forefts deftroyed in fuch a fhameful manner, that to a perfon, from 
a country where wood is of any value, muft appear incredible ; feveral {cores of acres 
fo utterly deftroyed that not a tree remains ftanding ; yet the whole a foreft of ftumps, 
three, four, and fix feet high, melancholy and fhocking to behold. The torrents every 
where roll down as'‘much wood as ftone, and prefent a fpeCtacle of fimilar ruin; the 
roads are formed of fragments of trees, and are guarded again({t the precipices by whole 
ones laid and left to rot; you no where pafs many yards without thrufting your cane 
into bodies, rotten, or rotting ; all is ruin, wafte, and defolation; and-the very appears 
ance one would fuppofe a wood to carry, in which a foreign enemy had, with the moft 
wanton malice, deftroyed every thing. ee 

Thefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the parifhes, upon whiclt 
every inhabitant aflumes the right, and praétifes the rage of depredation. So carelefs 
of the interefts of pofterity, or rather fo inflamed alan every idea but that of the pre- 
fent moment, that, in the general opinion, there will be an undoubted fcarcity in thirty 
years, amidit what have been, and yet are, in fome diftriéts very noble forefts. The — 
communities fometimes fell woods; an inftance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Lu- 
chon fold a fall for 14,000 livres, but worth, it is faid, 35,000 livres, in which fome pile — 
fering might take place ; this was to pay their fhare of the new bathing-houfe. Isit 
pofiible that fach a recital can be given of a country that imports pot-afh from the dif. 
tance of two thoufand miles ? «f 
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The number of faw mills in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is confiderable; they 
are of avery cheap and fimple conftruction, but exceedingly incomplete, having no me- 
chanical contrivance for britiging the tree to the faw, a man conftantly doing it by prefling 
with his foot on the cogged wheel. | 0 | 

Lancuepoc.— Lune/.—At the Palais Royal mn there is one among many ftables 
which is covered by twelve large beams, fixteen or eighteen inches fquare, and forty- 
five feet long. * The whole country is at prefent guafi fuch trees as thefe, denuded. 

Gascocne.— S/. Palais to Anfpan.—An oak here {fells for 30 livres, which would in 
England fell for 4§s. to sos. | 

Iste or France.—Licurfaint.—In the royal foreft of Senars, the oak copfes are cut 
every twenty years, and fell at 600 livres the arpent (the cord of wood felling at Paris, 
at 50 livres’, which makes 30 livres a year, but from this carriage is to be deducted, and 
there will remain about a louis d’or. 

Liancourt.— Woods here form a confiderable portion of the whole country. ‘They 
are in general cut at twelve years growth, but in fome parts at fifteen and twenty; they 
fellat twelveyears from roolivres to 20olivresthe arpent (about oneacre and a quarter): at 
150 livres, it may be called 12 livres per ann.; as they are on the pooreft land this is much 
more confiderable than the fame land would Jet for, but it is much inferior to what the 
produét of the fame lands would be under a tolerable fyftem of cultivation. The quan- 
tity of foreft fpread over the country, in almoft every dire€tion, makes timber cheap: 
oak, afh, and elm fell at 30 /. the cubical foot, a larger foot than that of England. The 
poorett family 60 livres a year in wood. 

Clermont.— Near this place, in the foreft of la Neuville eu Haye, belonging to the 
king, there isan undertaking now (1787) going forward, which does honour to go- 
vernment: it isa plantation of oak for tmber. The land is inclofed with pales, wired 
to the rails in the French manner, inftead of nailing: the land is all trenched two feet 
deep, for which the workmen are paid according to the foil, 20/. to 4o/. the fquare 
perch of twenty-two feet, and they earn about 22 /. a day: asit was an old foreft where 
they work, there are many roots, for extracting which they are allowed fomething more. 
The foil in general is a good light loain, except in fome parts on a pure white fand. 
The whole expence by contra& (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies, 
and hoeing twice a year, for five years, is 300 livres the arpent, of about one acre anda 
quarter. The fence is 3 livres the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafure: 
fixty arpents are done, and they are ftill at work. I viewed the oaks with pleafure; they 
are moft of them remarkably fine; they thrive well and are very healthy; fome are five 
years old from the feed, and others five years old from tranfplanting ; the plants then 
three years old : thefe are the largett, but not more fo than three years’ difference in age 
ought to make them; they arein rows at about four feet. There is alfo a fmall inclo- 
fure of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines (pinus maritimus,) fown four years paft, which are 
now five feet high, which is a vaft growth. The only enemy which the oaks have hi- 
therto met with is the cock-chaffer grub, which has killed fome. 

. Dugny.—Monf. Cretté de Paluel has planted many thoufands of the poplar with fuc- 

cefs, and has cut them when only twelve years old, large enough for building. Several 
of his farming offices, very well and fubftantially built, are of this wood, ereéted twelve 
years ago: and the timbers are now as found as at the time of ufing ; but he has found 
that when expofed to the weather it does not laft. : A 

NorMaAnbrE.—Don.— The feat of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of the cele- 
brated controleur-general. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which nothing is fo 
xematkable as the fuperiority of the larch to every other plant. _ 
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Falaife.—Woods at twelve years growth, pay 8 to 10 louis an acre, or 22 livres a 
ear. | | ae 
2 racine he larch and Weymouth pine of eighteen years growth, have thriven 
beyond any thing. I meafured a larch of that age, three feet fix inches in circumference, 
at five feet from the ground; and a Weymouth two inches larger. Woods through. 
out Normandy, on an average, pay 20 livres the Norman acre (10s. Gd. per Englifh 

acre). # a 

- La Roche-Guyon.—There is nothing in this country that pays better than plantations 
of willows for yielding vine props. ‘lhe Duchefs D’Inville has a piece of three and a 
half arpents, which yields 400 livres a year, by being cut evcry third year. New ones 
are fet as the old wear out; the heads are cropped at three years old, and the great 
~produdt is from nine to eighteen years of age. Lombardy poplars planted by the pre- 
fent Duchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 11 livres each, ftandfg only fix 
feet afunder: it would be ufelefs to apply calculation to this fact, to fee what the aereable 
produce would be; for if a man had a few acres to fell every year, he would be able to 
get no more than the price of avery bad fire wood, not faleable tilf after every better 
fort ina country was confumed. Could a demand be found the profit would be enor- 
mous. They grow on the level of the Seine. ‘They are cut into boards ten inches wide, 
which fell at 2 / the foot. 

Isnx oF FRancE.—Calumiers.—Woods at nine years growth, worth 180 livres the 
arpent (gl. the Englifh acre). 

CHampaGnge.—Vareuil.—At twenty years growth, worth 300 livres the arpent 
(rol. tos. per Englifh acre), at one and a half or two leagues from the Marne, but if furs 
ther, 4 livres per arpent per annum dedudtion. 

Epernay.—It is poffible to go from hence to Alface, with no great interruption, through 
foreft all the way. 

Loraine.—Braban.— Woods are cut at twenty years growth, and the produce 12 
livres per arpent per annum (18s. 4d. per Englith acre). 

Metz.— Woods cut at twenty to twenty-five years growth, 120 livres the journal. 

Luneville.—Woods cut at twenty-five or thirty years growth, from 40 livres te 
100 livres net the journal, one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Englifh yards. 

FrRaNcHE ComTe’.—Be/angon.—Cut at twenty-five years growth, and yields 150 
livres to 200 livres the cutting, or 8 livres per annum per arpent; near the forges of the 
city, to 300 livres (tol. ros. per Englifh acre). | 
_ Orchamps.—A little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, each 8 
livres in a year at one fire. | 

BourcoGNe.— Auxonne.—Pafs a wood felled and corded, twelve cords per Englith 
acre; the cord eight feet by four feet, and two high; and the price 8 livres. A little 
aubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 livresa year one fire. It would coft a poor 
family 80 livres a year, if they bought fairly all they burn. Calculate : 


Four millions of families, at one cord, and at ten per acre, 400,000 acres, 

Cut at twenty years, - - - - 8,000,000 

At twocords, - = - - S 16,000,000 
Atthree ditto, ~~ - - ° - 24,000,000 


Dijon.—Confumption of one fire, five or fix meu/ for the poor, the maul four feet 
cubical. Of the whole town of twenty-four thoufand people, forty thodfand meul. 
Beft oak timber, 3 livres the cubical foot. Inferior to 20/, Elm dearer thamoak; ufed | 
for wheel carriages only, “Pine one-third cheaper. ; 
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‘Bourponnois.—-Moulins—Copfes cut at fifteen years growth, and {fell at go livres 
the arpent, of forty-eight thoufand three hundred and ee hae feet; no expence ex- 
ceptcutting. Oak timber, 18 / to 20/ the cubical foot. Planks of nine, ten, and 
eleven inches wide, 45 livres to 60 livres the hundred toife (fix feet), Sinch thick. 
Laths 14 f: the faggot, of fifty-two, and five feet long. ed. wah we 
AUVERGNE.—Riom-—One fire, and a very poor one, 8olivres,ifbought. © 
—* Clermont.—A poor family, to {teal none, muft,have ten cord, or 60 livres, and 
charcoal to the amount of 15 livres; but in general they fteal, or colleé& as well as 
they can. | — 
Re TT to Thuytz.—Great woods of pines in thefe mountains, with 
faw-mills for cutting them. | 3 
Daupnine’.— Lortol.—Oak 12 /. the hundred pound. 7 
Provence.— Tour a’ Aigues.— Wood thrives greatly in this country. The Prefident 
has agreat many oaks, and fome of a vaft fize; alfo black poplar and beech. One by 
the farm-Roufe, thirteen feet eleven inches, French, in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground, and eighty feet high. Here alfo are ever-green oaks, five hundred years 
old. He has platanus of a vaft growth, in twenty-five years, and the morus papyrifera, 
of a great fize. The pooreft family in this country confumes fixty quintals of wood a 
year, ftolen or bought; generally the former. A bourgeoife, that has foup every day 
at one fire, one hundred and fifty quintals. 
Fréjus to Efrelles.—The pines, &c. in thefe mountains, hacked, plundered, and de-. 
ftroyed, almoft as wantonly as in the_Pyrennees: and fpots every where burnt by the 
fhepherds, though prohibited, in order to procure herbage for their flocks. | 


Price of Wood and Charcoal, &Fc. Price per 

Paris load 

; . of t4o i 
1787.—LIMOoUSIN.-—Limoges.—Charcoal 30/. the quintal. iw 


Ancoumois. —Verteuil.—Cord of wood 10 livres near a navigation ; 3 livres at 
a diftance. 
Isnz oy France.—Montgeron.—Cord 44 livres. 
Firanpbers.—Lille.—Ditto 60 livres. 
Dunkirk.—Ditto 60 livres the load of one hundred meafures. 
1788.—-NORMANDY.—Caen—Charcoal 20/ the raziere, of forty pound of 
wheat. | | 
Cord of beech wood, fix feet long, four broad, and fourhigh, 24 livres, = 36 
+ Other woods 18 livres to 20 livres, “ - ae a 27 
_., Faggots of three and a half feet round, and five feet long, with large wood in 
them, 60 livres to 80 livres per hundred. | 
BreTAGNe.—Rennes.—Cord eight feet long, four high, and two and a half 
‘broad, 15 livres to 17 livres, - - : 23° 
; Landernau.—Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 24 livres, 42 
_ L’Orient.--Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 20 livre, 3. 
» dduray.— Charcoal 3 livres the barrique. Iron 5/ the pound. A horfe fhoe 


wf. ; | : 
i cattidianntion’ of wood, 28 liyres,. - e eo) gg 
_ Nantes.—Ditto 30 livres to 36 livres, 37. 


ae iron 280 livres the thoufand pound, Hemp 50 livres the hundred 
to. . | , ee, igi ; | | | | 
Bee ts | — Ancenis. 
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ae Sina + Price} 
tees : Se | Peel ot 
nee - Sisto of $9 if 
a Veo | 
Aiovite Cord": 24 igen ee : | = 42 
Anjou. —Angers.—Cord sent feet ieae: four feet high, and four broad : a dou- eee 
aa cord, 40 livres. - o 42 
gots 18 livres to 24 livres the hundred. nr re 
re Fleche.—Cord 16 livres to 21 livres, - - = 89 
Charcoal 70 livres to 80 livres the forty-two barriques. — 
MAINE. —Gurfeclard. — he cord, a feet by 3: feet, an 3h high, of pine, 6 es: 
livres, "Ne - 12 
Ditto of oak, 14 livres, - - | - 26 
Normanpy.—Gacé.—Charcoal 52/. the barrique. Iron 2 F livres the busied 
pound, or 1 liard lefs that 5/ the pounds They charge 8/ the pound for heavy 
work, and 32/. for fhoeing a horfe. | an 
Elbauf. —The cord eight feet by four feet, and 23 high, 24 livres, - - 42. 
La Roche Guyon.—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 30 livres, — 32. 
Istz or France.—Nangis.—Cord twelve feet by four feet, and four high: =" 
price 24 livres to 28 livres, 18 
Cuampacne.— Mareuil.—Cord eight feet long, five fet high, and three feet, : 
feven inches broad, fells, oak 36 livres, 4n 
White woods 24 livres, - - - ‘5 2 25. 
Charcoal 50/. the tonneaux, of two hundred pints of Paris (quarts). ne 
Epernay.—The cord 40 livres, - . » 40 
St. Menehoud.—-Cord eight feet by four feet, and 33 aches: 18 livres 10f- ; 
the town 19 livres; but twenty-five years ago it was 7 livres to ten feet, - 24 
Lorraine.—Braban.—Cord eigat feet by four feet, oe four high, Is 9 
livres, 20. 
Mar-le-Tour. —Cord eight feet by ae feet, ahd four high, is 16 evens ; the belt | 
21 livres, 20° 
Metz. ”_ Charcoal 30f fhe fack : éord eight fect by four feet, and fur high j is: = 
32 livres; of beach and nore 35. 
Of oak, 22 livres, 3 24 
Pont al Cat aah ‘eight feet by four fect, and 4 fais : in ibe 16 livres “ee 
10/. : : : ; 4h 
In the foreft 12 livres. by ee aes 
Nancy. —Cord floated oak 20 livres; other forts 23 livres, - - 28 
Not floated oak 26 livres; beech and hornbeam 34 livres, “ = 37 
Luneville.—-Cord eight feet by: four ee and four high: now 24 livres to 28 ~ 
livres. : 
Beech, . - - - . i -~ 28° 
Oak 22 livres to 23 livres, 234 
: ircnpaseatitaathe staat — Cord fix feet by fix feet, and three high ’ price 37 | 
vres, si, 8. 
Schele flat.—Cord fix feet by fix feet, and three high ; price 24. — ‘, - 3e 
Ye.—Cord eight et by sd feet, and four high 5, 3 price 19 livres, yet ue as 
ion forges, aeaeermees 
« = Beaie fold Gx feet by: fix Ret, aad fix high eos 
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Price per 
| Parts load 
i tee he of 140 ft. 
Faancur Comre’.—Be/angon.—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, liv. 
floated, 16 livres 10/- - - = - - 18 
Not floated, 25 livres, - 7 7 - a at 
—Orchamps.—Iron ; all ufed by blackfmiths ; is of the country; 5/. the pound. 
Charcoal only ufed in making it, at 40 livres the load of four horfes, about fiftyo- 
fixty bufhels ; there are forges fpread over the whole country : one within thre 
leagues, which, with its furnace, ufes fifty loads of wood per diem. Shoeing : 
horfe 40f- | : 
Dijon.—Cord 74 feet by four feet, and 43 high, at 26 livres the mceul, a cube 


of four feet, and the price 13 livres, - - - i: 
Price of carriage 20f. per thoufand pound for each league. 
Chagny.—Meceul, cube of four feet, 13 livres to 16 livres, - 


ae tier of wheels 7/. the pound and 8/ for the nails. Price of iron 5, 
a hiard. | : : 
Moulins.—-Cord, two to a coche, 30 livres. Charcoal 33/ to 3/. the Englifh © 
peck. Iron: liard under sf per pound. Caft ditto 3/ a 
Clermont.—Cord three teet eleven inches, by feven feet four inches circumfe- 
rence; price 6 livres, about one-fourth of a Paris cord,. - - - 24 
Charcoal 2/. the pound. | 
Fix.—ITron 54/. the pound. 
Montélimart.— Charcoal s/f. the hundred pound. 
Pierre Latte.— Wood 20/. the hundred pound. 
Avignon.— Wood 18/. to 20/: the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 livres the hun- 
dred pound. 
_ Lour a’ Aigues.—Charcoal 45/. the hundred pound. 
" eee cae 3 livres 17/: for three hundred pound, and 8/. carriage from 
the fhip. 
In winter the fame, 5 livres. Charcoal, by fhipping, 50/- the quintal, one hundred 
and twenty pound; by land 70/- | 
— Lyon. —Oak, the mceul, three feet eight inches fquare, 23 livres. 
General average, - - - - - 30 
To thefe data may be here added, that the woods and forefts of the kingdom amount 
to 19,850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 14s. an 
acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of one hundred and forty cubi- 
cal feet, is 30 livres. | 
The price of wood has rifen confiderably in France. Price of the lignier, equal to 
two Paris voies, at Bourg, in Brefle. 


In 1688, - - 3, liv. of 
- 1718, - - 3 +12 
1748, - 7 10 
1778, ~ - 9 om 


a 1789, - - 21 of : 

The fcarcity 6f wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at feaft an 
hundred pens during the laft ten years: almoft all the cahiers complain heavily of it, and 
in that of the clergy of Meaux, they call it a real calamity, ‘There is hardly a fociety of 


4 


* Obfervations fur P Agriculture, par Ma. Varenne de Fenille. 8vo. p. 141. | | 
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agriculture in the kingdom, that has not offered premiums for memoirs that fhould ex. 
ah the caufes of fuch an alarming want, and point out the belt means of remedying — 
it. The opinion is univerfal; I have met but one mind upon the topic, which, confider- 
ing the talents for political ceconomy, furprifed me a good deal; for I muft declare 
myfelf of a diretly contrary opinion, and venture to affert, that the price of wood is too 
low in France; that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done; and that all 
ideas of encouraging plantations, to prevent a further rife, are ignorant and mifchievous, 
and founded in a total mifconception of the fubje@, for want of combining thofe circum- 
ftances which bear upon the queftion. ‘The rent of arable land, in France, calculated 
feparately, and rejecting the parts left walte, and in negle&, is 15s. 7d. an acre; but 
the rent of woods is only 12s. How then in common fenfe can any one complain of a 
price of wood, which, inftead of being at its prefent rate an injury to the confumer, is 
actually a material one to the landed intereft, who do not make by their woods nearly 
what they would do by the land if it was grubbed, cleared, and converted to cultiva. 
tion; and Il am fo well perfuaded of this, that if 1 was the poffeffor of woods in France, 
I would moft affurcdly grub up every acre that did not grow upon land impracticable 
to the plough; and I fhould do this under the firmeft conviction that my fpeculation 
would be profitable. If tillage improves, and freed from tithes and inequality of taxa- 
{ion no one can doubt but it will improve, the price of wood ought to rife very con- 
fiderably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from grubbing up; and let it 
be confidered how vaft a premium there is to induce them to fuch a conduct, in all 
woods where the growth is ancient, as forty, fifty, fixty, and a hundred years, at which 
age many are found in France: the money which the fale of fuch would produce, placed 
at intereft, and the land converted to tillage, would in moft inftances treble, and even 
quadruple, the revenue to be gained from the fame land while cropped with wood. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that frefh wood-land is generally fertile, poffeffing ftores that, with 
good management in refpect to cropping, may be made to laft at leaft twenty years, 
and in fome meafure for ever. We may fately determine that the price of wood is not 
rifen to a fair par with other land products, until it can no longer be the intereft of the 
Jand owner to grub up, and till woods yield as good a revenue as the lands around 
them, well cultivated. It is an undoubted fact, that the price is not yet rifen near to. 
fuch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unqueftionable proof, that the price of wood is 
much too low in France, and.that is the coal mines, found in almoft every part of the 
kingdom, remain for the greater part unworked; and that the people burn wood even: 
in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines; I was myfelf ferved with wood at all the inns, 
at and near the coal mines wrought, of Valenciennes, Mont-Cenis, Lyon, Auvergne, 
Languedoc, Normandie, Bretagne, Anjou, &c. &c. Is it poffible to fuppofe that this 
would be the cafe if wood was rifen to its fair par with other commodities ? 

The conclufion to be drawn, from this {tate of facts, is fufficiently clear, that the le- 
giflature ought not to take any {teps whatever to encourage the production of wood, but 
leave it abfolutely free to rife gradually to that fair price to which demand will carry it; 
and that the focieties and academies of agriculture, compofed of citizens, that is to fay, 
commonly of mere confumers, uninterefted in the produdtion, ought to ceafe their un- 
juft and impertinent clamour againft the price of a commodity which is much too cheap. 
Whenever the price of wood rifes too high, coal mines will every where*be effectually 
worked, and the people in fight of them moft affuredly will not burn wood. 3 

_ We have of late had, in England, the fame. vulgar apprehenfion of a want of woods 
efpecially for fhip building, which has difgraced France.. No wonder timber. has been. 
. | ; deffroyed: 
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deftroyed in both kingdonts, while the price was inadequate to the expence of raifing it. 
Timber for fhip building, as well as cord-wood, fhould at leaft bear a proportion with 
corn, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the ground might yield if not oceupied in a differ- 
ent manner. The comparifons made are by landlords, who look only at rent, but the 
national interefts require that produce fhould be confulted. The argument commonly 
ufed, by the proprietors of the /andes of Bourdeaux, againft cultivating them, is, that 
they yield at prefent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly true, if the culture introduced was not good ; but what a lofs to the 
nation to have lands employed to yield, like all the woods of the kingdom, a grols pro- 
duce of 16 livres per acre, mftead of 40 livres, the produce of arable land? Thofe 
who contend for encouragement to planting, becaufe wood is dear, call for the marvell- 
ous improvement of converting land, which now yields 40 livres, to the {tate of yielding 
16 livres! It is juft the fame in England; our focieties offer premiums for planting, 
and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce men to think planting an improve- 
ment, they are attended with the mifchief and abfurdity of preferring a fmall toa great 
produce. There are tracts of impracticable \and, I will not fay wa/te, becaufe nine-tenths 
of our wafte lands, like thofe of France, are fufceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is 
a public nuifance to plant them: it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick 
growing trees, becaufe he confiders only rent, but focieties and the nation fhould look 
at produce, and confequently difcourage all planting. 
The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed neceflity of a Royal Navy, 
I fhould be forry to beftow three wards upon; for I hold every idea of a great naval 
force to be founded on very queftionable theories. Injurious to other nations in its ob» 
je, which is that of extending to the moft diftant parts of the globe, the mifchievous 
effects of ambition, and all the horrors that attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flowing 
from the worft fpirit of foreign commerce. <A great navy affords the means of fpread- 
ing what may to Europe be called a domeftic quarrel to the moft diftant regions of the 
globe, and involving millions in thé ruin of wars, who are in juftice as unconcerned in 
the difpute as they are removed by diftance from the natural theatre of it. And what- 
ever commercial neceflity, founded upon the worft principles, may be urged in the fup- 
port of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now well underftood, 
can be formidable both at land and fea at the fame time, without making efforts, that 
throw our own burthens, by means of debts, on our innocent pofterity. Mr. Hume re- 
marks, that the Britifh fleet, in the height of the war of 1740, coft the nation a greater 
expence than that of the whole military eftatlifhment of the Roman Empire, under 
Auguftus, while all that deferved to be called the world was in obedience to his fcep- 
tre ; but in the late war, the expence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of 
what attracted the notice of that agreeable and profound politician, for the naval ex- 
pence of 1781 arofe to 8,603,8841. 2 2 
The ambition of ftatefmen is ready. at all times to found upon a great commerce the 
neceflity of a great navy to protect it; and the next ftep is, the fuppofed neceflity of a 
great commerce to fupport the great navy; and very fine arrangements, in political 
ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifchievous combination. The delufive 
dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy, which coft the nation, as Sir 
John Sinclar has calculated, two hundred and eighty millions! Rather than have in- 
curred fach ax enormous expence, which our powerful navy abfolutely induced, would it 
not have been better had the nation been without commerce, without colonies, withowt a 
navy? The fame madnefs has infefted thecabinet of France; a great navy is there alfo 
confidered as effential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a great colony ; — 
. 1° | nuifance 
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nuifance begets another. The prefent century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceafe in the next, and then be confidered as a fyftem founded on the fpirit of com- 
mercial rapine. | a 
But whatever neceffity there may be for navies, there is none for raifing oak to build 
them, which itis infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. Thereis no profpett ofex- 
haulting the oak of the north, of Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hungary, and the territories 
on the Adriatic, for centuries to come; the price will rife as carriage becomes expen- — 
five, but the fupply will remain for ages. So long ago as the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury, we ufed fir for building, from the fcarcity of oak *; and notwith{tanding the im- 
menfe confumption fince, the countries that fupply it promife to continue that fupply for 
five centuries to come. : Se 
A. veffel of the firft rank is faid, in France, to demand fixty thoufand cubical feet 
of timber f ; but a later account makes it much more confiderable. a 





Quantity in a Ship Quantity in a Ship 

| of 116 Gune. ot 74 Guns, 
Cubical feet,—Firft fpecies, 775520 omen 47,356 
ie Second ditto, 39,840 “— 16,161 
| Third ditto, 5,896 ‘“— 12,300 
Fourth ditto, 1,250 mos 1,780 
Fifth ditto, 180 0 = 19 
. Plank, 15995 oe 1,497 
126,681 — 79,113 

Fir, 8,449 — 6,338 f 


The common price of oak 3 livres the foot. 


IT cannot quit the fubje& of woods without remarking, that many of the nobility, 
in France, have given that attention to the introduction of exotic trees, which would 
have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agriculture of their diftriéts : 
I faw many places, the owners of which affected to make a reputation by their ever« 
greens, and other plantations, while living in the midft of lands, under a cultivation 
-difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame even on their own farms. For one fol that 
France will ever be improved by their exotics, it was in their power to have improved — 
her many louis, by very different exertions. 


Cap. XXVIII.—On fome Economical Practices in France. 


SOME fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs may perhaps better be thrown 
together than burnt; for ingenious men fometimes catch hints from a flight mention 
of practices, and apply them to ufes not at firft thought of, | 


Building. 


Lanovepoc.—Montauban to Touloufee—At a brick-kiln, obferve that they burn 
only faggots of vine-cuttings, | 


* “ And now of late, for want of other timber, we begin to ufe fir for building of houfes.” na Old 
Thrift newly revived, or the Manner of Planting, Se.by R. C. 4to. 1612. Black letter. P. 7. 
! Recherches fur la Houille d’Engrais. Tom. ii. p. 25. 
$ Encyclopédie Methodigue. 4:0. Marine, Tom. i. part 1. p. 163. . 
VObe LV. | | gy - Bag. 
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_ Bagnere de Luchon.—For building the new bathing-houfe ere€ting here, by the lates 
‘of Languedoc, they work the lime (burnt from a fine blue hard ftone) with gravel in- 
- ftead of fand, of which they have none in the country; and, on examination, Ifound 
this gravel to be a true lime- {tone one, the fame fo often mct with in Ireland. I could 
not find that the mortar was the harder or better for this; but, on breaking, rather 
-fofter than that of fand. They have here a very effectual method of cementing ftone 5. 
_ when fquared blocks break, they join them very eafily, by applying this cement ;— 
—yefin, three-fourths; fulphur and wax, one-fourth ; powdered {tone, of the fort to 
be joined, enovgh to give it the right confiltence when melted. ‘lhis Holds the ftone 
fo firmly together, that the folid part will break rather than at the junction. 

Normanoy.—Carentan to Coutances~—Vhey build here the beft mud houfes T have: 
any where feen 5 very geod ones, cf three itories, are tuus railed: and confiderable-’ 
offices, with large barns. The earth and ftraw well kneaded together, are fpread, 
about four inches thick, on the ground, cut in fquares of nine inches, and thefe tofled 
from a fhovel to the man on the wall, who builus it; it is finifhed, layer by layer, 
and left for drying, as in Ireland; the layers three feet high, and the thickng{s of the 
walls about two {,et 3 they m ke them projecting about an inch, which iho cut off, 
layer by layer, perfcctly fmooth 5 if they had the Fnelifh way of white-wafhing, they 
would lock ag well as our lath and plefter houfes, and be vaftly better and warmer. 
In good Loufes, the doors and windows are in {tone work. 

Bernay.—Mud walls to inclofe gardens, and for fruit, well built and thatched at 
top. 

Cuampacne.—Epernay.—Monf, Paretclaine’s new oak floor, which is the common 
fafhion of France, of thore fcantlings, ina fort of Mofaic, colts 40 livres, the fquare 
toife of fix French feet, including joifts and ell. They are dove-tajled along the fides, 
but nailed at the ends, the nails knocked in, and a plug of wood driven in and plain-. 
ed off. 


Line. 


Lanovrpoc.—Bagnere de Lucha. The lime-kiulns here, while burning, have a 
remarkable fmell of burning fulphur, from the quantity of that mineral with which 
the lime-ftone is mixed. "hey build their kilns oval, {welling iv the middle, with a 
mouth, not quite at the bottom, where they put in the wood: the upper part IS CO- 
vered with ftones, in order to keep the heat in. They are twenty-four hours burning 
the lime. When burnt, flop the mouth clofe, and leave it to cool, which takes three 
days ; after which, they take the lime out. A kiln holds four hundred feptiers, 
which may be fuppofed the feptier ot Paris. ‘They carry, witha pair ofoxen, but two 
fepticrs. Sell it at 4c/ to 45. the feptcr. Such a quantity of lime takes fix hun- 
cred faggots to burn, and a litle other wood. | 

Franpers.—Armenticres to Montcaffel.— Weaps are lying in fome of the fields, rea- 
dy for fpreading. Jtis burntin the country. - 
~"MainreeLa Beche ty Le Mans. Lime burning; the price 5 livres the pipe, of 
twobarriques. | 7 — 7 

Beaumont.—Lime-ftone plentiful, yet lime ro livres the pipe. te. RE 

Alengcn to Nonant. —Lime-ftone every where, yet lime 16 livres the tonneaux, of 
two piper. . . a ar 

Bouasotnots.— Moulins.—Lime 55 /- the poingon, thirty mches high, and twen- 
ty-two diameter. + ke. ee | er ee 
* VivaRe S——Lradelies.—Lime 9 /. the meafure of thity:two pounds,  —__,.. 

: | | Fences. 


€ € 
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Fences. 


Normanpy-—=Pays de Caux.—The fences here refemble more the double banks. 
and ditches of Ireband than any I have fect: parapet banks are thrown up out of a 
double ditch, floped; and upon them arc planted a hedge, and one or two rows of 
trees ; and the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to fuch a pitch, as to form hedges forty 
or fifty feet high, and perfectly thick. By means of fome {mall inclofures of this fort 
around every houle, every habitation is a redoubt, and would make the country very 
defenfible, tor a fmall army again{t a great one. | \ 

Dont 1’ Eveque.—Many of the rich paltures here are fo well fenced, that one can no 
ore fee through a fingle hedge, than through a wood; yet there are many willows 
in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble; but they are fo well trained, 
and of fach a luxuriant growth, as to be impenetrable to man or beaft. 

In fencing little is to be learned in France, yet a confiderable portion of the king- 
dom is inclofed. In England we have carried that art to a perteCtion of which the 
French know little. It is only in a few diftricts, where gates and ftiles aye regular; 
jn others, a few bufhes put in a gap fupply the place. Whenever the French have. 
invefted in their agriculture, the fums it ought to attract, at leaft three or four thou- 
Yand millions of livres more than in at prefent, thefe objects will receive an attention 
which they have not yet commanded. ‘They are by no means unimportant; and as 


{ar as connected with inclofing, in general, are eflential to profperity. 


Fifh Ponds. 


‘SoLocnE.—This province abounds very much with ponds of all fizes, which let at 
from 5 livres to 12 livres the arpent. 
Boursonnots.— Moulinse—Vhrough every part of this province, which I fawin 
crofling it, in two directions, the number of fifh ponds is very confiderable. The. 
country, though in extenfive views flat to the eye, is, ona nearer examination, found 
to fwell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which form vallies, with fmall brooks, 
fprings, or ftreams, in them, as eligible for a refidence, and agreeable to the eye, ag 
it would be beneficial to cultivation, if they knew how to apply them. Mounds are 
made acrofs thefe little vales. to form ponds; and there are mills at their heads, 
when the flreams are confiderable enough. ‘Thefe ponds are from two or three to ten, 
twenty, and thirty acres, and fome a great deal more. They are all fithed regularly 
every fecond or third ycar, and the fifh fold, at fo much a thoufand, to the merchants, 
~who fend them, by the Allier, Loire, canalof Briare, and Seine, to Paris. On one 
elate, | faw cight ponds, that paid 800 livres ; on another, foug,paid 800 livres; and on 
a farm of about four hundred acres, four ponds paid 1000 livres. Water deceives one 
fo much in guefling the fuperficies, that | may be erroneous (for nothing is meafured 
in this province;; but I fhould guefs, that land under water paid 20 livres an acre at 
leaft, inftead of 4 livres, which is the more common net produce of the country; and at 
the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is, by terms 
of the ‘contraét with the-merchant, who ftocks the ponds himfelf, allowed to be amply 
fupplied. | | ,  & oe 
Bressz.—The ponds of this little province and Dombes, cover fixty-fix leagues 
Square of country, and are found terrible to population, from the effect they have 
2 2 | | oO gn 
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on the _—— *, In 1764, ponds in France generally let at § livres to 7 livres per 

arpent Tf... ed oe 
_ The management of ponds is vaftly better underftood in France than it is in Eng- 

land, both as to ftocking, adapting the fort of fith to the foil, clearing the ponds, empty- 

ing, fifhing, &c. &c. In all Catholic countries, fifth is of more importance than in 
Proteftant ones, and this occafions more attention being paid to them. 


Leaves. 


Lancurpoc.—Gathering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
cattle. | ; 

Poitou.—See them gathering elm leaves for cattle, particularly for mules, the firft 
week in September. | 
- Touraine.—Clipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

* Near Clarey, they gather the vine leaves in September; we faw them fpread, in 
large quantities, by the fides of the roads, with many women, girls, and boys, gather- 
ing and drying; they are for winter provender for their cows; this cuftom is gene- 
ral through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves in hot water, by 
boiling them with fome bran; which mixture they give to their cows, in {nowy or 
frofty weather, with {traw. Was a cow fed with leaves alone, tt would require eight 
or ten arpents to fupport a cow the whole winter; they reckon them very beneficial 
for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fometimes fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as 
would equal thirty pounds of hay, fells for 20f. but all this varies according to the 
year. An arpent produces feven or eight times that quantity. 

Iste oF Francz.—Among the winter provifion which Monf. Cretté de Paluel, 
of Dugny, makes for his fheep, is that of faggots, cut in fummer while in full 
leaf, and houfed as foon as dry: thefe he has found to be of confiderable ufe, and to 
anfwer the purpofe perfectly well. When given to the fheep they pick off every leat 
carefully. Sucha practice well deferves attention in England. 

— Davpuine’.—About Montélimart the leaves of all mulberries are gathered in No- 
vember for feeding fheep. A gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock of Spanifh 
and half bred fheep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved trees. 

. Provence.—The prefident de la Tour d’Aigues making elm faggots, in Septem- 
ber, for his fheep; a common prattice: poplar alfo and oak ; indeed all forts are 
thus applied. Olives are alfo excellent; one of twelve years growth will thus yield to 
the value of 12/.; every fecond year, on good land, more than the expence. 

For the better underftanding this fubje€t I beg to refer the reader to an excellent 
and ufeful memoir on the fubje&t, by Mr. Profeflor Symonds, inferted in the Annals 
of Agriculture, vol.i. p. 207. | | 
.. This is one of the ceconomical practices of France, which well deferves imitation in 
England : not gathering leaves, for 1 queftion whether it would anfwer the expence 
of labour, but cutting faggots in fummer inftead of winter; drying them like ha 
before binding, and then {tacking and thatching for feeding fheep. I made a ftack 
of themrin 1789, but the two following winters were fo open and mild, that I could 
not experience the benefit. I fhall, however, make other trials on the practice, for 1 


. Obferv. fur L? Agricult. par Monf. Varenne de Fenille 2 Os 
t real Manuel des Champs. i2zmo. p. 36 are 
ise 


3+ 7 
$ See alfo Mem. de la Soc, Roy. d’Ag.de Paris. 1785. Qrimefre dete. p.226 
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have not the leaft doubt of its anfwering as well here as in France. Leaves are very 
nourifhing, but -aftringent, and wholefome for fheep, and fuch ftores might be got 
at eafily when the ground is covered with fnow, to the great faving of hay. Confie 
dering the immenfity of leaves that fall to wafte, ina woodland country, it is certainly 
an object that well deferves attention. 


Threfhing. 


RousstLLon.—Lancuepoc.—Through all the fouthern parts of this province, 
they tread out the corn with horfes and mules; a man in the centre of the threfhing 
floor, in the open air, drives them round, and other men fupply the floor, and clear 
away the ftraw. In fome converfation I had on this method, between Narbonne and 
-Niffau, I was affured that it was far preferable to the ufe of flails. That twenty-four 
mules or horfes, and twelve men, would depiqué, as they term it, one hundred and 
fifty feptiers of wheat ina day. That fome farms produce two thoufand feptiers 
of corn; what would flails do for fuch a quantity? I examined the wheat, and 
did not find it more damaged than with flails; but the climate is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much har ter than any with us. Seeing fome flails going alfo, 
I demanded the reafon, and was told that the mafter would fometimes have particular 
parcels of ftraw threfhed fo, to get the corn that was left init, if he fufpe€ted too much ; 
at others the labourers defiré to do it for themfelves, which is fometimes granted. 

_ Davupuine’.— Loriol.— But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried threfhing the corn all 
at once with flails, and findsit much better than with horfes, &c. , 

Monrejeauto Lann Maifon.—The oats are all mown fo the ftanding corn; one wo. 
man follows each fcythe, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be.bound after- 
wards in fheaves. | 

Orange to Avignon. —The fame method of threfhing with horfes, &c. prevails here ; 
and they ftack their ftraw very neatly, plaftering at top with white clay, mixed with 
{traw and water 

Provence.—La Tour d’ Aigues.— Seeing a large quantity of the Prefident’s wheat 
fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, I found it was 
wafhed, as allis, of which the beft bread is made; owing, beyond all doubt, to the 
mode of threfhing, which renders it fo foul that this operation is neceflary. 


Cuap. XX1X.—Of Tillage, and the Implements of Hufbandry in France. 


NOT an object of the firft confequence, but of too much importance to be ne 
-gle€ted by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fun has power to burn u 
weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where harfh, obftinate, 
churlifh clays are almoft unknown, perfection of implements, and great powers of 
tillage, are not fo neceflary as in the lefs favourable climate and foil of England. 


Of the Tillage, and Laying of Lands. 


Picarpie.—Calais.—Lands well and ftraight ploughed ; three horfes. _ 
Montreui].—All turn-wreft ploughs ; which, from having two breafts, p@@ilone al- 
moft as well as with holding; I faw a man leave his plough to chat with the driver of 
a load of bark, and the five horfes went on and performed their work as well with. — 

out as with him: the double breaft -occafions the cutting double work. The rp 
| | while 
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thrice m the fuunmers 
“ Bernay-—aA_ pair of horfes, _ | 

fobevillee—Very badly, with four affes or.two horfes. -Feed their affes with-hay and 
oata: 0" : 

Piguigny.— Women ploughing with a pair of horfes. 

Pays pe Beaucos.—Toury—Do not give their firlt firring to their fallows until 

Mav. -Pioueh well. ftraight, and clean. . 
— SoLocxr. La Ferte. . Plough their poor fands all on three feet ridges-; and affert 
that withont them they fhould get no corn, as they preferve the fand from plattering 


while T heid te fora bouty told me thatdhis-mafter. expected him.to plough -30 meafures 


in rains: this is an odd idea, as plaftering fwch fharp fand is ufually a means of ime 
provement; but fhowers here certainiy fail with much greater violence than with us: 
‘heir crops, however, are to beggarly us to give no weight tosheir opinidns. Their 
eams of horfes are kept out all the year, as they have the palturage of the Jandlord’s 
voods.for them. ‘What a barbarous fyftem! Plough an arpent aday with three. 
lough alfo with fix oxen, and this mm fand. 

To La Motte Beuvron.—Plough with eight bullocks, and on fand! Buck wheat js 
riven. belore winter, mixed with oats; if alone, before it has had a fweat, it gives the 
tholic ; but afterwards, alone fafely. | 

Nonan le Fufilier.—For two years paft, chaff cut atthe poft, of rye ftraw, mixed 
vith buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent: the {carcity of forage alone drove 
hem to this ufeful experiment. | | 

La Lege—Through all Sologne the land is ploughed on to the two-bout ridge of 
hree feet, and they never ftir it in any other way. | 

Salbris.—Plough their fandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty good 
ling for fix or feven louis each. ; 
Berry.—Verjon.—‘lillage all done with oxen, harneficd by the horns; a pair draw 
plough; fome are not bigger than our Alderney cows ; the furrow about four in- 
ies deep, but hardly ‘to be called a furrow, {o irregularly and ill cut. They are now 
loughing up. oat ftubbles for wheat ; an Fnglifhman can hardly conceive what work 
ley make; they give four of thefe wretched {cratchings for every crop. 

Normanpbiz.~ Argentan.— Wretched ploughs drawn by four oxen. ; 
‘Limousin.— Limoges. ~ Plough throughout the province with oxen or cows, harneffed 
y the horns. | 

Quercy.—Pellecoy.— Walked from the road to a peafant at plough with two cows 
out as big as Alderneys; it is not poflible for an Englith farmer to, conceive how 
adly ; trerches three and a half or four inches broad, and two deep, were {cratched 
arallel to each other, and the earth driven afide by two mould boards, fome one way 
me another no coulter to the plough: they do about an Engiifh rood a day. A 
am, where there are no ftones, and a Kentifh nidget, where ‘there are, would do the 
ork much more effectually, and ten times as quickly. But their burning fun deftroys 
eeds better than fuch tillage. ‘Their hoeing is excellent and effeCtive, and to this their 
ops are more owing than to their ploughing. 
fiagle. —The lands ploughed as ftraight asin Suffolk; all by oxen or cows. 
Lanewenoc. —Montauban.— Plough with oxen, without either reins or driver. 
Touloufe to §t. Lyce.—The ploughs better, the mould boards being larger. The fields 
: thrown into ftetches or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, each ox walking 
an interval-with a row between them, and yoked with a fliding yoke, tovarythe diftance 
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fiom:.ox.to-oxy and bafkets at their mouths to prevent their biting the vines, ‘The rows 
at. five feet; and the plants at two. 

Bangeres de Luchon.—Vhey ox-hoe the rows of their maize. Alloxen yoked by the: 
horns. _ - eo | | 7 
_ Rousstiuon.*-Bellegard to Perpigan.—Plough with mules yoked ; alfo with affes.in: 
the fame way.  Earth-boards of the ploughs are to the left. 

fia,—Day’s work of a man, his plough and team, 3 livres. 


, 


Lanoutpoc. — Narbonne.—Of many plou hs now going (Ju'y) moit are dvawn by 
fules in yokes; the plough beam fallened to the centre of the yoke; earth-board to. 
the left. hey plough well.. 

Pezenas to Montpellier.—Tne cxen all yoked by the horns. Ploughing olive grounds - 
with one horfe; the plough.of an odd conftruction, the beam dividing and forming. 
-fhafts for the horfe. 

Biarn.— Pau to Moneins and Navareins.—All this country is ploughed with oxen. 
that are good,.and in good order. ~ 

Guienne.— Agen to Aiguillon.—Plough with very fine cream-coloured oxen, a pair - 
toa plough, All draw by their horns.. 

Tonneins.—A pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day ; that meafure contains: 
335750 fquare feet, and is to the Englifh acre as 33 to 38. The plough beams all faften . 
to the yokes. | 

To La Mette Landron.—Thev are now (Auguft) ploughing for jarouche and forage, . 
(ty tHe laft is meant oats for foiling), and. are very attentive in the ordering and finifhing 
their lands, and covering the feed; breaking the:clods with a wooden beetle and rake, . 
fo that the high ridges are brought down in fuch a manner as to adinit the fcythe, and . 
at the fume time the furrows are kept open. 

Barjice.—Vhey are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean; and fee one piece of ofiers : 
ox-hoed. | 

Poitov.—A pair of oxen without either driver or reins. 

Touraine.— Montbazon.— Horfe ploughs ; .faddles on the horfes with a bar like a: 
curricle, one from faddle to faddle, to which the beam of the plough attaches. A bad: 
plan, as by this means the horfe does not draw from: his fhoulders, where his ftrengta 
and weight lie. . 

SoLocnt. — Chambord.—The poorfands of thiscountry are laid on the three feet ridge - 
of two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them; the iurrows are as wide as the : 
ridges, and yield nothing but weeds. : 

La Chapelle La Reine.—?lough with two horfes, and no driver, yet the price per ar- 
pent is 5 livres, one hundred perch twenty-two feet. 

Isue oF Prance.——Aellin.—Plough into broad flat lands, and very ftraight.. Many 
ploughs with three horfcs, one before a pair; no driver. | | 

Liarcourt.—In the general arrangement of their farms, they reckon three horfes toa : 
plough, though they never ufe more than two at a tinie; ans a plourh to feventy-five 
arpents one und a quarter acre), twenty-five of which are fallow; and a common caicue - 
Jation here is 1500 tivres rent per plough, which makes a0 livres per arpent.. They - 
never uied oxen-until the Duke of Liancourt introduced them from i-nyland.. 

Paris to Villers Coterets.—TVhe whole way the lands are ;/ourhed quite fiM, witha . 
turn-wreft wheel-plough, and much of the wheat is overflowed, ior want cf furrows fo » 

carry off the water fromthe late rains. ’ | 

Picarpiz.La Fere.—Four horfes in the ploughs, and no driver, . | es 
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St. Quentin to Cambray.—-Thirty-five horfes to a farm of eight hundred feptiers;. and 
twenty horfes on one of four htndred. ‘The latter proportion is feventeen on four hun- 
’ dred Englith acres. 7 ie | 
FLANDERS.——-St. Amand. —This feafon (November t, 1787)-the wheat here, owing 
to the exceflive rains, is put in as badly as poffible. The lowelt and wettelt fields are per- 
fedtly flat, and half of them, in parts, overflowed. Furrows are drawn, as marks for 
digging, which is doing, through all the country, with a narrow {pade of five inches 
wide, and eight long; thefe furrows are from fix to eight yards afunder, but done 
‘poorly, miferably crooked, and the whole unfightly. | 
Lille. —TVhere is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this country, which 
muft, in the nature of things, refult from that over-population, which is found every 
where in France on {mall properties. 1 faw many men and women hoeing up the land 
with great mattock-hoes, almoft a foot fquare, with long handles; by which they are 
~iifted high, that in the fall they may cut four or five inches deep. They work by lines 
that mark out beds, five or fix feet broad, along which other men dig out trenches, a 
full fpit deep, fpreading the earth over the beds. Wheat feed is then fown, and covered 
by a man’s drawing a wooden harrow over it: another follows with a hoe to cut clods, 
and‘level inequalities. I calculated in my mind what this would coft me in Suffolk, and 
I made it amount to 3]. 10s. per Englifh acre. Such operofe methods are not in prac- 
tice here, becaufe the labour which comes to market is cheap, fince fuch labour, like 
every thing elfe in Flanders, is what 1s commonly called dear: it fprings alone from the 
population that is attached to the poflefflion of land in property; and is, relative to any 
other country, a fyftem of trifling; a wafte of labour not greatly better than picking 
ftraws. Perhaps it is owing to this over-population of the fields, that Flanders, with the 
riche(t foil in Europe, cannot feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quane 
tities of wheat from Artois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to 
fpare to the wants of their more fubdivided neighbour. | 
About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their lands; it 
is that of ploughing them up in very broad high arched beds, of all breadths from four 
rods to ten or twelve. When inclofures are fmall, a whole one is formed into but one 
land ; and in larger fields, there is a drain left at every parting furrow, which is either 
planted with a row of alders or willows, or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. Ina 
land ten or twelve rod wide, the centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bot- 
toms of the furrows; the flopes on each fide very gentle and regular; and fo equal, 
that all water is effectually drained off. 1 difcourfed with fome farmers on this method, 
{tating objections and hearing their anfwers. They infift that no other method of lay- 
ing land dry is fo effective, cheap, durable, or commodious. That all the methods I 
-mentioned are known and practifed in fome part or other of Flanders, but that all the 
-beft hufbandmen have one opinion, are united in thinking this mode fuperior to all 
others. ‘lhat planting alders or willows (which are always kept low by conftant cut- 
- tings), or having grafs in the furrows, are not meceflary parts of the fyftem, and that the 
furrows, in a few years after throwing up the lands, are as good as the reft of the field. 
‘The neatnefs and regularity with which the fyftem is executed, 1s extraordinary; the 
borders, headlands, and fides of the fields, are fo dug away, that a {mall one has the 
form of a feather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle. 1 never 
faw this-fyftem fo well executed as here, though I have known it copied in England ; 
not in the highlands of many of our counties, which are on comparifon a barbarous 
method, but in the praice of a few individuals who had feen the effe& in Flanders. 
: a | Armentieres. 


at 


_, Armenticret.--Paffing this town, meet with, another exertior of indultry, that deferve 
attention. . Many ftubbles were ploughed into beds eight or ten feet wide, and the fur. 
rows digging out, and the earth {preading on the beds. I fuppofed this was for wheat, - 
but on inquiry found that thefe fields were intended for beans. ‘They leave the land, 
thus prepared, td] March, and then plant without further tillage. As {pring tillage is 
thus avoided on wet land, the fyftem muft be admitted to be excellent. ae 
Mont Caffel to Berg.—The lands not raifed fo high as thofe above defcribed, nor with 
equal .fkill or attention, and this wet feafon (November) fhews the confequence of it; 
they cannot get on to their lands to’ fow wheat, but moft of the high lands are fown, 
and fome of them green. - 
Artois.—Lillers to Bethune.—The lands broad and arched; but gently. From 
Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greateft attention to plough the land the moment 
the corn is carried, yet much is now uncut and ripe. 
To Arras.—They are now (Auguft 8,) ploughing the ftubbles of fuch corn, as is © 
carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrow, but on the unploughed land, 
by the fide of it: the plough beam very fhort, with a foot ; no coulter; a well-cur- 
ved breaft and throat ; but too wide in the heel: ftir fhallow, and do not make good 
work ; do about a meafure a day. | 
NorManvy.—Rowen.—All the harrowing is done in this country by men leading 
many horfes. I faw one man leading feven horfes, each drawing a harrow: the horfes 
are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger of the harrows, 
BreTAGNE.—Rennes.—-Plough with four horfes and a driver; or two horfes and 
two oxen. 
Vannes.—The common plough team, two oxen; always harneffed by the horns, 
and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them; if no horfe, the oxen ar- led by a wo- 
man. They ufe aukward, ill made, but light, wheel-ploughs. + 
- Auvergnac.—The farmers (metayers) have here the Effex cuftom of digging away 
the borders and margins of all arable fields, and carrying them on to the land, which 
they practife very exactly, as it is done in that county. | 
Anjou.—Migniame.—They plough deeper, in common, than ever I faw in any 
part of either England or France; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep; ufing fix 
or eight good oxen of the Poitou breed; but it is done, in one refpect, badly, —their 
depth obliges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their fhare 1s not fix inches; and 
they do every thing on four-feet ridge-work. The great ftrength of the team is molt 
wanted for the roots of the fern, which are now lying about the land in heaps. | 
La Fleche to Le Mans.— They are now ploughing fand land, very flowly, with four 
bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous ! 7 | 
P NorMANDY.—Beaumont.—Two bullocks and two horfes, to draw thirty bufhels of 
ung. 
Zo Alengon.— Plough with four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 
Bernay.—Wheel-ploughs ; with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams here 
are on broad lands, very well arched. 
Toftes.— Wheel-ploughs ; three horfes, and no driver. 
Lo Dieppe.—Ditto; well ploughed, flat and deep. 
Briz.— Neuf Moutier.—Monf Gibert, a confiderable farmer and proprietor, keeps 
fifteen horfes for three hundred arpents of rich loamy clay (three hundred and feventy 
five acres Englith). , | 
- Coampacne.—Chalons to Qve—-Plough with one horfe. a gs 
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To St. Menehould,-Plough with four horfes, without a driver; turn-wrelt ploughe.. 
— Loreaine.—-MergJa Tour Yo Metz.—Fallows dunged, after ploughing with fix, 





. 1 ¥ 


Lunevilie to. Blamont:—Broad lands, and fome arched, but no. watieeuté,” confe- 
quently the crops much damaged, whenever rain falls. Plough with four, fix, and 
eight horfes, cows, and oxen ; all mixed fometimes. I have feen women ‘holding the 
plough, and a boy driving : wheels, but not turn-wreft. — : ae 

AL8ACE.—Saverne to Wilteim.—Here is a remarkable cuftom, of both waggons and 
ploughs being driven by poftillions. | : 

To Strafbourg.—The lands broad and arched, as in Flanders. 

To Scheleftat.— The fame lands on the flat rich vale. a 

Colmar to Iffenbeim —Oxen here improve much on the preceding country: they are 
harnefled by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with horfes. | 

To Béfort.—Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched broad 
lands. | : | 

‘Bourcocne.— Dijon.—Plough with fix horfes. 7 

Bourbon Lancy.—Piough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. 
a fandy gravel. a 

-Boursonnois.—Chavannes.—All the arable thrown into one bout-ridges, about 
fixteen inches broad. _ 

AUVERGNE. —Riom to Clermont.— Plough with a pair of oxen. | 

Clermont to Ifoire.—Ploughing with oxen only ; fome of them good; all draw by 
the horns. | | — 

Fix to Le Puy.—Miferable ploughing ; the plough has one long handle; and the 
man holds a long light pole in the other hand fora goad: a pair of little oxen. 

& DAUPHINE’.— Montélimart.—Plough with two mules. 

There is no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in Flanders ; but the 
French have no other province that partakes of this perfection; Alface is in a fimilar 
fyftem, but not fo well executed. In general the tillage of the kingdom is moft mi- 
ferably performed ; and many of the provinces are, in this refpect, fo backward, that 
to Engltifh eyes they appear to be pitiably conducted. 

The principal queftion that arifes upon tillage is the comparative advantage of ufing 
horfes or oxen. Both have had their advocates. The principal opponents. to oxen 
were the economiftes, that fanciful feet, of very worthy and ingenious men, who, from 
their chambers at Paris and Verfailles, offered opinions upon every part of the farmer’s 
bufinefs. ‘They divided the arable lands of France into thofe managed in the great 
and little culture: in the former the tillage done with horfes, and in the latter, with 
oxen; and as Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, &c. where horfes were in ufe, being alfo 
Jet at money rent, thofe provinces were neceflarily more at their eafe than Sologne, 
Berry, Limoufin, and others in the hands of metayers. This comparifon is often 
made in the writings of the economiftes, and abundantly more ftrefs laid on the nature 
of the team than it deferves; they gave many calculations to fhow, that horfes were 
more advantageous, but all founded on falfe data; for they allowed only two horfes to 
‘ayplough, but four or fix oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, Quercy, part of Langue- 
doc, &¢.'a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of horfes ; an omiffion this the more 
extraordinary, becaufe thole provinces are among the beft cultivated in France: thé 
diftria&t of the Garonne is like a garden, and the oxen large, vigorous, beautiful, and 
in fine order, the very coutrary of the miferable half ftarved:bealts, defcribed by, the 


A level country ; 


MiPyuis: de “Miyabeau, “Monf. Du Pont, Du Quefnay, and other atonimijteri’ ‘The 
coin pafilon “has been made in: England ‘with’ great accuracy; and the opinion now-is,. 
that oxen are the moft beneficial and the moft profitable, and that a pair of goad ‘oxen 
will plough as.mych in a day as a pair of good horfes. © ‘The other ceconomical points 


of the comparifon ate all in favour of oxen. 


om r - 


“But though the Superiority, both in faving to the farmer, and in national benefit, 





iswlearly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be made in’ training «and: 
working them. * Some ftep well, and move with as much freedom and activity on a 
walk as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality; they are trained to (ro 
too flowly, and demand, for light work, more hours than horfes, This is certainly 
owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and farming fervants, for I am weil 
perfuaded, from circumftances I have remarked in them, that they are capable ‘of 
great activity and quick motion. 1 have had them of a large fize, which have taken 
leaps that no horfe in the world would attempt, a proof not of attivity only, bart of 
great mufcular {trength. # _ ca 
Accuftoming them to more fpecd, -even to a trot of five or fix miles an hour, is cer- 
tainly as practicable, in the cool climates of Europe, as it can be in the burning ones of 
Afia, The fact that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Eaft Indies, feems to have 
been long afcertained. The Targuzinian Tartars ride on their oxen *: the Nogayan 
Tartars, of Koundour, do the fame ft: Mandelfloe { rode on an ox part of the way 
from Agra to Delhi, that carried him feven leagues in four hours: in Kachemire they 
faddle, bridle, fhoe, and ride them as faft as horfes § ; they alfo draw their coaches : 
at Surat, in riding them, they take care their horns are not more than one foot long, 
to avoid being ftruck when flies bite; they never fhoe them but in rough places ;' in 
the caravan from that city, they carry three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
pounds |}: a camel carries nine hundred to one thoufand pounds ¥ : but in a late ad- 
count, of great authenticity, five hundred and fix hundred pounds is mentioned as the 
common load of a camel in croffing the Arabian defarts ** : the hackrees, a fort of 
coach, is drawn in Hindoftan by oxen; which, when well trained and managed, wilf 
maintain their rate againft horfes at full trot; thofe of Guzerat and Cambray areas 
large as Lincoln beafts, and white +t: the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go as welt 
and as expeditioufly as the beft horfes, by being trained young t{: the Hottentots 
train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk §§. | “~— 
If fuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and England, 
it would be a very confiderable object, for it would get over the principal objeCtion to 
them, and would at the fame time render them applicable to a great variety of ufes, 


to which at prefent they are never pul. 


Of the Implements of Hufbandry. 


_Prearpiz.—The harrow teeth of wood, all the way from Calais to Clermont. 
Turn-wreft ploughs, and bad. ; | > 
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So1ocrs,—The ploughs have all a broad double finned thare, and double mottlle 
boards, with wheels; the whole ill conftructed. ie ee ee 

Berry.—The plough very ill made; it has two feraps of fomething like mould. 
boards, and along ground-re(ft, at the end of which is an iron fhare, four inches wide, 
fomething like the fhim which they ufe in Kent for earthing up beans: a hole for a 
coulter, but I faw none ufed. Nothing can be worfe than its work. They have alfo 
turn-wreft ploughs, fomething lke thofe ef Kent, but bad. Beyond Argenton, the beam 
of the plough faftens to the yoke of the oxen; the plough has a chiffel-reft and point, 
and no other mould-board than two fmall fticks, ftuck in it, with a circularly bent one 
behind; thefe fticks anfwered the purpofe of two mould-boards, but verybadly; the han- 
dles fo low, that the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofition to hold them. | 

Limousin.—The ploughs which I faw near St. George, &c. have one mould-board 
on the left fide; the fhare long, and one and a half inch broad; the beam reaches to the 
yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better than in La Marche. 

QuerRcy.— he fame long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke ; have two very 
bad mould-boards ; the fhare long and narrow, with no coulter; but the land excels 
fively ftoney. | ‘* 

Lancuepoc.— Montauban to Touloufe.—The plough much better than many I have - 
feen in France; it has a broad coulter, and a fhort nofed {hare ; one mould-board, and 
that to the left ; the plough beam, like many others, fixes to the ox-yoke. 

To Noe.— Meet waggons for the firft time; the wheels fhod with wood, that is, wood 
upon wood. ‘The oxen all cloathed with linen againft the flies, one tape under the tail 
and another round the neck. The price of thefe wagyons new is 60 livres (al. 12s. 6d.); 
they carry, with a pair of oxen, two cafks of wine, containing four barriques, which is 
twenty quintals, or about a ton Englifh. Some pairs of oxen will draw forty quintals. 

Guienne.—Tonneins.—The ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould-boards 
for lifting the furrow, in order to make fharp high two-bout ridges. 

Ancoumols.—Barbefieux.— Wheel-ploughs. 

Isue DE France.—Melun.—Large heavy wheel-ploughs, with breafts as wide and 
thick in the throat, as the heel is broad; mutt go very heavy for the horfes. | 

Commerle.—-Wheel-ploughs drawn by a pair of horfes. 

Dugny.—One of the beft implements I faw in France, was the chaff-cutter of Monf. 
Cretté de Paleuel; it confifted of two cylinders, with edges that worked into the vacan- 
cies of each other, and, fucking in the ftraw delivered very rapidly, cut it into coarfe 
chaff; one man fed the machine, by fpreading the {traw on an inclined plane; anda 
boy drove a fingle horfe, which turned the machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving 
on the idea, would produce a much more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Fuanpers.— Li/le.—Many waggons loaded with chalk {tones, &c. with the principal 
part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and avery {mall portion on the fore ones; a 
good fenfe that reproaches our barbarians in England. | 

- Artois.—The fhort {cythe which they ufe through this province, and all over Flan. 
ders, is one of the moft ufeful implements that can be feen: they call it the pigue: it is 
much like the reprefentation given by Mr. Walker in the Annals of Agriculture, only 
the bande here is much fhorter; a man cuts an arpenta day in general with it, and fome- 
times more; he cuts and rolls into bottes gn arpent of vetches; called here, mixed with 
oats, dravin ;)‘and he cuts an arpent of any fort of white corn, others following to bind. 
with ftraw bands made athome. This is a moft ceconomical fyftem. The thort handle. 
of the pique is made to reft again{t the elbow ; he holds it with the right band Cpty sO | 
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rather hand-and arm; and in his left he has a flick with a hook ‘at the end of it; with 
which he draws or holds the corn in the right pofition to receive the ftroke. ‘They wfe: 
feythes and cradles alfo for fome works. © i eo ee : 

‘St. Omer.—That the pique is much eafier to work than a fcythe, appears from women 
and even girls cutting ftout crops of tares with it. ‘They give 45/. per meaiure of oats 
for cutting with the pique, and a man does three-fourths per day. 4 e | 

Normanoviz.—Harfleur.—I noticed here, what 1 may have often pafled, perhaps, 
without feeing it, a pierced roller behind and before a cart, which turns in the frame, or 
in the ladders, by which means a load is corded with a finall hand/pike, almoit in a mo- 
ment; I have known fomcthing like it in the ladders of carts in England, but forget 
where; here they let down a cart behind by raifing the fhafts in the air, fet it againit 
a cafk, and wind the cafk on to the cart, by means of the fore-roller, eafily and com. 
modioufly. 7 a ed 

Avranches.—Sea fand is drawn in this country in carts, by a horfe in the fhafts, and 
another to léad, with two or three oxen between, and all ina line. About Carentan 
they attach the rope by which they draw, to the yokes of the oxen, confequently the horfe 
draws them down to the line of his own draught ; and their rope to the top of the pole 
between the two thillers, (when they are two,) confequently all draw the thill horfes 
down. A team of five, thus harnefled, does not draw more than from twenty to twenty- 
four bufhels of fea fand: the horfes are, however, poor fmall things; and no wonder, 
from the number of miferable garran (poney) ftallions that infelt every {table you enter. 
The oxen are better, but not large. = 

Bretacne.—Varades.—They are now working their ridges, -of three and four feet 
acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to aniwer the treble pur. 
pofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

IsLE OF FRANCE. —BriE.— Nangis.—Wheel-ploughs, and very good, except fingly 
the breadth, which is fixteen or eighteen inches, and in narrow lands lofes a fourth ; 
it only wants to be taken in narrower, and lelt with the fhare projecting more from the 
throat. 
Cuampacne.—Mareuil.—Bad turn-wreft ploughs ; but have the Brie one, which 
they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. 

Rheims.—Very light ploughs, with a broad fhare, and one earth-broad, but ill fet 
on; it has wheels on the beam which Is little more than a ftick. Women are 
ploughing. 

To Chalons.—Many rollers every where ; an implement very uncommon in France, 

St. Menehould to Verdun.— Wheel ploughs that are not turn-wrefts, with well turned 
mould-boards. This is among the beft ploughs I have feen in France. 

Lorraine——Mars-la-Tour to Metz.—Broad fhare and good, but too wide at the 
heel; wheels. ; 

Pont-@ Mouffon to Nancy.—Here, for the firft time, I met with waggons of a peculiar 
ftruture, the fore wheels are within four inches as high as the hind ones, and are high 
enough to enable one horfe, for none are drawn by more, to convey eight hundred 
pounds, to one thoufand pounds. Ploughs fo wide at the heel that they are drawn by 
eight horfes, 

Ausace.—All throught the part of Alface which I have feen, they ufe ploughs with 
low wheels ; the fhare round and broad, and as wide on the land fide as‘on that of the _ 
furrow, which, is very erroneous, for they are not turn-wrefts, but‘ with fixed brealts, 


turning the furrow-to the left. - ou if 
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. Bowaponstotaisee *:) a sO Nie: common. plough a. turn-wrelt ones but; 
anather for Mitring, callad.areau, withoutan earth-board. 

AUVE RGNE.—Ifoire,, —The plough only opens a light furrow, inte. which the. earth 
falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun would. kill nothing: the. {hare a 
chiffel point, one inch wide at one end, and three inches at the other end for floney. land, 
or for that which is free, turning it occafionally end for end. An. earth-board. on. each, 
fide, but-not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, I may obferve that they will in all countries be. pro- 
‘portioned to the wealth of the farmers. There is nothing in the kingdom comparable 
to thofe which we fee in every part of England, where the implements of hufbandry are 
carried to a perfection gf which one fees nothing in any other country that I have view- 
ed. ‘The right form and powers of all inftruments ufed in agriculture, depending very 
much on the application of mechanical principles, were proper objects for the attention 
of thofe fcientitic men that compofe academies; I do not know, however, that they 
have done any thing in this refpedct in agriculture, though fuch great exertions have been 
mnade in manufactures and fhip-building. At one period the ingenuity of mechanical 
genius in France was employed on acricultural tools; and then, as an ill ftar would go- 
vern, nothing was thought of but drill. ploughs and horfe-hoes. Fortunately all invented 
were abfolutely good for nothing, which threw fuch a difcouragement on the praétice, 
that the foliy was but of fhort duration ; had they been better it would have lafted longer, 
and would have done fo much the more mifchief; for the drill hufbandry, at its beft 
efforts, is fitter to amufe very ingenious gentlemen, who aim at great products without 
attending te expences; than to become the fteady flaple practice of a kingdom, in the 
bands of men who cannot eafily underftand refinements; and if they could underftand, 
could much lefs afford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a 
great increale of cattle and fheep; draining, irrigating, manuring ; fuch objets are ap- 
plicable tocommon farmers, little and great; but the refinement of drilling, applicable 
but to certain crops and certain foils, is not adapted to the mafs of hufbandmen, by whofe 
more plain exertions mankind mult be content to be fed. ~ 
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Cuap. XXIX.—Of Manures and Manuring in France. 


Picarpre.— THROUGHOUT this province, moft of the way from Calais to Cler- 
mont, the dung is now (May) carried out and ploughed in upon the fallows;. it is in a 
long ftrawy {tate, and not one-fifth part rotten; nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays p~E Beauce.—Toury.— Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of Beauce, 
quite to Orleans; the fine loam four or five feet deep on it. ‘They {pread it on their 
lauds, but the quantity very fmall, nor did I fee any figns of old pits. 

SoLocne.—La Motte Bewvron.—The rye-ftubbles are (May) collected in heaps on 
the land, having been left {fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for manure. Surely 
they sight find a better way of doing it ; houfing their fheep, as they do, at nooa as well 
as nizht. : 

“Limousin —Ufarch,—Colle& leaves to make manure with 

*Languepoc.—Nifmes to Quiffac.—In cultivating waites, or. old neglected pieces, 
they. ! and burn ; alfo coll.¢t turfs and clods in heaps, on fa gots of box-wood, which 
side & t urn. e.. bi 

‘Lann'Mai ifon to Basure de Bigorre.—Cut from their wattes much fat which they 
fpr: ad on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afhes: equal to yerdengien: 
‘Shey allo cart much to their flables. and farm-yards, to make dung with. - 

AS- 
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-Gascotcné.—St. Palais to Anfpan.—Pafs three or four lime-kilns, which my guide 


dffured‘mé a¥e employed in burning for manure,’to improve. the waftes that abound fo 


much in this country ; and I faw feveral heaps near houfes, ‘without any figns of ‘build: 


 Aegeneral practice through thefe mountains, and almoft to Bayonne, is that of ma. 
nuring for raves, with the afhes of burnt .ftraw. I obferved feveral fields quite black ; 
and, demanding what it was, my guide told me of this common practice here; afterwards 
I fawthem ftrewing ftraw thickly over land, part of which had been already burnt on. 
They do this on a wheat-ftubble ; but not thinking that {tubble enough is left, they add 
much wheat ftraw, and fetting fire to it, burn the weeds as well as the ftraw, and clean 
as well as manure the land. With fuch quantities of fern on all their extenfive waftes, 
I afked why they did not burn that, and keep their ftraw? ‘The reply was, -that fern 
makes much better dung than ftraw, fo they burn the ftraw in preference. As foon as 
the operation is over, they plough the land, and harrow it in rave feed. One large field, 
thus treated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They both hoe and hand- weed the raves, and 
have them fometimes very large; many as big asa man’s head. Ufe them for oxen. _ 
' Fleurange to Leitoure.—Chop their ftubbles exaétly as in Suffolk, driving it on with 
their foot: they gather it for making manure. | : 
~ Touraine.—St. Maure..-- Here we found a greater exertion in hufbandry than is 
commonly found in France, that of marling. We faw feveral large heaps of white 
marl, and at one of them four or five carts at work, each with three horfes. It is found 
almoft every where under the country, at the depth of three to five feet ;_ the foil on 
which they lay it, is a good loam; adhefive, but not clay. ‘They draw it up by buck. 
ets, which is a fingular practice for fuch flight depths. ‘The marl ts in fome pits white, 
in others yellowifh, which is reckoned the beft; it is very foft and fat to the touch. 
They fprcad twelve cart lodds per arpent, of one hundred chafné, each twenty-five feet 
fquare, fixty-two thoufand, five hundred feet,« or more than an acre and half; and it 
lafts good about twenty-four years. The landlords, on leafes of nine years, pay the 
digging, and the tenants the carting. Of the yellowifh fort they do not {pread quite fo 
much asthe white. ‘The fame account was given at-Montbazon; they fpread it on the 
fallows, after two ploughings; and having ploughed in the marl, manure it with dung, 
and fow wheat. Makecompotts alfo of marl and dung mixed. - | 
Orleans to Petiviers.—Under the greater part of this country there is a bed of imper- 
feét marl, which is over the calcareous ftone of which the roads are made. ‘The 
farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of ten tomberaux per arpent, which 
Jaits twelve years; forfle, better than the reft, has been known to laft thirty years. _ 
IsLe DE Francnt.—Liancourt.— Within two leagues of Liancourt, there is a naviga- 
tion from !’aris, but no idea, in any part of the country, of bringing manures; no won- 
der; for they carry flour thither by land carriage; even the millers, who fend it regu- 
larly, do the fame. . - | 
- Soissonois.—La Fere.—A vatt excavation made in a hill, by digging and burning 
peat for manure: great heaps of the afhes nowhere. The price tHe farmers give is 22 /. 
per meafure, that holds fixty pounds otf wheat, fifteen of which they fpread upon an ar- 
‘pent. The effect is very great on all kinds of plants,. THis peat is unlike any I have 
feen, refembling an imperfe€t coal; and the being tound, not cn a plain, but on hills, 
for | faw feveral, and ali équally on elevations, diftinguifh it remarkably trom the peats 
of England. The mine of this hill is nearly exhaulted, as the common red loam of the - 
country Now appears nearly. all arour * ” | 3 ; 
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Franpers.-Lille.—See many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into the, coyn- 
try, by the farmers, for manuring their lands with. It is loaded in cafks: each waggon 
carries ten tenneaux of about half an hogfhead Englith. They lay from fixteen to twenty 
upon a guartier of land, at the expence of 7 livres: ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, 
&c. and find it equally excellent for all forts of crops. _ we Ee peta. 

Armontieres to Montcaffél.—Voles are dug in the fides and corners of many fields, 
for receiving the urine and night-foil, which is brought from every town, in caiks, and 

kept again{ft the feafon when it is wanted. Some have fmall roofs built over, to ex- 
clude the fun, wind, and rain; and others covered with ftraw. The moft correc and 
never-ceafing attention with which they procure and ufe this manure, deferves the great- 
eft commendation. 

To Berg.—A good deal of land chalked as well as dunged, and ready for wheat. The 
chalk is in large hard lumps, but broken and fpread moft curioufly ; more evenly than 
ever I beheld any thing fimilar in England; where the rough and unequal manner in 
which marl! is rather tumbled than fpread over the ground, is a reproach even to 
our beft farmers, who permit thofe labourers, whofe families are fupported by poor- 
yates, to execute their work in that manner, to earn ten fhillings a week inftead of 
eight. 

Ne aioanbie =i broushont the part of this province which I have feen, they gather 
their wheat ftubbles, and even bundle it in fheaves: they chop it with an inftrument 
fomething like a crooked {cythe, fixed at the end of a handle of fix or feven feet long ; 
but do it much flower than in England, with a common fcythe. : 

Ifigny.—Were, for the firft time in France, I faw compofts of dung and earth 
made, . 

Carentan.— Ufe fea-fand for manuring their paftures, fpreading twenty loads per 
vergé, each load twelve to fixteen Englifh bufhels. The vergé equals ninety-fix Eng- 
lifh perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

To Coutances.—Manuring with fea-fand continues hither. 

Avranches.— And hither they have banked out half the river, which is a fmall arm 
of the fea, in order to build a bridge ; and the countrymen are digging out the blue fea- 
mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

BRETAGNE.—Dol to Combourg.—Wheat-{tubbles gathered carefully; and a great 
deal of fern cut now (September 1.) and in heaps. - 

Hedé.—¥rom entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where practifed, but the 
heaps too large and too much burnt. 

Rennes.—TVhe farmers and gardeners buy the town dung, at 4 livres the load. 

Belle-Ile to Morlaix.—'The rough Jand of this country is reckoned to find fuel and 
manure: one of the reafons for almoit the whole of it being in fuch a rough favage 
-ftate. ‘They have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate their deters, that 

of burning parts for afhes, to carry to their good land. | | 

Morlaix.—Neaps of thell fand on lays, ready to fpread for fowing wheat; the fame 

hufbandry is practifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. | 
To Breft.— A molt excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an inftru- 
-yaent between a {cythe and’a wood hook, for cutting up all grafs, weeds, and rubbifh, 

on the banks and in the ditches, leaving them in heaps, and then carting them away for 
making litter and dung ; a practice that cannot be too much commended. ’ 
” Chateaulin.—Paring and burning, the origin of all the culture there is in Bretagne ; 


_and the ruin of the province at the fame time. They pare two and a half. and three 
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inches deep’; and having exhaufted the afhes by three or four crops, leave it to weeds’ 


* 


for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. , 

Quimperlay.— There is here a moft fingular hufbandry, of which I never faw any traces | 
before. It is ae ia the rough land, and not to burn, put to pile it up in heaps regus 
larly {quare, of about twenty-five or thirty cubical yards in each, and about four of them 
to an acre; they are fquared up very neatly, and then the field is left for fome time, to 
cover itfelf with a new herbage, which is free from furze and broom, but not quite fo 
from fern; after a time, the heaps being rotien, they are carted and fpread, and the 
‘Jand cultivated. Sometimes they cultivate the land before they are fpread, as I faw 
fome in pieces of buckwheat. Paring and burning is alfo practifed. This method is 
inferior to burning ; 1t does not equally deftroy grubs, veria:in, and weeds; and the dou- 
ble carting is a confiderable expence. 

Vannes.-—Thefe heaps formed in the fpring, and many will be fpread this year for rye. 
Were they confilt of three-fourths or feven-cighths of turf, pared off from every hole 
and corner from commons and bad fields, and carried to the good ones; and if this ex- 
ecrable practice is of any antiquity, it will account for the barren and wretched {tate of 
the country. Every poor field !s made good for nothing, and the good one cropped, 
in confequence, till it is almoft as bad. ‘Vhefe heaps continue about Vannes in amazing 
quantities. . 

Anyou.— Migniame.—TVhe common manuring, ten loads of dung, each three thou- 
fand pounds; but not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, afhes, &c. 

Maine.— Le Mans.— Marl is here ufed ; one hundred pipes are laid on a journal. 

NorMANDIE.—A/engon.— Fallows all dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, quite 
black, as if caft ina mouid; and very thinly, not more than fix or feven loads an acre. 

Leffiniole.—Mar| employed here; or rather a hardifh imperfect chalk-ftone; drawn 
up in buckets; it lafts twenty years. Stubbles cut clofe and botted. 

Bernay to Elbeuf.—Marl. 

Rouen.—Monf. Scannegatty, Profeflor of Phyfics in the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture here, having obferved, that, in calcining gypfum, it was apt, for various 
ufes, to be unequally burnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and the reft not fuffi- 
ciently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftribution of the heat; a vault 
pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath, for conveying air, and a door to the 
mouth of the furnace; at top, various holes by way of chimnies, for the fmoke to iffue, 
and which he clofes alternately. He knows when the gypfum is fuffciently calcined, 
by applying a cold bright iron to thefe holes; it is infufficiently done while any humi- 
dity arifes. 7 

La Roche Guyon.—E|m leaves are found to make good dung, but not oak ones; tha 
latter take three years to rot fufficiently. ass 

Ispe DE Francz.—Nangis.—There are afsemen, who take marling to do for the 
farmers, at 18 livres per arpent (to Englifh acre as 32 to 38). Monf. de Guerchy, after 
water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Meaux.—Long dung fpread and fpreading now (July 2), for wheat next year. 

Neuf Moutier.—Manure their rich clays with the white marl found under them ; 
which has the appearance of confolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and manure the 
faltows in June, with Jong dung almoft in the ftate of ftraw ; a method they contend 
warmly for; thinking that a‘ greater degree of putrefaction would be Ib{s of quantity 
and virtue. ‘But there is a circumftance which feems in faét much to condemn this me- 
thod; it is, that while the wheat crops are to be ranked among the fineft in France, and 
would indeed make a capital figure in England, the oats and barley are wretched, in 
VOL. IV. ak are - 4A | deed 
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deed (foil confidered) below contempt. Does not this feem to prove, that the expofition 
of the manure, through the year of fallow, to the fun, exhaults it to. the amount of the 
berfefit which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand, 
and the {pring corn at the third? ae Ce 

ALsace.— Stra/bourg.—Gypfum ufed as a manure for clover with fuccels ; does beft 
on clayey lands; there are mills for pounding it. It is faid to laft good for fome time ; 
two or three boiffeau, of thirty pounds of wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between two 
and three bufhels per Englifh acre. If a quantity is ufed it {poils the land. What 
myfteries are thefe about this manure ! | 

Befort.— Manure with blue marl. 

To Iffe.—The dunghills here are the neateft fpectacles I have any where feen; the 
walis of them are twilted bands of ftraw, clofe and regular as a bee-hive, and fome are 
covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. Admirable! De- 
ferving univerfal imitation. | | 

Daurnine’.—Lorio/.— Box, in this country, is cut on the mountains, for manuring 
vines, by burying it frefh at their roots. For mulberries alfa it is excellent. ‘Three trees 
were planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil, one with box, and the other without, 
and there is now no comparifon between them. | - | 

M. Foujas de St. Fond has tried gypfum, oma large fcale, on fandy land, for fainfoin, 
with great fuccefs. 

Provencre.—Salon to St. Canat.—Dead olive branches and cuttings, are piled up 
- with clods and rubbifh for burning, as in Catalonia. : 

Tour a’ Aigues.—Paring and burning is prattifed every where; and, as in Ireland, in 
corners, holes, waftes, and even ditches, to make heaps of manure for their cultivated 
lands. They are now (September) burning every where. The common opinion is 
very much againft it; but the Prefident remarks that it has been practifed here unin- 
terruptédly,. probably for two thoufand years, yet the land is no worfe than it has 
always been. . 

The importance of manuring is well underftood in many of the French provinces : 
where ‘faults are to be found, it is more for exhaufting the benefit as faft as pofh- 
ble, than for want of knowing the operation and effeét. The beft farmers in Eng- 
Jand fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or the fcythe may 
cut off the weeds that are apt to arife in confequence; and as fuch crops {upport cattle, 
the more manure Is fpread the more manure is made; it isin arithmetical progreflion; 
on the contrary, when it is given for exhaulting crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon 
exhaufted, and the increafe, fo valuable in the ceconomy of a farm, does not take place. 
By means of fpreading the dung for thofe crops that fupport cattle and fheep, the live 
{tock of (a farm may be always gradually increafing ; and it is impoffible they fhould 
increafe, without the farm improving, and corn itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the 


product arifing. 


Crap. XXX.—An Englifh Farm eftablifhed in France. ) 


AMONG the mott interefting obfervations which the Duke of Liancourt had made, 
in the various vifits he paid to England, was that of the fuperiority to which the induftry 
of that kingdom was carried beyond the practice of France; and above all, to what a 
degree of perfe€tion agriculture had attained, founded on experiment, and manifeft in 
an infinitely greater produdtion of corn and of live ftock than is to be found in almoft 
any other country, extent and quality of foil confidered. Impreffed with, tages - 
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had long cherifhed the hope of introducing into his own country this fource of increaf- 
ing wealth, flowing as well from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the peo- 
ple employed to raife it; but fenfible at the fame time, that the moft ufeful innovations 
could be introdueed by example only—a truth the more applicable to agriculture, from 
being practifed by men of fmall fortune, little or no education, and confequently full of 
prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any practice, but that of the beaten track—he 
Metermined to attempt, as foon as it was if his power, an effay of Englifh agriculture ; 
but as he was defirous of having his example followed, it was neceflary that thefe effays' 
fhould be fo condu€ted as to enfure fuccels. | 

His friend, Mon. de Lazowfki’s refidence during three years in England, whither he 
confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated thefe means. Mon. de La- 
zowlki, whom | had the pleafure of knowing intimately, acquired that knowledge in 
agriculture, which much inquiry, afliduous application, and frequent converfation with 
the beft farmers, could give to a mind very capable of, and much accuftomed to obfer- 
vation: he was likewife no ftranger to the projects of Monf. de Liancourt ; and in this 
inftance, as on every occafion, his unexampled friendfhip made him eager to fecond his 
views. | 

In 1789, Monf. de Liancourt, on becoming the proprietor of a large eftate, fituated 
at thirteen leagues from Paris, refolved iminediately to execute the plan he had fo long 
projected : he accordingly engaged an Englifh farmer to come over from Suffolk, witli 
his family, and a common labourer; this Englifh colony carried with it every kind of 
farming implement; they had with them likewife five oxen, a bull, and five cows, from 
Suffex, to perpetuate that breed, if the country into which they were tranfported would 
admit of it; to thefe were added a Suffolk polled bull and five cows. 7 

The farmer was placed in a farm that had hitherto yiclded about two hundred pounds 
a year; the land was in fome parts good, in others, bad ; it was fo divided in quality 
and fituation, as to render one part fit for the reception of fheep, and the other part for 
the feecing of cattle; thefe two objects were thofe which Monf. de Liancourt was moft 
anxious to attain, in the agricultural fyftem he was about to introduce; becaufe they 
were moft advantageous, in a country furrounded by great markets, and very near to 
that of Paris; he added a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and 
from other farms, confifling of about eight hundred arpents; two hundred and fifty of 
which were appropriated to fhcep, and the reft to the feeding of cattle ; he defigned to 
have made fuch additions to each part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen hun- 
dred arpents ; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated the whole 
of his park.* Whilft the Englifhmen were beginning their operations, and forming the 
labourers of the country to the ufe of the new fort of plough imported from England, 
_ inftructing the common workmen as to the conftruGion of the new implements, and 

teaching the women fervants of the farm the management of the dairy, the making of 

cheefe, &c. Monf. de Liancourt had fent two young labourers, out of the environs of 
Liancourt, to England, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbour- 
hood, qualified themfelves to replace, at a future day, the Englifh family, in cafe thefe 
fhould grow tired of living in Francey or to affift them if, as Monf. de Liancourt hoped, 
they were-difpofed to remain, The artizans of Liancourt learnt to imitate the imple-, 
ments, the plough and the cart brought from England, and made them very well. 

To the pies lee England, were added twenty four more from Normandy and Swit... 
zerland ; the whole herd, a.very fine one, amounted, in 1792, to a hundred and five. 
head, and hopes were entertained of increafing the number to three hundred, -and of. 
Supplying them completely with a fufficiency of food. The young bea{ts were not ae 
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of an age to allow of any decifion being made, whether the produce of the Suffolk or 
Suffex breed would beft fucceed, but the whole afforded the moft flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of fheep—the Spanifh ram croffed with the ewes of Berry 
and the Spanifh-ewes, and the Berry ram with the Flemith ewes, were the two breeds 
defigned to be eftablifhed and improved; an Englifh ram from Romney Marth was allo 
crofied with the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered perfectly well: the lambs were fine, 
but as this branch of bufinefs had been began later than the other, the proefpect of its 
fuccefs, although well founded, could not be entirely afcertained. | : : 

The lands had been put into excellent condition, in a country where inclofures were 
unknown ; every field of the farm was inclofed by deep and broad ditches, with well 
planted hedges; gates were erected in all; the dry lands were irrigated, and the marfhy 
meadows drained, by cuts underground ; old lands, for ages paft judged incapable of 
yielding any produce, were burnt and rendcred fruitful; the buildings on the farm 
were modelled to the new fyftem, and to the management of the culture that was in- 
troduced. The two young French labourers were returned from England, and the 
Englifh farmer (Mr. Reeve), an excellent one, and avery honeft man, fatisfied with his 
fituation, with his fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only 
of continuing his employment, of increafing his fuccefs, and of feconding the intentions 
of his matter. He was ordered to keep an exact and daily regi(ter of all the bufinefs 
tranfacted on the farm, to fhow it to whoever chofe to fee it, and to anfwer all their 
queftions with truth, mildnefs, and patience, but not to entice anv perfon to undertake 
an imitation of the Englifh method of farming ; Monf. de Liancourt thinking, that in 
every innovation, nothing lefs than felf conviction ought to a€tuate thofe who attempt it; 
and that by raifing their expectations too highly they rifk the fuccefs, which fooner or 
later would not fail to attend their efforts. ‘lhe cows of the diflrict were covered by 
the bulls of the farm whenever they were brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; the culture of turnips 
and of cabbages, for the feed of cattle, abfolutely unknown before in the diftrict, began 
to be introduced ; fome proprietors inclofed their nelds ; feveral others had made, for 
their own ufe, farming implements after the Englifh model, and found them anfwer beft 
the purpofe ; many more hands were employed, of all ages and of both fexes, in the 
farms; the i:nglifh were received with pleafure in the country, and treated in the moft 
cordial manner; every thing fucceeded tc the utmoft wifh, and thefe fuccefles were, in 
great meafure, due to the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. de Lazow- 
{ki, whofe heart ts equal to his capacity. | | | 

The events of the roth of Augult added the cruel neceffity of forcing Monf. de Lian- 
court to renounce the hope of being uleful to his country, as he had every reafon to 
a from thefe eflays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced from the fame 
cauile. ms 
Agriculture was not the only object of improvement he fought to tranfport out of 
England into his country ; he had likewife began to eftablifh the {pinning of cotton, a 
manufactory of linen, a ftocking manufactory, and the fabrication of cards; he had 
engaged the different artizans in each branch from England, conftructed buildings, and 
facrificed his gardens to thefe various eftablifhments; which, in 1792, already employed 
more than a thoufand people in the diftrict of Liancourt; and, although yet far from 
having attained to perfection, they were productive of the moft falutary effects to the 
lower ranks of people, As thele manufactures have remained in the poffeffion of an 
Irifhinan, whom he had taken as an-affociate, Monf. de Liancourt confoles himfelf with 
the idea, that the confiderable fums of unoney it coft him to form thefe eftablifhments,, 

7 | were 
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were not wholly loft to the country he was fo anxious to enliven and to enrich by in- 
duftry. Thefe eftablifhments naturally recall to mind what the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
in his book De ? Ami des Hommes, relates of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the grand- 
father of Monf. ge Liancourt, having, in 1754, made a lacrifice of one of the fineft 
orangeries in France, and part of his park, to the inhabitants of his eftate at Verteuil, 
in Angoumois, for the purpofe of planting mulberry-trees, and raifing of filk-worms, 
the cultivation of which was at that time {carcely known at Verteuil. This benevolent . 
man had, before his death, the confolation of {eeing many good intentions crowned with 
fuccefs; Monf. de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the fenfible mortification of feeing 
the good he intended to do, and which he had fo happily begun, deftroyed by thofe 
very people for whom it was undertaken; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whole fole endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt themfelves, by 
deftroying an eftablifhment that would have been a germ of national profperity, and 
was unique In France. 

The deftruction brought upon fuch eftablifhments, by revoluticnary anarchy, is one, 
among a thoufand leffons that teach the danger, to the deareft interefts of the people,. 
flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of thefe agricultural eftablifh- 
ments, than the merit of having made them, a fource of heart-felt fatisfaction to a worthy 
and patriotic individual. That he may be {peedily reinftated in a property, which he 
lived only to improve and to adorn, is the fincere with of that gratitude and friendfhip. 
which pens this faint acknowledgment of merit. 


ITAL  Y. 


Notes on the Agriculture of Lombardy. 


ONE of the moft interefting countries in Europe, for the practice of various branches: 
of rural ceconomy, merits a much clofer and more minute detail than is poffible for 
a traveller to give, who from the nature of his purfuit can do no more than retain a 
few of the principal features, to point out thofe circum{tances which demand the moft 
ftudious attention: fome of thefe are fo valuable, that years would not be mifpent in 
acquiring a complete knowledge of them. On every fubjeét, except what refpects 
directly practical hufbandry, the fmal! number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, 
while the pen is in the hand of my elteemed friend, Mr. Profeffor Symonds, whofe ele- 
gant memoirs upon Italian agriculture * are fraught with information of unqueftionable 
utility. I fhall arrange the minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, which will 
include all that 1 think worthy of the reader’s confideration. 


I. General circumftances of the hufbandry. 
II. The management of grafs lands. 
Til. The management of arable lands. 


_ ‘IV. The encouragement or depreflion which agriculture receives from various caufes.. 


 * Inferted in the Annals of Agriculture. 
| Crap. 
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Crap. XXXI.—General Circumftances of the Hufbandry of Lombardy. 


LOMBARDY is one of the richeft plains in the world ; for fertility of foil, united 
with the ufe that is made of it by watering, it much exceeds every other in Europe; but 
for mere natural fertility, 1 take the plain which extends from Holland to Orleans to 
confift of a richer foil, and it is alfo of a greater extent. From the foot of the Alps, 
near Suza, to the mouths of the Po, are about two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
breadth of this noble plain varies from fifty to one hundred, containing, probably, about 
fifteen thoufand {quare miles. ‘Uhe Po bends its ftately courfe through the whole extent, 
its branches ramifying, in innumerable {treams, froni the Alps on one fide, and from the 
- Appenines on the other; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eter- 
nal fnows, afford a vaft.fupply of water, preferved moft conveniently in thofe immenfe 
refervoirs the Lago Moggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifeo, Guarda, whofe waters are the 
origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy. But in the Appenines there 
are no fuch refervoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to that of the Alps. Thus the 
fpace watered to the north of the Po, is probably ten tines more confiderable than that 
to the fouth of the fame river. 

The foil of Lombardy is, wherever I viewed it, either fand, gravel, or loam. I met 
with none, or at leaft, with very little clay (fpeaking always as a farmer, and not as a 
naturalift), and no chalk. 

Under this head I fhall infert the notes I took concerning—1, foil; 2, climate; 3, in- 
clofures; 4, farms and tenantry}; 5, rent and price of land. | 


Sect. I.—Of Sail. 


PrepMontT.—After pafling the Alps from Nice, and defccnding towards Coni, in the 
level and fertile vale of Piedmont, the foil 1s every where a rich fandy loam, with fmall 
appearance of clay. Whzcrever rivers, or rather torrents are found, we ice great tracts 
of ftone and fhingle, which were brought by the water from the mountains. ‘he Dora 
Baltia offers this fpectacle; from that river to Ciglione, are plains and waftes of gravel. 
The rice country ef Verceil is afandy loam. The diftri& of the Sefia is gravel. The 
Tefin is the fame. The gravels of Piedmont are all full of round {tones, from the fize 
of an egg to that of twice a man’s fift. . | 

Mintanese.—In the way from Milan to Pavia, great tracts of gravel, which would 
not be very valuable without water. To the north of the city, about Mozzatta, &c. 
they have two foils chiefly,—a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackifh, and free from 
{tones and a gravel mixed with loam, fome blackifh, dries quickly, and always loofe. 
The Lodizan is a loamy fand, or loamy gravel *. — a 

STATE OF VeNIcE.—-The whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very 
great traéts of gravelly loams; there are alfo fome fandy ones; the foil naturally is 
not deep or rich, though there are tracts that merit both thofe epithets. The terri- 
tory of Verona is, m eneral, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it not 
for water, and much induftry. ‘The beft meadows and rice-grounds not more than 
nine inches dezp on ftone and gravel. For fome miles from Verona, the ftoney 


-#* The Lodizan foil is termed, by the Italian writers, oriolas a blackifh fand, mixed with clay. The 
Gera d’ Adda of geriva, a gravel, compofed of fand and reddifh gravel, witha little clay. ‘The Cremonele, 
a red feruginous earth, Sand and gravel every whgre. Atti di Milano, tom. ii. p. 163. 


| gravel 
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gravel continues ; but towards Vicenza, much fine red and brown, deep, friable, 
fandy loam, with few or no {tones. 
EccLesiAsTicaAL STaTz.—-FeERRARESE.—In the Ferrarefe, between Paffo Siene 
and Bologna, thg foil is two feet deep ; of a brown fandy loam, with a yellowifh hue 
under which is one foot of fand, and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cut. 
, ting, not long ago, through a field, for raifinga bank, they met with a heap of an- 
cient bricks, five feet deep. From Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance, 
the richeft [ever beheld ; deep, friable, and with that degree of tenacity which marks 
great fertility ; it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofe 
fine particles which are held fulpended, and which render that fluid turbid : thofe al. 
moft'impalpable particles which are long in fubfiding. a 
Tuscany.—All I faw of this territory is a rockey ftone brafh, or gravel. The 
loams are compounds of it, with more or lefs vegetable mould; I faw fcarcely any , 
tracts, large enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It is, upon the 
whole, though improveable, not a fertile foil ; and, if olives were not well adapted to 
it, would be produétive of little befide fheep-walk ; to which animal, all I faw of 
this country, is admirably adapted, and would, I doubt not, produce as fine wool as 
Spain itfelf. oO 
Mopena AND Parma.—A nich fandy or gravelly loam is predominant through 
thefe dutchies; in many tracts it is deep, moift, and friable, as I faw in the lands 
which were receiving. their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fome 
diftri€ts it is of a firm texture, but not clay. Much the fame foil, but not equally 
deep, is found in the ceded provinces of Vogara, ‘lortona, and Alexandria; but 
parts of the laft more tenacious, and to be ranked among the ftiffeft I met with in: 
Lombardy. | 


Sect. I].—Clinate. 


‘ON the climate of Lombardy, Mr. Profeffor Symonds is fo full and fatisfactory, 
that the reader can be no where fo well inftructed. 

PrEDMONT.—The great complaint in Piedmont, is the exceffive heat in fummer 5 
equal, I was affured, to almoft any that is felt on the globe, and of a fuffocating qua- 
lity ; while the frofts m winter are as fevere, in the contrary extreme. ‘The peftife- 
rous climate of Sardinia is known to every body ; though between 39 and 41 degrécs: 
latitude; in the fouthern part of the ifland, they are not forwarder than in the Mt- 
lanefe : they cut their corn in the north part in July : in the Milanefe before the end 
of June *. é 7 

MILANESE.—Lhe moft remarkable circumftance in the climate of the Milanefe, is. 
the mildnefs and warmth of northern and mountainous tracts, and the feverity felt in 
the plain. ‘This fact is found particularly around the lake of Conffo ; upon all the 
weftern coaft of that lake, which is about forty miles long, the agrumi, as the Italians call 
oranges, lemons, &c. are found, expofed to the open air, in good perfection ; yet the 
whole of the lake is bounded by the high Alps, which, immediately tothe north, are 
covered with eternal fhows. On the rich plain of Milan, and thence to the Appenines, - 
no fuch plant can be left expofed ; olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons, and ber 
gamots, muft be covered in winter. Thefe agrumi are found chiefly on the weft coaft 
of the lake, but fome are fcattered on the ealtern. It is the fhelter afforded by the 


a Rifortmenio della Sardegna, tom, i, p. 355: a . 7 
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mountains, in peculiar pofitions, that-has this effeét. The fame circum{anee is found 
in the Layo Maggiore, where the famous Borromean Ilands are covered with agrunu.: 
{n all the Milanefe, dry fumers for corn (I believe it is the fame every where in 
Lurope). are moft produdtive *. Z | 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State, by the Academia Agraria ot 
this city, they fowed wheat October 18, 17875; came up the 28th; the ears appeared 
May 2, 1788; the flowers May 13; reaped June 19. 

Yuscany.—I was at Florence the beginning of November, and the ice was four 
inches thick ; a feverity never yet known in England. ‘Che Englifh were, at the fame 
lime, fkating at Rome. | 

One-filth of all the produétions of the earth are calculated to be deftroyed by hail 
and other accidents. 

Parma.—In the management of the vines in the Parmazan, there is a practice which 
fhews the conftant dread of fevere frofls. All the vines are now (in November) turned 
down, and the end fhoots buried + in the earth to preferve them ; yet in a wet feafon 
they {uffer by this treatment, as well as in all feafons, by being ftript from the trees, in 
order to undergo this operation. 

Mr. Profeflur Symonds, in the excellent paper quoted above, removed the common 
erroneous idea of the fine climate of Italy ; I made many inquiries concerning the lead- 
ing facts, and have every reafon to believe, that it is in point of health and agreeablenefs, 
one of the worft climates in the world: with the views of a farmer, however, it muft be 
confefled, that the productions which the whole peninfula owes to its climate are very 
valuable ; to omit fpeaking of Sicily or Naples, I may remark, that planting the poor 
brafhy hills of Tufcany with olives is an advantage unequalled by any thing to be met 
with in the north of Europe; that the produce of filk throughout Lombardy is an ob- 
ject of the firft importance—That rice is found to be an article of almoft unrivalled 
profit—That the produ€tive {tate of the meadows is indebted almoft as much to the heat 

of the fummers, as to the plenty of water ; and, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
the admirable quality of the cheele alfo. Thefe are all objets of great magnitude, and 
entirely derived from climate. | 


SecT. Il.—Inclofures. 


PIEDMONT.—It is not very eafy, in many parts of Piedmont, to pronounce, on a fu- 
perficial view, whether the country be open or inclofed ; but, on a nearer infpecton, the 


Che fame remark was made Jong ago, in 1540; 
MDXL Extructum 
Annus his biffextilis fuit, et luminare majus 
Fere totum eclypfavit 
A feptimo idus Novembris ad feptimum ufque Aprilis idus 
Nec nix nec aqua vifa de celo cadere 
Attamen, preter mortalium opinionem, Dei clementia, 
| Et meffis et vindemia multa. 4 
It is extraordinary, that in 1779 there was an almoft total eclipfe of the fun, followed by a fine winter, 
the fame asin 140. There was a {mall eclipfe on the 7th of April, 1540, but an almoft total one the 
tgth of April, 1529, and which, for quantity and duration, was very much like that the 24th of June, 1779, 
he crop was abundant, as it appears by the prices of the year, in the Ledger of the Cifterfian Monks. 
Wheat, 1537, the moggia, § livres, In 1540, ditto, 4 livres. In 1541, ditto, © livres, ‘The ducat of 
gold, or zecchin, then at 5 livres 15/. Campi (Jforia di Cremona, anno 1540) {peaks of the extraordinary 
drynefs of this year, the abundance of crops, an fubjoins, that the corn was cut the middle of May, and 
the vintage the beginning of Auguft, This is the harveft near forty days fooner than at prefent, and the 
vintage twomonths. Opu/c. Scel. tom. tt. p. 136. | . te 
+ The fame practice was known among the antients. See Srabo, lib. vii. and Quint. Curt. lib. vit. ds 
greater 
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greater part by far found to be inclofed; generally by ditches, and, in many dif- 
{tri€ts, with hedges alfo; which, in fome places, are as complete as in the beft Englith 
counties. | 

Mu,Anese.—Much the greater part of this territory is inclofed, either with hed ges or 
by ditches, which ferve as conductors of the water ufed in irrigation, Thele, in the 
Lodizan, and other diftricts to the fouth of Milan, are planted fo thickly with willow and _ 
poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a wood. 

VENETIAN STATE.—Much of the country from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly 
inclofed with hedges. Trom Brefcia to the Lago di Guarda it is the fame; but from 
thence to Verona not equally fo. 

EccLesiasTicaL StTate.—BoLtocna.—The whole Bolognefe is inclofed. They 
make and plafh their hedges with the niceft attention: made with dead (takes, about 
four feet high, and tied in crofs lines, with great neatnefs and {trength. This care 
is, however, exerted for the boundary of the farm only; fubdivifions of this kind are 
rare. 

Tuscany.—There are no rights of commonage in all Tufcany ; thanks to the wil 
dom of Leopold; every man has a right to inclofe his property as he pleafes. The Ap- 
penines, croffed from Bologna to Florence, are however moltly uninclofed, and almoft 
watte. 

Moprna.—From the city of Modena to Reggio, the inclofures are very neatly formed 
of well made hedges without any ugly {prawling ones ; but all either trinmed or made 
fo often, that they are not fuffered to fpread. _ 

ParmMa.—To Firenzuola all the country is inclofed. 

PirpMoNT.—Tortonefe.—The fences from the Duchy of Modena hither are greatly 
Geclined : there are fome hedges every where; but many large fields all the way, with 
only bad ditches or banks. 

Lombardy, upon the whole, muft be confidered as an inclofed country, and much of 
it clofely fo. It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land fo extremely valuable 
in an open ftate. ‘lhe importance of inclofing is well underftood, and where not prac- 
tifed in perfection, it arifes from caufes that form exceptions rather than effect the general 
rule. 


Sect. IV.—Of Farms and Tenantry. 


THE predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is metaycrs, nearly npon the 
{ame fy{tem which I have defcribed and condemned, in treating of the hufbandry of 
France. ‘The landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs the buildings, and the te- 
nant provides cattle, implements, and feed; they divide the produce. Wherever this 
fy{tem prevails, it may be taken for granted that a ufelefs and miferable population is 
found. The poverty of the farmers is the origin of it; they cannot ftock the farms, 
pay taxes, and rent in money, and therefore mult divide the produce in order to divide 
the burthen. ‘There is reafon to believe that this was entirely the fy{tem in every part 
of Europe; it is gradually going out every where; and in Piedmont is giving way to 
great farms, whofe occupiers pay a money rent. I was for fome time deceived in going 
from Nice to Turin, and believed that more of the! farms were larger than is really 
the cate, which refulted from many fmall ones being colleéted into one home ftead. 
‘That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia Bruna, has the appearance of being 
very confiderable ; but, on inquiry, 1 found it inthe hands of feven families of medayers. 
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as in the mountains of France and Spain. _ oo: Pacts | 
The Caval. de Capra, member of the Agrarian Society, affured me, that the union of 
farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the effet of luxury; that the metayers were dif- 
miffed and driven away, and the fields every where depopulated. I demanded how 
the country came to have the appearance of immenfe cultivation, and looked rather 
like a garden than a farm all the way from Coni? He replied, that I fhould fee things 
otherwife in paffing to Milan: that the rice culture was fupported by great farms, and 
that large tracts of country were reduced to a defert. Are they then uncultivated? No, 
they are very well cultivated, but the people all gone, or become miferable. We hear 
the fame ftory in eyery country that is improving: while the produce is eaten up by a 
fuperfluity of idle hands, there is population on the fpot ; but it is ufelefs population ; 
the improvement banifhes thefe drones to towns, where they become ufeful in trade and 
manufaCtures, and yield a market to that land, to which-they were before only a bur 
then. Nocountry can be really flourifhing unlefs this take place; nor can there be any 
where a flourithints and wealthy race of farmers, able to give money rents, but by the 
deftruction of metaying. Does any one imagine that England would be more rich and 
more populous if her farmers were turned into metayers? Ridiculous. The intendant 
of Biflatti added another argument again{t great farms; namely, that of their being laid 
to grafs more than fmall ones; furely this is a leading circum{tance in their favour, for 
gra(s is the laft and greateft improvement of Piedmont; and that arrangement of the 
fuil which occafions moft to be in grafs, is the moft beneficial, Their meadows are 
amongit the finelt and moft produ¢tive in the worldg What ts their arable? It yields 
‘crops of five or fix times the feed only. ‘lo change fuch arable to fuch grafs, is doubt- 
lefs the higheft degree ofimprovement. View France and her metayers—View England 
and her farmers; and then draw your conclufions. 
Tue Mitanese.——Wherever the country that (I faw) is poor and unwatered, in 
the Milanefe, it is in the hands of metayers. At Mozzata the Count de Caftiglioni 
fhewed me the rent book his intendant ({teward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation 
of the fy{tem which prevails. In fome hundred pages I faw very few names without a 
large balance of debt due to-him, and brought from the book of the preceding year : 
they pay by fo many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the year: fo many 
heads of poultry, fo much labouf, fo much hay, and fo much {traw, &c. But there is, 
in moft of their accounts, on the debtor’s fide, a variety of articles befide thofe of re- 
gular rent: fo much corn of all forts, borrowed of the landlord for feed or food when 
the poor man has none: the fame thing is commonin France, wherever metaying takes 
place. All this proves the extreme poverty and even milery of thefe little farmers ; and - 
-fhews that their condition is more wretched than that of a day Jabourer. They are much 
' too numerous, threebeing calculated to live inone hundred pertichi, and all fully employed 
by labouring, and cropping the land inceffantly with the fpade, foa produce unequal 
to the payment of any thing to the landlord, after feeding themfelves and their cattle as 
they ought to be fed; hence the univerfal diftrefs of the country. Thofe who are ad- 
| A a {mall farms, fhould come hither, and fee how they infallibly generate poverty 
in every cottage. The furplus of population is not demanded by manufactures, or by 
towns; the increafe therefore is only the divifion of a pittance of food amongft many 
‘ mouths inftead of a few. It is impoffible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra- 
tion; but it is in a landlord’s power to introduce gradually and prudently, a different 
fy{tem—tooccupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated accurately by day labourers of all 
| 12 | | ages 


In the mountains from Nice to. Racconis, however, they are {mall ; but many properties, 
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agesand fexes, well paid, and if this be not fufficient, to ettabiin a manutacture of fome 
grofs and fimple-kind, to employ the popw ation already exifting ; and by a gradual al- 
teration in his farms, to proportion the food to the mouths that are to eat it*. There 
is at prefent an jnducement to fuch a change, that ought to weigh very ferioufly : the 
example of the French revolution will fpread, and will be much more apt to take effect, 
in countries where there is nothing but the great land owner and the poor cottager, than 
in others where there are intermediate ranks of men of fubftance, who have an intereft 
in -preferving public order. What a temptation to confufion and rebellion is it, to have 
a country full of miferable metayers, all deeply indebted to the feigneur ? Nine-tenths 
of the people in fuch a cafe, have an immediate intereft in burning his caftle and his ac- 
count-books, for he ftands fingle, on one hand, againft all the people, {warming on the 
other: but in the watered plain, where the farms are large and not populous, from fo 
much being in grafs, there is every where a race of wealthy farmers, who have an ine 
tere{t in keeping the people quiet, —- who are united with the landlord, — and who, 
paying their men in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the 
temptation to revolt ; or even if they were tempted, they would not have the difpropor- 
tion of numbers to render it equally dangerous. Whe great obje@ of men who ffave 
property, is at prefent to fecure it-—and they can have no fecurity, while they fill the 
country, by metaying, with fwarms of a ftarving and indebted peafantry. It fhould be 
remembered that the mifchievous confufions, p}yndering, and burnings, in France, were 
not in the Pays de Beauce, nor in Picardie, nor in, Artois, where metayers are unknown, 
and the farms large ; but in the Magonnois, in Brefle, in Sologne, where all are in the 
hands of poor miferable metayers ; an inftance, furely, exprefs to the purpofe, and 
which fhould have its weight with Italian landlords. But to work a change in this pers 
nicious fyftem, demands a refidence on their eftates in the country, inftead of abandon- 
ing them to the rapacity of ftewards; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, 
that their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles t+. opr 
In the watered parts of the Milanefe, great and rich farmers are found. Here are 
the particulars of a farm I viewed, between Milan and Pavia; viz. three thoufand one 
hundred pertichi ; one thoufand fix hundred of rice; two hundred flax; four hundréd 
and fifty perennial grafs ; four hundred and fifty clover; four hundred arable crops, 
wheat, rye, maiz, millet, oats, &c.; twelve horfes; eight oxen; fifty-five cows, two 
bulls; forty labourers ; rent 20 livres the pertica; the whole capable of being watered, 
And at Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where one hundred cows are- 
kept: two thoufand pertichi; one hundred cows; one cazaro; one: fotte cazaro; fix 
others; nine forcorn; one agent; one guard againft thieves, and thofe who fteal water ; 
one waterman. To ftock fuch a farm 50,000 livres neceflary.. By means of fuch 
farms they have rich farmers; fome worth 100,000 livres. The general idea of profit, 
in thefe dairy diftricts, is ten to fifteen per cent.; fome dairy farms are occupied by pro 
prietors, but the number is inconfiderable. | 
VENETIAN STaTE.—All the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at 
half produce, 2 /a meta; even vines: but fome meadows are ufually referved, and alfo 
woods. ‘The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the farmer provides live ftock, and pays 


the taxes on it. 

* But inftead of the number of farms decreafing, they are inereafed, as we learn from Sig. Lavizari, 
Aanot. fal Mitterpacher, tom. i, p. 221. ee a 
_t This whole paffage is left as originally written; before French horrors rendered French politics objects 
of deteftation rather than example. 7 ie 7 read 
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‘Sig. Locatelli has a farm of one hundred campi, within two miles of the city, which 
yields him two hundred and: fifty zecchini nett; this is fomething more than 3s, an: 
acre. He has alfo another farm more diftant, of fix hundred campi, which yields fix 
hundred and fifty zecchini nett; on which there are eight cows, twenty-two oxen, and 
one hundred and fifty fheep. ) 

in the Vicentine t, rent when calculated in money two and a half zecchini per campo. 
They have farms fo large as two thoufand campi. r 

In the Paduan, one hundred campi are a large farm ; common 60; fmall 40; and 
they reckon fmall ones the beft cultivated ; if this be fact, and not a matter of opinion 
in the gentleman, my informant, it fhews that their hufbandry muft certainly be efteemed 
bad; it is, however, queftionable, for the reafon added was, that there were more peo- 
ple on {mall farms; a fure proof that the progrefs of improvement has not been carried 
far, To ftock a farm of a hundred campi, one thoufand ducats are neceflary, reckon- 
ing the ducat at 3s. which is not exact ; this is a poor ftock, for it does not exceed 338. 
the Englifh acre. ‘The arrangement of the farms in the Paduan, may be gueffed at, in 
fome meafure, from the following particulars; there are found, in the whole diftria, 
two hundred and eighty-eight thoufand three hundred fouls; forty-nine thoufand, nine 
hundred and forty-three cows and fatting cattle; forty-one thoufand plough oxen ; 
one hundred and two thoufand fheep; fixteen thoufand five hundred and ninety-eight 
hogs; feven hundred and thirty-one millés ; two thoufand three hundred and eighty- 
one affes. One Profeffor informed‘ nie, that in his opinion, the great mifchief af the 
country is, that of great land proprictors letting their eftates to undertakers or middle- 
men, who will hire to the amount of 10,000 ducats a year; and in re-letting to farmers 
will fqueeze them fo that they cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Ano- 
ther profeffor faid, that the diftrict of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the Vicentin, by 
reafon of the greater poverty of the farmers and peafants, who are miferable, and have 
no power to make the land yield well. Indeed I learned, from very good authority, 
that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, where the pea- 
fants are much more at their eafe than in the plain. 

FEccLpsiAsTIcAL STATE.—BoLocna.—Eftates here are very generally let to mid- 
dle men, who re-let them to the farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor 
teceives little more than one-half what he might do on a better fyftem, with a peafan- 
try in a better fituation. The whole country is at half produce; the farmer fupplies 
implements, cattle, and fheep, and half the feed: the proprietor repairs. Silk, and even 
wine on the fame tenure, | 

Particulars of a farm (Sig. Bignami’s) of fix hundred tornature; three hundred and 
fixty on the hills; the reft on the plain: fix metayers; thirty-fix working oxen ; 
twelve cows; twenty young cattle; one hundred fheep. Produce, two thoufand corbi of 

wine; three to four hundred corbi wheat. — 

Tuscany.— Letting lands at money rent, is but new in Tufcany; and it is ftrange 
to fay, that Sig. Paoletti, avery practical writer, declares againft itt. A farm in Tuf- 
cany is called a podere: and fuch a number of them as are placed under the management 
ef a fa&tor, is called fattoria. His bufinefs is to fee that the lands are managed accord- 
ing to the Icafe, and that the landlord has his fair half. Thefe farms are not often 
larger than for a pair of oxen, and eight to twelve people in one houfe; fome one hun- 


* Particulars of a farm of one hundred and twenty campi: twenty of meadow, not watered , ninet a 
‘corn ; ten of clover; fifteen oxen and young cattle ; three cows; two horfess four hogs ; feven men; four 
‘ditto, with oxea ; four women; two children. | : | ee 

+ Pecfieri, &c. p. 162. 164. c 
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dred pertichi (this meafure is.to the acre, as about twenty-five to thirty-eight), and twa 
pair of.oxen, with twenty people. I was affured that thefe metayers are (efpecially near 
Florence) much at their eafe; that on holydays they are drefled remarkably well, and not 
without objects of luxury, as filver, cold, and filk; and live well, on plenty of bread, wine, 
and legumes. In fome inftances this may pofhibly be the cafe, but the general fact is con- 
trary. It is abfurd to think that metayers, upon fuch a farm as is cultivated by a pair 
of oxen, canbe at their eafe ; and aclear proof of their poverty is this, that the landlord 
who provides half the live ftock, is often obliged to lend the peafant money to enable 
him to procure his half; but they hire farms with very little money, which is the old 
ftory of France, &c. ; and indeed poverty and miferable agriculture are the fure attend- 
ants upen this way of letting land. ‘The metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, are fo 
poor, that landlords even lend them corn to eat: their food is black bread, made of a 
mixture with vetches: and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called 
aquarolle ; meat on Sundays only ; their drefs very ordinary. Yet in all thefe particu. 
lars they were in a worfe fituation before the free corn-trade. The richelt peafants are. 
in the Valdichiano. The moft common agreement is, for the landlord to furnifh all 
the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on the peafants’ family 
of 2-livres for all above three yearsold. In aconfiderable fattoria of eighteen poder, 
at Cattello Villa Bali Martelli, the largeft is two hundred ftiori (thirty-fix acres, at 5} » 
281, at 7), and 70 the fmallelt. Particulars of one of one hundred and ninety ftiori ; one 
pair of oxen; twocalves; one horfe; one mule; no cows, fheep, or hogs; fourteen 
people, of all ages and fexes ; taxes before the grand Duke’s redemption, 80 pauls, 
now 15; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half by peafant; this is 6s. 8d. in the 
whole for about thirty acres. Produce corn, one hundred and eighty fcudi; filk, fix 
and a half; wine, fifty-eight; oil, fixty ; in all 85].; the half, or 44I. is the landlord’s 
receipt for thefe articles, or above 11. 5s. per acre, at five ftiori and a half to the Englifh 
acre, and 1]. 118.if at feven. No fmall proprictor. | 

Villamagna.—Sig. Paoletti, retor of this parifh, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the following 
detail of the three poderi belonging to his living, from which the arable occonomy ot 
this part of Tufcany will be well underftood. | 


Three Poderi; three Families. 


Seed fown.—- 48 ftajiof wheat -— 168 /tiori of land. 
3 ditto vetches — 7% 
24 ditto beans —~ 28 
6 ditto oats — 10 
Artificial graffes ; viz. clover, j 
great millet, vetch, and | 
oats, all forforage —- — 24 
Wood, — — 283 


The ftajo of wheat, of forty pounds Englith (fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounde Tu- 
can), fows three ftiori and a half, and yields eight or nine times as much ; vetches four 
times the feed ; beans three times; oats feven times; the wheat isa tolerable crop ; all 
the reft miferable. If the farms, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no 
more in this meta fyftem, we may fuppofe the poverty of the common products; we have 
on the worft lands in England no idea of “-h crops as thefe of vetches, beans, and 
= 11 | : — ats, 
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ots.” There are'further on the three pederi, thirty-fix fheep; one mule; fix oxen; 
and four cows ; alfo fifty barrels of oil, at five fcudi; and three hundred and eighty bar- 
rels of wine, at 10 livres the barrel, vintage price, but at a year old 1¢ livres or 16 
livres; in.filk 25 fcudi; and in wood 10 feudi, for three-fourths of ghe woods are in a 
ftate of deftrudtion. ° Thefe poderi are let 2 4g meta; repairs are done by the propric- 
tor; live ftock belong to the incumbent, and neither to the church nor to the peafants ; 
iinplements belong to the tenants ; feed-wheat, three fourths to them, and one-fourth 
to the owner; of fpring-corn, all to the latter; alfo all forts that are put in with the 
wanga (fpade , as the land is fo much the better laboured. Let it be remembered, that 
the fpade being preferred to the plough, is the moft decifive proof that tillage is in a 
{tare of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. _ 

* Moprena.—lIn the mountains there are many peafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the practice of the great lords, and 
the poffeffors cf lands in mortmain letting to middle-men, who re-let to metayers; un- 
der which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. ‘The tenant furnifhes one-half of the 
cattle, and the landlord one-half. To Reggio the number of fcattered houfes very great ; 
good; and with neatly hedged home-ftalls: apparently there is not a labourer’s houfe 
in all the country ; all metaying farmers. 

Parma.—Appearances from Reggio to this place are much inferior to thofe from 
Modena to Reggio; the fences not fo neat; nor the houfes fo well built, whitc, or 
clean. All here metayers; the proprietor fupplies the cattle, half the feed, and pays 
the taxes; the peafant provides the utenfils. In the whole dutchies of Parma and Pla. 
cenza, and indeed almoft every where elfe, the farms muft be very fmall; the praétice 
I have elfexhcre noted, of the digging the land for beans, and working it up with a fu- 
pei fluity of labour, evidently fhew it: the {warms of people in all the markets announce 
the fame fa&t; at Placenza, I faw men whofe only bufinefs was to bring a {mall bag of 
apples, about a peck ; one man brought a turkey, and nota fine one. Whata watte 
of time and labour, for a ftout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy.—A | the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as the year 897, lands were 
let on leafe for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruits or fervice, as in 
all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. ‘This fhews how vaftly | 
more forward Italy was in thole early periods, than the reft of Europe *. 

It is faid, that in 1464 began the cultom of letting lands on a three years leafe t. 


Sect. V. Rent and Price of Land. 


This, as T have endeavored to explain already, in the cafe of France, is one of the 
mofi important inquiries in rural oeconomy. ‘The vulgar notion is, that nothing railes 
the value of land, but trade or manufacture. If the refult of ‘my travels were only to 
produce facts futhcient to overturn fo falfea theory, my time would not be altogether 
loft. 

‘PrepMontT.— Chentale.— Land in general is fold at 800 livres, or goo livres the gior. - 
nata, which is to the Englifh acre as 7440 is to 7429. (Paudton ) Ata diltance from 





em Uncerio Donno, che cerea da P, Abate dt § Ambrogio a nomo di livello, per ventidue anni, aleune 
secre nel Contado ¢i Brefiii, ch'erana del monifero d’Orena 3 promettando dé pagare a filo ctué per Sift annuale 
penfione tanta quantita ch generi,e dt denara, Secala modia decem, Scligine fla ta duodecem, faba, &e. &e. Gite 
lim goeson; “ Qut chiaramente st comprende, che singanno il Mattiok i! quale credette, che la fegate fof la filigine 
‘dal antichi.® Memorie della Citta e della Camp. di Mtlano. Guilint parte ii. p. 62. eg 
{fo “ifepra P Infituaione Agraria della Cioventu, gto. 1759. p. 58. . 
| towns, 
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towns, 600 livres to 850 livres. _ Some at 1000 livres (53). 6s. per Englifh acre). 
Good watered meads, 1000 livres to 1200 livres, ea 

Turin.—The price of land in the environs of Turin, as may be fuppofed, is very high. 
Four miles from the town fome is fold without water, at 1200 livres the giornata :. with 
water, it depends on quantity, and the value is immenfe. Land that has one ‘hour 
a week of fuch a ftream as will water five giornata in that hour, fells at 1500 livres 
(79l. 198. per Englifh acre) ; if it waters two giornata, 1000 livres; aridif three, 1200 
livres. And fuch watering adds at leaft one third to the value of the land. At Cam- 
biano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 3000 livres, but this is uncommon. 
Near the town fuch prices as 3000 livres and 4000 livres are known. But in general, 
arable watered, near Turin, fells at tooo livres; at a diftance and not watered, 200: 
livres to 550 livres. Ifa general average were to be made of all forts of land, excepp 
the very fineft, it would be about g500 livres. In regard to rent, but little ig let for: 
money, chiefly at one half produce ; but fuch meadows as would fell at 000 livres would: 
let at 70 livres to 75 livres. If two-thirds are arable, and one third meadow, 4o livres 
will be about the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 30 livres. 

Vercelli.— Rice grounds, 500 livres; good wheat land, 800 livres; watered meadow, 
Goo livres and 700 livres per giornata. 

Mivanesz.—The price varies from 15 livres for the pooreft waftes, to 1000 livres 
the pertica * ; but from Goo livres to 1900 livres more common. As the livre is 7d. 
Englifh, 1000 livres is 981. 19s. 2d. per acre. It is ufually bought in fuch a manner as: 
to pay 24 to 3 per cent. for the purchafe money. , 

Between Milan and Pavia, land rendered good by water, fome fells at 300 livres to. 
soo livres: at 30c livres it lets at 12 livres. | 

From Milan to Mozzata, when you have pafled the watered plain, which ts in a few 
miles, the rent in general is not more than 4 livres or § livres the pertica. In every: 
new leafe for a long period, fuch as eighteen or rWenty-one years, there 1s always an 


* The difficulty I have met with, in afcertaining the contents of a Milanefe pertica,. is frange. Panc- 
ton, in his Metrologic, makes it to the Englifh acre, as 0.14727 is to 0.7 ,29, by which proportion, it 
fhould contain 8090 feet, or about 54 perticas in an acre. Count Alexander Cicogno, in the Memoirs: 
of the Patriotic Society of Milan, vol. ii. p 304, fays, that if feeds are planted at fifteen oncie one from | 
another, 1479 will plant a pertica. As the oncia ts two inches iinglifh, this makes 9243 Englifh feet ina. 
ertica. 
: Monf, de la Lande fays, that it takes more than five perticas to make an arpent de Paris; now as that 
arpent isto the Englith acre, 0.66 :4 18 to 0.7929, there are confequently 36,775 Englifh feet in that arpent; 
at five perticas, it would confilt of 7335 Engliff feet, or about fix to an acre. | 
In the notes to the new edition of the Venti Giornata of Gallo (1775), this pertica is faid to contain 6152: 
French fect, which will not differ materially from De la Lande. ; 
Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupreme gouncil of Finances at Milan, and has written intelligently 
on the cenfimento fays, L’arpent di Francia fla alla pertica Milanefe come 13 ad uno proffimamente. (Delle vperc 
del S, Conte Carli, 8vo. 17°4, tom i. p 223.) The arpent of France being to the arpent de Paris as 48 
to 32, there are <5,1602 Englith feet in it, and in the pertica (at 1, to +) 31,500 feet. But the fame an- 
thor fays (p. 3.0.), there are 48 08 pertichi in a {quare Italian mile; it fo, there are 3628 in a {quare ing- 
lith mile; this makes 54 and 1-6th pertichi to.an Euglifh acre. : 
‘Finding fo many contradictions, I judged it neceflary to recur to different authority. ‘The oncia of Mi- 
lan is two Englifh inches, and the meafures thus arrange themfelves: 
| One pertica 24 tavolt, 
One tavoli 12 piedi. 
. One piede 12 oncie. 
Of thefe the tavola and pertici are {quare meafures, the former containing 12 piedi /guare% this makes 576 
Englith feet, which multiplied by 24, the refult is 13,824 feet fora pertica, or abou! 3% to an acre; 
and by this eftimate I thall calculate. rr | ae 
| | augmentation — 
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augmentation of rent in every part of the Milanefe, and generally to a pretty confiderable 
amount. ‘There is alfo an undoubted augmentation in the fpecie current in the country, 
and the prices of every thing have rifen at the fame time that money has increafed. It 
highly deferves noting by the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfifts entirely by land pro- 
duce, without trade (other than the fale of that produce) and without manufacture, it is 
reniarkable that it has experienced an advance in its profperity, as well as countries that 
feem to engrofs both tradeand manufacture; even at a period long after it had attained 
a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thofe trading countries have little to 
oppole. | 7 oa 

Pi edi—The beft land near this place, 600 livres the pertica (sgl. 8s. per Englith 
acre); but farther off, 300 livres to 350 livres. The Spina, a farm I viewed, belong- 
ing to the Caval. Don Bafliamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 livres, others at 29 livres ; 

ut the common price 12 livres to 15 livres. ‘Che beft land and higheft rent is all for 
cows. 

Codogno.—-Watered lands fell at 300 livres the pertica; and let at ro livres (191. gs. 

per I’nglifh acre) nett rent, tenant paying cenfimento, &c. 





liv ff. 

Rent nett, - a 10 Oo 
Water tax for diftribution, - 1 oO 
Cenfimento, - ~ 2 5 
Total rent, - - 13 5 





VENETIAN STATE.—Dergamo.—Price of land near Bergamo, 80 ducats the pertica. 
The ducat is 8 livres, and 50 livres the pound fterling ; and if the editors of Agoftino 
Gallo be not miflaken, there are 6194 French fect in a pertica; on thefe proportions, 
land fells at 781. 8s. per Englifh acre. 

Brefcia.—The belt fells at 800 fcudi; commonly from 300 to 500 {cudi the jugero. 
This meafure containing four pertichi, and the Englifh acre 4{, makes 400 {cudi to equal 
5gi. per Englifh acre, at 7 livres the fcudo. ‘The beft land of 805 fcudi, amounts con- 
fequently to 1181. Rents, per jugero, § to 10 fcudi; the mean, 74 {cudi, equals 22s. 
Englifh acre. | | 

Verona,—Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44l. 6s. per Englifh 
acre), and yields to the proprictor 3 to 4 percent. I viewed an arable field clofe to the 
city, yet fowing with wheat, that would fell for 100 zecchini per campo: and fome other 
lands juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are exceflively gravelly, would fell for 15 zec- 
chini; fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not fell for more than 8 or g zecchini (51. 
per Englith acre): it is however not fo bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it. 

Vicenza.—TVhe beft watered meadows fell at 2400 livres to 3000 livres the campo, 
which is about 651. per Englifh acre, the beft arable is nearly as valuable. ‘The worft 
arable 300 livres ; in the beft there are neither anulberries nor vines. Common price 
gco livres to 1000 livres, and the produce 110 livres per campo, about 55s. the acre. 
The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the campo, common 1, 14, or 2 zecchini. But 
in general land is let at half produce. 

Lo Padua.—The beft lands fells at 45 zecchini the campo: rice-grounds are at that 
price. rr 
J Padua.—The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 livres 4f. The campo is 840 
pertiche quadrate, each of {tx feet, confequently 30,240 feet ; but the foot is one inch 

| longer 
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Jonger than the Paris foot : it is therefore equal to about 35,280 Paris feet *, or about 
eth under an Englifh acre. Middling land 95 ducats; bad 50 ducats; rice grounds, 
and confequently irrigated, 200 ducats ; the fame land before rice being planted; 100 
ducats ; watered, meadows, 200 ducats; woods, 100 ducats; gardens, 40 ducats. 
Eftates pay 5 per cent. | 

-Eccuesrastical STATE.— Bologna.—Landlords are paid by half praduce, which 
affords them about 11. 6s. 5d. per tornatura, of half an Englifh acre, and as much is left 
for the farmer: this is about sl. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average; but it isin 
the rich plain only. ‘Vhrough all the country, and including good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, it varies from 8s. gd. to 26s. 5d. the tornatura, for the landlord’s fhare. .The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 211. 17s. 6d. Englifh, the tornatura: in peneral 
from 8]. 15s, to 131. 2s. 6d. The return for the value of land is 4 to § per cent. on 
the capital, but in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscany.—JlVorence.—The landlord’s half of the produce, for all farms are let a /a 
meta, is about 3 livres nett (2s. 13d.) per ftiora on the plain (11s. 81d. per Eng- 
lifh acre t): it is 2 livres on the hills (7s. 84d. per acre), and 1 livre on the moun- 
tains. No other proof is wanted of the poor ftate of agriculture in this country, arif- 
ing, doubtlefs, from fo wretched a mode of letting land. What muft it have been 
betore the time of Leopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of its old 
fhackles? 

Villamagna.—Three poderi, containing 200 ftiori cultivated, and 283 of mountain 
wood, would fell at 12,000 feudi (340cl.) ; and per ftiora for the whole, 71. each: it 
alfo yields a rent by metaying of S00 fcudi; and land is commonly fold to pay 34 per 
cent. intereft ; but more commonly in other parts only 3. 

Dutcuy or Mopena.—Modena.—The biolca, which is here the meafure of land, 
is twenty nine I’rench toifes by twenty-fix, or feven hundred and fifty four; or to the 
Englifh acre as 27,144 1s to 38,300; oras 15 to21. ‘This meafure of arable fells from. 
s00 livres to 1200 livres—the livre haff that of Milan, or about 4d.; 800 would be 
18]. an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 livres to 300u livres; the latter equals 
vol.anacre. Such are mown thrice; the firft cutting yields one carro of 100 poid, or 
250olb, (the pound about iths of an Englifh pound); and the price of hay 3 to 4 
zecchini per carro. | 

Parma.—The beft land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the biolca (311. 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the beft fells at 25 to 40 zecchini. 

PrzeDMONT.—Vogara.—From St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the belt is 500 
livres the journal. After that town, 24 {cudi di Milano per tavola (about 2ol. to 25). 
per acre). From Vogara, to within a few miles of Turin, the average value of land is 
500 livres (261. 13s. per Englifh acre). * 

Savoy.—At Montmelian, vineyards fet at 1coo livres to 1200 livres the journal, 
which about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil, 
to appearance abfolutely ftones, that yield good wine, and fell as high as meadow. Cul- 
tivated land at Modena, in the Haut-Savoy, at 1000 livres. Improved mountain f{pots, 
300 livres to 500 livres. | | | 

The mott carelefs examination of the preceding prices will be fufficient to thew, that land 
is lold at prefent in Lombardy, fome ages after it has loft both its commerce and its ma=_ 


moctician enough te know. = # 
¢ $ This at the ratio of 5% ftioti per acre. P 


e . ee 
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_* Mr. Pau@on ‘makes it more than an arpent of France, 1.0866. How he proves this, I am not arith. 
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nufactures *, at prices that ought to mark the direct influence of immenfe indultry; for 
it rifes from 30]. to rool. an acre, through a territory not comparable for foil naturally 
to many others. I will venture to affert, that the fame /and in England, would not fell 
for half, perhaps not for one third of the money. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
cities which poflefs moft trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little 
influence on the lands which fell at the prices here noted. It is not the competition of 
Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the ¢erra firma ; and what have thofe of 
Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont? If Leghorn has not cul- 
tivated the Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan? Bologna is perhaps the moft 
manufacturing town in Lombardy; but has it drained the Commachio? If you recur 
not to prefent, but to ancient wealth, you muft turn to Florence t, Pifa, Genoa, and 
Venice ; the two firft are in one of the worft cultivated countries in Italy : of Genoa I 
know nothing but by reading; but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultiva- 
tion in the Ligurian territory, free from /mall prefent proprictors : and let it be remem- 
bered, becaufe it is a circumftance that merits it, that great commerce and fabrics, 
efpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory, hav a direct tendency not 
to eftablifh, but to annihilate fuch properties. liv 

The effe& of great wealth flowing from indulftry, is to exti’ 1° little properties by the 
profits from trade being invefted in their purchafe ; onecoy -.} gentleman, witn halfa 
{core farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place in countries, where the progrefs 
of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number of little proprietors, who eat up all their 
produce, and yet are half ftarving for want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? 
Iam fure it is not at Venice. 

The fureft proof of the want of difleminating wealth in the country, is the almoft uni- 
verfa! practice of cultivating the land by metayers; if trade and commerce did much 
for Italy, which cannot be doubted, you muft look for their effects, not in the country, 
but in towns. Thofe cities that poffeffled much induftry (which I have named), carry 
fure proofs of former profperity: go out of their gates, and you meet with none—from 
what did this arife? Probably trom thofe cities being /overgign ones, and fhackling the 
country with every fpecies of monopoly, in favour of theralelves What is it therefore 
that will diffufe wealth through all the claffes, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
luitre tothe towns? An equitable government. Whatever we poffefs in Lngland, we 
owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cultivation fuperior to 
that of other countries, which diftinguifhes our ifland fo much, as the eftablifhment of 
a race of men generally tound no where elfe; a fubf{tantial and wealthy race of tenantry ; 
a race found in every corner of England: in Lombardy, you mutt go for fuch, not to 
Florence and Genoa, but to the Lodizan. 


* Every one knows, that, firily fpeaking, there are both trade end manufactures in all parts of Lom- 
bardy ; converting raw to organized filk, is certainly a manufaCture; and making a few velvets at Genoa, 
or glafs beads at Venice, are manufactures , but, for all the purpofes of argument, Lombardy, when com- 
pared to fuch countries as England and France, mutt be faid to be almoft deftitute of them. 

+ Forthe immenfe manufactures and wealth of Florence in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni Villani, 
lib. ti. cap.93.  ‘* dn Firenze le Botteghe (anno 1330) dellarte della lana erano dugento ¢ piu e facevano da fet- 
tanta in ottanta mila pannitdt valuta di piu di mille dugento migliaja ai frorini d’oro (fono a fcudi fiorentini 
22,860.C00) che bene tl terzo ¢ piu rimaneva nella terra per ovraggio fenza il guadagno de‘lanajuoli. Del detta- 
ovrogeis vivevano fit di 30,000 perfonne. Se per tutti i prodotti e manifatture dell’intera Tofcana pre- 
fentemente non entra pit di un milione due centomila feudi; chiaro é, che tempo fa la fola arte della ea 
in Firenze produceva veiti volte piu utile di quello, che prefentemente ne faccia tutto lo ftato. Carli Saggio. 
Sopra la Tofcana, op. 1. p. 345. A 7 = | | 

A moft finguler law paffed during the republic of "Florence, that no man should make proof of nobility, 
who was not able to deduce it from the manufaQure of wool or filk,. Carl, tomo v. p. 335. A more 
commercial idea cowldno where root itfelf. c ) om ee | 
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Cap. XXXIIL—Of the Management of Grafs Lands. 


CATTLE armed grafs lands are fo connected, that, I truft, it will not be deemed an 
impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter, and as parts of the fame fubject. 
The obfervations I have made in Italy will be divided eafily into 1, irrigation—2, live 


ftock. 


Sect. 1.—Of Irrigation. 


IF there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over all the 
other countries I have feen, it is this, and therefore merits the moft particular detail. 

PirDMONT.—Nice.—Such is the confequence of watcr here, that a parden of four 
feftaradi (a fquare of twelve trebucchi, é. e. 144 is a feftarada, and 4co trebucchi a gior- 
nata, which is to the Englifh acre as 0.7440 is to 0.7929) witha finall houfe, lets at 20 
louis d’or per annum, or about 15]. an acre. 

Coni.—For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 
The foil near the mountains is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the vale. It is 
perfectly level, and watered with the utmoft attention, in a manner I had not noticed 
before ; not as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed flat, fown with wheat, the 
clods broken with hoes and bufh-harrowed, and then great deep trenches ftruck with 
the plough, for letting in the water; thefe are eight to twelve yards afunder. They 
are now (September) watering clover eight inches high, by letting the water into thefe 
trenches, and conducting it in a fingular manner. A man walking backwards, draws 
by a line a bunch of f{traw and weeds, juft large enough to ftop the water in the trench, 
and force it to overflow on each fide. ‘This is an expenfive and operofe method, and 
inferior to the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz, good, but not extra- 
ordinary; millet; and alittle hemp, the male plants picked. A great deal of cloyer, 
but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory of Piedmont ; 
and the conducting of the water in multiplying conduits, feems well underftood, and 
practifed in great perfection. 

Coni to Chentale.—In the watered meadows, much chicorium intybus and plantago 
lanceolata. Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly; but in fome feafons four 
times. | 

Racconis.—The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time; the predomi- 
nant plants—the chicorium intybus, plantago lanceolata, acchillea millefolium, and trifolium 
pratenfe. 7 

Lo Turin.— ¥rom Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered, poflibly two-thirds, and wherever the water is carried, it is apparently with 
great fkill. It is however rather fingular, that more trenches are not cut for taking the 
water off the land ; the attention is chiefly paid to bringing it on; from which we may 
conclude, either that the heat of the climate renders fuch drains lefs neceflary than in 
England—or that water ig too valuable from every one underftanding its ufe, to be 
brought on in the leaft fuperfluous quantity. The contrivance towards Turin, for car- 
rying the aqueduéts of irrigation acrofs the roads, are beautifully executed : for conve. 
nience of diftribution, the water-courfe is raifed three or four feet, or more, above the 
general level: thefe aqueduéts are brought to the fide of the road, and feemingly finifh 
in a wall, but really fink in a fyphon of mafonry under the road, and rife on the other 
fide behind another fimilar wall. Seeing thefe buttrefles of mafonry, without perceiving 
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firft any water, I wondered for a moment to what ufe they could beaffigned; but when 
I mounted the foot-way, this beautiful contrivance was at once apparent. Thele are 
nobleexertions. (° «se ie | 

Turin.——TYhe irrigation in all this vicinity is extenfive, and carried to great perfection- 
Water is meafured with as much accuracy as wine. An hour per week is fold, and 
the fee fimple of the water is attended to with the fame folicitude, as that of the land:. 
Rich meadows without water fell for 1000 livres and t1co livres a giornata; and arable 
worth sco livres without water, is in many inftances worth 2000 livres with it. Sucha 
meadow as will fell for 1100 livres or 1200 livres per giornata, will yield the firft mow- 
ing 115 rubbii of hay, worth of: to 10/ the rubbio, the fecond go rubbii, at 7/. to 8/- 
and the third, 80 rubbii, at 6/, to 7/7; the fourth growth is fold to be eaten by theep, 
at slivres. ‘This produce amounts to 120 livres, or 6]. Englith per giornata, which is 
under an acre. ‘The intereft of 1100 livres being at 40 livres or 50 livres, there remains 
a fufficient profit, after all expences are paid. During the winter, as the meadows are 
commouly fed with fheep, they do not water at all. Some experienced cultivators 
avoid water in the {pring, till the frofts are over, which happen here as late as the 10th, 
and even the 15th of May, as a {trong frefh vegitation is m fuch cafes entirely cut off ; 
but in general no attention is paid to this circumitance, and watering goes on at all 
times except when fheep are on the ground. Thofe who have water enough, let it on 
to their land once a week during the whole fummer; but if the weather is wet, once a 
fortnight ; and a day or two before cutting, if the water is pertectly clear. In regard to 
the quality of water, they make no other diftinction than that from mountains being cold, 
and that of the Dora, near Turin, being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They. 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals that they may rot; and fome good managers 
harrow the bottoms in the {pring to foul the water, which then ats more powerfully as. 
amanure. Another practice, which tends alfo to prove what excellent farmers they. 
are in all that refpects meadow grounds, is that of paring and burning, which they per-. 
form on picces that have a bad herbage, or want of improvement ; but do not fow them 
with corn or any other plant, except hay-feeds, in order to renew thie grafs, with no. 
other interruption. It is impoflible to praife fuch practices too much. ‘Chey call this 
hufbandry motara. 

The power of effecting the great works in irrigation, which are vifible over this whole: 
country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofes the right and property of ail 
rivers to be vefted in the king; confequently all canals taken fron: them, arc bought of 
him, and this enfures another regulation, which is the power of carrying the water,. 
when bought, at the pleafure of thofe who buy it, where they think fit; they cannot 
however cut acrofs any man’s ground without paying him for the land and the damage 3. 
but the law does this by regulations known to every one, and no individual is allowed a 
negative upon a meafure which is for the gencral good. The purchafers of water from 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communities that have lands wanting 
water, and it is of no confequence at what diflance thcfe lands may be from the river: 
whence the water is taken, as they have a right to condu€ it where they choofe, pro- 
vided they do not cut through a garden or pleafure ground. Nor can they carry the. 
water under that of others, whofe canals are already made, as they might in that cafe, 
deprive them of part of their water; they are obliged to throw aqueduéts over fuch. 
canals. The benefit of water is fo great and well underftood, that nobody ever thinks. 
of making objections ; and in cafe their lands are not already watered, it is no {mall ad- 
vantage to have a new canal brought through them, as they have the opportunity of* 
buying water of the proprietors. It is fold per hour per week, and even half beep 
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and down to a quarter. ‘I'he common price of an hour per week for ever, is 100° 
livres. At Gruliafcho, four miles from Turin,there are many Perfian wheels that lift. 
up the water by buckets; the wheels are double, with wafhers between for the ftreanr. 
turning them; the buckets or boxes on one outfide only; they raife the water eight or 
ten feet, and about two and a half fhort of the full diameter of the wheel, and I could 
not perceive that they lofe a drop; none falls except what adheres to the wheel itfelf, 
To fave the expence of multiplying fluices, for the occafional {toppage of water, in-car. 
rier trenches, to force it over the land they have a moveable board that fits-the trench, 
which is placed occafionally where wanted, and anfwers the purpefe well. They-have 
none of the ramifications of carrier trenches common among us; and not fo many drains 
for taking the water off as with us; and,. on the whole, do not fhew any thing like our 
attention in the ufe of the water, though twenty, or rather a hundred times more in 
bringing it from rivers, and diltributing it about the country; and I could not but ob« 
ferve that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many places damaged by the wae 
ter refting too long; this is more the cafe here than it feemed to be from Coni to Race 
conis, where the meadows carried a better countenance. 

Turin to Chivafco.—Not one-third of this country ts watered. At Chivafco but little 
alfo.. After croffing the Dora Belta, there are foon two confiderable canals of irri+ 
gation; one made two years ago only, which is as great a-work as a navigation in 
England. : 

Ciglione.—Little land watered in this country; but I obferved here fome meadows, 
with off-channels from the principal ones, for conduéting the water, which I did not: 
notice before ; but very fewdrains. ‘The new canal croffes a gravelly wafte, but none cf. 
it watered. 

Trouchan.—-A very rich country much watered ; and many mulberries. 

St: Germano. —Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than fifteen: 
cwt, an acre, andyet watered. The glory of Piedmont is from Coni to Turin. ., Thofe. 
who pafs Mont Cenis to Turin, and Turin to Milan, fee, on comparifon, nothing. 

Vercelli.—The new canal now making, for taking water from the Dora. Belta, and” 
conduéting it to the rice grounds of Vercelli, is done by the king, and will coft three. 
millions; the water is fold to communities. ‘The other I crofled near the Dora, at the. 
Jame time, was made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis de Bourg. | 

Mi.anese.— Buffalora.—After crofling the Tefino, in feveral branches, and enter- 
ing the Milanefe, we find a great fyftem of watering meadows to Buffalora, where that: 
magnificent canal, the Navillio Grande is twenty yards broad, and though navigable, was 
originally made for irrigation alone. ; 

St. Pietro Olmo.—Hence, for fome diftance, there is no watering; but them there is . 
fomething in our Berkfhire method; the lands are arched up, and jult in the centre, on- 
their crown, are the carrier trenches for conducting the water, and on-each fide a row 
of low fallows; fome of thefe lands are two rods broad, and two feet higher in the: 
ridge than in the furrow; the land firm and the herbage good: wherever the mea- 
dows feem good, there js abundance of chicorium intybus, planiageo lanceolata, and trifo- 
lium pratenfe. : 7 

Milan.— As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greateft exertion of the kind: 
that ever was in the world, and certainly the firft that was undertaken in Kurope, after 
the decline of the Roman empire ; it merits every attention that a farming traveller can- 
give; for it will be found, by very briefly recurring to records, which have been fearche . 
ed, that great exertions (perhaps as great as ever known) were made in.this country, 
at a period when all the north of Europe was in aftate of barbarifm: In the year 30374. 

= | mention. 
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mention is made of the canal Vecchiabbia. In 1067,,watered meadows were common, 
called prato reco, by Landolfo*. In 1077, there are notes. of many ftreams ufed. In 1138, 
the monks of Chiarevalle bought of Giovanni Villano fome commons, woods, and mea- ' 
dows for 81 livres under the contra&t (a parchment yet remaining) “ ut monafterium 
pofit ex Vectabia trahere lectum ubi ipfum monafterium voluerit et fi fuerit opus liceat facere 
cidem monafterio foffata fuper terram ipfius Johannis ab una parte via et ab alia—Sc. poffit 
firmare et habere clufam in prato ipfius Johannis, &5'c.’’ There is a fimilar contra& of the 
following year, and various others, until the beginning of the thirteenth century ; from 
which, and others, it appears that the Vecchiabbia was the entire property of the mo- 
naftery, and confirmed in 1276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick I]. ‘Phe me- 
yit of thefe monks appears to have been great, for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their {kill and induftry, that they had many applications for afliftance in directing works 
fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands; and the Imperial Chancellor Rinaldo, in’ 
the time of the Emperor Frederick I. being appointed archbifhop of Cologne, found the 
poffeflions of his fee in fuch a deplorable {tate, that he applied for, and found the fame 
affiftance as reported by Cefarior Fifterbacenfe. Their greateft exertions were in irriga- 
tion, which was fo well known, that they fold their fuperfluous water, transferring the 
ufe and property of fome by the hour, day, and week. In two centuries they came to 
be poffeffed of fixty thoufand pertiche, moftly watered : there is reafon to believe that 
the practice in the thirteenth century did not materially differ from the prefent modes ; 
becaufe, in the papers of the archives of the abbey of that period, mention is made of 
chiufe, incaftri, bochilli, foratoit, and other works, to diftribute the water, and regulate 
the irrigation {. In 1164, the Emperor Frederic gave various rights, in certain rivers, 
to the people of Pavia, for the purpofes of irrigation §. In 1177, the people of Milan 
enlarged and continued the Navillio Grande, from Abbiate Graflo to Milan, being four- 
teen miles; it was brought from the Tefino, near the Lago Maggiore, to Abbiate Graf- 
fo, twenty miles, by the people of Pavia, long before the date of any records now known 
to remain ||. In 1271, it was made navigable. It is thirty-two Italian miles long, and 
twenty-five bracchi wide, or forty-nine Englith feet {. 

The fecond great work, was the canal called Muzza, which takes the waters of the 
_ Adda, at Caflano, and carries them to Marignano, there dividing and watering much of 
the Lodizan. It was executed in 1220 **, and done in fo admirable a {tyle, that Padre 
Frifi, in the preface to Modo di regolare i fiumi, &¥c. fays,—*‘ il meccanifino @irrigar le 
campagne é fate ridotte all’ultimo grado di maefiria e di perfezione nel canale di Muzzatt.”’ 
And Padre Antonio Lecchi, another great engineer and mathematician, remarks,— 
* De’noftri tré celebri canali di Muzza, e de’due navigli qual altra memoria ci rimane ord, 

> non fe quella del tempo della loro conftruzione, e d’altre poche notizie, niente concernenti al 

mararvigliofo artifizio della loro condotta t}.” 

In 1305, the canal of Treviglio was made, which takes the water from the Brembo, 
and carries it for feveral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and about three deep ; it ir- 


Guilini, tom. iv. p. 122. 224, 226, 

+} Chiufe, are fluices; incafri, are water gates that are moved perpendicularly ; éecdélk, openings 
in the banks to diftribute water 5 foratoi, difcharges for carrying off {uperfluous water ; the fame as /ca- 
sicatorin - : 
_$ Memeire Storica ed Econymica full Irriganione de Prati. Don. Ang. Fumagalli Atti di Milano, tom. ii. 

- 215. | i ss . _ 

§ Guilisi, tom. vi. p. 330. wc 
Y) Nuova Raccolia d Autoriche trattano det moto del? Acque. Parma. 1768. 4to. Tom. vii. p, Prifi. P- 97 
1. Ibid. p. 98. ** Verri, Storia di M. t.i. p. 240, tt Nuova Raccolta, tom. vi. 

$ fb. Piano, Oe de ire torrenti, pe 14h. : 


ripates 
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rigates the territory of Triviglio and the Ghiara d’Adda: And, within four or five 
miles, there are five canals, taken from the Adda and the Brembo, all of great antiquity. 
In 1460, the canal de Martefano was begun, under Duke Francis Sforza I.; it was 
twenty-four miles long, and eighteen braccia (thirty-five Englith feet) wide; fince length- 
ened feven or eight*miles more. It takes the waters of the Adda, a little before l'rezzo, 
by means of a powerful wear (chiu/e) founded upon the living rock; it is then fupport- 
ed for five miles by a folid wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet’) above the bottom of 
the Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola, it pafles over the torrent Molgora, a 
a bridge of three ftone arches. At Carfenzago, it is croffed by the river Lambro, whic 
enters and quits the canal with all its floods. And in order to prevent the furplus of 
water, which this circumftance occafions, from breaking the banks of the canal, or over- 
flowing them, there are nineteen fcaricatori in the canal, above, below, and facing the 
junction, which are fo calculated that they have not only powers fufficient to take off 
the waters of that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thefe fcaricatori are 
canals which take the water, when fluice-gates are opened for that purpofe, and convey 
it at various diftances to the Lambro again; the fall in its courfe being confiderable 
enough to free the canal from all fuperfluity of water. Near Milan, this Navillio re. 
ceives the torrent Sevefo; and, after furrounding the city, unites with the Navillic 
Grande and the Olona. The fluices which Bellidor fuppofed to be invented by the 
Dutch were ufcd for the firft time near Padua, in 1481, by two engineers of Viterbo 
Dionifius and Peter Domenico, brothers*. Leonardo da Vinci profited immediately o: 
this great invention, for the union of the two canals of Milan; and finding between ther 
the difference of the levels to be eighteen braccia f, he with fix fluices, in the year 1497, 
under Ludovico il Moro, opened and facilitated the navigation from one to the other. 
The greateft fcaricatori { of the waters united at Milan, is the canal of Vecchiabbia. 
which, after having ferved fome mills and irrigation, falls into the Lambro near Marig. 
‘nano; and if this canal were made ftraight, and fupported by fome fluices, the naviga, 
tion might be continued to the Lambro, and thence to the Po and the fea. Both thefe 
canals, the Grande and the Martefano, are fo contrived as to be peels | emptied 
once a year, for cleaning and repairing whatever accidents may have happened to any o} 
the works. 

I have entered into this digreffion upon a very curious fubje€t, little known in Eng. 
lifh literature §, in order to fhew how well irrigation was underftood, and how admirably 
it was practifed, when the countries on this fide of the Alps were barbarous. At the 
fame time, however, that juftice is thus done to thefe great exertions, we muft bear ir 
mind that few diftricts in Europe are better, or fo well fituated for irrigation. ‘The 
lakes of Maggiore and Como, nearly upon the fame level, are three hundred feet (on 


* Moto dell’ Acque, vol. v. Parma, 1766, p. 349. Mentioned by Zendrini in the tenth chapter, Spr. 
P Acqua Corrente. This is the common fuppofition in Lombardy, and is thus recorded 3. but it appears t 
be an error, bya paflage in Guilini, tom. xu. p. 332, where, anno 1420, mention is exprefsly made of them 
machinarum quas conchas appellant, Sc. 

+ P.98. Frift. Ss | 

{ The fearicatori are what believe we call wears in England; they are difcharges of fuperfluous waters 
Mr. Brindley made them in the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, circular, and in the centre of the river, tc 
convey the water as into a well; but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the banks of the canal, at places 
that allow a je conveyance of the water; for inftance, where a canal croffes the bed of a river; theit 
powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exa€tnefs, proportioned to the quantity of water brought 
into the canals by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever effect the furface, which is of an equal height. 

§ One would naturally look for fome knowledge of thefe facts in “ Anderfon’s Deduction of Commerce 3” 
but we fhall lookin vain. | 7 “8 

= _ hundred 
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hundred and fifty braccia) higher than Milan, —and that of Lugano two hundred feet! 


higher than thofe, with a nearly regular declivity to the Po *. | | 
| There are authors who have afferted, that agriculture is improved in confequence of 
great trade or manfactures only ; but the inftance of the immenfe irrigation in the Mi- 
lanefe, effeéted by thefe and many other canals, too numerous to mefftion, will not allow 
of fuch.a.conclufion being general ; and to fhew that my opinion is not without foun- 
dation, avery brief review of the ftate of Milan, fo far as it refpects thefe periods, will 
not be difpleafing to a reflecting reader. | | s 

In 1177, when the canal de Navillio Grande was made, the republic of Milan had 
been gradually forming for about two hundred years ¢; but thefe dominions were ex- 
ceedingly confined ;—-Lodi, Pavia, Mantua, Verona, Crema, Tortona, Como, Ber- 
gamo, ‘Brefcia, Piacenza, Parma, Genova, Afti, Vercelli, Novara, Cremona, Ivrea 
Padua, Alba, Trevifo, Aquileia, Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, Imola, Cefe- 
na, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona,—were at that time independent republics +; 
which united again{t Milan, in 1162, with the Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and 
deftroyed it. This fingular fact that in fifteen years after one of the moft fignal deftruc- 
tions that could be brought upon a city, there fhould be found encrgy enough ina petty 
‘republic, to undertake a-work which is in the prefent age regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy mutt be admitted as a proof, that the trade and manufaétures of that period 
could have been but very inconfiderable. 

Milan, however, unqueftionably arofe:to great power and profperity ; and our bufi- 
‘nefs is to inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its commerce might - 
influence the perfeétion to which fhe has carried agriculture. 7 

1042, Civil wars the nobility driven out by the people. 

1056, The government changed. 

1067, Meadows watered. Guilini, iv. 122. 

1108, War with Pavia. 

4111, Lodi deftroyed by Milan. 

1127, Como deftroyed by Milan. 

1153, Frederick Barbaroffa interpoles. 

1162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

4167, Lhe people of Milan living in tents and cabins. ‘To, 

4183, War with Frederick. 

1177, Navillio Grande continued to Milan. 

2191, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI. 

1204, The nobility expelled. 

4210, The archbifhop’s revenue 80,000 fiorini d’oro, equal to ten millions of livres 

now. 3 

3216, Awoollen manufacture. 

12206, The canal of the Muzza made. 

3221, The archbifhop and nobles expelled. 

37, War ayain{t the Emperor Frederick II. | 

40, Government reduced to pay in paper money ; the origin of all that has paffed 
_ fince in Europe. 

$7, The nobility expelled. , 

—-, The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 


© Perri, Storia di Milano. ¥ 83. tom. i. P: §- 


4 Storia di Milano. p. Verri. gto. 1783. tom. i. p. 142, Perri, tomo i. p. 195. 
1263, 
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226 1 3p actions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines now in. full avi at Min. 

1271, The Navillio Grande navigable... 

12775. Civil war. i Toviani and. Vilconti. net | 

abe, Ditto... | 

1288, Milan, buys wool froth France, Plandérs; nd En, and, , 

I 296,” Decree, that gave to every one the power of Englnd. water acrofs all great 

.. roads, provided ftone bridges were erected. | 

3302, “Revolution ;—the Toriani get the better of the Vifconti. - 

1305, Canal of T reviglio made. | 

1310). Revolution ; ; the Vifconti prevail. 

1327, Violent factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

1332, Grant of water for irrigation to the people of ‘Treviglio. 

1350~—1385, Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the manufactures. 

1395, Great power of Milan over the cities of Lombardy *. ; 
Through every part of the fourteenth century, the paffages i in the Annals are. 

numerous, which prove how wellirrigation was underitood, and how highs 
ly canals of water were valued. | 

1421, Milan exports cloths to Venice f. 

1457, Moft of the conquefts of Milan loft. 

1460, Canal de Martefano made. 

1481, Sluices invented at Padua. - 

1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at Milan. | oh 





[t fhould feem from this detail that the exertions in irrigation were almott purely 
‘icultural ; the benefit enjoyed by the people of Pavia, from the Navillio Grande, 
s a conftant proof of the advantages to be derived from fimilar canals ;’ and they 
re executed *t moments which'will not allow us to attribute them to the influence of 


nufacturing or commercial wealth. 

Yo this may be added, that during the 13th and 14th centuries}, Italy was the perpetual 
ne of bloody wars; the Venetians and Genoefe, the Venetians and the Milanefe, and, in . 
ir turns, the other republics feem to have had no other bufinefs than that of cutting each 
er’s throats. A perpetual ftate of war ‘fare, and fo many revolutions as were taking 


In 1378, Giovanni Galeazzo Vifconti Conte di Virtu was declared Duke of Milan, his dominions 
1 comprifing Arezzo, Reggio; Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Lodi, Crema, Bergamo, Brefcia,. Verona, 
enza, Feltro, Belluno, Baffano, Bormio, Como, Novara, Aleffandria, Tortona, Vercelli, Pontremoli, © 
bio, Sarzana, Pavia, Valenza, Cafali, Padua, Alba, Afti, Bologna, Pifa, Siena, Perugia, Nocera, Spo- 
,and Aflif. Verri. p. 417. : 

| Asthis woollen manufaéture is faid to have been in the hands of an order of friars, the frati umiliati, 
have no reafon to fuppofe it an object of great confequence ; the expreflions {eeming to imply its magni- 

¢ being applicable to a comparifon with poorer neighbours. Count Guilini fays, on occafion of its 
ig carried from Milan to Sicily, ‘‘ che tanto foriva fra noi,” (tom viii. p. 585 3) but records do not, ex- 
n the extent; though we are told that they worked up wool from France, Flanders, and England, in 
8 (tom. viii. p. 3993) which trade had exilted to fome degree of confideration in 1216. Count Verri 
| the expreffion “ lavoro de pannilani la quale formé la riechezza cofpicua di Milano.” (Storta di Mi- 

» tom. i..p. 357.) But it was Venice, Genoa, Pifa, Amalfi, and Ancona that had the empire of the 
which gave that author reafon tolay, ‘‘che tutto i] commercio dell’ Europa era preffa gl’ Italiani.” (tom. i. 





ce the preceding periods it was probably worfe. Count Verri obferves, “ Delo flats della-popularciont? | 
Jectmo fecolo—mi pare verofimile che doveffe efere mediocremente popolato Milano. Le terre eraho coll:vate parte 
ervi e fe rie da liberti. Molle parti del ducato era bofco. In qualehe hrogo, che ora Pa coltiva forfe, ancora 

ano delle cequa fagnaati,” Storia di Milano, tom. 1. p. 76. : 
OL. IV. AD | place ; 
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place in the governments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecurity of 
* poffeffion effentially neceffary to the eftablifhment of fuch manufatures and commerce, 
~ as fhall by the overflowing of their furplus, ameliorate the agriculture of a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the de(trudtion of Milan, that the Navillio Grande was 
made ; and within three years after the lofs of all her conquefts, thaf the canal de Mar- 
tefano was digged : thefe great undertakings were, therefore, executed at periods when 
commercial profperity could leaft of all effect them. There was no ftability in that prof- 
perity. It is alfo to be remembered, that throughout this period of Milanefe hiftory, 

that people, even at the height of their power, were never mafters of a commercial fea- 
port. Ir is true that they twice took Genoa ; firft in 1353, but kept it fora very fhort 
time; and again in 1421, when they were in pofleflion of it but fourteen years; and 
amongft all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifconti, Sarzano was the only port, and 
that never a commercial one; thus the fabrics of Milan were obliged to be exported 
through the Venetian or the Genoefe, who laid duties on the tranfport of their com- 
modities. 

‘The conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute the irri. 

gation of the country to wealth derived from foreign commerce ; the fertility and excel« 

lent management of the lands fupported a great population, which proved as induftri- 
ous as public calamities and confufions would allow; but it does not appear that this 
induftry was ever continued through a long feries of peace and happinefs. 

Another idea has been ftarted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the effect of 
the crufades: that the mad enthufiafts who went upon thofe expeditions, brought home 
with them the art of cutting canals, for this moft beneficial purpofe ; but hiftory does. 
not give fufficient lights to allow of this conclufion. I have ag remarked that the 
Navillio Grande was made by the people of Pavia, long before thofe of Milan made the 
cut to that city; and fo long before, that no recordsin the archives were found of it by 
that.moft induftrious fearcher into antiquity, Count Guilini. This fact feems nearly de 
cifive, for the firft crufade did not commence till 1096, nor terminate till 1100, before 
which period there is every reafon to {uppofe the canal in queftion was cut, as the ree 
fearches of Guilini go fo far back as 773. ‘The crufades ended in 1291; and had the 
effe€ts been as great as poffible, yet they cannot be imagined to have taken place imme- 

diately ; it muft be, after much confultation and long reafoning, that whole towns could 
be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch plans for the common good, from 
mere reports af the effect, in diftant countries and different climates. Another circum. 
ftance, tending to prove that irrigation in Lombardy was much more antient than the- 
crufades, is that Theodoric, who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded. 
an African who had come thither in order to inftruct the Italians in the art of irrigating 
_Jands, as Mr. Profeffor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his moft 
‘agreeable paper on the effect of water in the agriculture of Italy*. Nowif this art had 
been thus introduced, or more properly {peaking, revived in Italy above fix hundred: 
“years before the crufades were thought of, there cannot be much reafon for attributing 
that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic enthufiafts. It is remarkable 
that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, he had long conceived that their irriga- 
_ tions. were to be afcribed to the Crufades but from paying more attention to the au- 


thorities quoted by Count Guilini, he gave up that opinion, and concurred ‘in the idea. 


Aanals of Agriculture, voli, p.42t. 0 - 
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“of a greater antiquity*: for which alfo P. Frifi feems to contend, when he fays exprelely 

cone oa made by the people of Pavia was more antient than 1177t. 

_ And here it may be worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidence of 

Theodoric, whence there refults, at leaft, a prefumption, if he fent to Africa for a per- 

fon to inftruét the Italians in irrigation, that here was the field of his exertions, and that 
this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs celebrated for thus laudably 

applying himfelf in a barbarous age to works that would do honour to the politeft. But 

to return from this long digreffion. ; : 7 a. 

The famne law that has been fo effectual in watering Piedmont, operates here alto, 
and has done even greater things. He who difcovers a {pring, conducts it where he 
pleafes, paying a fixed compenfation { for cutting through the properties of others. Al! 
rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the fovereign, who fells the waters to fpeculators for 
this moft beneficial purpofe of irrigation. In the diftribution of it by fale, they do not 
meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, but by the ounce; twelve ounces are a braccio, 
or twenty-two inches: an ounce of water is a {tream that runs one braccio long and one 
ounce deep; and the farther the water has run, the higher is the price as being more 
charged with manure. 

As an example of the beneficial influence of this law, I was fhewn between Milan and 
Pavia, a {pring that was difcovered two miles from the lands of the difcoverer, the pro- 
perties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. He firft bought the pro- 
perty of the perfon in whofe land it was fituated, which was eafily done, “as it was too 
low to be there of any ufe; then he conducted it by a trench at pleafure the two miles, 
paying the fixed price for cutting through his neighbours lands; and, having gained: it 
upon his own, prefently changed poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered 
meadow. | aa 

Near Milan a watered meadow fells at 800 livres the pertica (321. 1gs. the Englith 
acre ;) and the rent of {uch is about 30 livres (11. 5s. the Englifh acre.) ‘This muft nor, 
however, be clafled high; for there are lands that rife to 4000 livres, (1631. the Eng. 
lifh acre.) In land at 8o0o livres or 1009 livres, water often makes half of the value ; 
that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 livres to 20 livres, and as much ‘to 
fome other perfon for the water. | me 

In viewing a great farm fix or feven miles from Milan, in the road to Pavia, I found 
that al] the watered meadow was mown four times; and that what was watered in wih- 
ter, prati di mercita, five times. Suchis the value of water here, that this farm, which 
watered is rented at 20 livres the pertica, would not let at more than 6 livres without 
water, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of the mercita begins in Oober, and lafts 
till March, when it is regulated like all other meadows. All in general begin in April, 
and laft till September; and if there be no rain once in feven to fifteen days. An 


* Storie di Milano, tomo i. p. 354. | | 
+ Con tutte quefio perd, fe imparzial mente fi vorra avere riguardo al tempo, alle-circonflanze, alla macfria del 
davoro, if naviglo di Nitlano che forma la communicazione del Tefino, e dell? Adda, ee paffare per il capo d’operady 
che abbiamo in quefio genere. Per quanto dice tl Sigonio nel bro 14 del regno d’ Itaha alPanno 1t79, pare che 
al prima tronco deo fiefo Naviglio, del Tefino ad Abbiate Graff, foffe gia dat tempi pit antici incominciato e fint- 
10 dat paveft per irrigare le vicine loro compagne. Fi: nell’anno 1146 che i Milancfi conduffere lo fleffo cavo da 
Abbiate a Corfigo, ¢ a Milano. Nuova Raccolta, vol. iii. P- 97. ee a i : 
: } Thefe laws, relative to the condu& of irrigation, are as old as the republic of Milan;  firft compiled 
into a colle€tion of flatutes and cuftams in 1216. (Verri p. 239.) They were revifed and colleGted by order 
of Charles V. and are in full force to thie day. Confitutiones Dominii Mediolanenfis Decretis et Senatus Cone 
fultis. Gab. Perri, Folio, 1747. De aquis et fuminibus, p. 168. a ae | 
| 4D 2 Ounce 4 
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—ounce:of water: running continually from the 24th’ of ‘March to the 8th ef ‘Septem. 
_ ber, is worth,-and will fell for 1000 livres: When arable crops want water, it is always” 
Milan to Mozzato.— Every confiderable fpring that is found becomes'the origin of a 
new canal. They clear out the head for a bafon, and fink cafks by way of tunnels forthe 
water to-rife freely, and without impediment from mud or weeds. Uhere are ufually 
three, four, or five of thefe tunnels at the bottom of a bafon of twenty or thirty yards. 
Milan to Ledi.-- Of all the exertions that [have any where feen in irrigation, they are 
here by far the greateft. ‘he canals are not only more numerous, more inceffant, and 
without interruption, but are conducted with the moft attention, fkill, and expence. 
There is, for moft of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, and fometimes two, 
Crofs ones are thrown over thefe on arches, and pafs in teanks of brick or {tone under 
the road. A very confiderable one, after pafling for feveral miles by the fide of the 
highway, {inks under it, and alfo under two other canals, carried in {tone troughs eight 
feet wide; and at the fame place under a fimaller that is conduéted in wood. ‘The va- 
riety of dire€tions in which the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary 
directions, the obflacles which are overcome are objects of admiration. ‘The exp. nce 
.thus employed, in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
little rice, and fome arable, which does not feem under the belt management; but the 
grafs and clover rich and luxuriant; and there are fome great herds of cows to which 
call this country ought to be applied. I cannot but efteem the twenty miles as affording 
.one of the moft curious and valuable prof{pects in the power of a farmer to view; we 
have fome undertakings in England that are meritorious, but they fink to vothing in 
ccomparifon with thele great and truly noble works. It is one of the rides which 1 wifh 
thofe to take, who think that every thing 1s to be feen in England. ; ; 
‘Ledi. Examining fome watered meadows in high eftimation, I found the following 
plants moft predominant, and in the order in which I note them :—1, Ranuncu'us re- 
pens ; 2, Trifolium pratenfe ; 3, Chicorium intybus ; 4, Plantago lanceclata ; 5, Achillea. 
millefoliém * ; and about one-fifth of the whole herbage at bottom feems what are pro- 
perly called -grafles.. ‘lhefe rich meadows about Lodi are all interlected by ditches, 
without hedges, but a double row of pollard poplars; all on a dead level, and no draiis 
tobe feen. ‘They are now (O&ober) cutting the grafs and weeds in the ditches, to cart 
home for making dung. The meadows are commonly cut thrice; but the belt four 
times. . The produce of hay per pertica, fix faffiof one hundred pounds, of twenty- 
eight ounces at the three cuts. Price of the firft, 8 livres per fals; of the fecond, 5 
hvres ; of the third, 4$ livres. They water immediately after c!cariny if there be.no 
rain. Without irrigation, the rent of the country in general would be only one-third of 
of what it is at prefent. In forming thefe watered meadows they have very fingular 
cuftoms :—all are broken up in rotation; flax fown for the firft crop, and their way of 
laymg down is to leave a wheat {tubble-to clothe itfelf; clover is prohibited by leale, 
“from an ablurd notion that it exhaufts the land; and that itds not fo good as what 
the nature of the ground gives; but on worfe land, the other fide of the Adda, they fow 
clover, > . | hoes 
‘© There appeared but few figns of ray-grafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of their feldks opinions 
in’ Lombardy differ concerning it; Sig. Scannagatta praifes it highly (ii di! Milano, vows ii. p.- 0.84 3). 
“but one of the bel writers in their language, Sig. Lavezari (tom. i. p. 8» ) wonders ratheriati the oomeren- 
dations piven of it‘in other countries; he miftakes the French nami¢. it is not f.infoin .: the dgefarot: Lom- 
bardy, and the ray-gra/s of England, is the dokum perenne ; the’ French fainfoin is the beayfarut-onobrachts, 
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_! Bedite Codagno.—All thisicountry the fame as about Ludi, a dead level, cut into bits. 
of from, ‘three to ten acres, by. ditches, without hedges, and planted with double rows | 
of poplars:and willows, all young, for they are cut as foon,as.the fize is that of a thin 
man here and there one as.left to run up to timber. J remarked, in the meadows 
fed, that’ the. raunculus is avoided by the cows as much as poflible. I expected in 
one meadow.to find it the acris, but much of it was the repens. All this country is al- 
ternately in tillage; ridge and furrow every where: no permanent meadow. After 
feven miles, the road being natural, fhews the foil to be a loamy fand,. binding with 
rains *. a Ps . | a 
— Codogno.— Thirteen .pertiche of watered land neceffary for a cow, the hay of which-is 
cut thrice-and it is fed-once; fuch land fells at 200 livres, and lets at 10 livres, free 
from tax. ‘The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the cows 
four years.——i. Flax,.and then millet; 2. maize; 3 wheat and clover; and refts then 
for feeding cows; white clover comes, but it is bad for cheele. The reader will note, 
that this opinion differs from that near Milan. | a 
Codogno to.Crema.—Crofling the: Adda, from the Lodizan, there is more arable, and 
much fewer cows, | - oe 
Milan to-Vaprio.-—In this line there are fome dairies, but not many. Near the city 
there is much grafs, all cut into patch-work of divifions, and planted fo as to feem a 
wood of willows ; after that much tillage, though all is flat, and there are no great ex- 
ertions ut watering... But the road pafles by that fine navigable canal de Martefano from 
Milan, which at Vapprio is fulpended as it were again(t the hill, twenty feet above the 
Adda—a. noble fpectacle. ; 7 
Before we quit.the Milanefe, it will be proper to make a general remayk on the con- 
duct of their irrigation, that fome evils are oblerved to attend the practice for want of 
a better forefight and more attention; particularly from the gradual enlargement ‘of the 
carrier canals and ditches ; they clean them with fo much care, for the fake of obtaining 
the mud, as.a manure, that thefe are every where become too wide for the quantity of 
water they convey. Sig, Bignami has written upon this point very rationally, in. his 
differtation Sul? abufo.di fcavare i canali delle roggie edi foffi nel Lodigiano ; where he af- 
ferts that-one tenth part of their lands is occupied by canals and ditches. The evils 
are Numerous, itis not only.a confiderable lofs of land, but it is an equal lofs of water, 
for when an oncio of a given run of water is purchafed, there is a great difference be. 
tween its fir. fitting a great or a {mall channel, as-in proportion to the fize will be the 
quantity of ufelefs Huid. The atmofphere is allo proportionably contaminated, for this 
great breadth either of {tagnant water, when irrigation is not actually going on, or, what 
is worle, of mud, in fo hot a climate, mult be peftiferous; and to: this have been at- 
tributed the diftempers which ,have frequently made fuch havoc among their: cattle, 
Another inconvenience is, the great expence of all ereCtions, bridges, fluices, &c. &c. 
which are in proportion to the breadth of-the channels.. ‘The remedy is obvious, it is to 
forbear all cleanfing tor the fake of mud ; to. let all aquatic weeds, and other plants, 
eS 1 ea th ee ee ila EY tne, VEE o Ge, eo ae ee 
* As well wagered as this country, is, yet in the {pring 1799 the feafon was fo diy, that where the 
Lambro enters the l’o, men and women,croffed the Po itfelf on foot, as if merely a rivulet ;, the rector o 
Alberoni himfelf puffed it, and the water reached only to his middle. The damage was great every wherfy 
bat fatal in the Livdizan, Where herded? cows Wert obliged to be fent out of the’ country to be pattureds 
the mifchief, thé : guearer,; a6 from A764 to 2779: they: had augmented, their ¢pws soo ( Opufcols Sceltiy, 
Tyee $f), he glimatg has, however, i, all ages, been fubjedt to arept doughs, , From May 1558) 09 
fay 1259, there fell no rain in LomBardy 5 wells‘and Iprings all dried up. The E mperor paffed the Adige, 
with his army, aear Verona, without bpata 3 and the Count Palatine of Bavaria paffed thus the Po, below . , 


Ferrara, Giulini, tom. vi. D175. — | 
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grow freely. on the banks, edges, and fidex of the.canals, and fo clear them in the middle 
only. - Such. a conduct. would in time quite chaak them up, and enable the farmer to 
keep his canals exactly to their right width. All thefe plants covering the {paces, which 
in canals often cleaned, are bare earth or mud, would be very beneficial towards pte- 
venting and decompofing that noxious, and mephitic, and inflammable gas, always iffu- 
ing from fuch mud, which is fo peftilential to animals, yet fo falutiferousto plants; for - 
mud covered with plants that are ready to feed on its exhalations, is much lefs mifchie- 
vous than that which is expofed to the rays of a burning fun, -Count Carlo Bettoni, of 
Brefcia*, has prattifed a method which acts on fimilar principles; namely, that of 
burying or fixing willows or poplars to the fides of the rivers whofe banks he wanted 
to preferve, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of the branches out of water; 
he finds that they grow vigouroufly in this fituation, and by ftopping the mud of: the 
current, form a folid bank; this, on a {mall fcale, might certainly be executed ; alfo in 
the canals of irriyation, as it has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the 
Atti di Milano. : 
VENETIAN STATE.—Vaprioto Bergamo. —There ts a mixture of watered meadow in 
this line, but the quantity is not confiderable. In fome which are old, I found a good 
fprinkling of trifolium repens, chicorium intybus, and plantago lanceolata ;, but alfo much 
ranunculus and rubbifh. In the plain clofe to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation- 
ditches at the end of November, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
water, let it immediately on to their meadows, which 1s faid to enrich them much. 
To Brefcia.—The Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderable falling off from the Mila- 
nefe, in refpect to irrigation; the country is not without canals, but neither the number 
nor the importance of them is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From Coquillio to 
Brefcia there are many channels, yet the lands are not half watered. 
Brefeia to Verona.—-Vhe road pafles for fome diftance by a very fine canal, yet the 
quantity of watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before"we arrive at Lago 
di Guarda, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appearance, but 
none from the laketo Verona. On the whole, thefe forty miles, for want of more irri- 
gation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. This route fo much to the 
north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing a chain of confiderable cities, and of 
obferving the effects of one of the moft celebrated governments that has exifted; but a 
better dire€tion by me would have-been by Cremona and Mantua. 
Verona.—The meadows here are cut thrice, and fed once; are never ploughed, if 
good and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all Lombardy, is meafured 
with great care and.attention, by what is called the quadrata, which is a fquare foot 
(the Veronefe foot is to the Englifh about as twenty are to twelve). ‘Twelve quadrate 
are fufficient to water five hundred campi of rice grounds (about three hundred and 
eighty Englifh acres), and the price of fuch a quantity of water is commonly about 
. geno zecchini (14251. fterling}. The wheels in this city for raifing water for irrigating 
the gardens are very complete; they receive the water as in Spain, into hollow fellies. 
There is one in the garden of the Daniele monaftry for watering about four campi, which 
fare faid to yield a revenue of 3co zecchini; which is 100 zecchini, of gs. 6d. per Eng- 
‘difh acre. The wheel raifes the water about twenty-five feet, receiving its motion by 
the {tream; a low wall, crofling the garden, conveys the water in a trench of mafonry 
_en its tops; and a walk paffing along the centre of the garden, the wall there is open to 
admit the path, the water finking in a fyphon, and rifing on the other fide to the fame 


Henfieri fal Govern. de Fiumi. * Brefcia, 78a." | 
| - | height, 
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height, paffes again along the wall, in the fame manner as canals are carrvied under — 
roafis in Piedmont, &c. The whedl’has double fellies, for giving water on both fides 
into troughs, which unite in the fame receiver, and the wafhers for giving the motion 
are placed between the fellies. The whole apparatus complete, coft three hundred 
zecchinin = =e | a | 

. To Vicenza.—There are in this traét of country fome perennial meadows wateredy 
quite upon a level, which have a very good afpe&t: the saslencs of fuch fhould make us 
queftion the propriety of the Lodizan fyftem of ploughing, where water is fo regularly 
at command. | - a | 

Padua.—The country from Vicenza to this city, is not watered like many other dif- 
tritts of Lombardy. The practice is very well known; and there are rice-grounds 
about Padua, but not nearly the ufe made of water which is found in the Milanefe; yet 
the rivers in the Venetian ftate belong to the prince, as well as in other parts of Italy, 
and water is confequently to be bought: but there is not the fame right to condué it at 
will, and confequently the water itfelf might almoft as well not exift. 

: a Venice.—In this tract I faw no irrigation, though the whole is very low, and quite 
evel. 

Venice. —The fame admirable law that takes place in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to conduét water where he pleafes, is found in the Venetian ftate alfo, contrary to 
my information at Padua; but fo many forms are neceflary, and the perfon who at- 
tempts it muft fight his way through fo much expenfive litigation, that it is a dead letter, 
and nothing’ done in confequence. I was farther told, that it is a principle of the Ve- 
netian code, that not only all rivers, but even f{prings, and rain itfelf, belongs to the 
Prince: an idea worthy of this ftern and tyrannical government. 

EccLESIASTICAL STAT!&.— Bologna.—I faw no watered lands, 

Tuscany.—bf. faw no irrigation in Tufcany ; and from the intelligence I received,. 
Rave reafon to believe, that the quantity is not confiderable ; fome meadows, however, 
are watered after mowing. The beft methods I heard of, are about Poggio, Catana, 
Villa Sovrana, ten miles mn Florence. 

Dutcuy oF Mopena.—The quantity cf irrigated Jand in the Modenefe,.is but: 
fmall ; it does not amount to more than fix biolche in eighty, nor have they more than. 
fifteen perpetual water-mills in the whole territory. From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a {prinkling of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are not 
Farge; all, whether watered or not, are manuring with black well rotted compoft, and. 
have a very neat countenance. : | 

DutcuHy or Parma.—The country from Reggio to Parma is not without watering, . 
bat the quantity is inconfiderable; there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to. 
that from Modena to Reggio, not the fame neatnefs nor attention in any refpe@; there 
are mole-ca{tsin the meadows, a thing unfeen before; and though there are much cattle 
and fheep, yet the features of the hufbandry are worfe. From Parma to Firenzuola, 
not an hundredth part of the country irrigated, yet thereis a good deal of grafs, and in: 
fome places in large pieces. | “3 

Przpmont.—Pavefé, €'c.—For fome miles in the Sardinian territories, there are a 
a) manos but very few watered. I paffed two fmall channels of irrigation, 
but the quantity was inconfiderable. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is 
_the appearance of many rivers defcending from the Appenines, and falling into the Po, 
but the 'ufe made’of them isfmall. It is remarkable that all the way by Tortona, Alex. 
‘andria, &t.'to Turin, the quantity of irrigation, till almoft clofe to the laft mentioned 
city, 18 quite incondiderable, not one acre perhaps in a thoufand. What an sa 7 
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framed of Piedmont; by thofe who pafs through it from MontyCenis, and quit it for 


Milan or ‘Tortona, without feging it from, Turin to.Coni?,, , sp herieidan obeok 
_ Savov,—In the mountaiga of the Alps, by Lanefburgh, Sc. they:maw thejz watered 
meadows once only, but,ig the plain twice. Se ae a cake ales 
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From this detail of the irrigation of Lombardy, it muft be apparent, that for want of 
laws fimilar to thofe which take place fully in Piedujont, and the Milanefe, an, partiglly 
in the republic of Venice, no fuch exertions aré ever likely to be made in a free coun. 
tey. We can in England form. no navigation, or road, or make ahy trefpals an. private 
property, without the horrible expenfive form of an a@ of parliament ; we canngt even 
inclofe our own property, without the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of 
fuch applications, but the neceffity of them generates oppofition at every ftep, aud a man 
mutt fight his way through country-meetings, through attorneys, agents, counfel, wit. 
nefles, and litigation,—in a manner odious to every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex. 
pence, before he is at liberty to improve his own eftate, without any detriment to others; 
every idea of fuch works, therefore in England, as we have {cen common in Lombardy, 
is vifionary and impracticable; and we muft continue to view, with eyes of envy and 
admiration, the noble exertions which have been made and perfected in that country, 
and which, in truth, very much exceed any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agri- 
culture in this ifland :—an example to hold up for imitation, and an ample field of prac- 


tical ftudy. 


& 


Sect. Il.—Of Cattle. 


PizepmMont.—Nice to Coni.—In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows refembles the 
Alderney, in horn, colour, and fize. They are ufually cream-coloured, or pale yel- 
low, but with black around their eyes, black tail, and fome of them legs alfo, like the 
Poitou breed in France. oe 

Turin.— Price of a plough ox, 150 livres to 300 livres. A good cw, 110 livres. | 

The method of fattening in the plain, the cattle called moggie, from the mountains of 

Suza and Buffolino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves attention. They begin 
by putting them in airy ftables, healthy, and well lighted, bleed once or twice, anoint 
the bodies of the cattle, drefs them well at leaft twice a day, give water mixed with rye- 
flour, in the evening feed with a certain mixture called condut, compofed of elm leaves, 
with fome hay of the fecond or third cut, or clover-hay, to which they join a mefs of 
well pulverized walnut-oil-cake, on this mixture they pour fome boiling water, well 
falted, and ftir up the whole together, and mixing at the fame time an eymena of bran, 
according to the number of moggie ; the pap, thus prepared, is turned into a tub, and 
fome hc urs after it is given to the cattle, who eat it with an avidity that marks a delici- 
ous food ; continuing this method fome time, they caft their hair, grow fmooth, round, 
fat, and fo improved, as to fell frequently at double the price *. 2 
~Mi.anese.— Milan.—Examining the ox-ftails of a farmer near the city, I found his 
ftandings 64 feet wide, and made almoft like my own at Bradfield, except that infkead 
of a ftep and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in the Dutch method. I thought. 
the houle too clofe and hot, yet there weré air-holes, but'all {topped, the farmer fayin 

\at a cow gives n toy ‘being kept hot, but in fummer the fheds are open and 


that ‘a cow gives more milk 
oo. pe “ a Vn 3 rip 4 id ae * : 7 = : : meat al ce : , : See Re r -_ 
quite cool, . They begin ‘té work their oxen at four years old, and continue till ten, | 
{ometimes fill #welve, but after ten they do not fatten fo kindly. They all draw, as in 
® Memorie della'Socteta Agraria, vol, i. Peyge a oe 
. an a i t eet a r ee 4 | - o og 4-7" waa BE gy nt Oy Piedmont, | 
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Piedmont, by the withers; fine ones fell at 30 louis the pair. A pair will draw four 
thoufand pounds of hay, each pound twenty-eight ounces, on a waggon that weighs one 
thoufand pounds more, with wheels not three feet high, and wooden axles. Four thou- 
jand pounds at twenty-eight ounces Milanefe, are fix thoufand feven hundred and feventy- 
feven pounds, at fixteen ounces Englifh; and three tons being only fix thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty pounds, this is a confiderable load in fuch a vehicle, and Thould 
imply no bad method of drawing, yet I cannot like it fo well as by the fhoulders. They 
are never fhod, except on ftoney hills. | | 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter with lintfeed cake, giving five pounds or fix 
pounds a day to each beaft, and as much hay as they will eat; the beft for them, that 
of meadows not watered. When it is fcarce, they fubftitute forage of maiz, fown thick 
for mowing, and this bay they cut in a chaff-box, to the length of one or two inches. 

But the great object in the vicinity of Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c. is a dairy; 
J viewed feveral confiderable ones, from four to feven miles from the city, and had my > 
inquiries very fatisfactorily anfwered. Some of the particulars deferve noting, for I. 
fhould remark, that all the dairies of the Milanefe are very famous, and few produce 
cheefe that is not fold under the general name of Parmefan. ‘They buy in about the 
end of O&ober, Swifs heifers, with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under 
contract, that if they do not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargain is 
void : the price on an average, 13! louis. ‘They keep fo long as till fifteen years old, 
or fo long as they breed. ‘Vill the age uf fix years, the milk augments annually, but 
afterwards diminifhes. They are fold lean at 15 to 36 crowns each, 6 livres. (at 8d.) 
The beft two or three cows in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two bocali of milk 
per diem; but in common, twenty-four, or eighteen Englifh quarts. ‘The cows are 
moftly of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns * ; and it deferves noting, that 
the beft made cow in fifty-five, gua/: fattenitx, was the belt milker.. 

In refpeét to cheefe, a dairy of, fifty-five, which I viewed, make three hundred and 
twenty in a year; at forty pounds on an average, or twelve thoufand eight hundred 
pounds, or two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow (three hundred and eighty 
pounds Englifh), at go livres per one hundred pound ; in all per cow in cheefe, 71. 108. 
Englifh. The butter amounts to twelve pounds to every cheefe of forty pounds, at 26/. 
per pound: three thoufand eight hundred and forty pounds, which at 26/ are 49y2 
livres (1661. 8s. Englifh, or per cow, 31.) The calf, at eight or fifteen days, fells at 72 
livres per one hundred pounds nett, and being weighed alive, twenty-eight pounds per 
one hundred pounds is the deduction. I do not clearly underftand this note, on re- 
vifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in England, I fhall call the calf 
10s. To fifty-five cows, feven fows and a boar are. kept, which breed forty hogs that 
are reared ; twenty fold in fpring, and twenty in autumn, average 13 louis each; in all. 
for hogs, 6ol. Englifh. 


eo d, 
Recapitulation, per cow.—Cheefe, - - = 5 1 2 
Butter, ° - - ° 3 9 9 
Calf, - 2 » © 10 Oo 
Hogs, © - . - I 2 O 
e 
12 





* It is remarked by an Italian writer, that in chufing cattle, the horns mutt not be overlooked; the larger 
thefe are, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are reputed the beft, have {mall horns ; and on the contrary, 
thofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkers, have very long ones, Blementi D’ Agricoltura di Mitterpacher, toma li. 
P- 257% notes, i : : eo 
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_ The account of a dairy taken next door to me, in Suffolk, is complex, and fuch as. 
not one man in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to afcertain; it may therefore 
be'eafily fuppofed, that greater difficultics occur im a foreign country, through the me- 
dium, not only of a different language, but of different manners and cuftoms. This. 
account was given partly as an actual one of fifty-five cows, and partly by calculation 5, 
but in fuch a number of cows, there will be fome dry; there will not be fitty-five calves. 
fold from fifty-five cows ; hogs muit, for fuch a produce, have fome corn given them, 
though not much; and I fhould confider this eftimate rather as what a good cow ought 
_ to do, barring accidents and exceptions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

The expences, however, are high, as well as the produce ; among others, there are 
the following to this dairy of fifty-five: | 


liv. 
Chief dairy-man, the cazaro.—- Wages, - - - 2 13a 
Five moggii of maize, at 20 livres, - — 100 
One ditto wheat, at 34 livres, - - 34 
Half ditto rye, at 18 livres, . - - 9 
One ditto of white rice, - ° - 44 
One hog, of r20lb. at isf - - go. 
Lodging, fuel, falt, and butter, 
The under dairy-man, /otto cazaro.— Wages, . - - 127- 
Board in /‘ne farmer’s houfe, 
Three men, at 70 livres each, - 210 
3 mogeli maiz, at 104 livres, - 210: 
2 ditto rye, at 3$ livres, - 63 
2 ditto rice, at 24 livres, - © 99 
% dittormullet, 1{ livres at 18 livres, - 27 
Towards board, 20 livres, - - 60. 
Land enough for their flax, 
‘Two children, for the hogs, at 30 livres, 60 
Five faggots per diem, at 5 livres the 100, 
4 livres if large, ° - 60 
1323. 
ae 


Here are above 441. Englifh, without knowing at what to calculate the three other arti- 
cles; probably they would raife it to above 20s.a cow. There is likewife the wear and 
tear of the dairy implements, falt, oil, and many {mall articles; befides hazard, and the 
lofs by difference between the fale of old cowsand the purchafe of young. In regard to- 
the management of the cows, they eat in winter, that is, from the middle of December 
to the end of March, nothing but hay, and the allowance is twenty one pounds of 
twenty-eight ounces, each cow per diem; this is 2184 pounds of Milan, or 3559 pounds. 
Englith, or about 14 ton. This fingle article of expence, without any other confiders 
ation, would make a very great produce neceflary, or the farmer could not live. They 
milk at break of day, and fometimes before it; in the evening, two hours before fun- 
fet: the quantity moft in the morning. The beft cheefe is made when the cows feed 
on white clover, which comes of itfelf the fecond year, where red clover was fown, 
which occafions a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes into white. This fecond 

ear’s white clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. Fer one fortnight in 
a year, they foil their cows,—the laft half of March,—-and the grafs goes thrice as a 

tO . a 
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as when eaten in the field; yet they never do it at any other feafon. Themoft fingular cir. 
cumirance is that of their ftalling their cows to empty racks moft of the day, and all the. 
night; they are turned out at eight or nine in the morning for three or four hours, and all. 
the reft of the twenty-four they have nothing. I inquired particularly into the motives 
for this very extraordinary practice, and was affured it was neceflary to make good cheefe, 
as without it the milk would not have the requifite richnefs. During fome feafons of the 
year, and in very wet or bad times, they give them during this faft, a {mall quantity of 
hay, but the practice is confined to fuch times, and is an exception from the general 
rule, which is decidedly that the cows muft not eat grafs at pleafure. It is fo very fin- 
gular a practice, as certainly to deferve experiment in England. The French praétice 
of milking thrice a day, is quite unknown. | 

The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name of Parmefan, be- 
caufe the city of Parma was once the entrcpot * for it, was an objet I wifhed to under- 
ftand as well as poflible. The idea is, that all depends on foil, climate, and irrigation ; 
and the boafted account that the Kings of Spain and Naples, in order to make fimilar 
cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own tables, had procured men of fkill from 
the Milanefe for this purpofe,—contribute to give a readinefs every where in anfwering 
queftions, as they are all very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where 
elfe. 

In order that I might view the procefs to the beft advantaze, the Abbate Amoretti 
conducted me to the dairy in queftion, belonging to the houfe of Leti. It is, in the firft 
place, neceflary to obferve, that the cheefes are made entirely of fkimmed milk; that of 
the preceding evening mixed with the morning’s milk ; the former had ftood fixteen or 
feventeen hours, the latter about fix hours. ‘The rennct is formed into balls, and dif- 
folved in the hand in the milk; the preparation is made a fecret of, but it is generally 
known that the ftomach of the calf is dreffed with fpices and falt. ‘The rennet was put 
to the milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, but in the cauldron or boiler, turned from 
off the fire-place at ten o’clock; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, and 
common to 24 degrees (813 Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphere being at the fame time 16% 
(70 Fahrenheit’s;. In fummer, the whole operation 1s finifhed by eight in the morn- 
ing, as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock the cazaro © 
examined the coagulation, and finding it complete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work 
it, which he did, with a ftick armed with crofs wires, as defcribed in Annals of Agricul- 
ture ; this operation is, inftead of cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it is 
done in England, free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefis of 
grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being quite funk, the whey 
is nearly clear on the furface ; then the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly ; a fmall quantiiy 
of finely powdered faffron added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it all the time with a wired 
niachine, to keep it from burning; the cazaro examined it from time to time, between 
his fingers and thumb, to mark the moment when the right degree of folidity and firm- 
nels of grain is attained. The heat was 41 degrees (124) Fahrenheit), but it is often 
44 (130 Fahrenheit). . When the cazaro finds it well granulated by the fealding, he 
orders his deputy to turn it off the fire, and as foon as a certain degree of fubfidence 
has taken place, empties about three-fourths of the whey, in order the hetter to com- 
mand the curd. He then pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom 


* This is the general opinion, but a late writer has fhewn that it is an error, and that Parma and Pla- 
‘cenza were once the country in which the beit was made. e e 
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of the cauldron, to cool it enough for handling the curd; then, he bends himfelf into 
the veffel in a formidable manner to view it, refting his feet againft the tub of whey, 
and with his hands loofens the curd at bottom, and works it into one mafs, fiould it 
not be fo already, that it may lie conveniently for him to flide the cloth under it, which 
he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inclofe the whole in one mafs; to enable 
himfelf to hoift ir out the eafier, he returns in the whey, and taking out the curd, refts 
it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour ina tub to drain. The vat, in the mean 
time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, with acord round to tighten it, and widens 
or contracts af@pleafure, according to the fize of the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is 
fixed, and the cloth folded over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a 
table, flightly inclining, to carry off the whey that drains from the cheefe; a round 
plank, three inches thick, fhod with iron like the block-wheel of a barrow, ts laid on the 
cheefe, and a ftone about thrice the fize of a man’s head on that, which is all the prefs 
ufed, and there ends the operation. ‘The cheefe of the preceding day was in a hoop 
without any cloth, and many others falting in different hoops, for thirty or forty days, 
according to the feafan,—thirty in fummer, and forty in winter. When done, they are 
{craped clean, and after that rubbed and turned in the magazine every day, and rubbed 
with a little lintfeed oil on the coats, to be preferved from infects of all forts. ‘They are 
never fold till fix months old, and the price go livres the one hundred pounds of twenty- 
eight ounces. | 

The morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, and a ftronger acid 
ufed, for a frefh coagulation to make whey-cheefe, called here ma/co-pino. Little ones 
are kept in wooden cafes, in the fmoke of the chimney. 

Upon this detail, 1am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of making 
cheefe in the Milanefe feem to be very different from thofe which are attended to in 
England. Thefe are marked diftin€tions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of the day. 
If. Breaking and f{calding the curd. 
If. Light preffing. 

The mode of feeding which thefe farmers purfue, they think effential to good cheefe ; 
and that if the cows were allowed to pafture all day long, it would be difficult, perhaps 
impoflible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It would be idle to reafon upon a pro- 
pofition, which demands in other countries experiment alone. 

The breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely different from ours, and appa- 
rently a method infinitely fuperior ; our breaking by the hand, and cutting into cubes 
and other ways, are grofs, and render it difficult for the fcalding whey to operate equally ; 
but in the Italian method it is broken minutely, and by keeping the heating whey con- 
{tantly ftirring, the fcald is equal throughout, and operating on the, minutely divided 
curd, muft take a more regular and a greater effect. I defcribed to the cazaro the 
method ufed in England, and afked his opinion, on which he replied —I/ vo/tro formag- 
gio in guel modo non poul’effere troppo buona: come 6 la grana? By referring to the 
grain of ‘the cheefe, it 1s plain he thought that the texture of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regard to prefling, all with whom I converfed were much againft any very heavy 
weights, and feemed of opinion, that a good checfe might be preffed into a bad one. 
Firmnefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fhould arife from the right fabric of the 
cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the land and to the feafon, but never from much 
prefling, which would be a bad way of remedying cither evils or miftakes. Hoved 
‘cheeles are very rare with them, whichgmay poflibly proceed not only from the granu- 
OS, | 12 | lation 
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fation given by their method of fcalding, but alfo from their moderate preflings » Howr 
ever it muft not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of Parmefan cheefle de- 
pend altogether upon the fabrication ; their own ideais probably very jult, that foil, cli 
mate, and irrigation come in for their fhare; and that the abundance of certain plants 
has an influence; but this laft caufe will not have much {ftrefs laid on it, fice clovers 
are found to be the chicf plants. 7 | | 

I fhall not quit this molt interefting diftri&, without recommending it {trenuoufly to 
thofe who would wifh to give themlelves a completely good farming education. For 
fuch a purpofe Codopno would be a proper ftation ; for it is furrounded by great dai- 
ries, and contains the largelt magazines of cheefe of any town in Lombardy; the con- 
fequence of which is a regular intercourfe with all the dairy mafters of the Lodizan. 
Much ufeful knowledge might here be gained in irrigation, and in making cheefe. 

The oxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old 5 and are fold at eleven 
or twelve years old, from g to 12 louis each. A pair will plow eight pertiche a 
day; and draw, wageen included, three thoufand pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
twenty miles. 

Mozzata.—They practife a fingular method of fattening oxen here. “They put chop- 
ped ftraw, a little hay, the leaves of maiz, and alfo fome flour of it, into a.tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water; and as they give this foup to the beaft, they add for 
each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or for want of that, of elm Icaves in powder; oak 
leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is powdered acorns, which is given inftead 
ef oil-cake, and with good fuccefs. 

Lodi.—TVhe cows here are generally of a blood red colour, long, lank, and ill made. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make for one hundred and fixty days, one cheefe a day, of 
fixty pounds; but in April and May it is of feventy pounds. After St. Martin, the be- 
ginning of Novembcr, greater, but not every day ; in feven months, one nundred and 
ninety cheefes ; and in the reft of the year one hundred and feventy ; in all, three hun- 
dred and fixty ; this is two hundred and forty pounds percow. In feeding, they give 
the cows nothing from four in the afternoon till nine the next morning, unlefs the wea- 
ther be very bad, and then a little hay. In making the cheefe | found very little varia- 
tion in the practice from that already deferibed. Vor the coagulation, or what our dairy 
wives call fetting, they heat the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at 
once. Inthe great heats of fummer they{fet it without heating and even put ice or {now 
(with which every dairy is provided) to cool it; but they do not confider the heat at fet- 
ting to be a point of much confequence, asa little more or lefs heat makes no difference. 
The curd 1s broken exactly as defcribed before, with two machines, one of wood only, 
the other armed with fine wires, and the faffron added during that operation. Scald it 
as at Milan, and, upon doing this with {kill, they affert, that much depends; as by more 
or lefs fcalding they can remedy certain deficiencies in foils and plants. The reft of the 
operation is juft as already defcribed, and all the utenfils the fame ; the weight fome- 
thing lefs than at Milan ; and here as great enemies to much prefling, ‘The cheefe 
made yelterday is all honey-combed in the coat, and as yellow as wax, a pale yellow: 
whereas at Milan the new cheetes are quite white. Thefe honey-combs wear out by 
Icraping after falting, which is for thirty-fix or forty days; they are then coloured, and 
there is given to them an appearance of a whitifh cruit, or efflorefcence artificially. 
They are preferved by oiling, as at Milan. Good cows give about® five gallons: of 
milk per diem; -the beft of all, fix. Sixty cows require one hundred pertiche for fix 
months in fummer. 


- Codagno. 
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Codogno.——The produce per cow is here reckoned at one hundred pounds of cheefe*, 
at twenty-eight ounces, at 221 /: per pound, and eighty pounds of butter at 24/. The 
calf fells at 20 livres, at fifteen days old; and the produce of hogs, twelve fows to one 
hundred cows, which pay about 10 livres per cow. 


Milane/e. Sterling. 
lv Of. Loos d. 
100 Ib. cheefe, at 22} /. - 112 ~+I0 315 oO 
80 lb, butter, at 24 //. . 96 o 3 4 0 
Calf, - - - 20 Oo O13 4 
Hogs, - - - - 10 Oo o 6 8 
238 10 7 19 


Thirteen pertiche of land are neceflary to carry a cow through the year, which they 

cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 livres, and lets at 
10 livres. The greatcft dairy in the country, one hundred and ten cows, and the price 
10 louis each. In fummer they milk at four.o’clock in the morning, and at fun-fet. 

Make the cheefe at eleven in the forenoon; in winter at any time. Skim all the milk, 
and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by fire. In other refpects, the ma- 
nufacture is conducted as already defcribed. ‘They colour the coats with earth, and the 
whitifh efflorefcence is given with rye-meal. When the grafs is oldeft, it always gives 
the beft cheefe, but the produce, after being down four years, declines fo much, that 
the almoft general practice is to plough it. : 

View the magazine of cheefe at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and of Sig. Stabilini ;— 
the latter are immenfe. Moft of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and leaft of all in 
France; there is not a folid cheefe in that kingdom that 1s eatable, and yet they confume 
dittle Parmefan ! 

Codogno to Crema.—Meflrs. Bignami had the goodnels to condué me toa great farm, 
two miles from Codogno, in the way to Crema ;—here I found that coagulation takes, 
according to the feafon, from one to four hours; in fome parts of the Milanefe the ca- 
zaro informed me that they fet the milk without warming: here never ; always heat it 
by fire. The caggio (rennet) 1s in balls about twice as large as a pigeon’s egg, put in 
a linen coarfe cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, tiliit is diflolved. In this dairy 
after three hours coagulation, the milk was as hot as if frefh from the cow. Quantit 
of faffron, a quarter of an ounce to a cheefe of fixty pounds—9g45 pounds of milk, of 
twenty-eight ounces, make a chcefe of fixty pounds weighed fix months after. The 
fame quantity of milk in fpring and in autumn, makes more cheefe than in fummer. 
Beft and moft from old grafs, but a cazaro who really underftands his bufinefs, will 
make all alike; and the idea here is that fabrication is all in all. A cheefe of thirty 
pounds will be as good as one of a hundred pounds. ‘The fcalding in their manner is 


© This is the general idea; but let it be noted, that the particulars of two dairies I took, one of which 
was near Milan, were different; one two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow; the other near Lodi, 
two hundred and forty ponnds per cow; yet there is near Milan, anotion, that the produce is one hundred 
pounds per cow, Phe difference, probably, ts this, that upon a general calculation of all the cows of a dif- 
trict, good, bad, and indifferent, dry, and giving milk , the quantity is one hundred pounds; but in certain 
capital dairies, and reckouing-ouly the cows in milk, it is more than double. | 
to 
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to granulate the curd, and, united with fo fmall a preffure, leaves cavities in the texture 
of the cheefe, that fill with an oleaginous liquid, and form the peculiar excellence of . 
Parmefan cheefe. With the methods ufed in England, fuch cavities fpoil a cheefe. I 
mult, however, remark that fuch Parmefan as was common many years ago, in which 
thefe cavities, and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawing out like 
a thread of glue, is not focommon now. ‘The folid cheefe, without cavities, common. 
at prefent, is not much better than our North Wiltfhire, and is apt to dry much 
fooner, if equally kept. Quare, if this declenfion of quality is not to be imputed to their 
ploughing all the country ? When their cheefe gained its great reputation, it was made 
from old meadows; now all is from arable land. Here it is kept five or fix years— 
never till ten. Walking with the farmer, the mafter of eighty cows, into his fields 
(1750 pertiche), I begged him to pick the plants in the order of his eftimation for 
cheefe, which he did;—firlt, ¢rifolium repens ; {fecond, trifolium pratenfe and plantage 
lanceolata equal; third, chicorium intybus. ‘lhefe he efteemed capital. The ranuncu- 
lus repens bad; all the grafles, properly fo called, bad, on comparifon with thofe above 5 
but /olium perenne the beft, if it come naturally; bad, if fown. Gallega officinalis bad. 
They fometimes do not low any thing to make a meadow, leaving the wheat-{tubble to 
eover itfelf ; a barbarous practice, fince they confefs that in the firft year it yields little. 
There were dung-hills in moft of the fields, well mixed and rotten, to be fpread in win- 
ter. Feed the cows, in winter, only with hay, and twenty pounds, of twenty-eight 
ounces, the daily allowance; the price now 74 livres per one hundred pounds. forgot 
to remark, that all the milk trays are of copper; and that ice is in every dairy, to put 
into the churns with thecream.. The cows are here fed, as every where elfe in the Mi- 
lanefe, but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in fome diftri€ts, for they are 
abroad feven hours; they eat nothing while tied up in the fheds. 

In 1733, there were in the Lodizan one hundred and ninety-feven dairies: in 1767 
there were two hundred and thirty-fix, each of which had one hundrc-! and twenty. 
cows, on an average, making two hundred and ninety cheefes each dairy per ann. ; in 
thirty-four years increafe - thirty-nine dairies, four thoufand fix hundred andeighty cows, 
eleven thoufand three hundred and ten cheefcs, and value 848,210 livres *. This is | 
Count Carli’s account, but I fufpect an error f, as I heard no hints of any decline; and. 
at Codogno, the dairies were calculate:1, apparently with attention, at two hundred and. 
thirteen each, making three hundred and ten cheefes in a year, or fixty-fix thoufand. 
and thirty cheefes, of fifty pounds each, or 3,301,500 pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
at one livre a pound ; this makes 110,0471. and the account I received was, that, of this 
quantity, two-thirds were exported. | 

In regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not three centuries 
fince this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known ; and I may ob- 
ferve, that the Cifterfian monk who has written fo well—~ Sui? Irrigazioni de Prati, in the 
Atti della Societa Pat. di Milano, {eems to admit, that the original manufactures of Par- 
mefan cheefe was in the territory of Parma ; and refers to original papers for fhewing that 
Milan was fupplied three centuries ago with this cheefe from Parma. A clearer proof 
of this cannot be produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftery of Chiaravalle,. 
there are entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Parma, which, moft affuredly, could not 
have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. -A1 feems to be con- 


* Carli, tom, i. p. 317. 
_ t It muft bea grofs error to calculate the dairies at one hundred and twenty cows, on an average; for 
m all my inquiries I heard but of one that.reached one hundred and ten. oe 
Irme 
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firmed -by the account of the entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1499, given by Fran. 
cefco Muralto, juris confulto of Como, who fays,—“* Multa fuere per Papienfes dono regi 
tradita et inter cetera forma-centum cafei Placenting civitatis.”’ \t 1s alfo werth obferving, 
that though they did not make good cheefe at this period, (as we may judge, from their 
buying it elfewhere,) yet fome cheefe was made at Tecchione, a farm belonging to 
them, of the weight of fourteen pounds per cheele, as it appears by their ledgers for the 
year 1494. * | 

Venice.—~This city is fupplied with beef from Bofnia, Carinthia, Styria, and Hungary: 
at prefent the export from thofe countries is prohibited, on account of fupplying the 
Emperor’s armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalmatia, and Bofnia. 

KccLesiasTicaL STaTe.—Sologna.—In their cow-houles they have the fame ftep 
at the heels of the beafts as J have in my own, and which I copied from Mr. Bakewell 
many years ago; but they have applied it to their horfe-ftables alfo, which I never met 
with before; yet it is an obvious improvement, which well deferves imitation. ‘he 
floors of their ftalls are level. | 

Tuscany.—Though the quantity of cattle of every kind in this country is much in- 
ferior to what it ought to be, yet is the art of fattening an ox well underftood. In fume 
mer they feed on mown clover and faggina (the great millet, dolcus forgum); alfo on 
maiz, and a mixture of all forts of corn and pulfe, called farrana. Price of an ox, 45 
fcudi (at ss. 8d.); a cow, 30; a fheep, 1; a horfe, 20; a hog, 7. 


Account of a Dairy of Eight Cows, at Vilamagna, in Tufcany, belonging to Conte Orlando 
del Bening. 
Scud. liv. f. 














Fight cows coft - - - - - 85 2 0 

Produce, firft year, in butter and milk, Z 83 4 2 
Second year, value of the cows and three calves, ~ 92 3 4° 

Produce.—Calves. ~ - - 44 316 

Muk and butter, - - 73 6 @g 

127 3 4 

Cheefe, 3 © 4 

Value of the cows, 84 3 4 

214 6 12 

; Expences. 

Value of the cows, - - - 92 3 4 

Dairy man, - - - 12 © O 
Bran and Bull, . ‘ : 6 5s 4f 

Saggina and clover fown for them, _e 8 3.0 0 
Profit, , - 2 : 100 § 35 

214 6 12 


Atti, vol. ii. p. 220) 221, 


Which 
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—_ ie Scud. tu. fr. 
Which, on eight cows, is per cow, . e 1216 8 





At § livres, 15 /: the dollar, and 47d. a dollar fterling £3 3 6 


Which is per week, ‘ ~ Pi Oo 1 


ww 





In which experiment almoft the whole of this was profit, becaufe no fewer cattle of any 
other fort were kept ; but it mult be obvious, that 1s. 3d. a week is, according to our 
ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow *. I copy this account from Sig. Paoletti, 
with whom I had the pleafure of conferring perfonally on agriculture, and who informed | 
me, that at Villamagna they begin to work their oxen at two years and a half old; they 
change fome every year; and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 {cudi 
(of ss. 8d.) the pair, on an average, per annum; buy at 70 fcudi, and fellat 76. Cows 
give two fiafce of milk per diem, during eight months; price 4 /. each. 
Mopena.—Regiltcr of all the live-{tock in the Dutchy of Modena, taken in June 
1771 :—Oxen, forty-two thoufand fix hundred and fifteen; cows fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and forty-five ; calves of one year, twenty-four thoufand one hundred and 
and feventy-two ; calves, twenty-one thoufand three hundred and twenty-fix ; horfes, 
eight thoufand three hundred and thirteen ; mules, eight hundred and thirty-fix ; affes, 
eleven thoufand five hundred and forty-three; hogs, one hundred and thirty-feven. 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-fix; fheep, three hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
fand and fifteen; goats, thirty-five thoufand five hundred and eighteen. Augmentation 
in the reft of the year; great cattle, twelve thoufand; {mall, thirty-eight thoufand. 
ParmA.—Many and great dairies in the Parmefa; fome to fixty cows, and num- 
bers from twenty to thirty; and thofe who have a few cows, carry their-milk to fome 
neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity ; but this cheefe 
has not the reputation at prefent of being fo good as that of the Lodizan. As this coun- 
try gave its name to the beft cheefe in Europe, and once certainly made the beft, I was 
defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued in the manufacture differed here from 
that of the Lodizan: in the dairy of a farmer of the Count de Schafhanatti, I had this 
opportunity. ‘The apparatus is nearly the fame, except that the {tick with which the 
curd is broken, and which in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufh, 
the branches of which are drawn a little together by a {tring ; this is not fo effective as 
fine wire, and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a fine grain. I have re- 
marked already, that the board which in preffing ts laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan 
one and a half or two inches thick; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy; and the 
ftone ufed to prefs it four or five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not often more 
than half the fize of the others ; this variation in a circumf{tance that cannot be uneffential 
certainly deferves notice ; if fo very light a preflure in the Lodizan is given, the cheefe of 
which is fuperior to all others, it undoubtedly fhould lead the farmers of Parma to exa- 
mine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not arife wholly or in part from thefe 
Variations; the country, it is true, is not watered to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, 
and the cows feed in perennial meadows, ‘inftead of the pafturage of arable land. The — 
trays here are of wood, inftead of copper for the milk; and it is fkimmed, as at Lodi, 
before making the cheefe. The coagulation is made ufually in three quarters of an 


- * Penfiert, p. 233, 236. 1s 
VOL. Iv, 4F ° e hours 
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hour, if the milk be what they eall wholefome, that is, if it have no particular quality 
that demands a variation, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an.-hour: they vary the 
{calding alfo ; for bad milk they fcald with a fierce quick fire, but good is done more 
gently. In managing the lump of curd, when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, thoy 
vary alfo; they prefs it with a circular board, fixed at the end of a ftick or handle, and 
then get a milk tray under it, and when they have hoifted it out, they leave it to drain 
in that tray about half an hour; at Lodi, ten minutes, or at mofta quarter of an hour. 
The common price of the cheefe 30 livres, (24d.) the pefo (twenty-two pounds Englifh). 
I tafted it at the table of the Count de Schaffianatti, and alfo at Parma, and the inferiority 
to the Lodizan is great. | 
The attention of giving falt to cattle and fheep here, as in every other part of Italy, 
is regular; they even confider a plenty of falt as fomewhat effential to having proper 
{tocks of thofe animals, and gave me an inftance which is remarkable. In the Courfi 
di Monchio, a valley in which the bifhop is the fovereign, there is no gabelle on falt, 
and therefore given much more plentifully to cattle and fheep, the confequence is, that 
the numbers of both are much greater, proportionably tc all other circumitances than 
in any other diftrict. | 
Savoy.—They reckon at Lanefburgh, that three goats are equal to one cow; 
the price here is 11 livres to 12 livres. At Ifle, in Alface, a good goat fells from 
12 livres to 30 livres French, in common 20 livres. Some there are fo good that two 
equal a cow, but at ‘qur d’Aigues, in Provence, it takes four to equal a cow, the price 
10 livres or 12 livres French. | 


Seer. Ul.—Of Sheep. 


Nice.—I{ here obferved what appeared very fingular, a flock of fheep brought down 
from the mountains to drink the fea-water, which is I fuppofe to fave falt. The gar- 
deners near the town generally keep a few fheep, confined in fties, juft as hogs in Eng» 
Jand, and fed with the offal of the garden. 1 took a {pecimen of the wool of one of 
thefe ftie-fed fheep, more like goat’s hair than wool, it fells at 6/. the pound. 

Turin.—The price of fheep trom ro livres to 15 livres. ‘The fleece is eight pounds, 
at 5/. unwafhed. . 

Mitanese.—Throughout this country I fcarcely faw any fheep, and thofe few bad. 

VENETIAN STatTE.—Bergamo.—Here I met a flock, an ugly breed, large, long,. 
and ill made, without horns, the wool coarfe and hairy, large teagae ears, and their, 
throats fwollen almoft like wens. They have a fabric of woollen cloth here, but the 
wool comes from Apulia. | 

Brefcia.—The fleeces here are four and a half pounds, (about two and three quarters. 
pounds Englifh), and fell at 25 livres to 3o livres per peze, not wafhed,. which is about. 
as. Englifh the pound. : | 

Verona.— Price 30/. the pound of twelve ounces (1s. the pound Englifh).. — 

To Vicenza.—Meet feveral flocks; all are clipped twice a year, the breed polled, and. 
much like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of Verona.. : 

Vicenza.—The forts of fheep known here, are Gentili, which live only in the plain, , 
not being hardy enough to refift the mountain cold ; their wool. is longer than.of the © 
other forts. TZo/etti, thefe refift the cold well ; have fhort wool, clipped twice. Monte. 
Padouana, are-of a much greater fize; the fleth excellent ;, are clipped twice. Price of. 
wool, 2} livres per pound unwafhed (the ounce of Vicenza, twelve to the pound is ta the 
Englifh ounce as 690 is to 480, as I found, by buying an ounce weight there);. this. 
price is equal to about 11d. the Englifh pound, It is remarkable, that they here — 


Cc 
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their fheep in winter, with a mixture, made in a hole in the ground, trodden well in, of 
zucca (gourds) cut in flices ;. the mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and grean grafs. Price of 
wool here :—Gentili preparata, 6 livres';- Gentili non preparata, § livres 5/.; Toferta, 
5 livres to 6 livres; Tefino, 2 livres 1of.; Padouana, 4 livres; all by ae pound of 
twelve ounces, The ounce is to that of England, as 690 to 480; the pound therefore 
equals feventeen ounces Englifh; 5% livres is above 2s. 6d. Englifh. | : 

Padua.—Price of fheep about 2 ducats. In common they‘clip but once a year; fleece 
three pounds. _ : | 

EcciesiastTicaL STaTE.—-Bologna.—Price of a good fheep, 14 pauls (7s.) - Pro- 
duce, per fheep, of a flock ;—lamb, 4 pauls; wool, 353 cheefe, 4; in all 11g (58. od.) 
per annum ; half to the proprietor, half to the peafant. The wool three pounds at 
twice fhearing, and at 13 baiocchi the pound (10 baiocchi to the paul, of 6d.-lefs a 
fraction). It is wafhed on the back before fhearing. There are 25,000 to 30,000 
fheep in the Ferrarefe. | : 

Tuscany. Bologna to Florence.—Some flocks of fheep are fcattered on the Appe- 
nines, of a {mall and rather pretty hornlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the lambs 
in June, and fell them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, in 
September, 10 livres, (7s. 1d.) and in March, for 18 livres (12s. gd.) there are few, 
or none, of two or three years old. ‘They clip but once; weight of the fleece four 
pounds, at 1} paul per pound; wafhed before clipping (Englifh weight and money, the 
ficece is three pounds, at 1s. 1d. per pound). Wethers are in fome places fattened on 
oats, barley, and hay, and /ometimes with a few raves. | 

Villamogna.—Uhirty-fix fheep kept on four hundred and eighty-three ftiori of land, 
each giving three pounds of wool (equal to two and a quarter pounds Englifh), at this 
year, 14 paul, and laft, 14 (the paul 54d.) ; clipped but oncea year, in May, and wafhed 
before. Each fheep 2 of a paul in cheefe. Tohirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty 
lambs, which fell, at five or fix weeks, at 4} pauls; at fix months, 7 or 8 pauls. 

‘lwo hundred fheep from the mountains, that pafs the winter in the Maremma, the 
expence 157 fcudi, compofed of twenty rams, fifty ewe hoggits, one hundred and thirty 
breeding ewes; fifty lambs kept for ftock. | Scud. Liv. 





Fifty lambs for ftock, — — — “oe 39 2 
Eighty lambs fold, — —_ — nese 12 ° 
Wool, 7 lb. the pair, at 10 {fcudi the 100 lb. — ~— ‘=m = 70 3 
Cheefe, 23 Ib. to each fheep, at 6/ per lb. — oes YI. OG 
132 
Half to the proprietor, om _— — oe 66 
Expence. ae 
Winter food in the Maremma,  — wenas — 40 °2«2«CO8 
Two hundred fheep to a fhepherd; 24 ftari of corn for the winter, © 12 e) 
Paffes, charges, duties regulated at 6 fcudi the 100 fheep, —n 12 0 
Expences of travelling, utenfils, fees, &c. —_— —e 8 oO 
Pafturing in fummer in the mountains, —_ oe me 
Half to the proprietor, . ee aahiaw roe — " 38 
Nett profit to proprietor, == — - ae 


Which profit, being on a capital of 157 fcudi, is 18 per cent. * 
* Framoniani Del Accrie{cimento Del Befliam e Tofcano, 8vo. p. 96. 
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It is an-obfervation of Sig. Paoletti *, that draining the Maremma, and cultivating it, 
have leflened the number of fheep in ‘Tufcany confiderably: great flocks, before that 
period, were.kept in fome mountainous diftricts in fummer, and paftured in the Ma- 
remma in winter; but cultivation has changed this. He does not fay that the people 
of the Maremma have fheep of their own, but obferves, that itis a diminution in num- 
ber. This is fufficient to prove, that the improvements in the Maremma have been on 
falfe and vicious principles; for if they iad been on juft ones, fheep wauld have been 
increafed inftead of leffened. | 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all fheep fhould have one pound of falt in March, and 
one in Oétober, which makes them healthy, and to yield more wool f. | 

Monena.—Wool here fells from 2 livres to 3 livres per pound, wafhed ; equal to 
124d. per pound Englifh. There are many fheep in the mountains, but milerable 
things; clipped twice a year. | a 

Parma.—ln going to Firenzuola, I examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool; and all I fee, which are but few, arc alike hairy; moft 
of them polled, but fome with horns; mot badly made, but feel worfe. Thefe are the 
flocks whofe wool, Monf. de la Lande fays, is ineftimable ! | 

Pizpmont.—Pave/e.—On entering the King of Sardinia’s country, and for many 
miles, fee little parcels, of from ten to twenty-five, of poor dirty houfed fheep, feeding 
on the young wheat. Afti was formerly famous for wool ;—nelli antichi tempi famofa 
per la fua lane{; but the country contains none at prefent to fupport that character. 

Savoy.—Unwathed wool, 1o/. the pound of twelve ounces; fleece three pounds to 
fix pounds; it goes to France or Piedmont. Sheep, g livres to 12 livreseach. Though 
cattle and fheep are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the breed, and 
the wool all bad §. 

The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, coarfe, and bad, (but 
not the worft,) may be ftated in Lombardy at 1s. Englifh, the Englifh pound; fuch 
would fell in England, I calculate, at about 7d. or 8d. per pound. 


Cuap. XXXI.—Of the Management of Arable Land. 


THE minutes 1 took, concerning the conduct of arable land, .may, for the fake of 
clearnefs, be thus divided :—1. Of the courfes of crops. 2. Of feed and produat. 3. Of 
the culture of certain plants. 4.Ofimplements. 5. Of manures. 


Sect. I.—Of the Courfes of Crops. 


 Presmont.—Chentale.—A year of fallow common in five or fix years, during which: 
year the land is never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow; on 
clover land; always after hemp, becaufe the land isin high order; the fame after maize, 
if well manured; in which cafe alfo after millet fown in June, otherwife meflin or rye. 
The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck-wheat, called here fromentin, or millet. 
Clover is fown among rye in March, never among wheat. Millet de cottura is fown in. 
June; millet de reftuba the end of July, after wheat; and then dung well for hemp.. 


® Penferi, p. 207. He mentions their being prodiyio/amente piu numerofe, a.century before, p. 221. 
- Penfieri, p. 208. 

Giulini, tom. Xil. p. 19. | 
; io may here add a miuute on goats; Marquis Ginori introduced the Angora goats into Tufcany, for 
waking camblets, which manufacture has fucceeded fo well, as to be termed rifpettabile manifattura by Pave- 
letti. Penfieri, p.220. And it is obferved by enother writer, that if they: are not {uperior to the antient 

eambletsof Brulels, they are at leaft equal to them, Ragionamente Sopra Toftane, p. 167. : 
" oO L000 | Turin. 
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Turite—~In fome arable land I viéwed, a few miles from this capital, the following 
moft extraordinary courfe was purfued, and was mentioned to me as being not uncom. 
mon; 1. maize; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. wheat; 5. maiz; 6. wheat; 7. wheat; 
8. wheat. ‘ : a 

The year of maize being confidered as fuch a preparation, as to allow of three fuc- 
ceflive crops of wheat. The practice liowever is barbarous. Upon the farm of Sig, 
Briolo, the following is the courfe ;~—-1. maize; 2. wheat; 3.rye, and when the land 

wants repofe, clover is fown upon a {mall part. 

Verceili.—Upon good wheat land ;—1. maize; 2. wheat; 2%. wheat; 4. rye. And 
in the rice grounds ;—-1. fallow; 2. rice; 3. rice; 4. rice. ‘They have here an excel- 

lent practice, and it extends, more or lefs, over all Piedmont, which is to mow clover 
by the 10th of May, and to plow the land and plant maize, which fucceeds greatly after 
clover. 

MILANESE.—Milan.—The arable lands never repofe; but a quick fucceffion is 
reaped. ‘Two crops of bread corn are gained in one year, by fowing maize in July, after 
wheat. 

Milan to Pavia.—The courfe common in the rice grounds is,—1, rice; 2. rice; 
9. rice; 4. fallow, and dung; 5. wheat, clover fown, either with it in autumn, or upon 
itin fpring; the former beft; 6. clover; 7. clover; 8. clover; 9. flax, and then millet 
the fame year: and then rice again as above. | 

Alfo,—r1. wheat; 2. clover; 3. clover; 4. clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, and then 
maize; 7. wheat, and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oil. Another 
courfe,—1, 2, 3. clover; 4. maize; 5. rice; 6. rice; 7. rice; 8. fallow; 9. corn and 
clover. 

In the Pavefe.——1. Rye, and then fallowed for, 2. wheat, fown with clover in Febru- 
ary, mown with the flubble, and then fed; 3. clover; 4. clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, 
and then millet; or inftead of both mize; 7. wheat; 8. wheat, and left then fome- 
times to pafturage under clover. 

Mozxata.— A courfecommon here,—1. clover; 2. winter flax; 3.lupines; 4. maize, 
for forage; 5. colefeed; 6. cabbages; 7. panic; 8. hemp; 9. beans, This courfe will 
be found to occupy about twelve pertiche in one hundred, and to pafs in fucceffion over 
the whole, for the benefit of variation. Another,—1. wheat, and millet after; 2. com- 

mon maize; 3. wheat and millet; 4. common maize; 5.rye and quarantino; 6. com- 
mon maize; 7. rye and quarantino; 8. common maize. The affiduity with which 
they avoid a fallow, deferves attention, and it is here effected, as in the fouth of France, 
by means of a plant that is afferted by many to exhautt. 

Lodizan.—1. Wheat, fown in October and reaped in June, and the land ploughed 
thrice and manured for 2. wheat again, and clover, called /pianata agogano, which is. 
fed till the following fpring, but fometimes ploughed the end of autunin; 3. flax; 
4. millet. Another courfe, called co/tura maggenga,—1. break up the layer for flax ; 
2. millet; 3. maize; 4. wheat, the ftubble of which remains in /pianato ago/tano. 

Cremonefe.-—1. Wheat, fown in O&tober, and reaped in June, the ftubble ploughed 
thrice for 2. wheat, upon which fow clover the end of February; 3. clover, ploughed 
in November for, 4. flax, and then millet; 5. maize; 6. wheat. 

.-_ Carpianefe.—1. Maize; 2. wheat fown in the {pring with clover, which is mown with 
the ftubble, and remains fpianata agoftana; 3. clover ; 4. flax, and then millet; 5. rice;, 
6. rice; 7. rice. ec | 

VENETIAN Sratz.——Bergamo.—The land here is conftantly cropped,——1. wheat 5. 

2. clover, mown ia the {pring once, in time for maize; 3. wheat ; 4. clover. sna 
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4. clover, or millet; 2. maize; 3. wheat. By which courfes they have half or a thied 
of their land in ‘wheat every year. , | | 

Brefcia—1, ‘Wheat, and twenty pounds of clover-feed in March, per jugero,—the 
clover cut in Auguft with the wheat-ftubble, and then paftured, in winter dunged :-—~ 
2. clover, called this year prato graffo, cut thrice; firft in May, called i maggiatico ; 
fecond in Auguft, called /ofano; third in September, i/ navarolo :—3. in March fow 
flax, Which is gathered in June, then plough and fow quarantino, amongft which, at the 
fecond hoeing, fow lupines for manure:—4. plough in the lupines, and fow wheat in 
November, which is reaped in June; cut the itubble immediately, and fow lupines or 
colefeed for manure:—s5. plough in October, and fow wheat mixed with rye, seaped in 
June, and then fow part with quarantino and part with panic :—6. if a crop of colefeed 
ds taken, it is fown amongft the maize whilft growing, which cole is ripe in {pring, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowing the common maize; if cole not fown, 
remains fallow in winter, and fow melica in fpring,—the great millet. , 

Verona.—Were, as in all other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed,— 
I. maize, called grano turco:—2. wheat, and when reaped, millet or cinquantino ; this 
is the quarintino of the Milanefe:— 3. barley or oats, and when reaped, fome other fe- 
cond crop. Wheat is always fown after maize, and that after barley or oats. No clover 
ufed here, except in rice-lands. In the rice-grounds,—-1. wheat, reaped time enough 
for a crop of cinquantino; 2. maize; 3. clover; 4. rice, &c. &c. Beans are alfo fown 
auftead of maize, and wheat after them, and prepare for wheat much better. On the dry 
dJands, fuch as about the Lago di Guarda, &c. no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

10 Vicenza.—No fallow any where. There is a little clover, and very fine, but the quan- 
tity is {mall : all wheat and maize, and f{carcely any thing elfe. 

Vicenza.—Wheat is alwzys fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat; but 
nothing prepares fo well for that crop as beans, fo that they are called the mother of 
wheat, madre della formento. ‘Vhis idea, in Lombardy, is as old as Gallo, who remarks, 
that wheat fucceeds after nothing better than beans, which in graffano maggiormente la 
terra, che non fa ogni altro legume*; and this he refers to as a cuftom of the Cremonefe | 
andthe Mantuans. It is equally true in Fngland ; and fuch a combination of authority 
ought to convince fuch as yet want conviction, of the utility of beans as a preparation for 
wheat ; more, perhaps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever. A 
common courfe near this city introduced as a variety is,—1. maize; 2. wheat and cin- 
quantino. <A farmer cultivated a field during fome years in this courfe, 1. maize ; 
2. wheat; 3. clover: and to preclude the neceflity of dung, he ufed only the 
vanga ({pade): for five years his crops were good, but afterwards declined greatly 
till he could not get even clover. . They fow wheat in October, and the clover-feed over 
it in March, ifthere is rain; the end of June the wheat is cut, the end of Auguft the 
clover is mown for hay, and another finall crop again in Oétober ; here is, therefore, 
within a year, one crop of wheat and two of clover. The grafs is cut again in May, or 
“beginning of the following June; a fecond time in Auguft, and a third growth plowed 
in for wheat, which is ufually a very great crop in this hufbandry. oo 

Padua.—On ail forts of land the moft ufual hufbandry is,—1. dung for maize; 2. 
wheat ; 3. wheat, and then cinquantino or millet, &c. Clover is fown both in autumn 
and in {pring ; if the froft is not very fevere, autumn is beft, but fpring the moft fe. 
cure.“ It is. cut,once after the wheat is reaped. | 2% tae. 

Venice.—Sig. Arduino affures me, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
Venetian territory ; they have not even a word to exprefs the idea—/anno di ripo/o, is 


+s & Le Veni GiornatedelP Agricoltura, refciay 1775. 4to. p. 59 y. rae 
: ' rival flay HI756 4 aa a different 
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a different thing, and always means clover, or a ftate of reft, without any tillage. ‘That 
gentleman’s expreffion pleafed me much,— La jachere é una feiocca pratica in agricolturas 
‘The two great points on which the beft agriculture of the Venetian ftate turns, are 

maize on clover, and wheat on beans. All thefe plants are equally neceflary upon a: 
farm; and'there is*a peculiarity in clover as a preparation for maize, and equally in 

beans as preparatory for wheat. 7 ae - 

Bologna.—In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has bech, in 
1787, wheat, which produced one hundred corbi, or twenty times the feed. In 1788, 
hemp, five thoufand pounds. In 1789, it is now wheat, and perfeétly clean. ‘This. 
courfe of—1. hemp; 2. wheat, is perhaps the moft profitable in the world, and brings 
to mind the noble. vale of the Garonne, under the fame management. If land will do. 
for hemp they never fallow, but have fome fields in the courfe,—1. fallow , 2. wheat, 
which ought to be confidered as a difgrace to Lombardy. 1. Maize; 2. wheat, isa 
courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands they fow beans, provided they have. 
dung. Very little clover, preferring fenugreek, which is fucceeded by wheat. Vetches 
they fow in autumn, and beans alfo, both for a crop, and alfo to plough in, in the 
{pring, asa manure for hemp. With equal quantities of manure, beans give better wheat: 
than hemp. Beans on Sig. Bignami’s farm are now (Noveinber) fix inches high on 
the tops of narrow ridges, but none inthe furrows ; thefe are for a crop, and infinitely 
too thick, I fhould apprehend. Lupines alfo for. ploughing in. 

Tuscany.-~In the Valdarno di Sura, Colini, Sienifi, Pifani, Volterrana, they fallow, 
and their courfe is,—1. fallow; 2. wheat. After travelling fo long in Lombardy with- 
out a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is ufually made a prepara- 
tion for maize m moft parts of this country ; and beans, where fown, are reckoned the 
beft for wheat. At Martelli, &c the courfe is;—r1. beans, French beans, or maize 3 
2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. wheat and rye, and no after-crop. In the Valdichiana, the 
following courfe, lam informed, is purfued,—1. maize and French beans; 2. wheat, 
and nothing after it; 2. wheat and then raves, and, in fome places, clover added. 
At Villamagna, the courfe is,—1. biade, vetches, beans, &c.; 2. wheat; 3. wheat ;- 
4. wheat. The firft wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after beans; the fecond . 
iix or feven ; the third three or four: a degradation that ought to explain fully the 
abfurdity of: fuch a fyftem. ‘In fome diftri€ts the following is the courfe ;—firft year, 
biadi, viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, oats, maize, the great 
millet, fmall millet, panic in part clover, and oats, and, after cutting for forage, plough 
for forte of the above. Second year, upon the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called 
groff and ariftata mucked ; or with half: grofo and half gentili (white wheat), ‘Third. 
year gentili wheat. : | | 

Moprena.—The bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowilts, and therr courfe. is,— 
1. fallow, ploughed firft in May or June, in Auguft the fecond time, and the third in. 
Oober, for fowing, 2. wheat. But the better farms fubftitute beans, French beans,. 
vetches, {pelt,. maize, particularly the laft inftead of a fallow. Upon foils that are very 
good, and manured, they have an execrable cuftom. of taking three crops of wheat in 
fucceffion ;, fometimes throwing in clover with the wheat, which.is plowed up in June 
for wheat again. When beans are fown in autumn and ftand the froft, they yield much. 
more than {pring fowns | | | 

The hufbandry praétifed by Sig. Bertolini, which is the belt of Sica aan | iS,— 
1. beans, fown in Oftober, and harvefted in May: then French beans, or formens 
toni,, for forage, or thick-peafe, or lentils; 2. wheat, the ftubble ploughed — ‘for,, - 

3. wheat.;; 
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3, wheat; 4. maize, fown-in March. To Reggio they fallow fome of their land every. 
third year; but more commonly fubftitute maize, beans or fomething elfe in lieu. 

Parma.—lIn the country about Vicomero, the common courfe is, 1. beans; 2. wheat; 
3. maize; 4. wheat. | | 

PiEDMONT.——TJortone/e.—A common courfe here is,—1. beans;*2. wheat. Alfo, 
—t. melga (great millet); 2. wheat. But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Satéoy.—At Lanefborough, the common hufbandry is that of a crop and a fallow: 
they plough in May or June, and again for the feed in Auguft, when they fow the rye; 
and they have no wheat. ; 

From thefe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to con- 
demn in thefe Italian courfes. The rejection of fallows is pretty general ; this is a good 
feature, and the great ftrefs they lay on beans as a preparation for wheat, cannot be 
praifed too much. On the other hand, there feems to be no idea of fo proportioning 
the crops of a farm, as to make cattle and fheep (kept on arable land) the preparation 
for corn: the culture of clover is not unknown, but fcarcely extends further than to 
produce fome hay. Ino where met with artificial grafles introduced on fo large a 
{cale as to fupport a good flock of fheep. In fome diftricts, the great plenty of watered 
meadow explains this deficiency ; but there are more where it will not afford an apology. 
This obje€tion, however, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe 
dairies are fupported on arable land, and certainly form one of the moft curious fy{tems 
of hufbandry that are to be met with in Europe. 


Sect. Il.—Of Seed and Produ. 


That reader who thinks flightly of the ufe of collecting a great mafs of faéts in thefe 
inquiries has not, it is to be prefumed, reflected fufficiently on the great importance, in 
every {cience, of combining circumftances apparently unconnected, in order for mutual 
illuftration.. He who colleéts fuch facts, infulated for a time only, may not live to fee 
the effect of fuch comparifons; but the gradation of knowledge is preferved without 
interruption, and the ufes will undoubtedly be difcovered. 

Savigliano.—They reckon here that a farm of one hundred giornati, one third wa- 
tered meadow fhould yield 2300 livres clear of taxes, landlord’s half, | 

PizpmMont.—Turin.—Produts of Sig. Briolo’s farm :—wood, eight giornata; 
meadow, four ; wheat, five ; rye, five ; maize, five. Yields to the proprietor for his half, 

Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. 10 f - 315 livres. 


One hundred and five do. of rye, at 2 liv. 15 - 236 
One hundred and forty do. of maize, at 2 liv. - 286 
Wood cut at feven years’ growth - : 71 


Vines planted about the farm, 45 brenta of wine, at 5} liv. 247 





| | For landlord’s half ° 1149 
Total, 2298 liv 
Wood, 7! 





gaan livres, product of nineteen giornata of arable meadow, or 116 livres per: 
gioynata (about 61. per Englifh acre); which is a very large produce. There are.alfo 
mulberries enough to pay taxes; this land colt 750 livres the giornata, and the wood 
ogo livres... | ane. 

MILANESE. 
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Mivanese.—Milan to Pavia.—The crops are— Wheat, feven or eight feeds.— Rye, 
eleven feeds.—Maize, forty feeds,—Ditto quarantino, twenty feeds.—Millet, fifty. 


feeds. 
e . Wheat. 


PrepMont.—Chentale.—A country proverb in-this country is, that a good peafant 
fhould finifh his wheat fowing by the 19th of October. After hemp, clover, or fallow, 
wheat yields forty to forty-five mina per giornata, each mina forty-five pounds to fifty- 
two pounds, average forty-feven pounds, and the common price 3 livres to 3 livres 10/. 
but at prefent 3 livres 15/. But, including good and bad farmers, and all foils, the 
produce is not more than twenty-four mina: that is, twelve for the landlord and twelve 
for the tenant. ‘They fow four to four and a half; the common produce is, therefore, 
fix times the feed, which is miferable; the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. 
Allowing for the Piedmont pound, being about one-tenth heavier than the Englith 
(though only of twelve ounces), and that the giornata is not equal to an acre, their 
beft crops, at forty-two or forty-three mina, will be near five quarters per Englith acre ; 
and their average near three; which are not greater than might be expected. Their 
quantity of feed appears, however, to be immenfe, for it amounts to one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds per giornata, which is éxtravagant: and makes it fufpicious, that 
the giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

Savigliano.—TVhey fow here, of wheat, three and a half eymena, and reap eight times 
as much, ina good crop. | 

Turin.—They fow five mina, or nine rabbii, and ten pounds to the giornata; of rye 
and oats, the fame quantity; of hemp, three mina; maize, one-half; millet, one. 
half. ‘Wheat produces twenty-five mina; or five times the feed; rye, thirty; maize, 
fifty to feventy; millet, twenty. ‘The mina at forty-five pounds the crop of wheat is 
about five and a half coombs per Enelifh acre. For their land and climate, a mifer. 
able crop; but as good, or better, than they deferve, when their courfe of crops is 


confidered. \ 

Mi.anes*.— Mozzata.— Produce of wheat, eight ftajo per pertica on the beft land; 
five on middling; and three on the worft. 

There is a fingular neglect in keeping wheat in this country: being fhewed the grana- 
ries at two houfes, in which the quantity was confiderable, I was furprized to find that, 
where fome of the windows were open, the room ftunk very much; the {cent particu 
lar; and examining the wheat, I found the ffarface all either covered, even to fhining, 
with the webs of the wevils, or elfe in ropes, hanging together by it, and the flies 
bufy; the wheat was two or three feet thick, and had not been ftirred. Ina third 
granary, to which I went for fatisfying my curiofity, ‘in the hands of the owner, (for 
the other two belonged to noblemen,. and were managed by intendants,) I found in the 
fame condition ; and all agreed, that to ftir the wheat is bad, as it makes the whole 
heap alike ;. whereas, by not moving it, the furface only fuffers. On this, I thruft my 
arm into the heap, to examine the interior, which all ftunk dreadfully. Perhaps nei- 
ther the wevil, nor anyother infect, may live deep in the heap; but, for want of air- 
ing, the wheat ftinks; not to mention the furface, which is a lofs of five or fix per 
cent.. A moft barbarous fyftem of management. It is worth remarking, that the only 
good way of keeping wheat is in the ftraw: ftacks fhould be built on capt {tones, to 

eep vermin out, and the corn thrafhed as wanted. | oa a4 

Mozzata.—The produc here, on three divifions of foil, are, per p2rtica, the mea- _ 
fure the ftajo,— : oo yew geal. 

VOL, IV. , 4G ° , Wheat 
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ae G3 Good. Middlinge Bad. 

é - Wheat i 8 * 5 - 3 
Rye e - 8S = 5S = 4 

Millet - 8 . 5 3 
Common maize, - 10 + 6 - 4° 

Ditto Quarantnon, - 6 =» 4 = 2 

Lupines, - - 8 - 6 « «& 

P anic, - - 6 » 4 = 2 


Clover hay, three hundred and fifty pounds 
of twenty-eight ounces per pertica, at 3 
mowings; one three-fourths ton per acre. 
In money by corn, without mulberries or 
‘vines, - - - 24liv-. 16} - 9g 
For the landlord’s fhare, I fuppofe. And, in refpeCt to the country in general, if four 
{quare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two middling, and 
one bad. Average corn produce, 18+ livres. ‘The common notion is, that two-thirds 
of the grofs produce go towards maintaining the farmer, fupporting the cattle, wear and 
tear, taxes, &c. and that one-third is nett to the proprietor. 











: | Livres. 
Produce of one hundred pertiche, at 184 livres “ - 1850 
Vines, proprietor - - - - 159 

tenant - - - - 150 

| | . —— 300 

Mulberries, two thoufand pounds, leaves, at 4 livres per hundred 80 
. 2.230 
Dedué one tenth of corn product, damaged by vines - 185 
2045 

Dedué one eighth of corn for damage by hail; the produce of vines is nett, 
this is allowed for - - - 209 
Total nett produce - 18 36 
Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach 18} on the average. — 
Proprietor, one third of corn a a | - 555 
» vines - - - 150 
ommnaeee, mulberries - | - 80 
| . oe 755 
Or, per pertica, 73 liv. (31s. per Englifh acre *.) — 


Such land would fell for 145 liv. per pertica (281. 16s. per Englifh acre). 


Codogno.—The feed and produce of the crops here, are,—wheat, fow one ftara and 
reap fix times as much; maize, fow one fourth of a ftara, and get twenty for one ; 
millet, fow one-eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara; rye, fow one-half flara, the produce 
eight {tara ; rice low one {ftajo, gain fixteen rough, or quite white. pte. 3 


* The 6% pertica per acre Englihh, ‘correéted from fome of the preceding proportions, from intelligence - 
very lately received. | | | 


t I S | A Ber. o 


os 
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A Bergamafque writer obferves, that wheat cultivated with the plough commonly 
yields four, five, and fix times the feed ; but cultivated with the fpade, twelve, fourteen, 
and fixteen times that quantity *, and this of greater weight; a fure proof of their mifer- 
able tillage. : | 

Be hele products in this vicinity, are,—wheat, three facchi, of fourteen 
pezé each pezé twenty-five pounds being about fix feeds. The pezé of twenty-five 
pounds Brefcian, being equal to 143 French, makes two hundred and fix pounds 
French per fack, or two hundred and twenty-four pounds Englifh: the three facks, 
therefore, are fix hundred and feventy-two pounds Englifh, on a jugero of four per- 
tiche; this is fcarcely twelve bufhels the Englifh acre, reckoning four one-fourth per- 
tiche in that acret. Maize fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve peze of twenty-five pounds. ‘This is about twenty-eight bufhels to the Englith 
acre, fuppofing a bufhel of maize to be fifty pounds; but quarantino does not yield 
more than five fuch facks. Mbelico (the great millet,) fifteen facchi, of ten or eleven. 
fuch pezé. Flax, fix to nine pezc, at 20 livres to 25 livres the pezé; this is about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds the Englifh acre, and 170 livres at 6d. Englifh, 4l. ss. 
and per Englifh acre 41. Millet gives three facchi, of eleven pezé. Clover, three 
hundred pezé of hay, at three cuts; meadows yield the fame as clover, but are paf- 
tured in autumn. Price of hay 70 livres the carro, of one hundred pezé. Three 
hundred pezé equal four thoufand eight hundred and twenty-feven pounds Englifh, and 
per Englifh acre, four thoufand five hundred and twenty-two pounds, which we may 
call grofsly two tons; a very poor crop for three mowings. 

To Verona.—In this line of country, the Lombardy fyitem, of planting all the arable 
lands with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good deal 
of it from Bergamo to Brefcia; and fome are feen in pafling from Vaprio to Bergamo, 
but not fo univerfally as here. It is a moft fingular fy{tem; rows of maple, afh, or 
poplar, are planted from four to feven yards afunder, and rows of vines at their feet, 
which are trained up thofe trees, and in feltoons from tree to tree ;_ the fpace is cultivated 
for corn. They do not feem to approve of a fingle ftem for thefe pollards fo much as 
feveral, for they have three or four, about fix feet high; cropped every fecond year, to 
prevent too great a fhade. In fome places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common 
foreft trees: one mulberry, and then two afh or maple. In fome rows, beyond all 
doubt, the vines are trained equally on the mulberries as on the other trees; but not 
generally, being faftened only to the flems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
farther afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or feventy feet; but, in worfe land, much 
nearer. All the way, the foil is a ftoney gravel, of & different appearance in quality, but 
where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. 

Verona.— Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They fow one hundred 
Veronefe pounds upon a campo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bufhels of feed per Englifh acre, and the produce eleven bufhels. We have 
not, upon the pooreft lands in England, fo wretched a crop : to what are we to attri- 


* Cantuni, Inftruzioni Pratiche intorno al Agricultura. 8vo. 1788, Bergamo. p. 16, 
+ Inthe -new edition of Agoftino Gallo, the editors give a line for the length of a Brefcian inch (oncia) 
_ thich is the length of 13th inch Englith. Twelve of thofe oncia make one 


oblong {quare, twenty cavezzi I 

— 48 is and the one produé& b, .... ou. pis Otis Sauer eee tunel plang: ergy pons Saee 

Englith acre ; perhaps the editors of that new edition have made an error, in ftating 30,7¢9 French feet in 

their jugero of 4 pertiche, 
= 7 4G 20 ‘ bute 
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bute it, if not-to general bad management, united with the execrable fyftem of incun- 
bering their fields with pollards and vines. They fteep their wheat. feed in lime-water” 
twelve hours, to-prevent the fmut. 7 , te % 9 Se ae 

Vicenza.—TVhe thirty-two miles from Verona hither are all, except a {mall quantity 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rows as already defcribed, from twenty-five to 
thirty yards afunder. Wheat is fown clofe under them ; but with maize fix yards are 
left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fome pieces, thofe twelve yards are fown thick 
for forage, as not equally wanting fun; a fure proof that they admit the damage of the 
trees, and provide againft it as well as they can. In fome grounds preparing for wheat, 
manure is fpread as far as the roots of the trees extend, but no further. ‘What a 
fyftem, to give dung to elms and maples, and to force wheat to grow under their 
fhade ! | — 

Wheat has now (Oétober 23.) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is hizh, and 
thick enough to hide a hare. ‘Lhe borders of thefe fown lands are dug clean away, as 
deeply as in Effex. F 

Maize produces about nine one-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here intwu' the efti- 
mated damage refulting to corn from the plantations of trees in arable land, 1 was told, 
that the lofs in one-tenth of wheat, and one-half of maize, but to clover none. The 
trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the damage done by them, agreed to be 
very confiderable. Of wheat they fow three ftari, and the produce eighteen to twenty ; 
of maize one, and the crop thirty to thirty-five; of cinquattino, half a ftara, produce 
fixteen; of buck-wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated 
Rotunda, maize produces five facks, each one hundred and fifty pounds: a fack is four 
ftari, and the ftara about three pecks ; this is fifteen bufhels, and not fixteen, the acre. 
They are fometimes troubled with the fmut ; Sig. de Boning, Prefident of the Academy 
of Agriculture, has tried liming and lime water, as a prevention, but without any fuc- 
cefs. Of maize they have a new fort, that carries.a male flower-on the top of the cone, 
and this fort always fills with grain to the very point, which is not the cafe with other 
kinds. : 

In refpe&t to the exhaufting quality of crops, they reckon that the maize which 
carries the flower at top takes molt from the land: 2. millet: 3. common maize: 
4. wheat. It feems remarkable, that they fhould confider the crops which are prepa- 
ratory to wheat as exhaufting, more than the wheat itfelf. 

Padua.—Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four: 
in bad ones, per campo: asthe {tajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and the 
campo about one-tenth lefs than an Englith acre, it makes three {taji equal to two anda 
half bufhels per acre, which is pretty exactly the quantity we ufein England. The 
crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a medium: each mozzo 
twelve ftaji: this is about fifteen and a half bufhels the acre or under feven times the 
feed. Thus thefe wretched products purfue me through all Lombardy: Of maize 
they fow three quarti, or three-fourths of a ftajo, but. ifplanted‘two: the produce, good: 
five mozzi, middling three, bad one. Of Jucern (the quantity very inconfiderable) and of 
clover they fow twelve pounds grofo. This pound is to the I’rench one as 9150 isto 92193 
this is between fourteen. pounds and fifteen pounds per acre.. Clover gives.three carri,. 
each‘one thoufand pounds at three cuts.. Lucera jour carri,.at four or five cuts. Almoft 
he whole country is lined into rows of pollards, as already defcribed yet they adinit that: 
every fort of tree does very great damage to allarable crops ; but to grafs the. mifchief 
isnot greats = 


- 
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To Venice—The fame level at this.city that reigns about Padua, equally enclofed 
nd planted; much.of it arable, and almoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
ith many gardens. Near the Adriatic, a dead level marfh, covered with marfh craffes.: 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATE.—Bo/ogna.—In a famous field near the city, remarkable 
or yielding great crops of hemp, wheat yields one hundred corbes for five of feed. 
a general, they fow two and a half tornature of land, or one acre and a quarter, with 
corba of feed, or one hundred and fifty pounds to one hundred and fixty pounds 
fomething under the Englifh pound); and in all the Bolognefe, on an average, the 
roduce is about five feeds, fome only three; but on the beft hemp lands twelve to 
xteen, on a niedium; but twenty for one are fometimes known. | | 

Tuscany.—Florence.—In the plains, the general produce is eight times the feed ; 
1e whole dutchy through, not more than five or fix: in the depofits of rivers, or {pots 
»markably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty. All thefe are wheat. Beans four 
nda halfand five. On one {tioro of land they fow three-fourths of a ftajo of wheat, 
rhich weighs fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds of twelve ounces (this pound is equal 
> three quarters of a pound Englifhy). On the hills they fow one-fourth more. Sup- 
ofing the ftiora* to be, according to De la Lande, feven thoufand and fifty-fix 
'rerrch feet, about five and a half make an Englifh acre; three-fourths of a {tajo there- 
ore per ftiora cquals one hundred and fixty-five pounds per acre, or very near three 
uthels. 

But I found at Martelli, near Florence, that they fowed but one third of a ftajo per 
fora, which would not be more than two bufhels per acre. Beans would be much 
arore cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cu/cuta—a parafite that feeds on and 
eftroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not reaped; in the old botany called 
robanchis raniofa, and in Tufcany fucca mala, and famini. Of faggini they fow one and 


* There are three accounts before me of the contents of a Tufcan ftiora. Monf. De la Lande, tom, ti. 
» 31%. fays, le ftiora = 196 toifes quarrés en fuperfcie 5”? thefe are French toifes, each fix feet: th's 
yikes about <4 ftiori to an bnglith acre; that isto fay, 7056 French fquare feet, of which 38,300 are an. 
cre. In La Squadra mobile P Arithmetica e P Agricoltura, vel 8. Sangiovanni, gto. Vicenza, 1759, p. 11. and 
3>. ‘s the meafure of the toldo of Florence, which equals 13 inch Englith; the braccio is 20 foldi, or 22} 
iches Englith, (by another account 234); 6 braccia make acanna: and 8 canne long, by 6 broad, make a 
jora. ence there are 6075 Englifh feet in the ftiora; confequently there are fomething above 7 ftiori in 
nacre. Monf. Pauéton, in his Metrologie, p. 7¢4, compares it to the arpent of France of 48,400 French 
set, and makes it to that arpent a8 0.11461 to 1.06003 by this account it will be about 27,8co French 
set, of which feet 38,300 are an acre, or above 14 ftiora. In the Giornale Fiorentino di Agricoltura, 1786, 
. 253, ‘* L’acreal nofto ftioro fta come ‘8,992 a 0,692 ;”’ by this ratio, an acre is about 1% ftiora. All 
refe accounts differ therefore greatly. T’o compare other circumftances.—At Martelli, they fow one- 
nird of a ftajo of wheat feed on a fliora ; and at Villamagna. they fow 34 ftiori with 1 ftajo, which quan- 
ities nearly agree. By De Ja Lande’s account, this will be per acre Enghth 73]b. which appears to bea 
maller quantity than any where ufed. By Sangiovanni, it will be about gqlb. ttill undcr the common qnan- 
ities. By Paudton, it willbe about 17lb.; a portion not to be named as the feed of an acre. And by the 
‘lorentine author, 23]b. which is almoft equally abfurd. Seed wheat will agree with none of the mea- 
ures 3 fuppofe they fow 24 bufhels per acre, then there are 1g ftiori in anacre. If 2 buthels then, there are 
2 ftiori, Allis confufion. 

At Villamagna, they fow 24 ftaji of beans on 28 ftiori of land ; this is about 3 bufhels Englith per 5% ftiori, 
vhich agrees very well with an acre being «4: they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on 10 ftiori, this would be z 
ufhels on § :. they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportionably to the Englith pradtice, than beans. 

_ Upon my getting a friend to write to T'ufcany for information, I received fuch as tproved of no ufe ;, 
imply this table, —1 guadrato, 10 tavola; 1 tavola, 10 pertiche 3 1 pertica, 10 deche; 1 deca, 10 braccia: 
quadra, his makes the guadrato under 40,000 feet Englith. But what is the /7ioha ? Such are the 
ndlefs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures, 7 be Na 

Where authorities, anparentlv good, differ fo creatlv. the reader will of courfe receive all elimations with: 

nany doubts. ea 
a half. 
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a half ftajo of feed, and the produce fifty to fixty. Of formentone (maize) they fow 
half a flajo, and reap twenty five. | . 

On the plains in ‘lufcany, the chief product is wheat, the fecond wine, and the third 
oil; but on the fouthern fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, and wine. 
Silk no where enough to bea chief object. 

Moprna.—The country from Modena to Reggio conftantly improves in its features, 
and muft be reckoned among the beft cultivated in Lombardy ; the fields are thrown 
into arched lands, like Flanders about twenty-five yards broad, and {mall ridges on thole : 
a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and along the furrows of others: in 
fome there are neat great trenches ; and as the fences are equally well made, and the 
sneadows witha good afpect, the country carries the general features of being well cul. 
tivated. The appearance of thefe broad ridges, in two of the beft cultivated countries 
in Europe, Lombardy and Flanders, juftly gives a high idea of the practice. 

Parma.—From Reggio to Parma, there are many lands, three or four yards broad, 
now (November) deep ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up in this 
manner, for planting beans in the {pring ; excellent management. There are alfo a 
good many autumn fown ones, three or four inches high : produce in general, about 
Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and beans five or fix. To Firenzula this 
practice takes place yet more, and is better done. ‘The merit of their hufbandry aps 
pears to be greater about Parma than at Piacenza; there is a vifible decline as you ad. 
vance. | 

Savoy.—At Lanefbourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of wheat be reviewed, it will be found, on 
an average, varying from five to feven and a half times the feed; generally between 
five and fix. Suppofe the latter number, and we fhall, with ,reafon, be amazed at the 
miferable products of this rich plain, in every thing except grafs and filk. ‘The average 
fuil of England cannot be compared with the average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean 
produce is eleven times the fecd, perhaps twelve. Every one mu({t be curious to know 
the caufe of fuch wretched crops: I attribute them to various circumftances—but the 
predominant caufe muft be fought for in the {mall farms occupied either by little pea- 
fant proprictors, or, what is more general, by metayers. ‘his abominable fyftem of 
letting land is the origin of moft of the evils found in agriculture, wherever the method 
prevails. Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where I have been, are fo 
miferable, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat before 
the harveft comes round, are utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture 
with the vigour of a fubftantial tenantry; this evil pervades every thing in a farm ; it 
diffufes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, into circumf{tances where none would 
feek it. There are but few diftri¢ts where lands are let to the occupying tenant atamoney 
rent; but wherever it is found, ¢bere crops are greater; a clear proof of the imbecillity 
of the metaying fyftem. Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, every where 
to be found who are violent againft changing thefe metayers for farmers; an apparent 
depopulation is faid to take place; and the fame ftupid arguments are heard, that we 
have been peftered with in England, againft the union of farms., Men reafon again{t 
that improvement of their lands, which is the natural progrefs of wealth and profperity ; 
and are fo grofely abfurd as to think, that doubling the produce of a country will. de. 
prive it of its people. , 


Sect, II, 
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Sect. IIL—Of the Culture of Plants. 


Gailega Offeinalis.—Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, 
and wherever cattJe have admiffion all clofely eaten. | 

Paliurus.—I1 know no plant that makes a better hedge than this in the north of Lom- 
bardy. Sig. Pilati, near Brefcia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an excellent 
white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

Trigonella Fenum Gracum.—Cultvated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover ; foil 
with it; and fow wheat on the land. | | 

Sainfoin.—In Tufcany, the coline de Pifani are much under this plant, which is called 
lupinello; particularly about Caftel Fiorentino, where it was introduced about twenty 
years ago by Sig. Neri; one of the good deeds which deferve a nation’s thanks, better 
than a victory, or the taking of half a dozen towns. A thoufand facks of the feed were 
fent thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofe kingdoms awaken at laft ? Sig. Paoletti, 
at Villamagna, has a piece of good fainfoin on a {teep flope ; but I found one-third of 
it burnet. | 

Larch.—In the Milanefe, at Mozzata, the Count de Caftiglioni having two hundred 
pertiche of waf{te heath, and a community two hundred more adioining, he took a leafe 
of it for ever ; and ploughing the whole, fowed acorns, planting alder, larch, and other 
trees, which do well; but the fown oak, in eight years, exceeded every thing, and are 
beautiful trees: the foil a poor gravel. We have in England fo many prejudices, that a 
man who does not travel is apt to think that every thing Englifh is better than the fame 
thingsin other countries; and, among other follies, that for oak England is fuperior to 
all the world: but timber wants fun as much as wheat; and I have no where in Eng- 
land feen fuch a growth of timber, as in many places abroad. Larch abounds 
greatly in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water-works ; all pofts 
are of larch. I have read in fome writer, that there is a Jaw in many parts of Lombardy 
which allows a land-proprietor, whole eflate is entailed, to plant, on the birth of a 
daughter, a certain number of Lombardy poplars, which are her portion on coming of 
age, or being married, in fpite of any entail. I enquired, both in Piedmont and here, 
into the truth of this, and was affured there is no fuch law; nor did they ever hear of 
the cuftom, even when eftates have not been entailed. 

In the arfenal of Venice is fame quantity of larch, kept under cover, and valued 
greatly for all works expofed to water. ‘They are not very large, but coft twenty-two: 
ducats each. The mafts are very fine pine-trees, from the upper Trevifano; I mea- 
{ured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at the butt, and one foot at the 
other end. —— 

Lucerne.—I mention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving how very rarely it is 
cultivated in Italy: I faw a little near Padua; and thcre is an inconfiderable quantity 
in the Parmefan, where it is cut five or fix times; they find that cows give more milk 
onit than on any other grafs. 

Raves.—I was furprifed to find turnips, or rather the French raves (for I fear they 
are not the genuine turnip) cultivated in Tufcany. I was uffured that in the Valdi- 
chiana there are many, fown immediately after wheat, but never hoed, yet come gene- 
rally from two pounds to five pounds ; fome to thirty pounds (twenty pounds Englifh), 
and that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which {dll at 140 /cudi 
the pair (391. 13s. ad. Englifh) ; nothing befideis given, except a little hay. a 

Cyprus Tree-—At Soma, near the Lago Maggiore, there is a famous cyprus tree, 
which Corio, in his Storia di Milano, fays, was,the place where the peopie aflembled : 

tongrets- 
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conprefs in the thirteenth century; it was then the moft celebrated tree for fize and 
age in the Milanefe, and muft therefore be immenfely old at prefent. It is now in gobd 
health, except.a few. branches that have fuffered a little towards the top; it is nine 


braccia in circumference. 
ee ee | Culture of Silk. 
__ Nice. —Eight roups of cocoons, or eighty-four pounds, make twenty-four pounds of 
filk (eleven ounces anda half), which falls at 10 livres 5 /. the pound ; a roup of leaves 
fells at 20 /. and two hundred and fifty rowp are neceflary for eight ounces of grain 
egys). | | 
: ‘Coni. —The whole country, after afcending the Alps, is planted with mulberries 
around every field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from ten 
to fifteen years old. 

To Chentale, one ounce of grain requires three hundred and fixty roup of leaves ; 
each rowp twenty-five pounds, and yjelds four or five rouwps of bozzoli Or cacata (cocoons), 
and one roup of cockoons makes three pounds of filk. The price of organzine 20 
livres to 24 livres per pound; the offal pays the fpinning. Gathering the leaves colts 
af.to 3/. the roup. 

—Chentale.—The feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly 
planted out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
giving the branches the night form; the fourth, they begin to gather leaves. Some 
which were fhewn me by the Count de Bonaventa, of eightecn years old, give fix, feven, 
and to eight rubdii of Icaves each. One old tree, a very extraordinary one, has given 
fifty-three rovps. A large tree, of fifty or fixty years, commonly yields twenty-five 
rubbii, ‘Vhey never dig around them, nor wafh the ftems, as in Dauphiné; but they 
have a practice, not of equal merit, which is to twift ftraw-bands around the {tems, to 
defend them againft the fun. For one ounce of grain fixty-five to eighty ruddii of 
leaves are neceflary, which give two and a half rubdii of cocoons, and fometimes fo 
far as four. One rubbio of cocoons yields twenty to twenty-one ounces of filk organ- 
zine, of the price of 18 livres per pound. For gathering the leaves, from 1/. 8 den. 
to 2 f. the rubbio is given. ‘The offal (more/ca and chocata) pays the winding and {pin- 
ning. ‘They never hatch the worms by artificial heat, ufing that of the fun, or of the 
human body. ‘he common method of carrying on the bufinefs is to provide, as in 
France, grain and mulberries,. and to reczive half the cocoons. ‘Lhe cultivation is fo 
profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value of 200 livres, 
or 300 livres, more than they would fell for if they contained none; and it is farther 
thought, that they are little injurious to corn, the fhade not being fo prejudicial as that 
of the walnut, and of fome other trees. The common eftimation of profit is, that trees 
of all ages yield from the time of beginning to bear, from 30/. to 4 livres each, nett to 
the landlord for his half produce. 7 | | | 

‘Turin.—One ounce of grain gives two to four rubbii of ¢ocoons, and demands one 
hundred and twenty rubbii of leaves; one rubbio of cocoons will give twenty-two ounces of 
coinmonly well {pun filk, ‘The price of grain 12 livres the ounce when very fcarce, but 
in common 30/.; that of leaves 7 or 8/. per rubbio. Cocoons, 21 livres per rubbio. When 
I afked the price of the filk, the anfwer was, Ohi! for that, it is the price the Englifh choofe 
to payfor it. Thecommon price of organzine, 16 to 20 livres, firft quality; raw, +2 livres. 
For gathering the leaves, 2 /. per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mulberry, the 
‘wil is the beft, in point of quality of filk, A tree of twenty years will give twenty-four 
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or twenty-five rubbii of leaves; fome to thirty-five rubbii.. The trees are'grafted'in the. 
nurfery, and planted ont at four years, at the beginning of April; price, 20/. to choofe. 
out of many; and in four years after begin to gather. When planted in watered mea- 
dows, the gathering damages the hay almoft to the value of the leaves, yet many are fo. 


planted; and mafly peafants think they lofe in corn by the fhade of the trees, as much 
as they get by them. From the 22d to the 26th of April is the feafon for hatching ; 
never by fire; nor have they any method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want 
of Icaves. Endive, lettuce, and elm leaves, have been often tried as a fuccedaneum, 
but always killed the worms; fuch things muft never be depended on. The pea- 
fants generally fell the cocoons, not one in a hundred fpinning. A chamber of twenty 
feet by twelve feet is neceflary for three ounces of grain; and fix tables, one trebucco 
long and two-thirds wide. 
Novara.— Paffed this place towards Milan, which is a great tract of mulberries for 
f-veral miles. | a 
Mivanese.— Buffalora to Manicnta.—Many mulberry hedges, but they are bad and 
ragged; fome new planted in the quincunx pofition, For feveral miles the country is 
all planted in rows of vines, at twelve, fixteen, and twenty feet, and fruit trees among 
them, for their fupport; among which are many mulberries, and the vines running up 


them. This muft be a moft profitable hufbandry indeed, to have filk and wine not. 


only from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Betweet the rows 
the ground is cultivated ; millet, maiz (cut), Av/cus forgum, the great millet, lupines, 
with dung amongft them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young maiz, fown thick, 
as if for fodder. 

Citricbo.—A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order; fix to eight inches from 
plant to plant, and cropt at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore 
that the plant will do, with care, for a good hedge. ‘Towards Milan, mulberries de- 
cline, oak and other pollards being found in their ftead. on 

Mozzata.—Vhe culture of mulberries and making filk, being here much attended to, 
were principal objeéts in my inquiries. ‘Whe fruit is well wafhed, the end of June, to 
make the feed fink; it is then fown in rows, in a bed of earth well manured, and finel 
Jabcured,in the rich nurferies near Milan; covered very lightly, and the furface lightly 
flattened ; ftraw is fpread to defend it from the fun, and much water given. When 
the young plants appear, they are weeded by hand. ‘The fecond year, they grow to 
two or three feet high, and hoed and thinned. The third year, they are cut to the 
ground above the buds that are to pufh, and tranfplanted from thofe nurferies, in the 
vicinity of the city, to others that are fcattered all over the country, in ground well dug 
aid manured, and at two feet {quare; here they are kept clean by hoeing. The fifth 
year, in the fpring, they are cut again to the ground ; they then fhoot very powerfully, 
and attention muft be given, to keep but one good fhoot, and the ground is dug or 
hoed deeper ihan common, and alfo dunged. The fixth year, thofe that are high 
enough are grafted, and the reft the year following. ‘Thofe that took the fixth year, 
ought to reft in the nurfery three years, including the year of grafting, that is, the 
feventh and cighin year. ‘They do not like to plant large trees, and have a proverb, 


Se vuoi far torto al tuo vicino, 
Pianta il moro groffo e il fico piccolina. 


As to plant fmall fig trees is as bad as large mulberries. 


a 


9 
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cThe holes are made in winter for receiving them where they are to remain; thefe 
* are nine fect fquare and two feet deep, and have at the bottom a bed of broom, bark’ 
of 
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of trees, or other rubbifh ; then the beft earth that can be had, and on that dung, one 
load of fixteen feet to four trees ; this is covered with more good earth, and this levels 
the hole with the reft of the field ; then prune the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the 
young tree to the north, and a fpur polt on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. 
rwine no ftraw the firft year, becaufe of the inlet forficula auricularia, L.; but in 
November bind ftraw around them again{t the cold, or, as {traw is dear, the pua rubra, 
which abounds. Never, or very rarely, watcr. Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right direction. | 

’ The fourth fpring after planting, their heads are pollarded in March, leaving the 
fhoots nine inches long of new wood, and feeking to give them the hollow form of a 
cup, and that the new buds may afterwards divide into two or three branches, but not 
more. ‘The next year they begin to pluck the leaves. They are attentive in pruning, 
which is done every fecond year, to preferve as much as they can the cup form, as the 
leaves are gathered the more eafily. Thus it is about fourteen years from the feed be- 
fore the return /,egins. | 

After gath-atyg the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded fhoots; and 
if hail darrsup chem, they are cut, let it be ar what time of the year it may. Old trees 
are pruai.a after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the leaves are never 
taken for cattle before the 11th of November, as the trees after that time do not fuffer. 
The third year after planting young trees, they fow about a hat-full of lupines around 
th> {tem, and when about ten inches high, dig them in for manure. The opinion here 
is, hat the mulberry does very little harm to rye or wheat, except that when cut the 
fallin, of branches and trampling are fomewhat injurious. Maiz, millet, and panic are 
much n.ere hurt. A tree, five years after traniplanting, gives ten pounds of leaves, 
each twenty-eight ounces. At ten years, eighteen pounds. At fifteen years, twenty-five 
pounds. At twenty years, thirty pounds. At thirty years, fifty pounds. At fifty to 
feventy years, feventy pounds. There are trees that give eighty pounds, and even one 
hundred pounds. ‘The price of leaves is commonly 4 livres per one hundred pounds 
{twenty-eight ounces). For one ounce of grain five hundred pounds of leaves are 
neceflary, and yield feventeen pounds of cocoons; but among the rifings in the moun- 
tain of Brianza, twenty-five pounds. To make a pound of filk, of twelve ounces, five 
pounds or fix pounds of cocoons, of twenty-eight ounces, are required. Price of co- 
coons, in the low watered country, 2 livres per pound (twenty-eight ounces). At 
Mozzata, 24 livres. At Brianza, 3 livres. The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated 
by a chimney, and not a ftove, to feventeen degrees of Reaumur (feventy and a half 
Far.) ; but before beifig placed in this chamber, they are kept eight days under a bed, 
with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered with paper pierced ; and when hatched lay. 
the young leaflets of the mulberries on the paper, to entice them out. The method of 
conducting the bufinefs here is the fame as in France, the landlord furnifhes half the 
grain, and the peafants half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, 2 livres the: 
ounce. Mulberries, of all ages, are pollarded every fecond year; a mifchievous cuf- 
tom, which makes the trees decay, and leffens their produce; it is never done in Dau- 
phiné, where the culture ts fo well underftood. 7 ae 

Milan. —Sig. Felice Soave made fome interefting trials on filk worms. 

_ At Lambrate, near Milan, two ounces of feed in rooms kept to the heat of twenty-three 
and twenty-foug degrees of Reaumur, hatched well, and kept healthy: the 28th of April. 
the feed was placed in the rooms, and hatched in the third, fourth, and fifth day: the 
aft of May the firft cocoon feen, and at the end of the month all were at work. The- 
produ& gathered the 3d of June; : product ninety-two and a half pounds. of COs. 
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coons (twenty-eight ounces); eighty-four of them having been. fpun from four andi five 
cocoons, gave twenty pounds and: one-third (twelve ounces) of filk, ftronger and. more 
fhining than common: the confumption of leaves, fourteen hundred and twenty pounds, 
of twenty-eight oances. Wood ufed for fire, two thoufand eight hundred pounds; but the 
two rooms would have ferved for four ounces of feed. In the common method, with 
out ftoves, the confumption of leaves is five hundred pounds for an ounce of feed, and 
the medium produ is not above fifteen pounds of cocoons; and by this new method, 
the confumption of leaves has been feven hundred and ten pounds each ounce, and the 
produce forty-fix and a quarter pounds of cocoons. Sixteen or feventeen cocoons 
weigh an ounce in the common method, but in this only thirteen or fourteen.. The 
_ Glk cannot commonly be fpun from five or fix cocoons; thefe were fpun eafily from 
four or five, and might have been done from three or four. ‘To'gain a pound of filk, 
in common, five pounds of cocoons are neceflary; but here the fame quantity has been 
gained from four pounds. Se. 

Lodi to Codogno.—In this dead level and watered diftrict there are very few mulber- 
ries; none except near the villages; many of them, not all, appear unhealthy, perhaps 
by reafon of their not exerting the fame attention as in Dauphiné, where there are, in 
irrigated meadows, mounds made to keep the water from thefe trees. | 

Codogno to Crema.— Mulberry trees here have large heads, age) Dauphiné, inftead of 
being pollarded inceffantly, as to the north of Milan. “s we ee : 

‘here is an idea in the Milanefe, that filk was introduced by Ludovico il Moro. 
Francefco Muralto reports, ‘* Predia inculta infinita duobus fluminibus ad novalia (Ludo- 
vicus), reduxit infinitas plantas Moronum ad conficiendas fetas, feu fericas plantari fecerat 
et illius artis in ducatu, primus fuit auctor *.”’ It is faid to have been introduced into 
Europe by fome Bafilian monks from Sirinda, a city of Indoftan, to Conftantinople, 
under the Emperor Juftinian, in the year 550, by one account t; and by another, in 
525 {.- In1315, the manufactory of filk was brought in Florence to great perfection, 
by the refugees of Lucca §; but during the fifteenth century no Silk was made in Tuf- 
cany; for all ufed in that period was ee filk worms being then unknown ||. In 
1474, they had eighty-four fhops that wrought gold and filver brocaded filks, which 
were exported to Lyons, Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Barbary, Afia, 
&c. J Roger I., King of Sicily, about the year 1146 **, having conquered fome Gre- 
cian cities, brought the filk-weavers from thence into Palermo; and the manufacture 
was foon imitated by the people of Lucca, who took a bale of filk for their arms, with 
the infcription—Dei munus diligenter curandum pro vita multorum tt. In 1525, the filk 
manufacture at Milan employed twenty-five thoufand people ; and it feems to have aug- 
mented till 1558 {{. In 1423, the republic of Florence took off the duty of entrée upon 
mulberry leaves, and prohibited the exportation; and fome communities of Tufcany 
have records concerning filk anterior to that period §§. | 

‘In almoft all the diftri@s of the Milanefe mulberry trees are met with, very old, with 
towering branches; among which are thofe of Sforzefca, planted under Ludovico il 
Moro |||], who lived at the end of the fifteenth century. 


© diti Societa Patriotica, vol. ii. p. 220. +-Saggio fepra la Replicata Raccola della Foglia del Gelfo, 
1775> pet. _ Disionario del F slugello, 12M0. 1971, Po 43- § ples a a Tofcana P. 49. 
H Decima, tom. ii. fez. 5. cap. 4 ' Benedetto Dei. #* Giannone Storia Civ. Y. it. lib. 11.,cap. J. 
Pp. 219. Giulini, tom. v. p. 461. tt Saggio, &c. p. 56. tt Opu/e. Scelte, vol. vii. p12. Barto uae 
$8 Cee @ di Agricoltura Pratica. Lafiriy tom. iv p. 285. | Blementi d’Agricokara, Mitterpacher, 
ma. i ps 513. | “ ae 
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VENETIAN STATE.—Vaprig to Bergamo.—There are many mulberries, mixed with. 
the cultivation of corn and vines, in this tract of country, 
Bergamo.—Four ounces of feed are here given.to each poor family, which yield four 
peft of cocoons, — , wee & ee ee ee ee ee 
_ Brefcia,—One hundred pef of leaves are neceflary to one ounce of. feed ; and four 
peft of. bozzeli, or cocoons, are the produce of one ounce; and the pe/o of cocoons gives 
twenty-eight to thirty ounces of filk. Cocoons fell at 45 livres per pefo. Leaves at © 
A livre; and filk at 22 livres to 24 livres per pound. ‘The trees are lopped every three 
years ; yet fome are known that give twenty pef of leavcs. Small ones half a pefo and 
one pe/o. | 
Verona.—One ounce of feed demands feventeen or eighteen facchi of leaves, each one 
hundred Veronefe pounds (or feventy-four pounds Englifh’, ‘Twelve ounces of feed 
are given to each family ; and each ounce returns fixty pounds of cocoons, at twelve 
ounces the pound; the price 24 /. the pound. ‘To each ounce of feed fixteen to eigh- 
teen facchi of leaves, each one hundred pounds of twelve ounces are neceflary. ‘The 
fixty pounds cocoons, at 24 / are 72 livres, or 36s.; which is the produce of eight trees, or 
4s.¢d.a tree, the half of which is 2s. 3d. It maft howeverbe remarked, that thefe prices of 
cocoons vary fo much, that no rule can be drawn from them: this price of 24 /. the 
pound is very low, and muftarife from fome local circumftance. One ounce of filk to- 
one pound of cocoons. They are here, as in the preceding diftriéts, in the cuftom of 
finding the trees and half the feed, and the peafants the reft ; and they divide the co- 
coons. A tree of forty years old will give four facchi; and if “a plantation confilt of 
one thoufand trees, they will, one with another, give two /acchi. ‘They make filk in 
the Verorefe to the amount of a million of pounds of twelve ounces, ‘There are, near 
the city, fome trees ina rich arable field feventy years old, that yicld from four to fix 
facks of leaves each; thisis about 1cs. a tree at the loweft price of cocoons. - 
10 Vicenza.-—There are many rows of mulberries in the meadows, that are never dug 
around, and yet quite healthy, which proves that they might be [cattered fuccefsfully | 
about grafs lands, if any proof were wanting of fo undoubted a fat. In the arable lands, 
the foil all gravel, they are planted twelve ridzes apart. Some of the trees are old, 
that fpread feven or eight yards acrofs. 
 Vicenza.—The produce of filk amounts here to about 6 livres the campo, over a whole 
farm ; this is about 3s. an acre. ‘The facco of leaves weighs feventy-five pounds, and 
forty facchi are neceflary for one ounce of feed; which gives one hundred pounds of 
cocoons, and ten pounds of filk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield 
forty facchi; price 3 livres to 11 livres; commonly 3 livres. Price of cocoons 30 /. to 
sof. the pound. | 
_. J was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk worm, faid to 
have come from Perfia, which they have had here eight years, but is in the hands of fo. 
few perions, that I could get none of the feed; and I fufpeé& that it is loft, for, pn re- 
eated inquiries, f was referred to other parts of Italy. While they had this worm, they. 
ad four erope of cocoons a year:— s. In the beginning of June, 2. The end of the 
fame month. 3. The middle of Auguft. 4. In October. This worm is effentially dif. 
ferent from the common ones in the circumitance of hatching: no art will hatch the 
gs of the common fort the firft year, that is the year of the flies dropping them; they. 
can be hatched the year following only; but of this new fort, the eggs will hatch in fifteen 
days the fame year, if they be.in the proper heat. But it is to be obferved,’ that .they., 
ule this fort of worm not really to command feveral crops in the fame-year, for mulberry: 
trees will not bear it without deftruction, but merely as a fuccedaneum to si 
| | , ort 
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fort at worms, if ‘by frofts in the {pring they be lolt for want of food ; this new fort is 
in referve to apply the ledves to profit once in the year. ‘Theoretically the plan is good; 
but there muft have been fomething in practice againft it, or we may conjecture that after 
many years the ufg of them would have been generally introduced. - 

‘This will not be an improper place-to introduce fome remarks on this fubject, by an 
author much efteemcd, but quite unknown in England, It appears‘from the work of 
Count Carlo Bettoni, of Brefcia, that the difcovery of the new filk worm arofe from 
experiments made with a view of finding out a cure for the ficknefs of mulberry-trees, 
called moria; this was fuppofed to arife froin tripping the leaves in thé fpriny annually; 
it was thought that if fome means could be difcovered of poftponing the gathering much 
later if the year, it would greatly favour the vegetation and health of the trees; an effect 
that could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than the 
common one. In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the common worm is faid, by 
the fame author, to have been made; _ part of which were fed with the fecond growth of. 
leaves, and part with the leaves of trees that had not been gathered in the fpring. ‘Thofe 
fed with the old leaves gave a greater number of cocoons, and of a better quality than 
the others. ‘Thele experiments were repeated by many perfons ; ; andit was found, that. 
in the heats of July and Auguft the worms would not do well; but in September much 
better, and that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in Septembers 
The fame author fays that the new worms (which he calls forefieri) will hatch three 
times a year, and that no art will prevent it; no cellars, no cold will keep them from 
it, though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in an ice-houfe, by which means he 
kept them inert ull Auguft. But, on the contrary, the common fort cannot in general 
be hatched a fecond time the fame year, even with any heat that cart be given; yet he 
admits,” that they were hatched by certain perfons in 1765. ‘The new ones fleep four 
times, like the common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days fooner: 
they eat lefs in quantity, but give lefs filk ; and as this defe&t is balanced by the advan- 
tage in food, they ought not, fays the Count, to be proferibed. ‘Their cocoons are finall, 
but the confiiteticy is good and fine; and their filk 1§ fine and fofter than the common’: 
he fold it,for 4 livres or § livres a pound more than common fhilk. ‘here is, however, 
an evil attends them, which is the uncertainty of their hatching the fecond and third 
time ; fometimes all the feed will hatch, but at others only a purt; even only the fe- 
venth and tenth of the quantity: but the firit hatchir g is regular, like that of the com- 
mon worms. <A circumitance in the courle of bis trials deferves noting, that he found 
the woruis of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to them, an 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having had the water. 

They have had a fort in Vufcany that hatches twice a year; and’ the Count writing 
thither for information concerning them, found that their filk was coarfer than. tHe: om- 
mon, and of lefs value; and he judges them to be a different kind from his ow#, which 
hatches three times. ‘lhe Count concludes nothing determinate'concerning then; but 
refolves to continue his numcrous experiments and obfervations. As there may be per- 
fons who think, as I did at firft, when I heard of this fort of worm, that if any fucceed in 
England it would probably be this; it is proper to obferve that Count Bettoni had 
nothing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to have had at 
all in contemplation the evils attending late frotts, depriving the worms of their ufual 
food ; and if the common fort may be retarded in hatching (which he fheWs) ili Auguft, 
equally with the new fort, there does not feem to be any extrdordinuary advantage mn this 


fort, fora northerly ore more than i inthe others. T he Count’s book * was printed 
at oe in 1778, | 
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Sig. Pieropan has rade an obfervation, which deferves noting ; mulberries, and like. 
wile other trees, are generally found to fucceed much better when grafted a little before 
fun-fet than at any other time: the reafon he attributes to the heat of the earth after 
fun-fet ; he kept a journal fome years of the comparative heat of the atmofphere and the 
earth, at the depths of four, twelve, and twenty-four inches; and has found, that 
immediately after the fetting of the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under ground 
had always rifen fome degrees gradually till the rifing of the fun, when it as regularly 
falls. . 


The following is the Account of the Profit and Lofs of Six Ounces of Seed, Sor Three Years, 
at Vicenza, by Sig. Garlo Modena. 




















1778. 
Expences. liv. Sf. den, 
Semenza~—feed, fix ounces, ° - ° 36 0 Oo 
Foglia—leaves, 26,475 \b. - - . 2 1545 4 O 
Spefa~— gathering leaves and attendance, - - 868 16 oO 
Filare—{pinning 992 Ib. cocoons, which give 159 lb. 5 oz, filk, + 557 18 o 
3co7 18 o 
| Produce. 
159 lb. 5 OZ. of filk, © o o o 4144 15 Oo 
Refufe ditto, 41 lb. ° . ° 102 10. Oo 
Seed, 55 02. “ . - ° 330 0 oO 
4,57 § 0 
Expence, - . - 3007 18 o 
Profit, ° : 1s69 7 0 
tT? 
Expences. 
Seed, fix ounces, half given to the peafants, three ounces, . 18 © o 
Leaves, 15,607 |b. - - 753.9 0 
Spinning—the produce 446 Jb. cocoons, half of which, 223 Ib, to the 7 
proprietor, 29 |b. of filk, ” . ° Iol 10 oO 
872 19 ° 
| Produce. 
29 Ib. of filk, ° ° ° : ° 754 0 0 
Kelule d.t.o, e * » * a6 2 0 
Lofs, > = ° 07°17 0 
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1780,—Upon his own account. 














: Expences. 
7 7 lio, of. dem 
Seed, 6 oz. ~ ° : ‘ - 36 0 Oo 
Leaves, 370 facks, - : “ _ 9.7130 
Gathering and attendance, - ° - /1303 12 «0 
Spinning gio lb. of cocoons, - ~ 265 0 0 
Reducing 118 lb. 6 oz. of filk into organzine, - - 451 10 0 
2013 15 0 

Froduce. 

Refufe filk, - - - - - 116 4 0 
118 lb. 6 oz. of organzine, - 2 - 4325 5 0 
Leaves fold, - | - . . 28 0 Oo 
silk kept for own ufe, 21b. 3 oz. . “ 49 10 0 
. 4518 19 oO 
Expences, - a 3013 15 O 
Profit, = - : 1505 4 0 





This year the profit would have been much greater ; but through the negligence of 
the women in the night, not attending to the degrees of heat (from 25 to 27 degrees 
Reaumur), many were {uffocated *. | 

To Padua.—One ounce of feed gives fixty pounds of galetta (cocoons), and eight 
pounds to ten pounds of galtta one pound of filk: the ounce of feed requires fixteen 
lacks of leaves, of four pe/t, each twenty-five pounds ; and twelve {mall trees yield one 
fack, but one great tree has been known to yield fix facks. Price of gathering, 20/. 
the fack. Expence of making fixty pounds of filk, 250 livres. Spinning, 30/- the 
pound. Cocoons fell at 30/ to 36. Silk this year, 25 livres the pound, /otile. 

Padua.— One ounce of feed gives in common thirty pounds of cocoons, and eight. 
pounds of cocoons one pound of filk : twenty facks, of eighty pounds of leaves, are ne- 
ceflary to feed the worms of an ounce of feed. Price of gathering, 20 /. the fack. The 
greatelt trees give ten facks of leaves each; a tree of twenty years four or five facks. 
It is not the general cultom to divide this bufinefs with the peafants. ‘The common fort 
of filk worm is hatched about the-25th of April; the others the middle of Junc; but 
filk demands a more expenfive operation in the latter feafon. 

Venice.—There are three forts of filk worms:—1. The common one, which cafts its. 
epiderm, or fleep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that cafts only. 
three times; the cocoons fmaller than thofe of the other fort. 3. The new fort men- 
tioned by Count Carlo Bettoni, the feed of which hatch two or three times a year; but 
the others only once. The feed of the two firft forts cannot be hatched the fame year 

* Opufcoli Scelti, tomy ill. p. 33. ° 7 
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it is dropped; but that of the third will hatch of itfelf, if it be not carefully kep{in a 
cool place. | _ 

Bologna.—One hundred pounds of cocoons are made from one ounce of feed, and 
yield feven pounds and a half to eight pounds and a half of filk, of twelve ounces. Price 
of cocoons, twenty to twenty-five baiecca. Silk, thirty-four pauls, at 6d. the pound. 

~Tuscany.— Florence.—Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of filk worm, 

I-found that they were not, as I had been before told, a new difcovery in Italy, but known 
long ago; and, what is remarkable, is prohibited by law, in order to preferve the mul- 
berry trees from being {tripped more than once. The filk made from them is not more 
than half as good as the common, and very inferior in quantity alfo. ‘hey affert here, 
that by means of heat they can hatch the eggs of the common fort when they pleafe, but 
not for any ufe, as they die dire&tly ; which is not the cafe with the new {pecivs, or that 
aSit Is called di tré volte. 

Their contrivance for winding filk is very convenient, and well adapted to fave labour; 
one man turns for a whole row of coppers, the fires for which are without the wall; and 
the clofcts with fmall boilers of water, for killing the animal in its cocoon by fteam, aie 
equally well adapted. 

At Martelli, near Florence, on a farm of one hundred and ninety /eiori (thirty-four 
acres) there are forty or fifty mulberries, enough for one ounce of grain, which gives 
fifty pounds or fixty pounds of cocoons, and fix pounds or feven pounds of filk. Prive 
of cocoons this year, 2 pau/s the pound; laft year 2; and in 1787 it was 3 pauls. In 
the culture of the trees they do not practice fuch attentions as the French in Diuphiné; 
they never dig about them, except when young; never wath the {tems ; they prune the 
trees when neceflary, but not by any rule of years. The beft fort is the wild mulberry, 
but it yields the leaft quantity ; next, the white fruit. | 

In 1782, Sig. Don. Gio. agemi di Giun, prelate of the Greek Catholic church, on 
Mount Libanus, exhibited to the academicia:.s Georgofili of Florence, the 4th of De- 
cember, fome filk worms, in number thirty-eight, part of which had already made their 
cocoons, and part ready to make them, as accuftoined to do in his own country, with the 
leaves of the wild mulberry. ‘Ihe feed was hatched in Otober: the worms fed with 
leaves, procured from warm gardens; cocoons were made in November; mallow leaves 
were ufed alto *. , | 

Mopena.—The export of filk from the city forty-fix thoufand pounds, at 38 livres 
(4d. each); from the whole territory, fixty thoufand zecchini. 

PrepMoNT.— Pave é.—-Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, within two miles of St. Giovanne, mu!berries are found regularly every where, 
and continue to Turin. Seven-eighths of them are about twenty or twenty-five years 
old; fome however are amongtt the largeft I have feen. 


' 


Lombardy Poplars. 


_ They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy ; there is a fcattering between Modena 
and Reggio; and Count Tocoli, five or fix miles from Parma, planted feveral thoufands 
afong acanal, on the birth of his daughter, for her portion, but there is not in any part 
of Lombardy, any law which in fuch cafes fecures the groperty of the trees thus planted, 
to the child they are intended for; it is merely private confidence. ae. 


* Corfo, vol iii p. 123. 
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Clover. 


" Prapwont.—-Chentale-—Such i is the power of.climate united with the advantages. of 
trrig ation, that clover is here mown for hay once after harvelting the c corn it t grew withs 
the f ay is not of the beft quality, but ufeful. 

“Minanrse.— Milan to Pavia.—On the rich fai farms, the cows are ee much on 
clover. The red fortis fown, which wearing out, white clover comes fo agent: that’ 
the country people think the one fort degenerates into the other. 

" Vicenza. — They fow twelve pounds of feed per campo with wheat ; it is cut: twice the 
firlt year, yielding one carro each cut; the fecond year it is mown thrice ; per 44 nvise 
thé carro, which is one hundred pe/, of twenty-five pounds. 

Padua.—Sow twelve pounds grofo per campo (fourteen paunds or fifteen pounds p. 
Englith acre) it gives three carri, each one thoufand pounds, at three cuts (one ton yd 
a half the acre Englifh;) but they have crops that go much beyond this, : 


Figs. # 


PrrpMont.— Nice to Coni.—On this range of the Alps, there,are, in favourable fitus 
ations, a great quantity of fig trees ; and the extreme cheapnefs of the fruit niuft be of 
no trivial 1 importance in fupporting the people, not only while ripe but dried. 


Hemp and Flax. 


PiepMontT.—Chentale.—A giornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces two hun- 
dred pounds for the proprietor, and as much for the farmer; and fomecrops rife to fix hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. They gather the female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of 
Auguft: the male the beginning of September. Of fome pieces I was informed that a pro~ 
duce not uncommon was thirty rubbii of female, and feventeen of male, worth 4} livres to 
5 livres the rubbio, both of the fame price; and alfo twentySfive to thirty mine of feed, 
if well cultivated ; but if not, twelve to fifteen. ‘The mine thirty-five pounds, and the 
price 4% livres to 5 livres the mine. ‘The common calculation i is, that a giornata is worth 
150 livres to 200 livres, which may be called rol. per Englifh acre. ‘Their contrivance 
for fteeping is very fimple and effectual: there are many {quare and oblong pits with 
pofts in them, with open mortifes for fixing poles to keep down tht hemp, which Is 

vaitly preferable to our fods and {tones. | 

Turin. —Vhey fow three mine (forty-five pounds of wheat) and get thirty rubbii,: at 
4 livres 10/- to 4 livres the rubbio grofs; but ready for {pinning 12 livres 10/2 the 
fineft ; the fecond quality is 7 livres ro f.; and the third 5 livres; befides three mine 
of feed, at 2 livres each. This product is above 81. the Englith acre. 

Mit anuse.—Moz zzata.— Winter flax is here efteemed the properer for land that is 
hot watered ; they fow itin the middle of September; they have had it in this country 
two years only, and call it ino ravagno. It gives a coarfer thread than fpring flax, but 
@ greater quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil me the pound, of twen- 
ty eight ounces ; of the flax ready for fpinning, 25/. or 26 /.; of the thread, 4 livres 
and 44 livres. | N quartaro Of feed is neceflary for a pertica, for which it returns eight 
= quantity of feed, and twenty pounds of .flax ready for fpinning, at 25 /. a ’ 
poun : 

VOL. Ive : 4r | Codogne. 
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Codogno — When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one ploughing, 
which is worth rent 20 livres and crop 4o livres per pertica, being twenty-four pounds. 
of twenty-eight ounces and feed three times more than fown. Much winter flax now 
green. . | 

* VanNETIAN SraTe. — Bergaio.— Winter flax green in Oober. « 

Eccuestasticat Sravs. -~ Belogna.—The territory of Bologna produces from 
twelve to fourteen million pounds of hemp. They manure for it highly with dung,. 
‘feathers, the horns of animals, and filk-worms’ refufe. The belt hemp-'and is always 

dug; the difference between digging and ploughing is found to be very great. ‘If 
ploughed, three earths are given; when the fpade is ufed, the land is firft ploughed 
and then dug. For this crop five or fix yards are left unfown under the rows of trees. 
The foil agrees fo well with this plant thatsthe crop rifes ten feet high; they gather it 
all at once, leaving only a few {lands for feed. It is watcred in ftagnant pools, A good 
produé is from one hundred pounds to two hundred pounds of twelve ounces per for- 
natura, or half anacre. ‘The price of the beft is from 20 livres to 27 livres the hun- 
dred pounds. At prefent 25 livres (the Englifh pound one fifth larger than the Bo. 
lognefe, and the livre of the Pope’s dominions ts ten to the zecchin, of gs. 6d.) read 
for combing. When ready for fpinning, the price of the beft is t2/. the pound; and. 
they pay for fpinning fuch 6/. to 15/. the pound. Near the city | viewed a field fa-. 
mous for yielding hemp: no trees are planted acrofs it, which is fo common in the 
country in general; a fure proof of the pernicious tendency of that fyftem; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people themfelves rejeét the method. Little or no hemp on 
the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ufe. 


Maize. 
PrepMont.—Chentale.— Maize produces here twenty-five to thirty mine, which holds 
forty-feven pounds of wheat, and the price 2 livres each. It is fown on three feet 


ridges. 
Savigliano.—Maize, in a good year, will yield three hundred fold, but in a dry one 


fometimes fcarcely any thing. | 

Turin. —Made every where the fallow, which prepares for wheat. 

Chivafco to Verceil.—A great deal of maize through all this country, and all foul 
with grafs and weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

MiLanese.—Milan.—They fow much maize, of the fort called guarantino, from its 
ripening in forty days (which however it does not). They fow it the middle of July, 
after wheat, which they cut the firlt week of that month. Ifthe common maize were 
fown at this time, they aflert that it would yield no ripe feed: this is a very curious cir- 
cumftance. The culture has been often recommended to England; if ever any 
thing were done, it muft afluredly be with this fort; but even with this I fhould put 
no faith in the power of an Englifh climate. | 

Mozzata.—They cultivate three forts: —1. Formentone maggengo, fown the beginning 
of May, and reaped in October. 2. Iormentone agoftano o formentone de ravettone, be- 
caufe fown after taking off the rave or colefeed for oil, the end of May, and harvefted 
the end of September. 3. Formentone quarantino, fown after wheat or rye, and cut 


’ 


the end of October. . 
Venice.—This plant was cultivated in the Polefine de Rovigo, towards 15603 and 


fpread through Lor” ~ ~~ beginning of the feventeenth century *, 


Agyft, Gail Notes, p. 534. - 
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| Olives. | 

Sratz oF Venice.—-On the banks of the Lago di Guarda are the ory olives ] have 
feen fince I left the country of Nice; but the number is not confiderable, and moft of 
them are dead or nearly fo, by the froft of Jatt winter, which made fuch deftrudtion like. 
wife in Fance. . , 

Tufcany.—Near Florence, at Martelli, the product of a farm of 190 ftiori was as 
follows: in 1786, thirty barri/s. In 1787, it was no more than three, In 1788, it 
yielded eight. In 1789, it was twenty-five but on an average ten; for which produce 
there are two hundred trees. ‘They are dunged every two or three years, and dug about 
once in three years. ‘Vhey are reckoned to leflen the product of corn one fifth; this is 
a notion of the country, but I believe very far from accurate. "Lhe average price of oil 
is §_fcudi per barril, of one hundred and fifty pounds (+1. 8s. ad.); ten durri/s amount 
to 14]. 38. 4d.3; and.asthere are about thirty-four acres in one hundred and ninety flier’, 
the product of oil is 8s. to gs. per acre: afum that yields no very favourable impreffion 
of the culture :—and, divided amongft two hundred trecs, it does not amount to 1s. 6d. 
a tree. , 

The plain of Florence is all lined into rows of thefe trees, with vines between and 
upon them; in fome places, an efpalier of vines between the rows of olives; and when 
all are well cultivated, the olives yield the greateft produce, next the wine, and then 
the corn. I viewed, near Florence, fome fields, in which I found twenty olives on a 
jiiora of land, but this is not common : and on a very bad ftony foil, though in the plain, 
I found that it took twenty trees of twenty-five years growth to yield a darril of oil. 
But in a fine foil, and with very old trees, a darril a tree has been known. Vines are 
fuffered here alfo' to run up the trees, but they reckon it a bad cuftom. The price of 
oil is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loft by the laft hard 
froft, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord’s half produce of fome fields I 
viewed—oil, 10 pauls 5 grain, 73 wine, 1; in all 18 pauls per /tiora (21. 5s. per Eng- 
lifh acre.) 

This year, 1789, the Grand Duke, for the firft time, has given a gold medal, of the 
value of 25 zecchini, for the greateft number of olives planted ; no claimant to be ad. 

itted for lefs than five thoufand: in confequence of this premium above forty thou. 
{and trees have been planted. It will be continued annually. 

here is, in the Maremma fome remarkable in(tances of the vaft age to which olives 
will attain: Sig. Zucchino, profeffor of agriculture at Florence, informed me that, 
upon examining the hills in the middle of that tract, he found in the mid{t of woods, 
and almoft over-run with rubbifh, olives of fo immenfe an age and magnitude that he 
conjectures them to have been planted by the ancient Hetrufcans, before the Romans 
were in poffeffion of the country ; there muft, of courfe, be much uncertainty in any 
conjectures of this kind, but a great antiquity of thefe trees 1s undoubted. 


Rice. 


PrepmMont.—Cielione to Verccil —They are now threfhing rice with horfes, as wheat 
in Languedoc ;— threfh as much in the night as in the day :—meet alfo pleaners going 
hone loaded with it. About five miles before Verceil the rice-grounds are in great 
quantities : their culture, however, of this crop feems to want explinations. Here Is, | 
for inftance, a great field, which was under rice laft year, now left to weeds, with hogs’ 
‘feeding.—-Why not fown with clover among or alter the rice? hey never plough 
: | 7s a tae - but 
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but once for.rice. ‘The: peafants are unhealthy from the culture, yet their pay not 
more than ‘2qg/. to 30/-a day. The foil of the rice-grounds here is that of a fine loamy 
ee? fand;: there is a mound raifed around them, for the convenience of flooding 
atwill, | tan : 

 VercellisRice is here reckoned the moft profitable of all the chitivation of Pied- 
mont; for it yields a greater value than wheat, and at alefs expence. It demands only 
one ploughing, inftead of feveral. Seed only four mine, at 1 livre. Watering at 
2 livres 5/- Cutting, the end of July, 16f, The produé is fixty mine dee or 
‘twenty one white; the latter at 4 livres, or 84 livres; and four mine of a fort of bran, 
at 15/. or 2 livres, in all 87 livres (fomething under 5]. an acre). It is fown three 
years in fucceflion, and the fourth a fallow, during which the land is dunged. The 
price of thefe lands 500 livres or 600 livres the giornata. As rice can be fown only on 
Jand that admits watering at pleafure, I do not fully comprehend this account. Why, 
for inftance, is not the land laid down for meadow, which evidently pays much better, 
and fells at a higher price? I fuppofe rice is ready money on demand, and meadows 
muift be converted to cafh circuitoufly. Good wheat land fells at 800 livres. 

- To Novara.—Pafling the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel as 
‘water, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confiderable: the ftubble is green, 
and in wet mud ;: the fheaves thin. It extends on both fides the road for fome diftance ; 
the whole inclofed by ditches, and rows of willow poplar pollards, as bad to the eye as it 
can be to the health. One or two fields are not yet cut; it looks like a good crop of 
barley, being bearded. After Novara, fee no more of it. 

Mitanese.—Milan to Pavia.—The rice- grounds receive but one ploughing, which is 
given in the middle of March, and the feeds fown at the end of the fame month, in water 
to the feedfman’s knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, when the 
crop is weeded by hand, by women half naked, with their petticoats tucked to their 
waiits wading in the water ; and they make fo droll a figure, that parties in pleafantry, 
at that feafon, view the rice grounds. When the weeding'is finifhed, the water is drawn 
off for eight days; and it is again drawn off when the ear begins to form, till formed ; 
after which it is let in again till the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, 
when it is reaped, or in the beginning of September; and by the end of that month, all 
is finifhed. Quantity of feed, the eighth of a moggio per pertice, produce twenty-five 
to thirty moggio rough, or cleven and a half or twelve white. Price 373 livres the 
mogeio, (171. 8s. per Englifh acre,) which produce is fo large, that this minute I fufpect 
the hicheft crop gained, and not an average one. ‘The moggio of rice weighs one hun- 
dred and fixty pounds of twenty-eight ounces. The ftraw is of ufe = for littering 
cows; and the chaff, like that of all other grain, from a notion of its being unwhole- 
-fome, is thrown on to the dunghill. They fow rice three years in fucceffion, and then 
a courfe of fomething elfe. See Courfes of Crops. The rice is rendered merchantable 
by being pounded in a mill by ftampers, turned by a water-wheel. | 

In the great road there is a ftone, at five miles from Milan, nearer than which it is 
prohibited to fow rice. 

Strate or Ventce.—Verona.—OFf the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe, 

they reckon one-third for expences, one-third for water, and one-third profit. 

~ Parma.—Count Schaffienatti has fown rice, at Vicomero, eighteen years in fucceffion 

on the fame ldnd, without any reft or manure. Sow on fifty-four diolcchi ninety feast ; and 

the produce ‘eighteen for one. He digs the ground, as it is too marfhy to plough it well-; _ 

this cofts 3000 livres (each 24d.) ‘The ftraw fells at 80 livres the load, of ae! Pets 
Rice 1s° 


of twenty-five pounds (three-fourths ofa pound Englifh), Oxen alfo eat it. — 3 i 
eee | eee ts _- reckoned. 


reckoned to yield four times over more nett profit than'any other hufbandry, moreieven 


than watered meadows. 
| | 5 | . Vines. i 7 
_ Prspmont.— Antibes to Nice.—A fingular cultivation of this plant furrounding very 
{mall pieces from fix to twenty perches, trained up willow trees; and the {craps of land 
within them cultivated. What a fun muft fhine in a country where thick inclofures are 
counted by perches and not by acres. | ; % 4 
_Chentale to Racconis.—In rows at twelve to twenty feet, and appear like thofe of hops 
in Kent, fupported on willow poles, twelve feet high, fome of which take root, but are 
afterwards pulled up.. | 
Chiva/co.—Vines faftened from mulberry to mulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. ke 
MILaANnest.——Mozzata.—Half this country is lined with vines, and it is reckoned 
that they will damage to the amount of one tenth of the produce: each pertica of vines, 
in acommon year, will give fifty pounds of grapes, worth 6 livres the one hundred 
pounds. of twenty eight ounces, hail allowed for; and of this half is the peafant’s 
fhare for the expence of culture. At Leinate I viewed fome wine-preffes, which are 
enormous machines; the beam of one is forty-five feet long and four feet fquare, and 
at the end where-the {crew is, a ftone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole 
in the pavement, that it may keep fufpended ; the cuves, cafks, and all the apparatus 
reat: the quantity of vines one thoufand pertica. ‘The feeds of the prefled grapes are 
fret till dry, and then prefled for oil; the feed of the grapes that yielded feventy 
brenta of wine will give ten pounds of oil : it is ufed for lamps. The poor people who 
bring their grapes to be preffed pay one-twelfth of the wine. Price at prefent 6 livres 
the renta, but only 3 livres for what is laft prefled. The firft flow is trod out hy 
men’s feet. Common price to livres or 12 livres the brenta. 
VENETIAN STATE.—Bergamo.—From entering the Venetian territory, near Vaprio, 
the country is almoft all planted in lines of vines, and the {paces betwecn tilled for corn. 
To Brefcia.—This country, inclofed with hedyes, befides which itis lined in ftripes of 
vines that are trained to low afh and maple trees, with mulberries at the end of every 
row; but the vines are not trained up thefe trees, though faftened to their trunks. | 
Vicenza.—The country, for thirty-two milcs from Verona to Vicenza, except the 
watered parts, which are not a tenth of the whole, is lined into rows of pollards, each 
with three or four {preading branches, and at the foot of each two vines, many of them 
very old, with ftems as thick as the calf of a man’s leg ; and many of the elms, maples, 
&c. are alfo old. ‘They ftand about a rod afunder, and the rows from twenty five to 
thirty yards, and around the whole mulberries. Where the vintage is not finifhed, 
the vines hang in feitoons from tree to tree, garnifhed with an aftonifhing quantity of 
bunches of grapes. | | 
Vines, near Vicenza, produce two ma/ftati, each of two hundred and forty bottles, per 
campo ; the price 16 livres the ma/ftato ; the campo here is larger than at. Verona, amount- 
ing to near an Englifh acre; this is about 17s. an.acre, a produce very eafily loft in 
the damage done to the corn. 3 
Padua.—The fame hufbandry of pollards and vines continues hither. They reckon 
that vinés pay better. than mulberrries; but in the diftri€ts of Verofa and Vicenza” 
mulberries are more advantageous than vines. This does not correfpond with foil, for _ 
that of Padua is deeper and richer, for the moft part, than the other, and therefore lefs 
adapted to vinés. In converfation with Abbaée Fortis, on the wine of the ee Bice. 
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‘being fo bad, he fayé, itis owing merely to bad management in making. ‘They tread 
the grapes with their feet ; and will keep it fermenting there even fo long as fifteen days, 
adding every day more and more, till the ftrength is exhaufted, and the wine fpoiled s 
rio cleanlinefs in any part of the operation, nor the leaft attention in,the gathering, or 
in the choice of the grapes. He further added, that Sig. Modena, a Vicentino culti- 
vator at Vancimuglio adjoining the rice-grounds, and confequently as little adapted as pof- 
fible to vineyards, provided the foil and trees were the caufe of bad wines, makes that 
which is excellent, and which fell for fo high as 30 /. French per bottle: that Sig. 
Marzari, and Sig. il Conte di Porto, in the high Vicentino, with many others, as well 
as he himfelf, Abbate Fortis, has done the fame with raifins from vines that run up 
the higheft trees, fuch wine as fells from 20 f/ to 35 /- French the bottle: and that fome 
of thefe wines are fo good, that the Venetian ambafladors, at different courts, ufe 
them inflead of Madeira, &c. 3 and the wines of Inuli as thofe of Hungary, which they 
refemble ; yct thefe vines are all on trees. He alfo oblerved, that it has been found, by 
experiment, that vines in thefe rich lands, trained near the ground, as in France, have 
yielded raifins and wine good for nothing; that the grapes even rot; that the land is 
too rich for the vines to have all the nourifhment, unrivalled by the root of the trees. 
It is very much to be queftioned, if the experiments here alluded to have been made 
with due attention: if the land is tco rich tor vines, plant them upon foils that are pro- 
per; and kecp thefe low diftricts for grafs and corn; but that vines, hidden from the 
fun amongft the branches of trees, can ripen properly to give a well-concocted juice, ap- 
pears very dubious ; and the fact of all the wine, commonly met with in this country, 
being bad, feems to confirm the reafoning. 

Eccuesiastican Srare.—Bologna.—All this country, where I have viewed it, is 
lined into rows cf trees for vines, ten or twelve yards afunder on the mountain, but more 
in the plain. But Sig. Bignami has his vineyard planted with ec/a/ats (poles), in the 
French way, about four or five feet fquare, and he finds that thefe always give better 
wine than the vines trained to trees, and the land by fernatura gives a great deal more 
wine, though each vine feparately on trees gives more than each in this method. The 
object in this inftance was the goodnefs of wine; Sig. Bignami thinks the common me- 
thod moft profitable. he vines are now (Novembcr } trained and pruned, and turned 
down five or fix feet and ticd; if allowed to mount, they yield much fewer grapes. Vines 
on the mountains yield thrice the value of the wheat, and the double of all other pro- 
ductions, wheat included. | . | 

Tuscany.—Dologna to 'lorence.—Vincs in this route are planted differently from any 
I have yetfeen. Some are in cfpaliers, drawn thinly acrofs the fields; others are trained 
to fmall pofts, through which at top are two or three flicks fixed to hold them up 3 
others are in fquares of five or fix feet, and fix or feven high, without fuch pofts; but 
all in the arable felds are, generally fpeaking, in lines. 

_ Florence.—I1 here met with a cafe abfolutely in point to prove how mifchievous trees 
are to corn, even in thishot climate. A field under olives, which yielded in corn fix and 
a hall for one fown, was grubbed, after which the commen procuce was fourteen for 
one. Now, as the olive is by no means one of the worft trees for corn, this fhews the 
great lofs that accrues from the practices 1 have not d throughout Lombardy. Yet in 
common converfation here as elfewhere, they tell you the injury is fmall, except from 
walnuts, which*do more mifchief than any other. a oe oe 

Moprna.—It appears to be a fingular circumflance, that in the parts of this territory, 
near the hills, corn pays better than wine, but in the plain, wine better than corn: I 
fufpeét that fome milmanagement occafiogs this apparent contradiCtion. From Modena 
| ne oe iz | _ to 
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to Keggio the country is planted in rows, as in the Venetian State, &c. and the trees 
that fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of ajoreftl. 
ParMaA.—From Reggio to Parma, the fame fyftem holds, but executed in an inferior 
manner.. And from Parma to Vicomero, the trees that fupport the vines are pollards, 
with old heads, likt many we have in England, contrary to the praétice of the Venetian 
State, where they are kept young. To Firenzuolo, the vines are all buried in like 
manner; fome here are planted for props, and the poles which ferve as fuch are fet in 
rows: in both methods the fhoots are equally buried. A fcattering of golden willow in 
the rows, I fuppofe for attaching the vines to the props. From Borgo St. Domino tu 
Firenzuola, there is a decline both of vines and wood; the country is not as hitherto, 
vegularly lined, and many large fields are without any ; this is the more to be remarked, 
as here begin fome inequalities of the country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines. 
To Caftel Giovanne, molt of the fields ;have no vines, only a {cattering ; fhoots buried as 
before, but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the woodlands of Suf- 
folk. From Piacenza, after pafling the Trebbia, the rows of vines are thirty to forty 
yards afunder, with heaps of props ten feet long, fet like hop-poles; very few or no °* 
vines trained to trees. | 
PirDMONT.—Pavefe *.—The country is all the way hill and dale, the flat of Lom-- 
bardy finifhing with the Dutchy of Piacenza. It is about half inclofed, and half with» 
rows of vines. ‘There are alfo vineyards planted in a new method; fingle row of vines, | 
with a double row of poles, with others flat, fo as to occupy four ridges and then four © 
to ten of corn. Some vine fhoots buried for a few miles, but afterwards none.. Near - 
Stradella the props appear like a wood of poles. 
Savoy.—The vineyards of Montmelian yield one and a half tonneau per journal, . 
which fell at 44 louis the tonneau: all, not in the hands of peafant proprictors, is at half - 
produce. 


_ Sect. IV.—Of Implements and Tillage. 


Coni.—The ploughs have a fingle handle, twelve or thirteen feet long, which throws — 
the ploughman to {uch a diftance behind, that his goad is fixed ina long light pole. The 
oxen are yoked in the fame manner as ours, but the bow is of iron under the neck, and - 
the preffure is received by two bits of wood. Some ploughs drawn by a yoke, others > 
by two yokes of oxen. 

Chentale.—The names which are given to the parts of a plough here are,—long han-— 
dle of fourteen feet, fiva ; beam, bara; head, cannonlia ; coulter rivetted to the fhare, | 
cultor ; thare, maffa ; ground-reft, on which the fhare fheathes, feven fcet long, den- 
tale ; earth-board, five feet long, oralia. oe 

‘The Count de Bonaventa, in explaining to me their tillage, fhewed the criterion, as 
old as Columella, of good ploughing, by thrufting his cane acrofs the ridges, to fee if 
re{t-baulked. They plough moftly on the three feet ridge, forming and reverfing at 
one bout, i. e. two furrows, the work ftrait. Ufe no reins, and have no driver, though 
the*ploughman is above twenty feet from the oxen. Two fmall beafts cut a good fur- - 
row on the top of the old ridge, feven inches deep, and thefe ploughs, long as they are 
in the ground, certainly do not draw heavily. 

‘The oxen, whether at plough or in the waggons, do not draw, as I conceived at firft - 
fight, by the fhoulder, ‘but in a method I never faw before, nor read of; they draw by - 


‘he country ceded by Auttria to Sardinia, part of the diftrict of Pavia, - 


8 preffing: 
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_preffing the point.of the withers againft the yoke, and not. _-) 2-22) ween 


: ‘ 


_ examining them,.the mafter and man contended that the ftrength of an ox lies there, 
and not in his.fhoulders, nor in his head, or roots of the horns. It appears a ftratige 
practice, but.it is yet ftranger, that yoke a beaft how you will, he does his work, and 
_ apparently without diftrefs. _ a ae | i ae, 

_. » Chentale to Racconis.—They have here a moft fingular cuftom, which is that of fho- 
velling all the moveable foil of a field into heaps of a large load, earth, ftubble, and 
— iaweeds ; they fay, per ingraffare la terra. | nage 
°° To Turin.—The lands fown with wheat, on three feet ridges, is worked fine with a 
‘machine of wood, at the end of a handle, formed nearly like a hoe. Wherever one 
fees thefe operofe nicettes, we may conclude the farms are very {mall. 

Turin. Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no driver; go to work at five in the 
morning, and hold it till night, except one hour and a half at dinner, that is twelve 
hours work, and do a giornata a day, {omething under an acre, one bout to a three feet 
ridge, reverfing. | | 
_ Vercellii—mPrice of a ploughing, 3% livres per giornata, this is about 3s. 4d. per 

-Englifh acre. = | 

| Mitanese.— Milan to Pavia.—Hire of a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4 livres a day, 
but if no food for the oxen, 6 livres. The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. 
The handles are not above half as long, and are cailed /iva ; the beam, duretto; the 
coulter, coltura ; the fhare, maffa; the earth-board, orechio ; the land-board, orechini. 
There is a moft grofs and abfurd error in all the ploughs I faw, which is the pofition of 
the coulter, eighteen or twenty gi Soon too much to the land; every one who is ac- 
quainted with the right ftructure of a plough, knows that it fhould juft clear the fhare ; 
this great variation from the right line, muft add greatly to the draft ; and in difficult 
Jand fatigue the cattle. 

Mozatta.—-A light poor plough, the fhare with a double fin, but fo narrow as to cut 
only four inches of the furrow, the heel of the plough is nine or ten inches wide, the 
work it performs is mere fcratching, and the band they were fowing with wheat, a bed 
of triticum repens and agroftis /tolonifera. They have here a great opinion of digging ; 
and a proverb which fays, La vanga ha la punta d’oro.—The {pade has the point of gold. 

Codogno.—Here as near Milan, the coulters are many degrees out of the line of the 
fhare, and the fhares not more than four inches wide. Shocking! 

— Codogno to Crema.— The harrows in this country have handles to them of wood; I 
am amazed that this practice is not univerfal; yet I never faw it before, except on my 
ewn farm. | 
Venetian State.—Bergamo.—In paffing from Vaprio to this place, they are 
ploughing with a pair of oxen a-breaft, and two horfes before them in a line; wheel- 
ploughs, fhare five inches wide, and with a double fin. Near the town of Bergamo, I 
‘faw them ploughing a maize flubble for wheat, as full of grafs almoft as a meadow: a 
lad drives, and another ftout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. the plough 
low on the carriage, with wheels, the breaft all iron, and not ill formed, the fia of the 
-fhare double, and about eight inches wide, the coulter nearly in the fame direCtioff as 
the fhare, but clearing four inches to the land fide, two fhort handles. ‘The furrow full 
nine inches deep, but crooked, irregular, and bad work. Notwith{tanding this depth, 
they are great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are common crops with © 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one are gained by the fpade. There muft be an 
inaccuracy in this, the difference cannot be owing merely to digging, We may be 
eertain that the hofbandry in other refpects muft be much betters ig 

. Vicenza 
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a eweee.._ hey here plough with four oxen in harnefs, many of them are of an irons’ 
_grey colour,-with upright thick ‘ugly'horns. Some however are fine large beafts,—~ 
Their plough is a ftrange tool; it is two feet four inches of Vicenza wide (their foot:is 
abdéve:one and a half Englifh): the fhare has a double fin of a foot wide, confequenely 
cuts half a foot in the furrow of more than fwo; has wheels, but no coulter. Theland» 
board is called fondelo ;.the fhare, vomero ; the earth-board, or breaft, arfedeman ; two 
fhort handles, the left jinifrale ; the right brancolé ; the beam, pertica. a 
 Eccuesrastican STaTe.—Bologna.—The coulters of the ploughs here ftand hae 
degrees from the right line, an incredible blunder, had I not before met with itin the Mi- 
lanefe.’ The beam, pertica; the handles, fiva; the mould-board, afa; the thare, 
gomiera ; the ground-relt, nervo del focco ; the coulter, coutre. ae oe ee 

Tuscany.——l'lorence.-—Here the beam is called /fanga, and bura; the fingle handle, 
ftagola ; the body of the plough, chicapo di aratro ; the fhare, vangheggiola. The body 
is hewn out of one large piece of wood, the fin double, and feven or eight inches 
wide. I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work, reverfing. They are now 
fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough both in together at one 
furrow, {plitting the ridges with a double-breaft plough. Oxen are ufed that draw by 
the nape of tne neck; then women with a kind of half pick, calied marona, work the ridge 
fine. No dreffing of the feed againft {mut, &c. 

Parma.—The plough here has wheels, a fingle-breaft that turns to the right, and 
pretty well, a double finned fhare, and the coulter ftanding three inches to the left of the 
right line; drawn by two oxen, and two cows, with a driver. | cs 

_ Savoy.—-The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by the horns, the 
yokes bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, one 
again{t the fhoulders, as if the beaft might be able to draw by both at pleafure. 


. 


Manures. 


-: Nice.—There is here a greater attention paid to faving and ufing night foil, than even’ 
an Flanders itfelf. There is not a neceflary in the town which is not made an object 
of revenue, and referved or granted by leafe. In all the paflages between the walls of 
gardens in the environs, are neceflaries made for paflengers. The contents are carried 
away regularly in barrels, on affes and mules, and being mixed with water, is given re- 
gularly to the vegetables of the gardens. The laft winter having damaged many orange 
trees, they pruned off the damaged branches, and to encourage them to fhoot again 
{trongly, the roots are dug around, and at the foot of each tree a good mefs of this 
invigorating manure is buried. _ | 7 A tae 
~Mivangse.—Milan.—Night foil is greatly valued, it is bought at a good price, and 
{pread on fowing wheat. | ae | aan 
STATE OF VENICE.—Vicenza.—Sig.Giacomello has tried gypfum with fuccefs, broken 
imall.and calcined in an oven, alfo in a lime kiln, pulverifes it finely and fifts it. He 
remarks that this is the chief ufe of calcination. Ufes it for clover, lucern, and mea- 
dows; fows it as a top-drefling on thofe plants, juft as they rife; never buries it; mixes 
with fand, in order to {pread equally; beft to fow it when the land is dry, never when the 
plants are high and wet ; quantity, one hundred and forty pounds groffo, upon one thou- 
fand two hundred and fifty savoli of Trevifo. If the land is bad, three hundred pounds, 
and on-middling, two hundred pounds. . The effeé on perennial clover, upon good land, — 
is fuch, that any preater crops would roten the ground. ‘The fame quantity of meadow _ 
ec) an ae eae eS ~ that 
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that gives without gypfuin, a carro of hay, will, with that manure, fpread about the rxth 
of November, produce two carri the year following; three carri the year after that; and 
on fome meadows even to four carri. On old poor meadows, full of hard and bad 
grafles, this manure does not take effect fo foon, and requires a larger quantity of gyp- 
fum. (Medi di aumentare i Beftiami, 1777, P- 9-) ; 

Sig. Pieropan informed me that this manure has been ufed here for eight years with 
much fuccefs, efpecially on all dry lands, but is good for nothing on wet ones; it is fupe 
pofed to a¢t by attracting moifture; four hundred pounds of twelve ounces are fpread 
on a campo; beit for clover, wheat, or natural grafs. It is faid to force land fo much, 
that ic demands more dung than if no gypfum had been fpread. 

Parma to Piacenza.—'Vhe dunghills in this country are neatly {quared heaps. 


Cuap. XXXIV.—Of the Encouragement and Depreffion of Asriculture. 


IN every country through which an inquifitive man may travel, there can be no ob- 
ject of his inquiries more important than thefe—How far is government, and all the cir- 
cumftances any way dependent on government, favourable or unfavourable to the culture 
of the earth? In truth, this queftion involves the whole circle of the political {cience. 
In fo immenfe a range, it is in the power of an individual to give but a few fketches, 
which may afterwards, by fome mafterly hands, be melted into one harmonious piece. 
All the writings on political ceconomy which J have hitherto read, are filled too much 
with reafonings, yet experiment ought to be the only foundation. The facts which I} 
have collected under this head, may be thus arranged: — 1. Government. — 2. Tax- 
ation. — 3. ‘lythe. — 4.Commerce. — 5. Population. — 6. Prohibitions. — 7. Prices of 
commodities. 


SecT. ]L—Of Government. 


It is a vulgar error of no inconfiderable magnitude, to imagine, as matty writers have 
done, that all arbitrary governments are the fame. Whoever travels into countries 
under various forms of dominion, will find from innumerable circumftances, that {trong 
diftinGtions are to be made. The mildnefs of that of France can never be miftaken, 
which was fo tempered by what was the manners of the people as to be free in com- 
parifon with fome others. Among the Italian {tates the difference will be found to be 
confiderable. 

‘he dominion of the houfe of Auftria has been by fome confidered as hard, harfh, 
and unfeeling, till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the wifdom and humanity of his 
government in Tufcany, the character of his Houfe. By the conftitution of Milan, no 
new tax could be affefled or levied without the confent of the States, but Mary Therefa, 
about the year 1755, abolifhed the States themfelves, which never were reftored till 
Leopold came tothethrone. It may eafily be conceived, that fuch a fyftem of defpotifm 
was followed by meafures that partook of its fpirit; the general farms, by which I mean 
the farming of the taxes, which had from the beginning of the prefent century been 
grievous to the people, became doubly fo about the year 1753, when new ones were 
eftablifhed. The adminiftration of thefe farms was cruel, or rather infamous ; and the 
ruin brought én numbers for the {malleft infraction of the regulations, {pread a horror 
again{t the government through every corner of the Milanefe, and tended ftrongly to 
occafion a declenfion in every fource of national profperity. The abolition of thefe farms 
oa 2 . | was 
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was the work of the Emperor Jofeph, who heard {uch a reiteration of conyplaints againt: 
the farmers, whofe great wealth * rendered them doubly odious, that he made fuch re- 
prefentations to his mother as were effeGtual, and they were abolifhed about eighteen 
years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came to the throne, than he re-eftablithed 
that conftitution of which his mother had deprived the Milanefe; the States and the 
Senate were reftored, and alfo the right of the States to appoint what ts called an orator 
to Vienna, in faét, an ambaflador paid by themfelves, to lay their reprefentations before 
the court without the intervention of a governor, a right which cannot be deemed unim- 
portant. So that at prefent the government of Milan, though by no means fuch as can 
meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kind of limited monarchy ; for affuredly that govern- 
ment which does not poffefs the power of taxation, muft be efteemed fuch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Milanefe, was the author of a law, which, 
if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred millions to us. It obliges 
all communities, &c. that poffefs wafte or uncultivated lands, to fell them to any one that 
offers a price, in order to cultivate them, but they have the neceflary liberty of publith- 
ing the price offered, and receiving propofals of a better; a fair auction takes place, and 
the lands become cultivated. Such poffeffors of waftes are even obliged to let them at 
an annual reut for ever by the fame procefs, if any offer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poflible. And the effe& of this excellent law has been the cultivation of many 
waftes, but not all; for on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I paffed a very extenfive 
one, highly capable of profitable cultivation. 

Venice.—The celebrated government of this republic, ts certainly the moft refpect. 
able that exifts in the world, in point of duration, fince it has lafted without any material 
change, and without its capital being attacked for 1 300 years, while all the reft of Europe 
and of Afia has been fubject to innumerable revolutions, and the bloodieft wars and 
maffacres, even in the very feat ofempire. That duration is one of the firft objects of a 

overnment, can never admit a doubt, fince all other merit, however it may approach 
fuman perfe@tion, is nothing without this. A well organized ariftocracy, in which the 
greateft mafs of the wifdom of thecommunity fhall be found in a fenate, feems from thevaft 
and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to be effencially neceffary to fecure 
the duration of any government. But the duration of an evil becomes a mifchief inftead 
of an advantage; and that tyranny which is fo politically organized as to promife an 
immenfe duration, is but the more juftly to be abominated. The knowledge which will 
refult from long experience, may probably teach mankind the rivht compofition of a 
mingled form, in which the ariftocratic portion will give duration and firmnefs; the dee 
mocracy, freedom; and the conformation of executive power, energy and execution. 
Perhaps the Britifh government approaches the neareft to fuch a defcription. 

The reputation of the Venetian government is now its only fupport, a reputation which 
it does not at prefent merit in the fmalleft degree: but as this idea is direétly contrary 
to the accounts given by many travellers, I feel it neceflary to premife, that I fhould ‘ink 
it merely trifling with the reader to travel to Venice in order to write diflertations in my 
own name, on the government of that republic; 1 do no more than hold the pen to re- 
port the opinions of Itahans, on whofe judgment I have every reafon to rely, and as 
exaggerated panegyrics have been publifhed of the government of this State, it is fair ta 
hear what may be urged on the other fide of the queftion. 


* One of them now living, Count ide Crepy (what a plague have fuch fellows to do with titles, untefa 
to be written on the gallows on which they are hanged ?) has betwren 20 and 30,coo 2ccchini a year in 
Jand. He was originally a poor bey, that fold cloth on a mule at Bergamo; one of his commis made 


400,000 zecchini. . e 
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For twenty years ‘paft, there has been.in the republic little more than a.multiplicitian - 
of:abufes, fo.that-almoft-every circumftance which has been condemned inthe arbitrary» 
gaverhments of Europe,.is now to be found in that of Venice. And as.an inftance of 
the ‘principles on which they govern their provinces, that of I{tria was quoted. 1. To: 
preferve the woods (which belong to the Prince), they prevent the people from turning. 
any cattle into them; and if any man cut a tree, he 1s infallibly fent to the gallies; which 
has ‘driven numbers out‘of that part of the country where the woods are fituated.— 
2. There are Great opportunities of making ialt, and the pans might be numerous, but it is 
a‘monopolv held by the State; they purchale a certain quantity, at 10/- French, per 
quintal, and if more than the fpecified quantity be made, it is lodged in their magazines. 
on credit, and it may be two, three, or four, years before the maker of it be paid.—- 
3. Oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice; none can be fold but through that city, by 
which tranfit, an opportunity is taken to levy two ducats (each.4 livres of France) per 
barrel of one hundred pounds, and five more entrée into Venice.—4. The coaft abounds. 
remarkably with fifth, which aretaken in almoft any quantity ; falt ison the fpot, yet no 
ufe can be made of it but by contraband, except for Venice fingly. ‘Thus a great trade in 
barrelled fifh is foregone, in order to make a whole province beafts of burthen to a fingle 
city.i— 5. The heavy tax of a /tajo of wheat, one hundred and thirty pounds, is laid on 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. | apace 
« The practical refult of fuch principles of government, confirms whatever condemna- 
tion theory could pronounce. Every part of the province, except a diftrict that is more: 
favoured than the reft in foil’and climate, 1s depopulated ; and fo much are the woods 

preferred to the people, that parts which once abounded with men, are become delerts ; 
and the {mall population remaining in other parts, is every day diminifhing. Dalmatia 
is in a yet worle itate; for the greater part is a real defert: in 1781 and 1782, no.lefs. 
than twelve thoufand families emigrated from the province. As | have not travelled in, 
thefe provinces, I do no more than report the account given by well-informed Ltalians,. 
though not refiding in the terriiories of the republic. Before the government of this flern 
ariftocracy is made the fubje& of exaggerated praife, let facts counter to thefe be made. 
the foundation. But farther, : . & 
In the immediate operations of their government at home, the fame weaknefs 1s found.. 
Their poverty has increafed with their-revenuc; they have raifed the leafes of. the farmers. 
general (for that odious collection is the mode they purfue) confiderably; and near 
twenty years ago they fcized many of the pofleflions of the monks—that a for which. 
the National Affembly of France has been condemned; but which, mm the hands of nu- 
merous other governments, has either paffed without animadverfion, or has been come 
mended. hey did the fame with the eftates of fome of the ho‘pitals, but though fuch; 
exertions have railed their revenue to 6,100,090 ducats,.(1,054,000l.) yet they have 
found their affa.rs in fuch a fituation, from bad management, that they have been obliged. 
to fell the offices, which were in better times granted to merit; and committed a fort of. 
bankruptcy, by reducing the intereft of their old debts from 5 to 3 percent. Their. 
credit 1s at fo low an ebb, that no longer ago than laft June, they opened a fubf{cription. 
to fund 70¢,c09 ducats, and notwithitanding every art, could procure no more than, 
about 300,000. Inflead of their fatnous chain, which marked the wifdom of their ceca. 
nomy, their treafury is without.a fol: and to fhew the apprehenfions they have of pros, 
vinces under (Meir dominion throwing off their yokg, if they are at a fmall diftance from 
the feat-of government, the State mrakes a diftinction in the political treatment of - the 
Bergamafq: e and Brefc an territories, from thofe nearer to Venice, in refpecé ‘to, privi- 
fores, punifl m nts, taxes, &c. ‘No favoyrable’feature of their government ;, and which’ 
sayeapa. a thiaee ys aa : “f | es nay Saag. 
Riess iifat choy think the people made for their city. Perhaps, 
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~ ‘Perhaps, ‘inthe fyftem of their finances, there is ‘no circumftarice that fhews a-decline 
of the real principles of their government, more than that of putting contraventions of 
the tobacco farm under the controul of the State inquifitors ; whith muft have been | 
done fince M. de Ja Lande’s fecond edition, as he mentions exprefsly their having’ no+ 
thing to do with the finances*. A condué utterly ridiculous, in a ftate that once cone 
ducted itfelf with fo much dignity. °° Cae ey : 


Even ‘in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariftocracy, to the no- 
bility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have exhibited no 
doubtful fymptoms of weaknefs and: want of policy. . Reputation has been for many 
years the great fupport of their government; to manifeft therefore fuch a want of po- 
licy, as ftrikes the moft carelefs eye, is to fuffer in the tendereft point. In 1774, they 
offered gratis, a feat in the con/ivlio maggiore, to forty families, their fubjeéts, who poflefl- 
ed 12001. a year in land; provided there were four degrees of nobility, on the fide of 
both hufband and wife. Great numbers of families were eligible, but not ten in the 
whole would agree to the propofal. ‘To offer a fhare in the legiflature of fo celebrated 
a republic, which in paft periods would have been fought for with fingular avidity, and 
to fuffer the mortification of a refufal, was exhibiting a fign of internal weaknels, and of 
want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputation of their policy to nothing. ‘The 
motives for the refufal are obvious: thefe families muft of courfe remove to Venice ; that 
is, to go from a city where they were old and refpected, to another where they would 
be new and defpifed. Their eftates alfo would not only fuffer from their abfence, but 
would be fubject to new entails, and held by other tenures; no mortgage of them is al- 
lowable; and they are fubjedt to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to thefe dif- 
advantages, they are cut off from ferving foreign princes ; whereas the nobility of Terra 
Firma engage in fuch fervices. he Emperor’s ambaflador at Turin, is a fubje&t of Ve- 
nice ; and one of the Pellegrini family, a field marfhal in his army. Nor did the noblemen 
of Terra Firma rcfufe the favour for thefe reafons alone ; they dreaded the power which 
the State exerts over the noble Venetians, in fending them upon expenfive embafiies,, 
in which they muft fpend the whole of their income, and, if hat be not fufficient, con- 
tract debts to fupport themfelves; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me, 
which I did not equally underftand, the government might have known before they made 
the offer, that it would fubject them to the difgrace of a refufal. Long before the pe- 
riod in queftion, confiderable additions had been made to nobles of Venice, from the 
Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid for; the price 17,000l. fterling ; 7oool. in 
cafh, and 10,000]. lent to the State in perpetuity. “ | 
It is a curious circum({tance, which marks undeceivingly the general features of the 
Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as well as at other periods, there were 
negociations between the Court of Vienna and the Venetians, relative to an exchange 
of territory; the diftrid of Crema was to have been given by Venice, for a part of the 
Ghiara d’ Adda ; the rumour of which filled the people of the latter with the greateft ap- 
prehenfions; they felt even a terror, at the idea of being transferred to the government 
of Venice ; knowing, certainly, from their vicinity, that the change would be for the 
worfe. ‘This afcertains the comparative merit of two governments, that one is lefs bad 
than the otner. | a ee ee 
~ Upon the whole it may be remarked, that the wifdom of the Venetian government 
flows entirely from its interior organization, which is admirably framed ;* but abules, in. 
ipite of this, have multiplied fo much, that the firft real fhock that happens will overturn 
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it, .. The fall.of:a government, however, which has. fubfifted -with. great reputation fo 
much longer thap any. other exilting at prefent, ought to be efteemed a, great palitical lof, 
ince the eftablithment.of new fyftems is not at prefent wanted, for the.benefit of mane 


{o,topch as the improvement of old ones; and if by any am: lioration of the Vens. 


ian ariltocracy, the benefit of the common people could be better fecured, it might yet 
iaftin enli ohieued ages, as well as through thote of darknefs and ignorance. ps - : ; 
“ Boioena.—The government. of the church, though in {fo many re pects confidered 
as one of the worft in Europe, ought not to be condemned too. generally, for fome dif, 
crimination fhould .be ufed, Thus in point of taxation, there are few countries: that 
have lefs to complain of than this, as 1 have fhewn in the proper place ; and another 
circumftance was mentioned to me here, which proves that it is not the Pope’s fault 
thatit is not better—-His Holinefs was ready to abolifhall fétes, confining them to Sun- 
day; and made the offer to the Senate of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the 
cal pofe; great debates enfued in that body, and it was determined not to make the ap- 

lication. | 

, Tuscany.—The government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute ; 
% admits therefore of no other difcrimination, than what refults from the perfonal 
chayacter of the Prince. The circumftances [ noted, during my refidence at Florence, 
will thew. that. few fovereigns have deferved better of their fubje€ts than Leopold: the 
details, however, which I fhall enter into, will be very flight, not that the fubje& wants 
importance, but becaufe many other books contain large accounts of this period; and 
efpecially the collection of his. * laws, of which I with to fee a complete Englith tranflae 
tion, for the ufe of our legiflators, ‘T/he encouragements which this wife and benevolent 
fovereign has given to his fubjes, are of various defcriptions ; to clafs. them with any 
ms i sande f would be to abridge that collection ;. a few, that bear more or lefa 












ypoo agriculture, f fhall mention. 
L He | hesabolifhed tythes, which will be explained more at large, under the propen 


Wf, He has eftablifhed an abfolute freedom in the trade of corn. . 
Ill, He bas for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of buildings, 
ia the Val,de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV, He has this.year made the. culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy all that is 
vaifed at 16/. the pound. 

_V.. He has extinguifhed the. national debt of Tufcany, which had exifted from the 
time of the republic; for it deferves noting (in order for fome future hiftorian ¢ of the 
modern ages, to mark the fact that the richeft people run in debt the moft) that the re- 
public of Florence was one of the moft. commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils ate 
tended this debt, which the Grand Duke bent his.operations to remove; fr/, three or 
four millions of it were. due.to foreigners, particularly to the Geonefe, which. carried 
much money. out of Tufcany ; and, /econdly, there were diftin@ bureaus of collection 
and payment, for tranfadting the bufinefs of thefe debts. To remedy. this.double mif- 
chief, he fir&t bought up all that part of the debt due to ftrangers, which he effeCted by. 


©. Collesione di Leggi, 8vo. 10 vols:— Siena. | ‘2 . a 
t, There is no work in the whole range. of literature, more. wanted than a Modern. Hiftory, of _Enrape, 
written philofophically ; that is to fay, with due attention to the pragrefs of arte, fciences, and government; 
and with none paidto wars, battles, fieges, intrigues, generals, heroes, and cus throngs, more than briefly te. 
condemp: them 4. iaduch a.work, the, cixguepfange of she riche countries in Exrope, having plunged cbeme 
felves the decpeft and moft ruinoufly in debts, to.fupport ware of commerce and ambitien, thould: be particu 
larly explained apd condemned. | 
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ra ady and wife ceconomy ; he thén called on the Tufcan creditors to 
liquidate their debts, in the ratio of ‘3 percent. ; thofe who had miohey did it; and'to 
thiofe who ‘had none, he lent the nécéMfary ‘furtis: by this‘method, the difting& receipt 
and payment were abolifhed ; the accounts were melted into the land-tax ; anda num: 
ber of revenue officers, &c. were reformed : nine or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguifhed. -_ _ 7 : | 
VI. He has abolithed all rights of comimonage throughout his dominions, and given 
the powers of an univerfal inclofure. Pe ae fas 
- VIL. He’has fold a confiderable portion of the eftates belonging to the fovereign: 
which has occafioried a great increafe of cultivation, and the fettlement in his dominion: 
of many rich foreigners *. | | ae 
VIEL In levying taxes, he has abolifhed all the diftinGtions of noble, ignoble, and ec: 
clefiaftical tenures; and all exemptions are fet afide. | | : 
IX. He has built a magnificent lazaretto at Leghorn, and fpent three miflions of 
roads ; but it would be entering too much into detail to fpecify his works of this fort ; 
they are numéfous. 
| The effects of fuch an enlightened fy{terh of governthent have been great; genera! 
affertiorts will not defcribe them fo fatisfaftorily to a reader as particularinitances. Sig 
Paoletti, who has been curé of the parifh of Villamagna forty-three years, affured me. 
that the forty farms, of which it conifilts, have rifen in their value full 2000 fcadi eachir 
that timie, which is about cerit per cent. df their formér value; this great improvernen: 
has been chiefly wrought of late years. and efpecially in the laft ten. It highly merit 
notice, that the countries in Europe, whofe whole attention has been given exclufively 
to their commerce and manufactures, and particularly England, where the commercial 
fyftem has been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing 
equal to this cafe of Tufcany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
dire€tly contrary, and given its encouragement immediately to agriculture, ahd circuitoufiy 
to manufactures. In the tours [made through England, twenty years ago, 1 found 
Jand felling on an average at thirty-two and a half years purchafe; it fells at prefent:at 
no more dan twenty-eight. While Tufcany therefore has been adding immenfely tc 
the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufactures, (comparatively 
{peaking to thofe of England,) we have in the fame period, with an immenfe increafe of 
trade, been lofing in our land. This fact, which 1s unqueftionably true, is a curiop: 
circumftance for political analyfis : it proves fomething wrong in our fyftem. Popula 
tion in Villamagna has augmented about a feventh, in the fame period. — 2 
I fhall not quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tufcany, as the wifeft of the princes, whofe power admits a comparifon in the 
age in which he lives; thofe are mean fpirits, or fomething worfe, that will hefitate a 
moment between him and Frederic of Pruffia: a fovereign no more to be cornpared ta 
him, than the deftroyers and tyrants of mankind are to be placed in competition with 





thtir greateft benefactors fT. 


* By the general regulations for the diitri&t of Florence, May 23, 1774, cap. 35. it is ordered that 
all the landed property of the communities, kept in adminiftration, or let, fhall be fold or let on long leale. 
Pacjetit, p85: eee eg ; . ; ; 
_ ‘The condu& of this Prinee in his new fituation, to which he acceded at a moft critical and dangerous 
moment, has-been worthy of his preceding reputation, and has fet a ftamp on the rank in which I have fups: 
pofed him.: A few years more added to the life of Jofeph, would have fhivered the Auftrian monareby to 
nothing; Lespold tins; by bis wife and prudent management, every where preferved it. ms 


 Moprna— 
@ 
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|. Mopzna.—In.an age in which the fovereigns of Europe are incumbered, and fome 
of. them ruined, by debts, a contrary conduct deferves confiderable attention.’ The 
Duke of Modena, for ten years paft, has practifed a‘ very wife economy: he is fup- 
pofed, on good authority, to have faved about a million of zecchins, (475,0001.) and he 
continues to fave in the fame proportion. This is a very fingular cifcumftance, and the 
effet of it is obfervable; for [ was affured at Modena, that this treafire was much 
greater than the whole circulating currency of the Dutchy ; and they {poke of it as a 
very mifchievous thing, to withdraw from circulation and u/é, fo confiderable a fum, oc- 
cafioning prices generally to rife, and every thing to be dear. By repeated inquiries, I 
-fdund this dearnefs was nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or lefs, a confiderable rife of prices in ten years. But how 
could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices? It ought on the contrary, in a 
country that has no paper-money, to lower them. That this effect did not follow, we 
may eafily conclude from thefe complaints. But the very perfons who complained of 
this treafure could not affert that money was more wanted in the Dutchy than before it 
was begun to. be faved. They even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate 
of intereft to be at prefent 41 per cent. only. Upon the whole, the effect is evidently ° 
harmlefs ; and it is a moft curious fat in politics, that a government can. yadually 
draw from circulationa fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of he State, 
without caufing an apparent deficiency in the currency, or any inconvenienty whatever. 
Conclufions of infinite importance are to be drawn from fuch a fact; it feems to prove, 
that the general modern policy of contrating public debts, is abfurd and ruinous in the 
extreme ; as faving in the time of peace is clearly without any of thofe incoveniences 
which were once fuppofed to attend it; and by means of forming a treafure, a nation 
doubles her nominal wealth, that fort of wealth which is real or imaginary, accordin 
to the ufe that is made of it. ‘The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps the sreatell 
of all. How contrary to the funding fyftem, which carries in its nature, fuch a proba- 
bility of prefent wegknefs, and fuch a certainty of future ruin! 

Parma.—The river from Parma to the Po has been furveyed, and might be made 
navigable for about. 25,000. fterling ; but to the honour of the government which has 
been diffufed through fo many countries by the Houfe of Bourbon, no fuch underta- 
king can here be thayght of. Don Philip’s hiftory, it is to be hoped, will be written by 
fome pen that can teach mankind, from fuch an inftance, of what {tuff men are fome- 
times. made, whom birth elevates to power. The prefent Duke fpends too much 
money upon monks, to have any to fpare tor navigations. 

Piepwont.—The Houfe of Savoy has, for fome centuries, poffeffed the reputation of 
governing their dominions with fingular ability ; and of making fo dexterous a ufe of 
events, as to have been continually aggrandizing their territory. The late King was 
among the wifelt princes of his family, and fhewed his talents for government in the prac - 
tice of.an enlightened and fteady ceconomy: it deferves no flight attention among the 
princes of Europe, in che prefent ferment of men’s minds, whether there be any other 
criterion of a wife government. ‘The late King of Sardinia faved 12,000,000 livres ; 
paid off a great debt ; repaired all his fortrefles ; adorned his palaces; and built one of 
the moft fplendid theatres in Europe; all by the force of economy. The contralt of 
the prefent reign is ftriking ; His prefent Majeity found himfelf in poffeffion of the trea- 
fure of his p¥edeceffor. He fold the property of the jefuits, to the amount of 
20,000,000 livres ; he has raifed 7 or 8,co0,000 livres by the creation of paper-money ; 
thus, without noticing the portions of the Queen and the. Princefs. of Piedmoag, he: has 

100,0C0 livres extraordinary (2,000,000l, fterling): all of which has been ° 
7 | Javifhed, 
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lavifhed, and a debt contracted and increafing ; the fortifications not in good repair ; 
and report fays, that his army is neither well paid, nor well difciplined. Thefe features 
are not to be miftaken; the King, though free from the vices which degrade fo many 
printes, and poflefling many amiable virtues, is of too eafy a difpofition, which expofes 
him to fituations, en which ceconomy is facrificed to feelings—amiable for private life, 
but inconfiftent with the feverity of a monarch’s duty. | 


It is a moft curious circum{tance in the King of Sardinia’s government, that there is 
in this court a great defire to fell the ifland of Sardinia. A treaty was opened with the 
Emprefs of Ruffia for that purpofe, after fhe was difappointed in her negotiation with 
the Genoefe, in. the projected acquifition of Spazzie, and of Malta: but in all thefe 
{chemes of a Mediterranean eftablifhment, fhe was difappointed by the vigorous and de- 
cifive interference of the courts of Verfailles and Madrid. One cannot have any hefi- 
tation in the opinign, that to improve this ifland, by means of a good government, would 
be more political than fo ftrange a meafure as its fale *. 


I hall 


It may not here be unufeful to the reader, if I note fome minutes taken at Turin concerning that 

id, one of the moft neglected {pots in Europe, and which, of courfe, betrays the effets.of a vicious fyf- 
tem of government fufficiently, for conclufions of fome importance to be drawn. ‘The marfhes are fo nume- 
rous and extenfive, that the intemperia is every where found; the mountains numerousand high; and waftes 
found fo generally, that the whole ifle may be confidered as fuch, with {pote only cultivated. Evftates in 
the hands of abfentees are large, the rents confequently fent away, and the people left to the mercy of ra- 
yacious managers. ‘The Duke of Affinaria has 3c0,000 livres a year: the Duke of St. Piera 160,000 
fvres : the Marquis of Pafcha as much ; and many live in Spain. M. de Girah, a grandee, has an eftate 
of two days journey, from Poula to Oleaftre. The peafantsin a miferable fituation ; their cabins wretched 
hovels, without either windows or chimnies; their cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but browzing ia 
woods, for there are no wolves. The number of wild ducks incredible. Shooting them was the chief 
amufement of an officer, who was nine years in the ifland, and who gave me this account. Provifions 
cheap ; bread, 1/. the pound ; beef, 2 /. ; mutton, 2}/.; a load of wood, of ten quintals, qs. od. fterling. 
Wheat isthe only export ; in this grain the lands are naturally fertile, yielding commonly feven or eight 
for one, and fome even forty. No filk ; and oil, worfe than eafy toconceive. They have fome wine almok 
as good as Malaga, and not unlike it. The great want of the ifland is that of water : springs are {carce, 
and the few rivers are in low bottoms. To thefe particulars I fhall add a few from Gemelli, 

Sardinia is a real defert, for the moft part ; and where cultivated, it is in the moft wretched manner: every 
thing confumed in the ifland (except the immediate food of the day) is imported, even their flax ** and 
wood, from Corfica and Tulcany ; the miferable inhabitants know not even the art of making hay ; their 
crops are deftroyed by wild animals, for the very notion of an inclofure is unknown. Leafes are annual +. 
The tunny fifhery produces from abroad 60,000 /eudi {. 

They have no mules; and the cities, as they are called, have been fupplied with corn from abroad ; with 
plenty in the ifland, which could not be brought for want of mules to convey it; infomuch that a fourth 
part of the corn has been offered as a payment, for carrying the other three parts to the towns, and not 
accepted §. | oa 

In 1750, there were about 360,000 fouls in Sardinia; in 1773, they were 421,5973 fo that in twenty- 
three years the increafe was 61,597 s occafioned by an inftitution called Monti Frumentarii, which, farnifhes 
feed on credit to the poor farmers, who cannot afford to buy it |]. Cattle in the ifland, in 19771 5 cows, &c. 
1,710,259 3 oxen for work, horfes, mares, and calves bred for work, 185,266 q. - | 


Working oxen, - - 7 z 979753. 
Cows in calf, > - - ~ - 13,099 
Calves, amman/fite, - - - - — _8,c80 
Horfes and mares, = - a - | 66,334 
Hogs, - - - - = 152,471 | 
Oxen and calves, rudi, - - ° - —--§8,970 


Carried overy - 396, 507 


“te . oe e is dnseonpemeyeenatiianesstiaDNiandiaampapiibin aint 


*® Riforimente Della Sardegna Gemelli, 4to. vol. i. p. Ps | f + Lbid. p. 2. t Lid. p. 54+ 
§ Ibid. p. 5. | Lbid, p. 46. q Lbid. p. 350. aie te 
: , 
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I thall not quit the fubjeét of Italian governments without remarking, that fuch deferte 

as Sardinia, under a defpotic monarch, and Iftria under a defpotic ariftocracy, are to be 
claffed among political leffons. The tendency and refult of fuch cafes are fufficient tc 
fhew the principles of government: the leaders fhould fpeedily correct the negle& of 
fuch fyftems, “When people are well governed, things cannot be thus. The wifdom 
applicable to the prefent moment is to watch the colour and fpirit of the age; to coin. 
pound, and to yield, where yielding 1s rational. : 

Acapemiss.— There is an agrarian fociety at Turin, which has publifhed four vo: 
lumes of papers: a patriotic fociety at Milan, which has publifhed two volumes; neither 
of thefe focieties hath any land for trying experiments. At Bergamo, Brefcia, and 
Verona, there are alfo focieties without land. At Vicenza, the republic has given foun 
campi for the purpofe of experiments. At Padua, I viewed the experimental garden, 
of about a dozen acres, under the direction of Sig. Pietro Arduino; the expence o! 
which is alfo paid by the ftate. At Florence, a fimilar one, under the condud of Sig. 
Zucchino ; this was in good order. 

Venice.—Perhaps no country ever had a wifer plan of condu& than the Venetians, in 
appointing a gentleman fuppofed, from his writings, to be well fkilled in agriculture 
(Sig. Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inquiries into the ftate oi 
apriculture, its deficiencies, and practicable improvements ; and the idea was, that the 
academies of agriculture, in all the great towns of the republic, would have orders tc 
take fuch {teps to effect the improvements as would moft conduce to national profperity. 
The plan was admirable; all, however, depends on the execution; as far as the aca. 
demies are concerned, I fhould expeét it to fail, for none of them are eftablifhed upon 
principles that will allow us to fuppofe their members fkilled in practical hufbandry : 
and without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe be vifionary. 





Brought over, - 396,507 





Cows and cow-calves, rudi, - - ~ 166,468 
Goats, - - “- - = - 378,201 
He-goats, - - - - - 425597 
Sheep, - - - - - 708,250 
Rams and wethers *. - “ . - 143,502 

1,895,525 


The miferable ftate of this ifland will beft appear from calculating the number of acres. Templemar 
tells us, that it contains 6,600 fquare miles. England he makes 49,450; the real contents of which, it 
acres, are 46,915,933 3 Sardinia, in the fame ratio, contains 6,261,782 : the number of goats and fheep it 
the ifland is 1,332,550; there is, therefore, about one fheep or goat to every five acres. Without viewing 
the ifland, I will venture to pronounce that it would, without cultivation, fupport a fheep per acre ; abov 
fix millions ; and reckoning the fleeces at 38. 4d. each, the wool only would produce one million tterling 
a-year. It is faid, the King of Sardinia offered to fell the ifland to the Emprefs of Ruffia for a million fter. 
ling. The purchafer of it would have a noble eftate at twice that price, feeing the immenfe improvementi 
of which it 18 capable. The fee-fimple of moft of the eftates are to be earhated at a very ealy rate, a 
well as the fovereignty. The climate would admit of wool, as fine as the Spanith ; if it were made into ar 
immenfe fheep-walk, with culture only preporioned to their winter fupport, it would yield an exportabh 
produce of full two millions fterling annually. . 

Gemelli mentions the ifland being capable of producing as fine wool as Spain ; they rear them only fo: 
Supplying their tables with lamba and cheefe ; and to have {kins for drefling the people ; and no attentior 
whatever is paid to'the quality of the wool, which is good for nothing but to make the Sardinian ferges, 


Gemelli, tom. ii. p. 148. 
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It will not perhaps be improper to remark, under this head, that there is at Venice 
an inftitation appointed by the {tate, which, though not an academy, has much the fame 
object, but with more authority, called the Beni Incuiti. ‘Their origin was about 1556, 
and.in 1768 they,added the Deputati di Agricoltura. 1 was informed, that they had 
once great. power, and did much geod, but that now there lies an appeal from their 
tribunal to the council of forty, which is attended with a confiderable expence, and has 
done mifchief. 

Sect. II. Of Taxation. 


PrEDMONT.— Chentale.—The land-tax near the town is 6 livres, or 7 livres per gior- 
nata per annum, on fuch land as fells at 800 livres to 1000 livres; which may be called 
about one-fixth of the rent, fuppofing land to pay five per cent. The landlord, of 
courfe, pays his own capitation of 1 livre for himfelf, and every one in family ; and the 
tenant pays as much for his family, being more than feven years old. But what is 
abundantly worfe, he pays 25 /-a head for each cow, and 5o0/. for each ox. Salt isa 
monopoly: the ratio per head is eight pounds for every one in family, after five years 
old ; four pounds for each ox and cow; and one pound for each fheep and goat; and 
one pound more per cow for thofe that give milk: the price, 4/- the pound. | 

Turin.—No capitationin Turin. The entrées are 8 /. the brenta, fifty bottles of wine ; 
4 den. per pound meat. Salt,-4/ the pound. Hay, 1/. the rubbio, to the Hotel de 
Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entrées. The land-tax in common is 
4 livres the giornata. Salt, eight pounds each ox or cow, and four pounds each goat, 
fheep, or calf, at 4/-; and if they want more, the reft 2 the pound ; alfo eight pounds 
per head of the family. Capitation in the country, 1 livre per head, for all above 
feven years. | 





Lhe following is a correct Detail of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia, which in 1675 
amounted only to 7,000,000 livres. (306,250l.) | 











Livres. 

Cuftoms—excife and falt, 2 ° - - - 14,000,000 
Land-tax, which is between feven and eight per cent. - - - 6,000,000 
Since 1781, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax, - - - 500,000 
Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, - ° - 100,008 
Contribution of the Jews, —- - - - - - - - 155790 
Sale of demefne lands falling into the crown, - - - 800,000 
Fees in the courts of juftice, - - ° - - 110,000 
Salt in the provinces of Alexandria and Novara, - - - 65,460 
Enrollment of all public acts and contracts, - ° - - 270,100 
Poft-office, - - - - - - > 300,000 © 
Lotteries, royal powder works, glafs-houfes, mines, falines, &c. about 3,000,000 

Total, exclufive of the laft article, —s_— = - ° * 22,167,260 

. Sterling - £ 1,158,813 

Che following is another account : — Sale, - 31504,233 livres. 
| Tobacco, - = 254155797 | 
Dogana = 23771073 


“arried forward - 8,297,203 r 
4L2 Carne, 
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Intereft of the public debt, - i rr rr re 71.0: F Ya 
Army, ae -_ om me, rn. t 10,700,000. 
Ordnancey' ee emg B35 HORS 
Fortifications, royal houfes, and public buildings, + = * ¥5458,998 | 
-Houfhold, —- . eis : ee ve 2,500,000 
Colle€tion of the revenue, ° . | - ° 395725398 
_ King’s privy purle, - - 2 = : : 7 TT425 

. 245040,705 


Sterling, - ££ 1,202,035 


od 








If, as calculated, there are two thoufand eight hundred and eighty-two fquare French 
leagues in the King’s continental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10,920 livres pet 
league; and as the population is three millions, it is 8 livres 23/: per head.. Savoy 

roduces 2,432,137 livres; Piedmont, 11,444,578 livres; and the provinces acquired 
y the treaties of Worms and Vienna, 1,972,735 livres. 

MiLanese.—Milan.—One livre on the manufacture of each hat; duty of 73 /. per 
pound on the export of filk. There are entrées at the gates of Milan upon moft com. 
modities. Wine pays 42/. the dbrenta, of ninety-fix bocali, of twenty-eight ounces, 01 
fomething under a common bottle. Salt in the city is 12 /. the pound, and 113/. in 
the country. No perfon is obliged to take more than they think proper. 





Brought forward, «© 8,297,203. 


Carne, = : 1,240,230 
Carta bollata, ~ - 249.103 
Polveri, > ° 216,788 
Contravenztoni ~ 22.340. 
Gabella giaochi,, - ¥37,389 
Reggio ae del feminario, 388,487 
Gran cancellaria, - 1.25537 
Dritti infinuazione, ~ 44,6047" 
Regie potte, - - 394.214: 
Domaniahi, - - 442,884. 
Cafuali, ° ° .1,4.49,548. 





gee is : , 1319445370 
Sardinia, in 1783, produced 1,318,519 livres; the population 450,000 fouls.. | 
* Fhe debt amounts to 58,000,000 livres, originally at four, now at three and a half per cent., and th 


fund is abave par. ‘There are 17,000,000 of bank notes, which at firlt bore four per cent., then two,.an 
mow none. 


+ Guards,. ~ -- - - V.397 
Fifteen regiments of the line, ~ 17,784. 
Twelve regiments of militia, - - 79200 
Legion, - : ~ ~ 1,718. 

28,099. 
Invalide, e « « - Swi 
Sundries, - - ~ ” «Sa 4t 
I, = Tee 
Infantry, -“ . ~ . ww u- 31s640- 
Cavalry and dragoons, co. - 3,289 
| © 344929: 


Of which foreigners, OO ae 7,536. 
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+ \Mozzatd.—The land-tax throughout the: Milanefe is laid by a cadaftre, called here 
the’ cenfemento ; there was a map and an: aClual furvey of every man’s property:taketv 
parochially, and a copy of the map left with the community of every parifh. | It was: 
finifhed in 1760,.after forty years labour, under the Emprefs Maria ‘herefa. ‘The 
lands were all valued, and the tax laid at 26 deniersi; 1 J: © deniers per ecu, of the fee: 
fimple. There is at Milan itfelf, as well as in the accounts of travellers, {trange contra. 
diétions and errors about this tax ; as foon as] arrived I was told, even-by very fenfible 
men, that it amounted to full fifty per cent. of the produce. Monf. de la Lande, in: 
his Voyage en Italie, tom.i. p. 291, fecond edition, fays, that it is one-third of the re- 
venue, or half the produit ner; this is the confufion of the economiffes, with that jargon 
which feems to have enveloped the plaineft objects in a mift; for one-third of the re« 
venue is not hatf the produit net. Monf. Roland de la Platerie afferts, that it exceeds 
the half of the revenu nct; but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The inftruétion of 
the commiffaries originally, who valued the country, was to eftimate it below the truth ;. 
of which thefe gentlemen feem to have known nothing. Nor do they take into their 
confideration the improvements which have been made in near thirty years; for the 
eenfimento remains as it was, no alteration having been made in the valuation ;° when 
they talk therefore of fifty per cent., or a third, or any other proportion, they muft of 
neceflity be incorret, for nd one knows the value of the whole dutchy at prefent; nor 
cati tell whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to 
the income. When I found the fubject involved in fuch confufion by preceding tra- 
vellers, I faw clearly that the way to come at truth was to enquire in the country, and: 
not depend on the general affertions fo common in great-cities. At this place (Moz- 
zata), therefore, J analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear comprehenfion of the value,. 
rent, produce, and tax of one hundred pertiche, was enabled to acquire a fair notion. 
of the fubjeét. Under the chapter of arable products, 1 have ftated that one hundred: 
pertiche yield a grofs produce, in corn, wine, and filk, of 1836 livres; of which the 
proprietor receives for his fhare 785 livres. ‘This land would fell for 128+ livres per 
pertica; or 12,833 livres for the huudred. Now this hundred pertiche, of fuch a rent’ 
and value, pays cenfimento 151 f- per pertica, or 77 livres. This tax is paid by the far-. 
mer in the above-mentioned divifion; but if there were no tax, the landlord would re« 
ceive fo much more as his portion; add therefore the tax, 77 livres, to his receipt, - 
785 livres, and you have 862 livres for the fum which pays 77 livres; whichis 83°+,. 
or 8]. 18s. per cent., or 1s. gd. in the pound. So utterly ‘miftaken are the people of 
Milan, and the French travellers, when they talk of fifty per cent., and one-third, and 
one-half, the produit net and revenu net! And it is farther to be confidered, that only 
half this payment of 77 livres goes to the fovereign; for half is retained by thé commu- 
nities for roads, bridges, and other parochial charges ; and in fome cafes, the partial 
fupport of curées is included. When: this happens, the payment of 1s. od. in the pound 
is in lieu of our land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate; three articles, which in England amount 
to 8s. or 10s. in the pound. But though the burthen is nothing, compared with thole 
which crufh usin England, yet 1s. gd. is too heavy a land-tax ; it is throwing too great 
aburthen upon the landed property, and leffening too much the profit which fhould 
arife from invefling capitals.in it; for it muft be remarked, that this proportion is that 
of the improvements included; this 1s. gd. might probably, twenty-five years ago, be 
38. or 38. 6d.: it is improvements which have lowered it to 1s. gd, at fhe prefent mo- 
ment ; thofe filent and gradual improvements, which take place from what may be 
termed external caufes, from the growing profperity, and rife of prices in Europe in. 
general, Were 8i per cent. to be laid. on new inveltments, not one livre would be in- 
vefted. Lands belonging to ecclefiaftics and hofpitals are exempted. : 


c 
* 
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It muft be fuffciently apparent, that this cen/imento muft vary in every parifh in the 
dukedom ; it varies proportionably to the variation in the accuracy of, the original va- 
luatidn, and to the improvements that have been made, and to many other circum. 
ftlances. As it is at prefent, the land-owners are well fatished, for the tax, though too 
heavy, is certainly not enormous; and it gives an accuracy and fecurity to property 
that ts.of no flight value, as all mutations are made in reference to the parochial map 
of the cenfimento. They very properly confider any alteration in it as a certain ftep to 
the ruin of the Milanefe. It has been reported that the Emperor has entertained 
thoughts of having a new valuation; but the confufion and mifchief that would flow 
from fuch a fcheme might go much farther than the court could imagine, and might 
be attended with unforefeen confequences. In thefe opinions they are certainly right ; 
for of all the curfes that a country can experience, a variable land-tax is perhaps the 
heaviett. | 

Befide the dire land-tax of the cen/imento there is a capitation that is included in the 
roll, like the cuftom in England, of putting feveral taxes into one duplicate or affcflment. 
On fifteen thoufand one hundred and feventy-three pertiche of land, at Mozzata, there 
are three hundred and eighty-two heads payable, and one thoufand three hundred 
fouls. It may be calculated, that one hundred pertiche pay the capitation of three per- 
fons, or 22} livres. : : 

Codogno.—The watered dairy lands, taken in- general, fell here at 300 livres the 
pertica ; and lcts, ne? rent, at 10 livres, the tenant paying all the taxes. The account 
is thus : 





Rent to landlord, - - - ss 10 livres of. 

Water-tax for diftribution, - - - I O 

Cenfimento to the prince and the community, - - 2 5 
13 5 


The 1 livre we muft throw out, being local, and then 12 livres 5 /- pays 2 livres 5 /, 
which is 18.,°,°, per cent., or 3s. 8d. in the pound ; this is therefore doubly higher than 
in the poor country of Mozzata; one would fuppofe beforehand that the cafe would be 
fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modern; probably there are no other 
but fuch as are common to the whole dutchy, and which arife from the general profpe- 
rity of Europe, rather than from any local efforts in this diftrict ; but in much poorer 
countries, the improvement of waite fpots, and a hufbandry gradually better, are more 
likely to have this effet; the faét, however, is fo; there was no fuch difference as this, 
when the cenfimento was laid, which fufficiently proves that the hufbandry of the poor 
diftricts has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the rich ones, which 
once well watered admitted of little more. We may remark, that even here the ac- 
counts which Melflrs. de la Lande and Roland de la Platerie have given, are grofs exage 

erations. 
: Treviglio.—Upon four hundred pertiche of land and fix houfes, the cenfimento amounts 
to 430 livres. Rent, 7, 9, and 12 livres the pertica, average 8 livres, or 3440 livres, 
about 12 per cent. or 2s. 4d. in the pound. 

Upon the lanxd-tax in general in the Milanefe, I fhould obferve, before I quit that 
country, that in 1765 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan contained fourteen 

Bilancio della Stato di Milano prefentato a 8. E. Conte di Firmian, 12m0. ae 
millions 
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millions of pertiche, and that lakes, roads, &c. deducted, there remained eleven millions 

three hundred and fixty-feven thoufand, two hundred and eighty feven, of which, five. 
millions ninety-eight thoufand feven hundred and fifty-eight were arable. It has been: 
further ftated *, that the cenfimento of the Dutchy, raifed, ' 
| te | liv. J. dene 
For the Emperor, - - - 5,106,004 Ir g 
Suppofe as much more for the communities, -  §,106,004 11 9 


Ottesie eRe ERD 





10,212,009 3 6 


Eleven millions of pertiche, paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foldi per 
pertica T. 
In the Epilogo della Scrittura Cenfuaria della Lombardia Auftriaca, MS. fent by Count 
Wilizek, prime minifter of the Milanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at London, the 
general valuation of the territory, in the cen/imento, is thus ftated : | 


Milano, 40,139,042 /cudi 
Mantova, 14,487,423 
Pavia, 6,173,740 
Cremona, 15,112,042 
Lodi, 11,014,562 
Como, 25153,626 





Value of the fee fimple, - 89,081,337 





If therefore the tax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more than 2 
per cent. on the above capital. | 
STATE OF VENICE.—Brefcia.—The land-tax amounts to 14 livre per jugero, about 
7d. the Englifh acre; but there is a tax on all products, viz. wheat and rye pays the 
foma or facco, equal to two fara of Venice, or eighty-eight pounds; 114 /oldi equal to 
18 foldi correnti; this tax (/enza portata in Villa) is about sd. Englifh the bufhel. Mil- 
Jet, maize, &c. pays 12 /foldi the facco, of or about 34d. the Englifh bufhel. Hay, the 
carro of one hundred peze, pays 12 /. 34 den. or about 6d. a ton Englith. | 
Verona.— Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry; 
furnifhing it at a lower price than the common one. ‘The land.tax here, 24 /- for each 
campo, or about 10d. the Enghfh acre; befides which, there are entrées ‘dazio) for mu- 
nicipal charges on all products, amounting to about 2 per cent. of the value; alfo others 
papable to the State. Hay pays 24 f° the carro: the fack of wheat, 10 f: of maize, 
13 f. ‘There is a moft mifchievous tax on cattle; a pair of oxen pays half a zecchin per 
annum ; cows fomething lefs; and fheep alfo pay a certain tax per head. | 
Vicenza.—Salt is 6f the pound; flefh, 3/. entrée (dazio:) a fack of wheat, 4} /-: 
of flour, of one hundred and eighty pounds, 3 livres 2/.: and every thing that comes 


* Delle Opere del Conte Carli, tom. i. p. 232. : ae 
; + Upon the taxes of the Milanele, it fhould in general be noted, that every father with twelve children: 
living, or cleven living and his wife with child of a twelfth, is exempted trom all perfonal taxes ; and upon 
eall others favoured 45 per cent. that is to fay, on all royal, provincial, and municipal impolts. Delle Opere 
de S. Conte Carli, 8vo. tom. i. Pp. 254. 7 -_ 
| Bin oh 5 in 
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in pays. Land-tax, a livres the campo’: and a poll-tax of two divres.a heads.onall.above | 
feven years olds. -_ ee ee 

Padua. —The land-tax, 20/. the campo; and 10 /. or 13,f. for the expences: on ri- 
vers ; but this tax uncertain. e Be ar : Saat : 

Venice. —No tax on cattle in the Polefine. ‘The land-tax on allethe Terra Firma ; 
arable, 2 livres the campo: meadow, 1 livre 10 /.; woods, 10 f/f. The fale of meat in 
the city isa monopoly, no other perfons but thofe appointed being allowed to fell. > .En- 

tré¢s are paid on every thing that comes in; on wineit isheavy. ‘lobacco isa monopoly, 
at a heavy price, referved by the State throughout all the Venetian territory, producing 
so,000 ducats a month, and guarded by the fame infamous feverities, that are found in 
other defpotic countries. Salt the fame. IJnheritances, except from a father, pay 5 per 
cent. on the capital ; a woman pays this cruel impofition, even upon her receipt from a 
father, or ahufband. Infamous tyranny! The city of Venice pays about one-fixth of 
the whole revenue. . 

EccursiasticaL STatTe.—Bologna.—Taxation at Bologna is one of the moft re- 
markable circumftances I metin Italy. Ihad often read, and had been generally given 
to underftand, that the government of the church was the worft to be found in Italy ; 
what it may be in the Roman State I know not, but in the Bolognefe it is amongft the 
lighteft to be found in Europe. There are four objects of taxation: —-1. The Pope. 
a. The municipal government of the city. 3. The {chools in the univerfity. 4. ‘The 

banks, &c. of the rivers, again{ft inundations. Of all thefe, there is fome reafon to be. 
lieve that the Pope receives the leaft fhare. The common land-tax is only 2 baiocchi 
the tornatura ; this is about 2d. the Englifh acre. Lands fubject to inundations, pay 5 
baiocchi more. Among the impofts levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong 
to his Holinefs. Salt, fifh, meat, cocoons (for there is a {mall duty upon them,) and 
grinding corn, thefe are municipal; and among the heavielt articles of the cities ex- 
pence, Is the intereft of about a million fterling of debt. In general, the revenue of the 
dogana, or cuftom-houfe, is applied towards fupporting the lectures in the public {chools, 
and the botanical garden. ‘There is a light capitation, which 1s paid in the country, as 
well asin thecity. Upon the whole the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo incon- 
fiderable, that the weight is felt by nobody, and was efteemed to be exceedingly light by - 
every perfon I converfed with. 

Tuscany.—Florence.—H.very circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of 
the moft enlightened Prince in Europe, mult neceflarily be interefting. If the reader is 
at all converfant with the works of the aconomiftes, with which France was fo deluged 
fome years ago, he will know, that when they were refuted in argument, upon the theory 
_of a univerfal land-tax to abforb all others, they appealed to practice, and cited the ex- 
_ample of Tufcany, in which dominion their plan was executed. I was eager to know 
the refult; the detail I fhall give, imperfect as it is, will fhew on what fort of foundations 
thofe gentlemen built, when they quitted the fields of fpeculation and idea. I was not 
idle in making inquiries; but the Grand Duke has made fo many changes, no year 
pafling without fome, and all of them wife and benevolent, that to attain an accurate | 
ae is not fo eafy a bufinefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think. The fol- 
lowing particulars I offer, as little more than hints to inftigate other travellers, whofe 
longer refidence gives them better opportunities, to examine a fubje€t of fo much im- 
portance to the bottom. ‘ nm 4 ah ys 

The. eftimation on which the prefent Jand-tax is colleGted is fo old as 13943 of courfe 
it-can bear no proportion with the value or with the produce of the land; whatever im- 
provements are made, the tax remains the fame; much of it has been bought off in,’ 

a . payments 
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payments made by proprietors, who have paid at different periods cer'din fums, : to be 
exempted for ever trom this tax; .a fingular cireumttance, and which marks no incon- 
fidetable degree of confidence in the government. ‘i'hat part of this tax which is paid 
to the communitics for roads, &c. is not thus redeemable; and, without any breach of 
faith, the tax has received additions; it amounts to more than one-tenth of the net rent. 
A capitation from 1 livre to 4 livres per head (the livre is 84d. Englifh). Every body 
pays this tax in the country, except children under three years of age; and all towns, 
except Florence, Pifa, Siena, and Leghorn, which are‘exempted, becaufe they pay 
entrées. Nothing is paid on cattle. Butchers in the country pay a tax of 1 /. per pound 
(fomething under jd. per pound Englifh); in a diftri@ of feven miles long by four or 
five broad, the butcher pays seo /cudi per annum to the prince; as this tax implies a 
monopoly, it is fo far a mifchievous one; and even a countryman cannot kill his own hog 
without paying 5 livres or 6 livres if fold. Bakers pay none. Cuftoms on imports, 
and fome on exports, are paid at all the ports and frontiers; and tne entrées at the 
above-mentioned towns are on molt kinds of merchandize and objects of confumption. 
Houtes pay a dixme on their rents. Stamped paper is neceflary for many tranfactions. 
The transfer of land and houfes, by fale or collateral fucceflion, pays 7 per cent. and le- 
gacies of money and marriage portions the fame—a very heavy and impolitic tax. There 
is a gabelle upon falt, which however the Grand Duke funk fix months ago from 4 to 
2 eras; he et the fame time made Empoly the only emporium, but as that occafioned 
much expence of carriage, he augmented the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felling 
it to the poor only at 2 gras; the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carriage. — 
Tobacco was alfo a revenue, and with falt, paid 1 livre per head on all the population of 
the Dutchy, or one million. The extrecs above-mentioned are not inconfiderable; a 
calf pays 6 livres; a hog, 5 livres per one hundred pounds; grain nothing; flour, 10 
foldi (there are 20 foldi in 1 livre); beans, 2 /; a load of hay, of three thoufand pounds, 
4 livres; of ftraw, under two thoufand pounds, 2 livres. Moufes are alfo fubjeéted to 
an annual tax; Florence pays 22,000 /cudi a-year to it : it may be fuppofed to be levied 
pretty ftrictly, as the Grand Duke ordered all his palaces, the iamous gallery, &c. to be 
valued, and he pays for them to the communities. What a wife and refined policy ; and 
how contrary to the exemptions known in England! When the capitation was increafed 
in France, in a bad period, Louis XIV. ordered the Dauphin himfelf, and all the princes 
of the blood to be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim exemptions. Lotteries, 
to my great furprife, I found eftablifhed here. ‘Vhe domains of the fovereign were con- 
fiderable. It was always a part of the policy of Leopold, to fell all the farms that could 
he difpofed of advantageoufly ; he fold many ; but there are yet many not difpofed of. 
I found it a queftion at Florence, whether this were good policy or not? A gentleman 
_of confiderable ability contended againft thefe fales, judging the pofleffion of land to be 
a good mode of raifing a public revenue. ‘The opinion | think dl founded 3 if it be car- 
ried to any extent (and if capable of being fo, there is an end of the queftion), the Jofs 
by fuch pofleffions muft be great: every eftate is ill managed, and unprofitably, and 
uiually badly cultivated, in proportion to the extent. — And when this evil extends to fuch 
immenfe poffeflions, as are neceflary to conftitute a public revenue, the inquiry is de- 
cided ina moment ; and it muft on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more ex- 
penhive mode of fupporting the fovereign. 7 
From the preceding catalogue of taxes, which isvery far from being complete, it may ¢a- 
‘fily be concluded, that Monf. dela Lande was not perfectly accurate in faying, “Le projet du 
pouvernement eff de réduire toutes les taxes dans la Tofcane @ un impét unique, qui fe per- 
cevra fur le produit net des terres.’ ‘This is the old affertion of the wcanomiftce: but if 
VOL 1V. ° 4M it 
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it be the project of government, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch 
a fyftem; for there is hardly a tax to be met with in Europe, which is not to be found 
in Tufcany. I was told, however, that the Grand Duke‘had formed an opinion, ‘thaf 
fuch a {cheme.would be beneficial if executed; but from his conduét, after a reign o 
twenty years, it is evident that his good fenfe convinced him that fuclta plan, whether 
good or bad in theory, is abfolutely impracticable. He may have made it a fubje& of 
converfation ; but he was abundantly too prudent to venture on fo dangerous, and what 
would prove fo mifchievous an experiment. : 2% 
_ The Grand Duke gave to all the communities, the power of taxation for roads, bridges, 
public fchools, reparations of public buildings, falaries of {chool-mafters, &c. Among 
the long lift of taxes, however, there are no excifes on manufactures, fuch as leather, 
paper, &c. ~ , 

‘Vhe whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be eftimated at one mfllion of /cudi, 
(ss. 8d. each,) paid by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufana fquare miles of 
territory, or 283,3331.: this is the received opinion at Florence; but there are reafons 
for believing it under the truth, and that, if every kind of revenue whatever were fairly 
brought to account, it would amount to 400,00cl. a year. At this fum the Tufcans 
muft be confidered amongft the lighteft taxed people in Europe; for they pay but 8s. 
ahead. ‘The people of England pay fix times as much. 

Mopena.— The common calculation in the Modenefe is, that all taxes whatever equal 
one-fifth of the grofs produce of the land; as the duties are various, fuch calculations 
muft neceflarily be liable to a good deal of error. In the cenfimento or cadaftre of the 
Dutthy, eftates are valued at the half of their real worth, and the tax is laid at 1 per 
cent. annual payment of their fee fimple; this amounts to 6s. in the pound land-tax ; 
but it may be fuppofed that the real payment does not amount to any thing fo enormous 
as this. It appears by the cenfimento, that in the plain there are fixty-feven thoufand 
three hundred and feventy-eight pieces of land, and feven hundred and thirty-eight 
“thoufand eight hundred and nine djolca. ‘Vhe total revenue of Modena at prefent 
amounts to 300,000 zecchini, (142,0C0l.) 200,c0o of which go to the Duke’s trea- 
fure, and 100,000 for rivers, roads, bridges, communities, &c. Among the taxes, 
many are heavy, and complained of; befide the land-tax above-mentioned, the general 
farms amount to 55,000 zecchini: all corn muft be ground at the Duke’s mills, and 3 
pauls paid for each fack of three hundred pounds, of twelve ounces. ‘There is a gabelle 
on falt; it fells white at 22 do/. the pound; black 8 de/. Snuff is 1 pau/ the pound. 
They have ftamped paper for many tranfactions. Every horfe pays 20 do/.; each ox, 
10 bol, Sheep and hogs, 4 do/.; and if any perfon be abfent from the ftate for the term 
of a year, he pays an abfentee tax. Entrées are paid by every thing that comes into the 
city ; a load of wood, 20 dol.; a fack of wheat, 3 bo/.; a load of hay, 20 bol.; of fag- 
gots, 20 bol. All meat, 4 dol. the pound. Wine, 14 livres the mealure, of twelve poids, 
each twenty-five pounds, of twelve ounces. Coffee, 3 pau/ per pound, The fale, &c. 
of land, pays § per cent. <a | an 

Parma.—The revenues of this dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is s0/..the die/ca (about od. an acre). The peafants pay a capitation; this 
varies‘ if they are enrolled or not as foldiers. A man pays 18 livres (each 24d.) per 
annum, if not a foldier, but 34 livres or 4 livres if enrolled. A woman, not the wife: 
of a foldier, rgelivres. Thefe foldiers, or rather militia-men, pay alfo 24 /. a month, as 
an exemption from fervice. He is enrolled for twenty-five years, after which he has 
the fame advantage. He pays alfo but half for his falt, 6 /, only the pound ; others.14/ 
A metaver. who is a foldier. pavs all forts of taxes, about 6olivres, ws 
| | BOT. 
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Sect. I].—-Of Tithe and Church Lands. 


PicpMonT.—Throughout this principality tithe is an object of noaccount. I made 
inquiries concerning it every where: the greateft part of the lands pay none; and upon. 
the reft it is fo light, as not to amount to more than from a twentieth to a fiftieth of the 
produce *. | : | rr ane 

Mivanese.—tIn the country from Milan to Pavia, no tithe of any kind, but the 
curées are fupported by foundations. In the village where I made inquiries into the 
dairy management,—the curce has 21 /fara of rice, 12 ftara of rye, 4 ftara of wheat; 
three hundred pounds of the belt hay trom one large farm; and he has fome other little. 
ftipends in nature ; the amount {mall, and never paid asa tithe. | | 

At Mozzata, the tithes, as every where elfe, are fo low as to be no object; grain pays, | 
but not on all land ; it 1s confined to the lands antiently in culture f, for even the ancefe 
tors of thefe people were much too wife, tu allow the church to tax them in fuch a fpirit, 
as to take tithes of new improvements. Never did fuch a meafure enter their heads or 
hearts! The titheable lands are {mall diftri¢ts ; are near to the villages that have been in 
cultivation many centuries ; and in {ome of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of corn; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations in this refpect are many; but 
but on whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually from one-feventeenth 
to one-twentieth ; and of fuch as are levied, the whole does not belong to the curée, not. 
more perhaps than one-fourth ; one-half to the canons of fome diftant church, to which 
the whole probably once belonged ; and one-fourth fold off to fome lay-lord, with a fti- 
pulation to repair the church. ‘The variations are fo great, that no general rule hclds ;. 
but they are every where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. ie 

The church lands feized by the late Emperor in the Milanefe, were of immenfe value. 
From Pavia to Plaifance, all wasin the hands of the monks; and the Count de Belgiofo. 
has hired thirty-fix dairy farms of the Emperor, by which he makes a profit of 50,000 
livres a year. ‘lhe revenue that was feized, in the city of Milan only, amounted to 
above 5,000,000 livres; and they fay in that city, that in the whole Aultrian monarchy, 
it amounted to 20,000,000 florins. L uheee 

At Codogno, and through moit of the Lodizan, tithe is fo very inconfiderable, that. 
it is not worth mentioning ; the expretflion of the gentlemen who weré my informants,’ 

State oF Venicx.—In the diltrict of Verona, mulberries pay no tithe; wheat one! 
twelfth in fome places, in others lefs; maize, millet, &c. from one-fifteenth to. one 
thirtieth ; but if for forage only, they pay none, no more than vetches, chick-peafe,, 
millet, &c. as it appears by a late memoir printed at Venice {. Meadows pay a light 
tithe, becaufe they are taxed to find hay for the cavalry at an under price. In the dif- 
triét of Vicenza, tithe varies from the one-tenth to the forty-firft. About Padua, wheat 
alone pays the tenth: vines a trifle, at the will of the farmer: mulberries, fheep, and, 


cows, nothing. | | 
EccrestasticaL StTaTe.—Bologna.—Tithes are fo low throughout all the Bolog- 


nefe, that I could get no fatisfactory account of the very {mall payments that’are yet 


_* Tithe in Sardinia is heavy. They pay one.tenth of the cora, and one-ninth of that one tenth for 
threfhing, and one-fifth of the one-tenth for carriage.—Rifiorimente della Sardegna, tom. i. p. 14% 
_ + A'remarkable paffage in Giulini deferves noting here ; under the year 1147, he gives finalementl fi pros 
hibifce a ciafcheduno effigere le decima dai terreni di nuovg coltivati, tom. ¥. p. 459. — Sree a 

 -Raccolto di Memorie Delle Pubbliche Accademie, 8vo..1789, tom. 1. p. 197+: 
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the Ferrarefe they are high. : a 

Tuscany.—In many of the countries of Europe, the feizure of eftates and effects of 
the jefuits was a rapacious aét, to the profit of the Prince or State; in Tulcany it was 
converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefe revenues for 
forming a fund called the “ Ecclefiaftical Patrimony,” under the management of a new 
tribunal, that fhould enable him gradually to abolifh tithes. This great reform, equally 
beneficial to every clafs of the people, has been in execution for many years: as fa{t as 
the prefent incumbents of the livings die, tithes are abolifhed for ever; their fucceffors 
enter into poffeffion of moderate falaries, payable out of thofe funds, or raifed by an 
addition to the land-tax ; and thus an impo!t, of all others the molt mifchievous, is 
fpeedily extinguifhing, and the agriculture of Tufcany improving in confequence ; pro- 
portionably to fuch extin@tion of its former burthens. Many monalteries have been alfo 
fupprefled, and their revenues applied, in fome cafes, to the fame ufe; but this has 
not been attended with cffects equally good: the lands are not equally well cultivated ; 
nor do they yield the fame revenue as formerly; for the farms of the monks were in 
the beft order, adininiitered by themfelves, and every thing carefully attended to. This 
was not the cafe, however, with convents of women, who being obliged to employ de- 
puties, their eftates were not equally well managed. 

A propofition was lately made by the court to fell all the glebes belonging to the liv- 
ings, and to add to the falarics of the curées in eu of them; but ata public meeting of the 
Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a cwré in the neighbourhood of Florence, a practi- 
cal farmer, and author of fome excellent treatifes on the art, made a fpeech fo pointedly 
again{t the fcheme, fraught with fo much good fenfe, and delivered with fo much elo- 
quence, that the plan was immediately dropped, and refumed no more; _ this was equally 
to the honour of Paol-ttiand of Leopold. When good fenfe is on the throne, fubjects 
need not fear to fpeak it. : 

The lightnefs of the old tithes may be eftimated by the payment which forty farms at 
Villamagna yield to the fame Sig. Paoletti, the curé, which is 40 fcudi (each 5s. 8d.), and 
this is only for his life, to his fucceffor nothing in this kind will be paid. Having men- 
tioned Sig. Paoletti, and much to his honour, I muft give another anecdote of him, not 
lefs to his credit ; after his Sunday’s fermon, it has long been his practice to offer to his 
audience fome inftructions in agriculture, which they are at liberty to liften to or abfent 
themfelves, as they pleafe. ior this pracuce, which deferved every commendation, his 
archbifhop reproved him. He replied, that he neglected no duty by offering fuch in- 
ftruction, and his congregation could not fuffer, but might profit, and innocently too, by 
what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited praife as the great Leo- 
pold, can well afford to hear of his faults; firft, why did he not reprove this prelate for his 
conduct, and by fo doing encourage an attention to agriculture in the clergy ? Secondly, 
why did he not reward a good farmer, and worthy prieft, and excellent writer, with 
fomething better than this little rectory? Talents and merit in an inferior fituation, 
which might be better exerted, are a reproach, not to the poffeflor, but to the prince. 

The Grand Duke took the adminiftration of the lands belonging to hofpitals and the 
poor, into his own hands alfo; but the effect of this has not, in the opinion of fome per- 
fons, been equally beneficial; the poor remain as they were, but the revenue gone; this, 
in the diocefe of Florence only, amounted, it is faid, to three or four millions of /eudi: 
if this be true, the mifchief attending fuch revenucs muft be enormous; and taking them 
away, provided the readly u/eful holpitals be fupported, which is the cafe, muft be bene- 
ficial. ‘Too many and great eftablifhments of this nature nurfe up idleriefs, and create, 

q . by 
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by dependency and expectation, the evils they are defigned to cure. Poverty always 
abounds in proportion to fuch funds; fo that if the fund were doubled, the mifery it is 
meant to prevent would be doubled alfo. No poor in the world are found at their eafe 
by means of hofpitals and gratuitous charities; it is an indultry fo fteady and regular as 
to preclude all other dependence, that can alone place them in fuch a fituation, as I have 
endeavoured to fhew in my remarks on France. | 

The patrimony of almoit all the parithes in Tufcany, confifts in lands afigned them : 
the rector is adminiftrator and guardian of them; and both by law and his oath on in- 
dudtion, he is ftrictly obliged to: maintain and fupport them, and alfo to manure them, 
and to increafe the produce *. | ; | 

Dutcuy or Moprna.—No tithe here; a voluntary gift only to the /ub-curé The 
ecclefiaftical lands have been largely feized here, as well as every where elle in Italy ; but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to aflift them in the expence of the municipal ad- 
miniftration. 

‘Dutrcuy or Parma.—wNo real tithe ; the payments in lieu very {mall, and not pro- 
portioned to the crop; a farm pays a ftajo of wheat (about eighty-eight pounds Eng- 
lifh), two parcels of raifins, and twenty faggots, between the two curées. 

Upon this det:il of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &c. one obfervation {trongly im- 
preffes itfelf, tha: the patrimony of the church is, under every government in Italy, con- 
fidered as the p. operty of the State, and feized or afigned accordingly. It highly merits. 
attention, that in the free countries of Holland and Switzerland, (exempt at leaft from 
the defpotifm of a fingle perfon,) the fame principal has been adopted ; with what reafon 
therefore can the firft National Affembly of France be reproached as guilty of a fingular 
outrage, for doing that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only ex- 
cepted ) had done before them ; and which may poffibly, in a better mode, be followed in 
every country in Europe? ‘They have in Italy rid themfelves of tithes, though not half, 
perhaps not upon an average a third of the burthen they amount to in }ungland, where 
their levy has been carried toa much greater height. If the legiflature of that kingdom 
would give a due encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with 
wifdom. | All I converfed with in Italy on the fubject of tithes, exprefled amazement 
at the tithes we are fubject to, and fcarcely believed that there was a people left in 
Europe who paid fo much, obferviny that nothing like it was to be found even in Spain 
itfelf. | 
| Sect. 1V.—Of Mantfaétures and Commerce. 

PrepMontT.— Two-thirds of the rice raifed is exported: I met carts loaded with filk 
and rice on the great road to France; and demanding afterwards concerning this trade, 


1 was informed that the coft of carriage was 30/. per rubbio, to Lyons or Geneva, and 
3 livresto Paris. ‘lhe following are the principal exports : | 


Livres. 
Unwrought filk, —— ome 17,000,000 
Damafk, &c. — — — . §00,C0d 
Rice, — ~ — 395'0,000 
Hemp, = = _— 1,500,090 
Cattle, —e neeeee — 2,000,000 
2.435C0,000 


Paoletti Penfers fopra ? Agricoijtura, va, Firenze, 1789. p. 50. 2d edit. M3 
Oil 
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‘* Oil and wine from Nice, walnut-oil, cobalt, lead, and coppervore, add fométhing. ' 
France commonly takes 10,000,070 livresin filk, and England 5,000,000 livres of the 
fineft fort. “The balance of trade is generally fuppofed. ‘to be about 500,000 livres. 
againft Piedmont; but all fuppofitions of this fort are very conjectural; fuch a country 
could not long continue to pay fuch a balance, and confequently there cannot be any 
fuch. By another account, wheat exported is 200,000 facks at 5 eymena ; 5000 facks 
of rice, at 3 eymena ; hemp, 5000 quintals; and 10,000 head of oxen. | 

-Turin.—The Englifh woollen manufacturers having fworn at the bar of the Houfe of 
Lords, that the Frerich camblets made of Englifh wool, ‘rivalled the Englith camblets in 
the Italian markets, and even underfold them,.I had previoufly determined to make in- 
quiries into the truth of this affertion. 1 was at Turin introduced to Sig. Vinatier, a con- 
fiderable fhopkeeper, who fold both. -His account of the French and Englifh camblets 
was this; that the Englifh are much better executed, better wrought, and more beauti- 
ful, but that the French are ftrongeft. I defired to know which were the cheapett. 
The Englifh he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter of calculation, but he fup- 
pofed the confumers thought the Englifh cheapeft, as where he fold one French, he fold 
at leaft twenty five Englifh. He fhewed me various pieces of both, and faid, that the 
above circumftances were applicable both to ftuffs mixed of wool and filk, and alio thofe 
of woolonly. lafked him then concerning cloths: he faid, the Englith ordinary cloths 
were much better than the French, but that the French fine cloths were better than the 
Englith. Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant, as 
he is called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham in 1786 and 
1789, and that he found a fenfible diminution of price; and that the prices of Englifh 
hardware have fallen for fome years paft; and that, for thefe laft three or four years, the 
trade in them to Italy has increafed confiderably. He has not only bought, but ex- 
amined with care, the fine works in fteel at Paris, but they are not equal to the Englifh; 
that the French have not the art of hardening their fteel, or, if hardened, of not working 
it; for the Englifh goods are much harder and better polifhed, confequently are not 
equally fubjec& to rut, | 

Mit anese.—lIn the fifteenth century, the trade of this country was confiderable. In 
1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians: 





Ducats. 

Milan, - oo - g00,0Co 
Monza, - - - — § 2,000 
Como, - - - 104,000 
Aleflandria, - - oo 52,000 
Tortona and Novara, - - - 104,000 
Pavia, ~ | ° - 104,000 ‘ 
Cremona, ° ° = 104,000 
Bergamo, - . , - 78,000 
Parma,  - : 104,400 
Piacenza, ° - - 52,000 

15545400 


And 
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And they fent to Ventce, at the fame time, cloths to the following amount: 











cause S a aa © Clothe. — Ducats. 
_ Aleffandria, Tortona, and Novara, at 15 ducats, 6,000 —- 90,000 
Pavia, at 15 ducats, 2 = * 3,900 = 45,000 
Milan, at 35 ditto, o - 4,000 =—= 120,000 
Como, at 15 ditto, | ° - #2,000 = 180,c00 
Monza, at 1§ ditto, ~ - 6,000 —= 90,000 
Brefcia, at 15 ditto, - : - 5,000 —= 75,0c0 
‘Bergamo, at 7 ditto, : - 10,000 —= 70,000 
Cremona, at 40} ditto, . - 40,000 — 170,000 
Parma, at 15 ditto, - - - 4,000 == 60,000 
eae 
90,000 900,000 
Duties and warehoufes, - = 200,000 
_ Canvas, - . - - 100,000: 
And at the fame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually :; 
Cotton raw, 5000 miliari, - - 250,000 ducats. 
Cotton fpun, : . . 30,000 
Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miltari, - 120,000 
* French wool, - - “ 120,000 
Gold and filk fabrics, - - 250,000 
Pepper, ° - . 300,000 
Soap, - - - 250,000 
Cinnamon, - . - 64,000 
Ginger, - - - 80,000 ° 
. Slaves, - - - 30,000 
Sugar, - - - 95,000 0. 
Materials for embroidery, - - 30,000. 
Dying woods, - - - 120,000 
Indigo, &c. - - 50,000 * 


The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 livres ; nineteen-twentieths of which, at 
leaft, are exported. | 

Count Verri, in his Storia di Milano, mentions that the Milanefe, only fixty miles by 
fifty, feeds 1,130,000 inhabitants ; and exports to the amount of 1,350,000 zecchini tT; 
viz. filk, 1,000,000 ; cheefe and flax, more than 200,000; corn, 150,000. (the zec- 
chiri being gs. 6d. the fum of 1,350,000 equals 641,2001.) But this ischanged much; 
for the export of cheefe alone is calculated now at 9,200,000 livres, which is above: 
306,000. fterling. | | 

Bergamo.—The woolen manufacture at this place is of great antiquity, and it is yet 
confiderable. Its trade in filk is great ; they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, Ghiara 
_d’Adda, and in general the confines of the Milanefe; this has given their filk trade a 
greater reputation than it deferves, for their commerce is more extenfive than their 
product. They have been known to export filk to the amount of near 300,000l.. fter- 
ling a year. Here alfo is a fabric of iron and fteel, of fome confideration,in Italy ; but 
none of thefe objects are in a ftile to be interefting to thofe who have been at all conver» 


A 


rinlins, wol. x"? *“~ + Perri, tom. i. p. 236, 


fant 
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fant with the fabrics of England. If however the manufactures of Bergamo are:come 
pared with thofe of the Milanefe, they will be found confiderable. | 

| Brefcia.—This is a very .bufy place; the city and the vicinity for fome miles abound 
with many fabrics, particularly of fire-arms, cutlery, and other works of iron. They 
have many filk and oil-mills, and fome paper fabrics that fucceed wel#. But their com- 
merce of all forts has declined fo much, as not to be compared at prefent to what it: has 
been in former times. : | | 

Verona.-—Here is a woollen fabric that {till maintains fome little ground, though the 

-declenfion it has fuffered is very great. I was affured, that twenty thoufand manufac - 
turers were once found ina fingle {treet ; this I fuppofe may be an exagperation, but it 
at leaft marks that it was once very great; now there are not one thoufand in the whole 
city; in the time of its profperity they ufed chiefly their own wool, at prefent it is 
imported. 

In the Veronefe, they make one millioi of pounds of filk, of twelve ounces, and rice 
nearly to as great an amount. 

State oF Venice.—I’crona.— Many years paft the only great import of camblets 
was from Saxony, but after the war of 1758, the Enplith ones eftablifhed themfelves, 
and there is now no comparifon between the quantity of Englifh and French; of the 
latter very few, but the import of the former is confiderable. 

Vicenza.— They fell nine picces of Englifh camblets to one of French. A woollen 
manufacture was eftablifhed here three years ago, under the direction of Thomas Mont- 
fort, an Englifhman. It works up their own wool, and alfo Spanifh. Spinning a pound 
of fine wool 5c /- and the women earn 15 /. a day; weavers 2 livres. Count Vicen- 
tino has eftablifhed a fabric of earthen ware with a capital of gcoo ducats; Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s forms (originally however from Italy) are imitated throughout. A good plate, 
plain, 12/-; cwer and bafon 12 livres; {mall tea cup and faucer, quite plain 15 /.; tea- 
pot 4 livres; vafe, eighteen inches high, with a feftoon and openings for flowers, 60 
livers. It meets with no great fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice.—In the fifteenth century Venice employed three thoufand three’hundred and 
forty-five fhips, great and {mall, and forty-three thoufand failors *. The chief export 
at prefent is flk; the fecond,corn of all forts; the third, raifins, currants, and wine. 
Glafs is yet a manufacture of {ome confequence, though greatly fallen, even of late 
years. ‘luyan for beads is, however, yet unrivalled, ‘Lhe glafs of Bohemia underfells 
from the great cheapnefs of wood, and pofhibly from that of provifions, (my informant 
fpeaks,) not only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. ‘\\The chief export from 
Venice of fabrics, is to the Levant; velvets and filks go there ta fome amount. The 
trade of the whole Venetian territory does not employ above two hundred and fifty 
fhips of national bottoms. _ 

EccuesiasticaL STatse.— Bologna.—All the filk of the Bolognefe is here made into 
crape and gauze; the crapcs are, perhaps, the fineft in the world, price confidered. 
The ganzes alfo are very beautiful: they meafure by the braccyo of forty inches ; they 
fell at 26 to 36 baiocchi the braccio (10 baiccchi equal 6d. Engtith). - White handker- 
chiefs are alfo made for 7 livres each. Crapes and gauzcs employ feven or eight thou- 
fand people | oS ee ee 
_ Tuscany.— Florence.—The woollen manufacture was amongft the greateft refources 
of the Florertines in the time of their republic. es ee a 


© Ragionamente ful Commercio, €S'c. della Tofeana, 8vo. 1721, p. 21.—Marino Sanudo tra gli Scrittori Ltalici 
del Muratori, tom. i——Conte Cark delle Muncte, tom. iii. dif, 4, — Mebegan, Tableau del Hip. Moder. tom. ii, 
epog. 7- aera eee < 
r : 5 vo - In 
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-. "fn 1239 the friars umiliate came to Florence to improve the manufactory of woollen 

cloth. They made the fineft cloths of the age; the beft, of the wool of Spain and 
‘Portugal ; the feconds, of that of England, France, Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, 
Apulia, Romana, and Tufcany *. In 1336 there were at Florence more than two 
hundred fhops, in which woollens were manufactured, which made from feventy to 
eighty thoufand pieces of cloth yearly, of the value of 1,200,000 zecchini ; of which © 
the third part remained in the country for labour; and employed more than thirty 
thoufand fouls; and thirty years before that the number was much’ greater, even to 
one hundred thoufand pieces, but coarfer, and of only half the value, becaufe they did 
not receive, nor know how to work the wools of England. In 1460 they were aup- 
mented to two-hundred and feventy-three, but the quality and quantity unknown : 
From 1407 to 1485 was the period. of its greateft profperity. In 1450 Cofmo of 
Medicis was the greateft merchant in Eyrope. From the year 1365 to 1406 the Re- 
public of Florence, in wars oniy, expended 11,500,000 xecchini t. 

I was affured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that 1/7 a week, on the 
wages of the woollen manufactures only, built the cathedral; and that at a fingle fair, 
in the time of the Republic, woollen goods to the amount of 12,000,000 of crowns 
have been fold. 

Giuliano an. Lorenzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufacturers of 
woul, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advantage of the 
cheapnefg of wool on the {pot ; from which circumftance the Florentine writer infers, 
that the Englifh thus gained the art of making cloth §. | 

Thefe particulars, it muft be confeflled, are curious, but I muft draw. one concluffon 
from them, which will militate confiderably with the ideas of thofe perfons, who infift 
that the only way of encouraging agriculture is to eftablifh great manufactures. Here 
were, for three centuries, fome of the greatelt fabrics, perhaps the greateft in Europe ; 
and Pifa flourifhed equally; and yet the eftablifhment and the fuccefs of a vaft com-. 
merce, which pave the city immenfe riches, the figns of which are to be met with at 
this day in every part of it, had fo little effect on the agriculture of Tufcany, that no 
perfon fkilled in hufbandry can admit it to be well cultivated, and yet the improve- 
ments in the laft twenty years are, Iam afflured, very great. Here then isa ftriking 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Tufcan towns had little or no effect in fecuring 
a flourifhing agriculture to the country. Thefe great political queftions are not to be 
decided by eternal reafonings—it is by recurring to facts alone that fatisfation can be 
gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of Lombardy and Fianders have been well 
applied ; but the more ungrateful and fteril hills of ‘Tufcany (at leaft what I have feen - 
of them) wild and unimproved. . . + aren 

There is yet a woollen manufacture of fome confideration, and they make fine cloths 
of Vigonia wool; alfo hats, and various fabrics of filk. | a TINS ie 

The export of woollens from Tufcany in 1757, was one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds; and in 1762, it was one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds ]]. 

Among the filk manufaQtures, here are fome good, and pretty fatins, 18 pauls (the. 
paul sid.) the éraccio (about two feet Englifh), the width one éraccio four inches. _ 

| The Mlk fpun in Tufcany in ten years, from 1769 to 1769 inclufive, amounts to_ 
1,675,745 pounds; or per annum 167,674 ; and in the firft fum is‘comprized two hun. 
_ % Rogionamente Sopra Tofcana, p. 39. on ead Se 
ee Lb. -p. 30, from Giovanni Villani, Francefco Balducci, Giovanni da Uzzano‘Benedetto Dee 
 ¢ Criffofano Landine Apelogia di Dante. § Ragionamente Sopra Tofcand, p.6t. =| Lap. 18g, cae 
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‘dred and fixty-cight thoufand nine hundred and feventy-nine pounds: of cocoons, hou ht 
of foreigners *. «The filk manufacture amounts to a million of crowns ‘(7 livres 10; fof 
Tufcany t). Qf:cil the export is about 100,000 darrils, The year following the edié 
of the free: commerce of oil and grain, the export amounted to 600,000 /cudj}. Next to 
oil, hogs are the Greateft cape to the amount of. from twenty to ‘thirty thoufand’j in . 
a: year. , 

"The av. average of the quantity of filk made in Tufcany, and regiftered.i in the tribunal 
of Florence, from 1769 to 1778, was one hundred and fixty-five thoufand one hune 
dred and fixty-eight pounds; and the import of foreign filk, forty-eight thoufand four 
hundred and feventy pounds ; together, two hundred and thirteen thoufand fix, hundred 
and forty-nine pounds yearly §. 


Moprna.—In 1771; the following were the exports of the Modenefe : 
| Livres. 











_ Brandy 50,000 poids, = - - 593,280 
Wine, 150,000 ditto, - 2 ° 428,222 
—-Oxen, 5,232 head, « . 1,569,600 
Cows, 3,068 ditto, - - ° 6 63,400 

- Calves, one year, 500 ditto, . “ : 69,150 

: -Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto, ° - 141,048 
Hogs, 11,580 ditto, - - - 347,280 
Pigs, 21,900 ditto, - - - 3295145 
Linen, hemp, facks, &c. 1,800,000 braccio, . 13442,327 
‘Hogs falted, #5900 poids, - “ - 245479 

-- Poultry, ~ - ° 245342 
+ Hats of ftraw and chip, - - = 145,308 
Ditto of woollen, ° = - “ 235205 
Grofs fabrics of wool, . - ss 83,362 
Butter, . - 106,240 

) ee {pun or prepare, 113,900 poids, ° > 348,000 

| 7 = 742400 

3 Silk, "775650 lb. - ° ° * 39897,312 
Honey, - - 155350 
Chee e, ° - ° - - 98,556 
Chefnuts, oe @ ° 175440. 
Fruit, =. = - “ - - 81,320 
10,472,766 


All thefe are by the regifters of the farms ; the contraband is to be added. EX. 
portation is now greater than in 1771. | 


Panma.—The firft trade and export of the country is filk; the next cattle and. 
hogs. | 
There is but one conclufion to be drawn from this detail of the com merce of. Lom- 
bardy, namely, that ao deageaedbeparrn of it confift in the export of the produce of 
agriculture, and therefore ought Father to be elteemed a branch of that art, than of 
commerce, according to modern ideas ; and it is equally mn of notice, that thus. 


* Penferi Ap. pol. p. 56. EB psp es ere 
 Ragionamente So Sopra Ty Toftano, p. 161. as P57 a P 59 an fabiiftine : 
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fabsifing by ag loiiture, and Importing manufatures, thefe countries muft be ranked 
among the moft flourifhing in the world, abounding with large and magnificent towns, 


decorated ina manner that fets all comparifon at defiance ; the country every where 
cut by canals of navigation or irrigation; many of the roads fplendid; an immenfe 
opulation ; and fuch public revenues, that if Italy were united under one head, the 
would be claffed among the firfl powersin Europe. = °° |  .°... 
‘When it is confidered that all this has been effected generally under governments 
not the beft in Europe; when we farther reflect, that England has for a.century 
enjoyed the beft government that exifts, we fhall be forced to confefs, perhaps: with 
aftonifhment, that Great Britain has not made confiderable advances in agriculture, and 
in the cultivation of her territory. ‘The waftes of the three kingdoms are enormegus, 
and far exceeding in proportional extent all that are to be found in Italy; while, of 
our cultivated diftrifts, there are but a few provinces remarkable for their improve- 
ments. Whoever has viewed Italy with any degree of attention muft admit, that if a 
proportion of her territory, containing as many people as the three Britifh kingdoms, 
had for a century enjoyed as free a government, giving attention to what has been a 
principal object, viz. agriculture, inftead of trade and manufacture, they would at this 
time have made« almoft every acre of their country a fertile garden; and would have 
been in every cefpeét a greater, richer, and more flourifhing people than we can pof- 
fibly pretend to be. What they have done under their prefent governments juftifies 
this affertion : we, blefled with liberty, have little to exhibit of fuperiority. com 
What a watte of time to have fquandered a century of freedom, and lavifhed a thou. 
fand millions fterling of public money *, in queftions of commerce! He who confiders 
the rich inheritance of a hundred years of liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national 
improvements, which fuch immenfe fums would have effected, will be inclined to do 
more than queftion the propriety of the political fyftem which has been adopted by the 
lepiflature of this kingdom, that in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch iums, 
has not, in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent which 
marks fuch expence, or fuch exertion, as the irrigation of Piedmont and the Milanefe. _ 


Sect. V—=Of Population. 


MiLanesz.—In all Auftrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. Ss 
In 1748 the population was about 800,000; and in 1771 it was 1,130,000. The 
Milanefe contains g000 fquare milest. In 1732 there were 800,000 pertiche unculti- 
vated; in 1767 only 2.8,000. Ina fquare mile, of fixty toa degree, there are in the 
Milanefe, 354 fouls: ‘There are in the Dutchy 11,385,121 pertiche, at 4868 pertiche 
_in afquare mile ; and there are in the ftate, exclufive of roads, lakes, rivers, &c. 2338 
{quare miles {, and 377 perfons per fquare mile, which is certainly very ‘conftderable 5 
and that my readers may have a clearer idea of this degree of population, I fhall remark, 
that to equal it, England fhould contain 27,636,362 fouls §. oe Pad 
VENETIAN STATE.—Padouan.—In the whole diftri& of Padouan there were, In 
1760, 240,336 fouls: in 1781, there were 288,300; increafe 47,914. There is pro-_ 
-bably no corner of Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do. 
Sir Fobn Sinclair's Hiflory of the Public vol. ii, p. 98. Ye — 
ot Dell Opere del S. Ce ae soled "em ig — £ Bp Bigs 
§ AL 73306 {quaré miles each of 640 acres,. eet gk, Sd 7 ee 
i ee a ge : ae . oe 
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not increafe confiderably ; we ought not therefore in England to take too much credit 
for that rapid augmentation which we experience. It is found under the worlt governs 
ments as well as under the beft, but not equally. Sie ot a se 
Venice—The population of the whole territory 2,500,000: of the city, between 
143 and 149,000, the Zuedecca included. i a | 
-In Friuli, in 1581, there were 196,545 ; and in the city of Udine 14,579. Int755, 
in Friuli 342,158, and in Udine 14,729 *. The population of all the States of Venice, 
_ by another authority, is made 2,830,000; that is 600,000 in Bergamo, Brefcia, &c. : 
in the reft of the Terra Firma 1,860,000; in Dalmatia and Albania 255,000; in the 
Greek iflands 120,000 f. In the time of Gallo, who died in 1570, there were faid te 
be in the Brefcian about 700,000 fouls; in 1764, there were 34¢,388{. 
Tuscany.—The progreflive population of Florence is thus fhewn, by Sig. Laftri: - 


£470 5s > - . pe 
1622 - - - 76,023 
1666. - ° . 56,671 
17 38, - - - 779235 
1767, e m e 783635 || 


The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about 1,000,000**. Two 
centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the fea-coaft, was 
little lefs than double what it is at prefent. And there is faid to have been the fame pros 
portion in the cultivation and cattle tf. 

' Mopana.—Siate of the Dutchy in 1781: 


Ecclefiaftics, 2. ° - 8,306 
Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 60,291 
Girls, ditto, - - - 49,516 
Men, 2 - ~ - 115,464 
Women, “ @ - 124,822 


PRET RE 


Total = 348,399 





Marriages, 2,901; births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births there- 
fore by 27, gives nearly the population; or the deaths by 41.—Of this total, the fol- 
lowing are in the mountain diftricts: _ | 





Carrara, - - - 8,865 

Mafia, « = = 11,070 — 

Garfagnana, - + - 22,242 
Carry over (425197 





| Gemelli, vol. ii. ps 16. + Delia Piw utile Ripartizione de’ Terreni, €Fe. San Martino, gto. p- Y 3. 
sp. Gallo Kinti Giernata, Brefcia, 1773, p. 413. § Decima, tom, 1, p. 232. : 


413. | , ae 
‘ W Ricerche ful? Antica e Moderna Popolazione della Citta di Firenze, ato. 3975, p-121. Sig, Paolettiisa 
fenfile writer,'and a good farmer, but he ie of Dr. Price’s {chool,—*« L’antica popolagione della Tofcans 
era. certamente de gran lunga fuperiore a quella de” noftri tempi ;”—from Boecacio, he makes 109,000 to 





die in Florence of the plague in 1348 5 yet, in little more than acentury after, there was not half the num+ 
ber in the city; he admits, however, that this is¢fagerato. Penfieri Sopra P dgricolturay p18. 


“©* Doers Menzi Paolittiy p. 58. as 
ss ober) ere paren ‘ 


me falta Ta Motiplicaniong del Befigme Tofeano. Andrencel, 840.1773) pe Whe ge 
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|. gf rignano, . ete - 19,520: 
_ Montefiorino, o e = 15,721 
Montefe, - - 19,094 





7 Total 112,32 3 
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PrEDMONT.—Subjects in the King of Sardinia’s territories, 3,000,000. In Savoy, 
400,000. In Sardinia, 450,000. In‘Turin, in1765, 78,807. In1785, it was 89,18$- 
In 1785, births 3394; deaths 3537. | 


Of the Poor. 


Mi.anest.—Milan.—Charitable foundations, in the city only, amount to 3,000,600 
livres (37,500) fterling). In the great hofpital there are commonly from twelve to 
fifteen huridre i fick: the effe&t is found to be exceedingly mifchievous, for there are 
many that wul not work, depending on thefe eftablifhments. : e 

Mozzata.—The labourers here work in fummer thirtecn hours. Breakfaft one hour, 
dinner two hours, merenda one hour, fupper one hour, fleep fix hours. They are not 
in a good fituation. I was not contented to take the general defcription, but went early 
ina morning with the Marquis Vifconti and Sig. Amoretti into feveral cabins, to fee 
and converfe with them. In this village they are all little farmers ; I afked if there were 
a family in the parifh without a cow, and was anfwered exprefsly there was not one, 
for all have land. ‘The pooreft we faw had two cows and twenty pertiche ; for which 
fpace he paid five moggio of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, arid one-third maize. 
Another for one hundred and forty pertiche paid 35 moggio, in thirds allo. The poor 
never drink any thing but water, and are well contented if they can manage always to 
have bread or polenta; on Sunday they make a foup into which goes perhaps, but not 
always, a little lard; their children would not be reared if it were not for the cow. 
They are miferably clad, have in general no fhoes or ftockings, even in this rainy fea- 
fon of the year, when their feet are never dry; the other parts of their drefs very bad. 
Their furniture but erdinary, and looks much worfe from the hideous darknefs from 
{moke that reigns throughout, yet every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable 
kettles, and a little pewter, but the general afpect miferable. Fuel, in a country that 
has neither forefts nor coal-pits, muft be a matter of difficulty, though not in the 
mountains. They were heating their kettles with the ears of maize, with fome heath. 
and broom. In the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the ftable with 
their cattle for warmth, till midnight or bed-time. For day-labour they are paid 10/2 
a day in winter, and 12/. in fummer. For a houfe of two rooms, one over the 
other, the farmer of 20 pertiche pays 24 livresa year; that is to fay, he works 
fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, as in Ireland, with a tally, a {plit 
. flick notched. They are not, upon the whole, in a fituation that would allow any — 
_, t0 approve of the fyftem of the poor being occupiers of land; and ase apparently in 
‘much more ‘uneafy circumftances, than the day labourers in the rich watered plat. 


va 


where all the land is in the hands of the great dairy farmers. 1 drew the fame cons" 
clufion from the ftate of the poor in France; thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly- Roe | 
en ct Pegs * 3 es ae | - the 
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England, without land, but with great comforts. . | - 2 
STATE oF Ventcz.—The people appear in the diftri€ts of Bergamo, Brefcia, Ve- 

‘rona, and Vicenza, to be in better circumftances than in the Padouan. And from 

thence to Venice there are ftill, greater appearances of poverty: many very poor cot-' 


tages, with the fmoke iffuing from holes in the walls. 

Villamagna.—The peafantry, a term which in all countries where the landlord is paid 
‘by a fhare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are confe- 
quently poor, live here better than in diftri€ts more diftant from the capital; they eat 
‘ :flefh once a week ; the common beverage is the fecond mash, or wort of the wine ; 


eat wheaten-bread, and are cloathed pretty well. 


the dottrine, and unite in forming a perfeat contraft with the fituation of the poor m 


Sect. VI.—Of Prohibitions. 


PrzgDMONT.—The exportation of the cocoons of filk is prohibited ; and the effect 
_ highly merits the attention of the politician who would be well informed, from prac- 
‘tice, of the principles of political ceconomy. It is a perifhable commodity, and there- 
fore it is not at all likely that if the trade were free, the quantity fent out would be 
-any thing confiderable ; yet, fuch is the pernicious effect of every fpecies of monopoly 
‘upon the fale of the earth’s produéts, that this prohibition finks the price 30 per cent. 
While the cocoons fell in Piedmont at 24 livres the rubbio, they are fmuggled to the 
‘Genoefe at 30 livres; which export takes place in confequence of the monopoly having 
funk the price. The objec of the law is to preferve to the filk-mills the profit of con- 
verting the filk to organzine ; and for this objet, fo paltry on comparifon with the mif- 
chief flowing from it, the land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 30 per cent. 5 
tthe State gains nothing ; the country gains nothing ; for not a fingle pound would be 
exported if the trade were free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by 
the price rifing : the only poffible effect is that of taking 30 per cent. on all the filk 
produced out of the pockets of the grower, and putting it into thofe of the manufac. 
turer. A real and unequivocal infamy, which reflects a {candal on the government, 
for its ignorance in miftaking the means of effecting its defign, and for its injuftice in 
fleecing one clafs of men for the profit of another. I demanded why the Piedmontefe 
merchants could not give as good a price as the Genoefe. ‘* They certainly could give 
"as good a price, but as they know they have the monopuly, and the feller no refource in an en~ 
port, they will have it at their own price ; and if we do not give them this profit of 30 per 
cent. we cannot fell it at all.’ What an exact tranfeript of the wool laws in England! 
__ Another prohibition here not equally mifchievous, but equally contrary to juft princi- 
_ ples,is that of keeeping fheep in fummer any where in or near the plain of Piedmont ; 
it Is not eafy to underitand, whether the object of this law is that the fheep at that fea- 
fon shall be kept in the mountains, or that they fhall ot .be kept in the plain. In 
winter they are allowed every where. The fhepherds buy the laft growth of the mea- 
dows at 5 livres or % livres per giornata for them, and pay for fuch hay, as may be 
‘wanted in froft or fnow. | | oe 
_ . Corn from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity is: large, 
and then paying a heavy duty, yet this is the only commodity of the ifland; and the 
execrable poliay that governsit has.rendered it one of the molt wretched deferts that is 
to be found in Europe *. On account of this duty they pay no land-tax ¢. No wonder 
that the authors of fuch a policy want to fell their inheritance! io 
* Riforameute della Sardegna, tom. i. Poe pf Dids potan “te 3 
« 7  § | MILANESE, 
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_Minanuse.—The export of cocoons are here alfo prohibited; and as it is rather: 
more feverely fo than in Predmont, the price is of courfe fomething lower. The duty 
on the export of filk is 74/0 per pound. ae ec ee oe ‘ 

Keeping fheep in the vale of the Milanefe, every where prohibited by government, 
from the notion that their bite is venomous to rich meadows. ‘The fame in the Vero- 
nefe; and there is a defertation in the Verona Memoirs in favour of them. — : 

STATE oF VENICE.—-Brefcia.— The cultivation of the mountains is every where’ 
prohibited in this republic, left the turbid waters falling into the Lagunes, fhould fill. 
up thofe channels, and unite Venice with the Terra Firma. Mr. Profeffor Symonds | 
has remarked the ill effe€ts of cutting woods on the mountains, relative to the mifchief 
which rivers in that cafe do to the plains; it is fufpe¢ted in Italy, that there are other 
reafons alfo; and they have obferved in the territory of Aqui, in Piedmont, that hail: 
has done more mifchief fince the woods have been cut down in certain diftricts of. the: 
mountains, between the Genoefe territory and Monteferat *. | "ag 

Verona.—TVhe export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 24 livres the fack, . 
of eleven pe/i, of twenty-five pound; eleven pef are two hundred and five pound En- 
glifh; and therefore 24 livres equals 26s. 6d. per quarter Englith of four hundred and | 
fifty-fix pounds; apparently a regulation that is meant as an abfolute prohibition. The- 
export of mai:.ealfo prohibited, when it reaches a certain price, proportioned to that 
of wheat. ‘Lhe export of cocoons and unfpun filk prohibited. | 

Vicenza and Padoua.—he export of cocoons prohibited. . | 

Venice.—The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has: been always prohibited. 
The export of wheat is prohibited, when the price arrives at 22 livres the /accho ; but: 
fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and confequently the - 
trade crippled. The /fajo, or /faro Veneziano of wheat, is one hundred and thirty-- 
three pounds grofo; four fari one mozzo.. The fack of flour is two hundred aad. 
four pounds to two hundred and ten pounds. ‘The fack of wheat one’hundred and : 
thirty-two pounds grofo{. As the Venetian pound is about one-twentieth heavier than - 
the Englifh, 22 livres the fack about equals, not exactly, 36s. the Englith quarter, but: 
the ratio of the price is of little confequence, in laws, the execution of which depends’: 
on the will of the magiftrate §. Another prohibition, which marks the fhort and fale, 
lacious views of this government, on every object but that of their own power, is if the~ 
duration of leafes; no pérfon is allowed to give a longer one than for three years ;. 
which is in fact to declare by law that no renter fhall cultivate his farm well. 4 

EccuesiasticaL State.—Bologna.—The government of this country, .in- refpect © 
to taxes, is the mildeft perhaps in Europe ; but it lofes much of its merit by many pro- - 
hibitions and reftrictions, which have taken place more or lefs throughout Italy. Silk : 
cannot be fold in the country; it muft all be brought to the city. All wood, within - 
eight miles of the fame place, is a fimilar monopoly; it can be carried no where elfe... 
The export of corn is always prohibited, and the regulation ftrittly adhered to; and: 
it may be remarked that the price is never low ; the natural, and probably the univerfal - 
effe&t of fuch a policy, muft be a high price inftead of that low one, which is the object - 
of the State. 

Tuseany.—In the ftates I have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions is to.ex- - 
emplify their mifchief in the conduct of all the governments, through whofe territories + 
% Memoive della Soc. Agraria, volviv, pigs _ hee ee 

+ Tratto della Pratica di Geometria Perini, ato. Verona, 175%. - 7 ; : 
+ Dela Lande’s Voyage en Italie, tom. vii. p. 81. | ; Peau oo Ss a | 

| §.0n this point fee Mr, Profefflor Symonds’ excellen® paper in the Annals of Agriculture.» th - 3 

(sg eek ue im . . . , WAVE 
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T have yet paffed; but in Tufcany the tafk is more agreeableto give an account of 
prohibitions there, is to fhew the benefit of their reverfal, and of that fyftem of free. 
dom, which the late beneficent fovereign introduced. | ee 
In 1775 an unlimited freedom in the export and import of corn was eftablifhed. 
The effect of this freedom in the commerce of corn has been very great; In the firft 
place, the priog of corn has rifen confiderably, and has never for a moment been low; 
The rife has been fteady ; famines and any great fcarcity have been abfolutely avoided, 
but’the augmentation of price on an average has becn great. I was affured, on very 
refpectable authority, that landlords, upon a medium of the territory, have doubled 
their incomes, which is a prodigious increafe. This vatt effect has not flowed imme- 
diately from the rife in the price of corn, but partly from an increafed cultivation in 
confequence of that price, and which would never have taken place without it. On the 
other hand, the cenfumers feel a very great rife in the price of every article of their 
confumption ; and many of them have complained of this as a moft mifchievous eifeét. 
I was aflured that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can be juft only 
with re{pect to idle confumers at fixed incomes; a penfion or an annuity is undoubtedly 
not fo valuable now as it was before the free corn trade; this is clear; but it is equally 
certain that landlords, and all the mercantile and induttrious claffes profit greatly by 
the general rife: this fact is admitted, nor would the improvement of all the arts of 
indultry, the fituation of the poor moft highly ameliorated, and the increafe of popu- 
dation allow it to be queftioned. Before the free trade the average price was 54 pauls 
(each 5$d.) per /tajo, of fifty-four pounds ; now the average Is 9 pauls. Here isa rife 
in the price of 40 per cent. Thofe whofe interefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this mu{t be a moft pernicious evil, and that the confumers of corn 
mult fuffer greatly 3 it however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, that every 
branch of induftry, commercial and manufaturing, has flourifhed more decidedly fince 
that period, than in any preceding one, fince the extinction of the Medici. ‘This is 
one of the greateft political experiments that has been made in Europe; tt is an an- 
{wer to athoufand theories; and ought to meet with the molt {tudious attention, from 
every legiflator that would be thought enlightened. | | 
No body can exprefs himfelf better againft the regulations in the corn trade, than 
Paoletti :—< Uno dei pit gwavi e dei piu folcnni attentati, che in quefto genere fi fla fatto, é 
che ancora, da una gran parte dei politici governi fi fa all’ ordine naturale é certamente 
quello, delle reftrizioni é dei divieti nel commercio de’grani. Non han conofciuto moftro il piu 
orribile, il piu funefle quelles fortunate nazioni che ne feno fate infeftate. Le peftt, le guerre, 
le ftragi, le profcrizioni dovunque aprirono il teatro alle loro tragcdie non arrecarono mai 
tanti danni al gencre umano, quanto quefta arbitraria politica *.”’ | 
It is remarked, by a very intelligent writer, that the early declenfion of Tufcan agri- 
culture, was caufed by the ill-digefted and injurious laws of re(triction and prohibition, 
in the beginning of the fixteenth century : the price of provifions was regulated, in or- 
der to feed manufaéturers cheaply, not perceiving that the earth gave fcanty fruits to poor 
cultivators; that exalting the arts by the depreffion of agriculture, is preferring the 
fhadow to the body. Wool was wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement given to 
breeding fheep. Merchants and manufacturers compofing the legiflative body, whofe in- 
terefts were concentrated in Florence; all the other towns, and generally the country, 
were facrificed*at the thrine éf the capital: they made a monopoly of the Levant trade, 
and even of fhip-building ; which had fuch pernicious confequences, that in 1480, they 


veri Mexet, &c. Ap. pol. 1772, 8v0. p. 19 
| | were 
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were obliged to lay open the remnants of trades once flourifhing *. They fhewed the 
greatelt eagernefs to encourage the planting of mulberry-trces ; yet knew fo little of 
the means of doing it, that they fubjected the fale of cocoons toa multitude of reftrictive 
regulations, and even fixed the price, and gave a monopoly of the purchafe +; and even 
the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given to four dealers; and 
in 1698, the whole trade was fubjected to the price of one man; and fuch was the 
effet of thefe fine meafures, that a law was pafled forcing plantations of mulberries; 
four trees to every pair of oxen employed{. So utterly iubverfive ofthe intention wilf 
the prohibitory fyftem always prove! 7 | 

By the editts of 1775, 1779, and 1780, of the Grand Duke, a multitude of reftric- 
tions, on the fale of cocoons and wool, and on the fabric of both filks and woollens, 
were abolifhed. A free tradein corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was given § about the fame 
tine; as well as the rights of commonage deftroycd |]. By the edi&t of March 18, 1989, 
the plantation and manufacture of tobacco was made free ; and, that the farmers of the 
revenuc might not be injured, the benevolent fovercign declares he will buy all culti- 
vated on the ufual terms, till the expiration of the farmer’s leafe {. 

I am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyftem, a condué in other 
refpedts borrowed entirely from the o/d/chool : the export of cocoons has been long pro- 
hibited ; and evn that of fpun filk is not allowed. But what ismuch worfe than this, 
the export of wool, about fix months ago, was forbidden, under the fhallow pretence 
of encouraging manufactures. Sucha monopoly, againft the agriculture and improve. 
ment of the country, is directly contrary to the general f{pirit of the Grand Duke’s laws. 
The fame arguments which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohi- 
bitions, and fhackles on the corn trade; he has broken many monopolies: Why give 
anew one? The moft plaufible plea for this 1s the example of England; but does he 
know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom, this of wool is the leaft flourifhing ; and pre- 
cifely by reafon of the manufacturers having the monopoly of the raw material, and 
thereby being enabled to fink the price 60, and even to 70 per cent. below the com. 
mon rates of Europe? The total failure of this policy in F'ngland, which cheats the land of 
four, millions a year, in order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, fhould plead power- 
fully again{t fo pernicious anexample. They fhould know that the raw materials of 
our moft flourifhing fabrics are exportable; fome free, and others under low duties ; 
and that wool is an exception to all the reft; and at the firme time, the manufacture 
that has made the leaft progrefs **. 

Mopena.—The export of wool is prohibited ; wherever this 1s the cafe, it is not to 
be expected that any exertions can be made in improving the quality ; and accordingly 
we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafure is intended asa gratifica- 
tion to the manufacture ; and when that pofiefles the menopoly, the wool is fure-to be 


* Ragionamente Sopra Tofcano, 68. 

+ Cofmo I. firft allowed the export of cocoons, February 22, 154¢ 3 fubject to a duty of 18 the pound, 
of one fort, and 3/. the other ; augmented fucceflively, and at laft fixed to 2 livres, 

$ Ragionamente, p. 83: 

§ Leggi da, Sep. 14,17743 Dec.28. Alfo, Aug. 24, and Dec. 11, 1775. 

{} March 7, and Apr. 11, 1778. 

J Della Coltivaziene del Tobacco, Lafiri. Firenze, 8vo. 1789, p. 40. 

** See this point particularly explained in Annals of Agriculture, vol. x. p. 295, and-in many other papers 
of that work Some of thefe memoirs were tranflated and publifhed in French, under the title of Filature, 
commerce ct prix des Laines en. Angleterre, 8vo. 1790; but fome of the beft.papers, for inftance that above 
alluded to, and others, were left out of the colleétion. . 


VOL. IV. = - 40 worthlefs 
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worthlefs ; which is the cafe here. They make in the mountains, fome coarfe thinge. 
for the wear of the common people. | | 

Parma.—There fis a fabric of earthen-ware at the city of Parma, to encourage which. 
the import of all foreign ware is prohibited ; the effect is, that the manufacture is con- 
temptible, without an effort of improvement; it has the monopoly eof the home con- 
fumption, which yields a great profit, and further nobody looks. It was juftly obferved. 
to me, that with fuch a favour no flourifhing’ manufacture could ever arife at Parma, as 
the advantage of the monopoly was greater. ‘The policy of prohibitions has eveyy. 
where the fame refult, 


Sect. VIL.—Of the Prices of Provifions, 1789. 


Niee.—Bread, 3/. (the Piedmontefe /o/ is the twentieth part of a livre, or a fhilling,. 
and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Englifh.) Beef, 3/. 8den. Mut- 
ton, 4/, Veal, 5/ Butter, 12/, Cheefe, 11f. Bread, laft winter, 1 piccolin (onee 
fixth of a /o/) cheaper. At thefe prices of meat, weighing-meat added. 

Coni.—Bread 2/. 3 den.; for the poor, 13f. Beef, 3/ 2 den. | 

Turin.—Bread, 3f- Veal, 5/. Butter, of Cheefe, 9/ Brown bread, 21; for 
the poor, 1f. 8 den. Nobody but the poor eats beef or mutton. 

Milan.—Beef, 13/. Cow ditto, 10f. (the fol the twentieth of the livre, which is 7!d.3: 
the pound grofo is to that of England, by Paucton, as 1.559 is to 0.9264). Mute. 
ton, 10!f. Veal, 15/. Pork, 18/. Butter, 35/2 Cheefe, Lodizan, 42/- 

Codogno.—Bread, 4.02. if. Beef, 12/ per lb. Veal, 12/ Butter, 22/. 

Verona.—Bread, sf. per |b. of 12 oz. (equal to } lb. Englith). 20 Venetian of 
equal to 6d. Englifh. | 

Viccnza.—Beet, 14f. per lb. of 12 oz. groffo ; this ounce is to the Englifh, as 6g0 is. 
to 480. Mutton, 13/ Veal, 16/ Pork, 17/ Butter, 30f Cheefe, 32/3 dittoof 
Lodi, 44/. Hams, 44/, Bread, by the ounce /otile (which ts to the groffo, as 1 is- 
to 14), 6/. 

Padua, Beef, 14f. per Ib. of 12 oz. groffo (which is to the Englifh pound, as 9966 
is to 9264. Paucton). Mutton, 12/. Veal 16/. Pork, 16/. Butter, 32/ Cheefe, 24/ 
, Venice.—Beef, 15/. per lb. groffo (to that of Englifh, as 9758 is togz64; Paucton.). 
Mutton, 13f, Veal and pak, 18/. 

Ferrara.— Beet, 33 baiocchi (10 to a paul of 6d.) per lb. of 12.02. Mautton,.3.baioc 
Veal, 4 baioc. Butter, 9 baioc. Cheefe, 8 daioc. 

Bologna.— Bread, 2 baiocchi per |b. (to the pound Englifh,. as 7360 is to 9264,. 
Paucton). Beef, 4 daioc. 2 quatrini. Mutton, 3 dbaicc. 4 quat. Veal, 5. baioc. 2 quats 
Pork, 6 baioe. Butter, 10 dasoc.; and in winter, from 15 baioc. to 20 baioc. . 

Florence.—The livre (of 8id.)is 12 grazie, or 20 foldi, the fol is 3 quatrini ;. and the 
pound is three-quarters Englifh. Bread, 8 quatrini per lb. Meat in general, 71/.. 
Butter, 14 paul (the paul 5id. Fnglifh.) Cheele, 10/. | 

Moptna.— Bread, the beft white, } pau/ per Ib. (the pau is 6d. Englifi ; and the: 
pound is to ours, as 6513 is to 9264, or fomething under twelve of our ounces), For 
the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entrées and gabelle ;. a fack of: 
flour, of 70 livres fells at 100 livres. Beef, 12 bologmini per lb. Mutton, * of'a pau, 
or 10 bol, Weal, 13 bol. Pork, 14.407. Butter, 1 paul, Cheefe, 40 bol, | 

Lanefbourg.-Bread, 4/: for 18 oz. Meat of. all forts, from 3/. to 31/; for 12 oz. 
Cheefe, from 4/ to 51/7, Butter, 6/ for 12 oz. | 

| «Corr 
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| Corn, 1789. 


P1EDMONT.—(Coni.— Rye, the eymena of 2 rubbio, or 50 |b. 3 liv. 
Chentalew—Wheat, the eymena of qslb. aver. 47, 3 livres15/- In common, 3 livres 
15/. Maize, 2 livres. | | 
Turin.——Maize, 2 livres. Wheat, 3 livres 10/. the eymena of 50 lb. Rye, 2 livres 
10f. 
Milan.—Wheat, 34 livres the moggic of 140 lb. 28 oz. Oats, 15 livres. Maize, 
gclivres. Miglio, 18 livres. Rice, 44 livres. 
Codogno.—Rice 5 livres the fara. Willow wood, 14 livres 6 braccio long and 3 brac- 
cio broad. Flax, 53/. for 5 oz. ready for combing ; 50/. per lb. a 
Verona.— Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 livres the fack (26s. 6d. 
Englifh quarter), Maize, now 24 livres the fack, of 11 pef, of 25 lb.; common price, 
from 20 livers to 22 livres; has been fo low as 6 livres. 7 
‘enice.—~ Wheat flour, 82/. per lb. Bergamafque maize, 24/- the guarterole, of 6 lb. 
Common maize, 22/- | 
Bologna.— Wheat, the corba, 24 pauls. Maize, 18 pauls. Oats, 12 pauls. Barley, 
16 pauls. Beans, 18 pauls. 
£lorence.— Wheat, 9 paris the fajo, which may in a rough way be called 1d. per Ib. ; 
this is 4s. gd. per Englifh buthel, of 57 1lb.; and 5s. per bufhel, of good wheat. Before 
the free corn trade, it was on an average, at 53 pauls. Beans, now §: pauls to 7 pauls. 
Saggina (great millet), 4 pauls the /fajo. Maize, trom 4 pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 
5 pauls, Oats, 4 pauls. Yrench beans, 7 pauls. 


Wine, Fuel, Hay, Straw, ce. ~ 


Nice.—Wine, 7f. the bottle. Charcoal, 24/ per 1oolb. Wood, 15/ per 100 Ib. 
Chentale.—Hay, from sf. to 8f. the rubbio, of 25 lb. : a 
Turin. —Hay, of: the rubbie, Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, 7 livres 10/. the 
36 pints, each 4 lb.; for the poor, 4 livres. Wood, 12 livres the load, of 200 pieces, 
3 feet long. Charcoal, 123/. the rubbie. Candles, from g/. to 10f- Soap, 7/ 
Lime, 53/. the rubbio. Bricks, 22 livres per thoufand. 
Milan.—Ivon, the pound of 12 oz. 5/. Charcoal, 100 Ib. of 28 oz. 3 livres. Bricks, 
3o livres per thoufand. 
Mozzata.— Wine, common price, to livres or 12 livres the brenta, now 6 livres. — 
Milan. —Hemp, ready for {pinning, 1 livre per lb. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, 324/2 
Oil, linfeed, per lb. of 28 oz. 26/. Walnuts, 1 livre. | 
Verona.—Wood, 5/. the pe/o, of 25 Ib. (18 lb. Englith.) a 
Vicenza. —Candles, 201/. Soap, 20f. Dutch herrings, 3/ each. Iron, 11/. profi. 
Charcoal, from 5 livresto 8 livresthe 100 lb. Coals, from Venice, 44 livres the 100 Ib._ 
Wood, the carro, of 108 cubical feet, 22 livres; of oppio, walnut, &c. the pieces the 
fize of a man’s arm. Sugar, from 25/. to 35/. fotile. Coffee, 3 livres6/. Choco- 
late, 34 livres or 4 livres ; with vanilla, 6 livres or 7 livres. By the ounce groff, which 
is to the ounce Englifh, as 6go is to 480, is weighed flefh, butter, cheefe, candle, foap, 
fc. By the ounce /otile, is weighed fugar, coffee, drugs, rice, bread, filk,ec 5 itisas 1 
itor, . : : 
lerarav—Wine, 1 baiocca the bocalis 
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Bologna. —Wood, the load, 30 pauls. Faggots, 24 livres per two hundred. No coal. 
Charcoal, 13 paul the corba. Bottle of common wine, from 3 baioc. to 5 baioc.: come 
mon price of wine, from 20 pauls to 30 pauls the corba of fixty bocali. Sugar, 2 pauls 
1 baioc. the pound. Coffee, 2 pauls 2 baioc. Ot Moka, 3 pauls 5, baioc. Candles, 
8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pauls. A footman with a iivery, 50 pau/s amonth. A man 
cook, from 20 to 40 zecchins. An Englifh gentleman’s table is ferved, nine in the par- 
lour and five in the kitchen, by contrat, for 20 pauls a day. | 

Florence.—TYo plough a ftiora of land, 3 livres. Hay, 4 pauls the one hundred pounds 
(about 21. 15s.a ton). Straw, 3 pauls per one hundred pounds. Wine, 8 grazie the 
bottle. Charcoal, one hundred pounds, 4 pauls. Wood, the catafter of fix braccia 
long, one and a half broad, and two high, 28 livres. Rent of a poor man’s houfe, 
18 pauls. 

: Moors a.— Wood, 45 livres the load, of three braccia long, three high, and three 
broad. Wine, 40 livres the twelve pef. Candles, 20 bol. Soap,'15§ bol. 

ParMa.—Hay, eighty pe/, 150 livres (the pefi twenty-five pounds, each three fourths 
ef a pound Englifh, and the livre 23d. about 11. os. per ton). 


Labour. 


Nice.—Summer, 30f. (1s. 6d.) Carpenter and mafon, 4o/- (2s.) 

Coni.—Summer, 14 f- Winter, 1of. (6d.) Mafon, 25/. 

Savigliano.—Summer, 12/. Winter, 1o/f, Farm fervants wages, about 100 livres, 
(5l.) a year, befide their food, which confills of three pounds or four pounds of bread, 
according to the feafon, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maize pudding), &c. &c. During 
the fummer, they add cheefe and a little {mall wine, with a fallad ; and in harveft time 
a foup of good wine, which they call merendon, but they then work twelve hours a 
day. 

Tvs Samer: 11f. Mafon, 25 /. Carpenter, 27/ | 

Milan to Pavia.—Summer, 223 f/.(8d.) Winter, 10/. 33d.) Manufacturers, 4o/. 
Labourers pay 7 livres (at 7d. Englifh) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

Mozatta.—Summer, 12f. Winter, 10f- 

Lodi.— Summer, 20f. Winter, 12/. Harveft, 30/f. Mowing, 20f. a day; a good 
hand mows five pertiche a day. | 

Codsgna.— Weavers, 20/. 

Verona.—Summer, 30/. (gd.) Winter, 20f (6d.) 

Vicenza.— Summer, 16/. Winter, 14/, Mowing, 30/- 

Padova. —Summer, 25 /. and wine. Mowing, 2 livres (1s.) a day: wheat, 3 livres 
ditto. Winter, 16/. . | 

Venice.—Summer, from 30/. to 40f. Mafon, 4 livres: the loweft in the arfenal, 
3 livres a day. . | 

Ferrara.—Summer, 25 baiocchi (1s. 3d.) Winter, 12 baioc. 

Bologna.—Summer, 12 baioc. and 2 bocali of wine, each three pounds four ounces. 
Winter, 10 baioc. (6d.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Half a day, of four oxen and two 
men, § paoli (2s. 6d.) Manufacturers earn from 5 to 20 baioc. a day. The women 
that fpin hemp, 3 or 4 daioc. 

Florence.——tn the filk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn 3 pauls (1s. 43d.) A girl of fifteen, 1 paul (54d.) 
In the porcelaine fabrics of the Marchefe Ginori, common labour, 2 or 3 pauls. Pamters, 
4} pauls. In fummer, 14 paul and food. In winter, 1 paul and ditto. To ae a 
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ftiora of land, 3 livres. Threfhing corn by the day, 1 livre and food. Cutting corn, 
18 grazie and food. 
Mopena.-—Common labour, 1 paul and wine. Carpenter and mafon, 2 pauls. 
PARMA.— Printer’s men, 3 pauls a day, (164d.) 
Lanefbourg.—Winter, 10/. and food. Summer, 20/ and food. 


Poultry. 


Nice.—Turkey, 7 livres. Fowl, 20f, Pigeon, 20of, Eggs, 12/. the dozen. 

Turin.—Vurkey, 3¢f. Fowl, 15/. Duck,z5/. Goole,25/ Pigeon, iof Eggs, 
the dozen, 8/ 

Milan.—Vurkey, 11f, per pound. Fowl,20f, Duck, 32 Eggs, the dozen, 26/f 
Capon, 15/. per pound. 

Bologna. —'Turkey of about four pounds 34 pauls. Pair of capons, 30 baiocchi. Eggs, 
1 baioc. each; in winter, 14 dafoc. ‘Yame large pigeons, 24 baioc. the pair. Wild {mall 
pigeons, 12 baicc. Eels from 12 to 14 daioc. per pound. ‘Tench, 10 daioc. per pound. 
Pike, from 12 to 15 daioc, Sturgeon, 5 or 6 pauls per pound. 

Moprena.—Capon, 1 paul. Fowl, 40 dol. ‘Turkey, 4 livres. Duck, 4 livres. 
Twenty eggs, 25 bol. Pigeons, 1 paul the pair. 


Rife of Prices. 

Milan.—In 794, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon four, that corn: 
fhould fell at the following prices, no regard to fearcity and abundance : — Moggio of 
oats 1 denaro ; one of barley, 2 denari ; one of rye, 3 denari; one of wheat, 4 denari;. 
proportion 1080 to I. 

In 835, hogs, 20 denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, lira, 20 foldi of 12 denari ; one denaro, now at Milan, 
on comparifon of an antient denaro of half a paolo, was as 1 to go; for go denari make ° 
half a paol. ‘Phe value of filver now to that of antient times, as 1 to 123 therefore it is. 
I to 1080 *, 7 

In 975, un flajo di vino, 1 denajo ; un moggio di frumento, 4 denaji ; un carro di legna,. 
I denajo, equal to 18 livres, at 1 to 1080 ft. 

In 1152, rye and panic, 3 livres the moggio ; 1 denaro equal to 1303; confequently. 
3 livres is equal to 13 livres i0/. 10 den. { 

In 1165, 5co hogs, each 6 /oldi; which now we muft call 65 livres each |]. Cart. 
load of wood drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denari ; equal now to 6; livres 

In 1272, 1 moggio of wheat, the common price 19 /oldi. Millet, 12 foldi ; and this. 
to the money of the prefent time, is as a livre for a fol; that is, wheat 1g livres and. 
millet 12 livres §. 

In 1315, 1 foldo for a mafs, equal to twenty now; 1 forino d’oro, 30/. now 60 livres, . 
as ito 40; the forino d’oro ancient, and the prefent zecchino the fame thing. From this. 
lime to the prefent, the proportion of the money of thole times to the prefent, is as 
~ to 4.4 

In 1402, the forino o ducato d’oro, worth 42 /oldi, equal to :6 livres 8/. at prefent **. 

Bologna.—TVhe prices of every thing are now at Bulogna from +o to 15 per cent. 
dearer than ten years ago ; here attributed to the increafed plenty of money from a rife of. 


Giulini, Storia di Milano, vol. i. p. 268. + Mid. vol. ii p. 380. t Mid. vol v p. 27. 
ui Lbid, vol. vi. p. 332. § Lbid, vol. viii. p. : ~ Ibid. vol. x. p. 87. #* Ibid. vol. Xi. p. 63. 
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the price of the products of the:country, hemp and filk felling much higher. Twenty 
years ago hemp was at 30 pauls, new at so.’ And in Tufcany the prices of every thing 
-doubled fince the free corn-trade. | | os 

It is worthy of the reader’s obfervation, that the general prices of provifions and of 
living, as it may properly be called, have rifen perhaps as much in Italy as in any coun- 
try in Europe; certainly more than in England, as I could fhew by many details if they 
were confiftent with the brevity of a traveller.+ A fact of fo much importance would 
admit of many refleGtions; but I fhall obferve only, that this fign of national profperity 
(and I believe it to"be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the poffeffion of 
extenfive manufactures and a great trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

I fhall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint that the poffeffor of a landed eftate in 
Lombardy has} raifed his rents to the full as much in the laft ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, as his brother landlord has in England, who has bleffed himfelf with the 
notion that manufactures and commerce have done more for him, than for any other 
finvilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in the Englifh parliament, to hear the de- 
puties of our tradefmen expatiate on what the immenfe manufactures and commerce of 
England have done for the landed intereft. One fa is worth an hundred affertions = 
go to the countries that poffefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find as great 


a rife perhaps in the fame period. 


SPAIN 


Cultivation, ©St. 


‘THE vale of Aran ® is richly cultivated, and without any fallows. Follow the Gar. 
yonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid: on it they float many trees to their 
faw-mills, to cut into boards; we faw feveral at work. The vale is narrow, but the 
hills to the left are cultivated ‘high up. No faHows. ‘They have little wheat, but a 
great deal of rye; and much better barlcy than in the French mountains. _Inftead of 
tallows, they have maize and millet; and many more potatoes than in the French 
mountains. Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp. Saw two fields of 
vetches and ‘fquare peafe. The fmall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them; and the leaves to their cows; but affert that they refufe the roots. 
Buck-wheat alfo takes the place of fallow, many crops of it were good, and fome as fine 
as poffible. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled ; it is cight hours long, or about forty 
miles Englifh, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates hisown land. A 
journal of meadow {ells in the valley for 800 livres irrigated, but by no means fo well 
as in the French mountains, nearly an arpent of Paris, which is fomething more than an 
Englifh acre. ‘Vhe lower arable lands are fold for 500 livres or 600 livres; the fides 
of the fhills proportionably ; and the higher lands not more than 100 livres. Their 
crops of all forts vary from two and_a-half to three quarters Englith the acre, Hay 


harveft :no whefe begun. 


* The route in which thefe obfervationa were made, is marke: in the journal inferted ta the &rk volanies 


‘oi, the dates, . 
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The mountains bélong as in the French Pyrennees, to the parifhes ; each inhabitant 
has a right to cut what wood he pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the woods affigned for 
that purpofe; others are let by leafe at public auction for the benefit of the parifh, the: 
trees to be cut being marked ; and in general the police of their woods is better than. 
on the French fide ; when woods are cut they are preferved for the next growth. 

Have f{carce any oxen; what few they kill they falt for winter. ‘Taxesare light; the 
whole which a confiderable town is affeflgd at being only 2700 livres, which they pay 
by the rent of their woods and paftures let: but if calculated by tailles, houfes, &c. and 
including every thing, the amount would be about 3 livres a-year, on a journal of 600 
livres value. This is the proportion of an acre of land worth 30l. paying 38. a year in: 
lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right fome of the moft ftoney land I have ever be- 
held, yet good hemp and buck wheat were growing on it. In the hedges many of the- 
plants common to them in England. ‘The paftures on the mountains good quite to the 
{now ; but the low meadows not watered with the attention given them by the Frenclr 
in their Pyrennees. Pafs feveral of the thirty-two villages of the valley of Aran ;. popue 
lation very great for they croud on each other; and this refults here from the divifion 
of property, and not from manufaétures, which have more than once been fuppofed the. 
only origin of great population. 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with bullocks ; 
all we faw pale reddifh or cream-coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafturage and rocks of micacecous f{chiftus; met a great herd. 
of dry cows and oxen cream-coloured. It is remarkable that a pale reddifh cream-colour’ 
holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with very little variation. 

Flocks of fheep and a penn for oxen and cows—the latter milked for cheefe. Plough. 
with oxen in yokes and bows as inEngland, and not yoked by the horns as in the fouthy 
of France. Come to fallows (which isa point of worfe hufbandry than we have feen for 
fome time), manuring by afles loaded with bafkets. The trees here (pines) are finer, 
than on the French fide; they are all cut for the Toulowe market,.being carried over 
the mountains and floated down the Garronne; from whence we may draw. conclufions. 
on the comparative demand of the two kingdoms. Land fells here from.400 livres to 
500 livres the journal. 

Come to the valley d’Efteredano, where wheat and rye are cut.. Every {crap on the: 
defcent is cultivated} an extenfive favage view of. mouhtain,.with.patches of culture: 
icattered about the declivities : but fallows are found here. | 

Pafs Rudafe, on the top of a rocky mountain, come prefently to vines, figs, and. 
fruit trees ; fnow in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated that is- 
capable of being fo. 

Crofs the river to Realp ; about which place is much cultivation, as the mountains. 
flope more gently than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in bloffom. The town is 
long and has many fhops. Hemp is the great object in it; of this they make ropes, 
twine of all forts, bags, and have fome looms for converting it into cloth. Corn and. 
hay all carried on panniers. o 

_ Pafs Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river, which exhibited: the depredations of the Italian. 
rivers, fo excellently deferibed by. my learned friend Mr. Prof. Symonds.. | 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the character that-has been . 
given of it 5 {carcely. any thing has a tolerable appearance.. It ismuch to be queitioned, , 
from the intelligence, whether they have any fuch a thing as a farmer who rents land:. 

-enly patches of property ; no maize, and French.beans very poor; fallows every where~ 
| | ° Oni. 
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on the huils, and yet the rye after them miferable. Old vineyards of late quite neg- 
lected,. over-run with weeds, yet the grapes of a fize that fhew what the climate is ; 
they are now as bigas peafe. In the towns every thing as bad ; all poor and miferable. 

Rifing up the mountain, which is all of pudding ttonc, we find it is all cut into ter- 
races, fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for raifins, not wine, mul- 
berries, and olives: but here are fallows, and J thought I perceived traces of thete hills 
having been formerly more cultivated than at prefent. 

' Pafs Colagefe. Come to a recvular vineyard, the rows twelve feet afunder, the inter. 
vals alternate fallow and corn, ‘Che features of the country now begin to relax, the 
mountains are not fo high, and the vales are wider. ‘The leaves of a good mulberry- 
tree fell for 44 /. or 22d. Englifh. 

Many walnut-trees full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church: fee much corn 
-threfhing every where. | 

Crofs two pieces that had rye laft year, left now to weeds, and will be under rye again 
next year; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry leaves never fold, but if fo, the price 
would be about 44 livres a tree. Cows all red. Land in the vale fells from 20l, to 
25). Englifh the journal. he road leads up Monte Schia, the whole of which confifts 
of a white ftone, and argilaceous marl. Snow on the diftant mountains. 

Look back over a great profpect, but totally to the eye without wood. Crofs a hill 
fo another great vale, where is much, and fome rich cultivation, as the hills are not 
fteep, but floping. | 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmall round lake, but it is on very 
high grouud, no hills near it; it 1s faidtobe very deep. Here they were hoeing a bar- 
ley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they fow French beans. ‘This 
diftriG is called that of fhells: millet juftup ; pafsa large wafte almoit entirely covered 
with lavender ; corn on a part of it; but after a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover 
again. Here alfo they pracuife the alternate hufbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, 
corn, and another fallow. Plow with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the 
wattes here, they cut the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it into heaps with the 
earth pared and placed on it; this is all burned ; we faw heaps ready to be burned to 
the quantity of five hundred loads an acre: but the crops are wretched for many miles, 
fcarcely the feed again. | 

In our inquiries, meet with fome traces of what in France are called metayers, that is, 
a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce; the landlord taking one 
half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain covered with fhrubs, and fcattered 
with ever-green oaks, and lower down the evident remains of old terraces, which have 
-once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. To Fulca; the ploughs here have 
all long beams, as in the fouth of France, which reach to the yokes of the oxen, and 
confequently they have no traices; two {mall flicks form the mould-board; they 
plough all flat. | 

In this diftri€t not one acre in an hundred cultivated, all rocks, fhrubs, and weeds, 
with patches of wretched oats on the mountain fides. ‘The road leads up one which is 
all of ftone, covered with rofemary, box, brambles, &c. Art the top break at once on 

.the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at the bottom of which a muddy river has 
Spoiled the little land which might have been cultivated. ‘The hills are fteep, and all 
is cultivated there that could be fo, but the quantity very {mall. 

Defcend into a very rich vale, and to the town of Paous. There we faw many per- 
fons winding filk, ‘he cocoons were in warm water, and wound off by a well-contrived , 


reel, fomething different from thofe ufed in France. 
| 5 Prices. 
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_Pricess——Bread, 3 /. per pound, of twelve ounces. 
Mutton, 6 /. per pound, of forty-eight ounces. 
Pork, 15/. per pound, of forty-eight ounces, 
Bottle of {weet white wine, 5 /. 
Bottle of {wect red wine, 2 //- 

Here they were threfhing, by driving mules around on a circular floor of earth, in 
the open air; a girl drove three mules round, and four men attended for turning, mov. 
ing away the {traw, and fupplying the floor with corn. ‘Their crops are all brought 
home by mules or afles with panniers ; met feveral; they cach carried fix fheaves, equal 
totwenty common Englith ones; where roads are bad, thisis the only way in which it 
can be done. 

‘Pafs a great wafte of argillaceous marl, in which are ftrata of talc: much of it a foft 
white rock ; the {tratain fome places clear and tranfparent, {hining, break in thin flakes ; 
the country for many miles waite, fo that there are not more, I guefs, than one acre in 
-two hundred cultivated. 

More deferts for feveral miles. Sonte alternate fallow hufbandry between vines, and 
the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the feed. Pafs fome vine- 
yards furrounded on every fide by deferts; no water, and yet the vines and grapes are 
of the moft beautiful luxuriance; from which I conclude, that immenfe tracts of thefe 
wafle lands might be applied with equal profit, if there were men and capitals enough 
in the country. 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exactly a Catalonia 
journal, from which it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame meafure as an Englifh acre. 
‘They ftack their corn by the threfhing floor, drive mules, &c. around upon it, and draw 
the itraw, when cleared, with ropes by a mule to the ftack, in which it is depofited for 
winter ufe. 

‘lo Beofca, moftly defert hills, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated; about that 
place many mulberries, vines, and corn, but all the laft gained by fallow. <A farmer 
here pays a feigneur, who lives at Barcelona, 2000 livres a year for his farm, which is 
reckoned a large one. Through all this country, they collect from every wafte fpot 
amonglt their cultivated lands fhrubby wood and weeds, with which they burn heaps of 
clods and earth, and f{pread the afhes on the fallow as a manure for corn. 

There feems every where to be inclofures fufficient for afcertaining diftin& properties, 
but not for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood to be feen, except 
fruit trees, olives, or ever-green oaks, which are almoft as fad as the olive; altogether 
nothing for beauty of landicape. ‘The hills all rocks, and the vales vines, {cattered with 
thole trees. Some new plantations of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much 
more cultivated ; the fides of the hills covered with olives. The vale has many mulber- 
ries, and much tillage ; and for fome miles paft there are many fcattered houles, which 
has not been any where the cafe before: remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vineyard, with vetches fown in the alternate hufbandry between the rows, inftead ofa 
tallow, to be followed by corn. | 

Leave Calaff.—Crop anda fallow 3 fome vetches 3 much cultivation ; and better corn 
than we have in general met with ; fome fown in f{quares, as if in clufters, but could 
not learn the fact. In fome parts many vetches, inftead of being fallow; they are 
planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good adhefive loam, brown with 
a reddifh hue, better than the white land, which travelled with us fo long yelterday : 
molt of the corn cut. 
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Great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view ; all the country alike, 
no woods; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pafs four or five cream-coloured bul. 
locks, and one or two blood-coloured. I note them, having feen fo few in fo inany 


mules. , , 

French beans, ciehteen inches by twelve; a good deal of cultivation; but vaft wattes,, 
and country of a recky, favage afpoct; many pincs, but poor ones. Within four hours 
of Montferrat, vines at fix feet alunder, the firft we have feen planted in that manner, 
which fhews the proprictor content with having one product only on the ground. 

Wraftes continue ; not one acre ina hundred cultivated. All broken country, and 
fearcely any vales of breadth. 

At the bottom we caiie again to chives. Mect two very fine cream-coloured oxen, 
which the owner fays would {cll for about eighteen guincas; feeds them with ftraw, 
but gives oats or barley when they are worked; they are in fuch good order, that the 
ftraw mult either be much more nourifbing than ours, or their work very light indeed. 
From the marks in the pine-trees, conjecture that they draw refin from them. 

Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes about four feet high. A gradual defcent 
for fome time on a wretched ftoney defert, of nothing but aromatic plants, thin, and 
fcattered with the difmal ever-green oaks, more dull and difagreeable, if poffible, than 
the olives. 

Near F fparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the ground; red loam, mixed 
with ftones. This town is the firt manufacturing one we have met with, or which 
feemed to be animated with any other indultry than that of cultivation. ‘The fabric is 
woollen cloths and ftufls. Spinners earn 6/. a day, and food. Carders, 11/2 ‘They 
have alfo many lace-makers, who earn gf} aday. ‘Thefe are Spanifh money ; their /o/ 
is fomething higher than the French, which is our halfpenny. 

Fallow every where, yet many of the ftubbles full of weeds. Corn yet in the field, 
and poor. Some vines promifcuous, at four feet; fome in rows, at fix teet. Country 
difagreeable ; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and fhocking to the eye. 
Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c. ripe, fold in the ftreets, from the open ground. A pair 
of very fine crcam-coloured oxen, 24]. Englifh: the amazement is, how they can. be 
kept in fuch order, in a country fo arid and defert, and that has not a pound of hay 
in it. ; | 

The country now is far more populous and better built : many vines and great culti- 
- vation, but with fallows. ‘The foil all a ftrong red loam; a way cut through a 
vineyard of this foil, which fhewed it to be feven feet deep; at the bottom was a crop 
of fine hemp; indeed the foil to the eye was as good at the bottom as on the furface. 

They plough with mutes abreaft, without a driver, having a line for reins, as in Eng- 
land; the beam of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular iron, about nine 
inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collarcd. ‘The yokes are like thofe in 
which oxen are worked, only with collars inftead of bows. ‘This method, which is very 
common in France alfo, has both its advantages and difadvantages; it will be a light 
draught, when the prich of the beam is proportioned to the height of the rules, but 
if the fhare mult be raifed or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for 
the land and the animals. To have the line of traction, from the draught to the 
body of the plouch, is not quite correct, but it is much better than the common plough 
beams, made either too long or too fhort: in this cafe the length of the beams is afcer. 
tained ; but the chief origin and intention of it is cheapnefs. The mould-board of the 
plough here ‘has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left fide; the fhare is double,*as.if tc 
work with a mould-board on either fide; this is a great fault; only one handle. . 
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did its work tolerably. The wheat in flicaves is yet in the field, bu: ths Aabbl-s all 
ploughed, a narrow flip only left, on which the wheat remained: this fnew: wood atten 
tion to the fucceflion of crops, 
P Prices of Provifions, Se. at Barcelona. 
Bread, 4/. and a fraétion per pound, of twelve ounces. 
Mutton, 22: /. per pound, of thirty-fix ounces. 
Pork, 45/: per pound, of twelve ounces. 

That of the poor peop!e very little lefs; but they buy the fol.ners’ bread, wich comes 
cheaper 3 they live very much on ftock-fith, &c. 

Hams fometimes 3 or 4. pe/ettos, or fillings, per pound, of twelye ounces. Wine, 4/- 
ar 5/. the bottle. 

Common day wages are 25/. French; fometimes rife to 33 /:; the very loweft, 22 fe 
Stocking weavers carn 33 /- 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, their horns fawn off to the length cf fix inches, two 
yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen fell at 25], Englith. Vale 
irom a quarter to half a mile broad. 

All the corn in the country is left in the field till it is threfhed, and they fay it never. 
takes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, tor the road, and wailed on each fide., 
"The fea clofe to us on the right all the way ; and the vale I {peak of is between that and 
the hills: fome of them are fandy, and pianted with vines, which yield per journal four 
charges, the charge felling at 13 or 14 pcfaitos, and a journal for 300 Spanith livres ; this 
is the journal, felling for 351. 8s. gd., and producing about 21. 14s., very inadequate to 
the value of the land; there are great quantities of fruit trees of all forts. : 

At Gremata; after which a vale fora mile and a half, or two miles,-the foil fandy, 
and much cultivation. On the hills many vines. Some corn without fallows ; it is all, 
cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed.— Vines. 

A wheat ftubble ploughed up, and the land fown with buck-wheat, which is now up. 

Part of a vale highly cultivated, but a great part wafte, though. on the fame level to. 
the eye, but much fpoiled by a torrent, for a quarter of a mile broad ; it is entirely 
ruined, yet there is no water now, nor any channel, all being level; in fuch cafes as 
thefe, and indeed in motft others, induftry, united with good capitals, would remedy the 
evil. Light men working a fandy field, by way of digging with an inflrument very 
common here, a fort of hoe, fixteen inches long, and nine broad, with a handle fo fhort, 
that the: body is bent very much in ufing it. Vale two or three miles broad, wnd unites 
with an opening in the mountuins. French beans often under maiz, but that crop 
much thinner, and nothing gotten byit. Some very fine orange-trees, near twenty fect 
high, large ftems, and thick round umbrageous heads. All this vale before Matur® is 
under a very fine cultivation. They have much lucern ; and an article of attention [ 
had not before obferved, was, tubs made on purpofe for carrying the riddance of privies 
and urine to their fields. 

Hemp yields ten quintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five charges 
of wine per journal, and fell for 200 or 3co Spanifh livres the journal: other lands, not 
irrigated, from 100 to 3 50 livres. For above a league vines on fand; very little other 
cultivation ; the vale is two miles broad ; fells at 150 livres Spanifh the journal; on the 
hills, and near the fea, vines ; mountains cultivated imperfectly almoft to the top ; but, 
there is much wafte. Houfes fcattered every where. 

The cultivators are metayers, that is, they pay a portion of the crop inftead of rent: 

the produce is divided into three parts; two for the farmer, and one for the landlord,. 
in which cafe the farmer is at every expence whatever. Some vineyards are let at fronx 
4P 2 15 to 
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1§ to 40 pefetios; 1 have not met any where in France with vineyards let, for they are 
all in the hands of the proprietors. Land in general lets from 15 livres to 45 livres. _ 

Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little; maiz, fix inches to two 
feet high, in fquares, on land from which the corn has been cleared; the account we 
received. I fufpeét the higheft to be previoufly fown in a bed, and tranfplanted as foon 
as the land was ready to receive it; millet alfo after corn; the foil a rich black loam. 

_Pafs Malgra. Vale two or three miles broad; vines and cultivation. A great deal 
of fine maiz, called all over Catalonia Milie. 1 found the fame name for it afterwards. 
in Languedoc, where they fpeak the fame language as the Catalans. Lets for 15 livres, 
one with another. Maiz is fown, grain by grain, after corn; the foil:a granite fand. 
A thick woodland, all inclofed. Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much 
wood and vines—no watering nor fallows—houfes f{cattered every where—foil fandy, 
but good. Very bad ploughing—cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become {till thicker. 
Poplars planted over fome fields, and vines traimed to them, and from one to another’. 
reading accounts of this hufbandry in books, I had formed an idea that it mutt be fin. 
gularly beautiful to fee feftoons of vines hanging from tree to tree, but there is nothing 
either pleafing or ftriking in it, and the wine is never good for want.of fun, and owing 
to its being dripped on by another plant, which robs it alfo of its nourifhment; corn is: 
fown under them, which is damaged {till more. Broad flat vale, formed of the ruins of 

anite. 

B"Pals for feveral miles in a vale, where thé country has different features. It is all 

inclofed—much oak—a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor bits of mea- 

dow I noted, for they were the firft I had feen bad in Spain. Many fields over-run with 
fpontaneous rubbifh. Maiz and haricots cultivated here together, as in many other. 
quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wafte on gentle hills that have vineyards on 

them, and would all yield that production, if planted. A floping hill of granite fand, 

well cultivated. Vines, trained to oaks and poplars, with many fruit trees. The price’ 
of wheat here is15 or 16 pe/ettos, for the 33 quarterons, weighing five and a half quarters, 
and each quarter twenty-fix pounds; this is one hundred and forty-three pounds of 
wheat, cofting 15% pefettos, which will be 50s. the Englifh quarter. Barley half the 

rice. 

. Come to a great wafte, fpreading over many hills, for feveral miles; to northern 
eyes a moft extraordinary fcene. It is a thicket of aromatic and beautiful flowering 

fhrubs, with very little mixture of any that are common with us. Large fpreading- 
myrtles, three or four fect high, and covered with their fweet-fcented flowers, jefla- 

mines, bays, and other fhrubs, with which we crowd our fhrubberies, are here worfe 

nuifances than heath with us, for we faw neither fheep nor goats. View after this a 

large plain, bounded by mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes—a good 

deal of cultivated inclofure ; but on entering find much wafte in this plain. Vines 

now form hedges, and furround the fields. Come now to cattle, of which we have hi- 

therto feen very little; faw feveral {mall flocks of fheep, moft of them entirely black, 

fome without horns, others with, and curling round the ears. All the oxen cream- 

coloured, except two, with the necks and end of their tails black ; all well made, ‘and 

in fine order. Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left apparently to grafs. 1 fufpect 

fallows. : 

The country fill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of grafs, and a few of meadow, which 
are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we’ have yet feen. ° They 
keep their fheep and hogs (all black) together, and the girls, &c. who attend them {pin : 

| Pals 
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Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles on gentle flopes; the foil good, 
But covered with aromatic fhrubs; no cattle feen in any of them. Level vale with: 
much culture, and much pafture: many large oaks on old double banks, alfo tall po- 
plars; all inclofad, and like many parts of England, as maize and vines are not here 3. 
a thick woodiand. In this part the foil is a deep, rich, brown, adhefive loam ; the corn 
not carried, but the land ploughed and fown with French beans. They have peafe,.- 
beans, maiz, hemp, &c. without watering, and, that circumftance confidered, the crops 
are good. The ploughs are drawn by cream-coloured oxen, guided by a line, and 
without a-driver. Some meadows without water, with many quails. They are metayers,- 
paying the landlord one-third of the produce, but not of plang, which is for oxen;. 
phang is their name for ciover; and this the firft time we met with any information about’ 
it. It: puzzled us much to difcover what phang could be; but I found byaccident.a: 
plant of trifolium alpeftre, and, fhewing it to a farmer, found, by his defcription, that it- 
was clover (trifolium pratenfe) beyond all doubt. ‘They were now ploughing a wheat: 
ftubble, in order to fow it direétly with phang. Their culture of it is fingular, and very 
good : it is mown for hay once in the {pring, yielding a fine crop; the land directly: 
ploughed and planted with monget, which is their name for fallow-hoeing crops, fuch 
as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very clean, and wheat fown: 
afier it, which is off-foon enough for a-fecond crop of French beans, A courfe with- 
them is, : 

‘ 1. Maiz. 
2. Wheat, and fown after with clover.- 
3. Clover and French beans. 
4. Hemp and French beans. 
5. Wheat and millet. 


Vines are here planted in-efpaliers ; fmall poles are laid on pegs driven into pofts, - 
which ftand at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines trained to them; corn is’ fown: 
between the rows; good land, yet wafte join it. Many hedges are planted with the 
yellow-bloflomed prickly acacia, which anfwers perfectly well for that purpofe. - 

Within four miles of Gerona hufbandry continues good. Trees have vines trained 
to them. Much cattle, mules, horfes, fheep, and hogs, kept in the ftubbles ;- fine 
cream-coloured oxen in the ploughs. ‘The foil fine deep reddifh loam. Now reaping’ 
a crop of fquare peafe, three feet high, ftout as lupines, with pods hke that plant ;° all: 
here an inclofed woodland. Hemp fix feet high, and not watered. To the left-of 
Gerona mountain beyond mountain, branches of the Pyrenees, and very high, but 
feemingly a good deal of: cultivation on'them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before 
Gerona; the fame hufbandry:. crops of corn very fine, not carfied, though all the 
land quite green with young millet: this extreme confidence in the climate fhews cles"! 
what it muft be. ! | 

A journal of the vale land fells for two hundred Spanifh livres,.or 23]. 128. 6d. 
lets at 8 livres to 10 livres, that is, 11. 1s. Englifh ; but none of it istirrigated. ‘I 
dg not tithe either lambs. or other live ftock. 


Price of Provifvons at Gerona : 
Bread, 3/5 per pound-of. twelve ounces; and excelleny.- 
- Beef, tof. 
Mutton, 6/. | 
Pork, 8 /. per pound of fixteen ounces.: 
Cheefle, 20/. per pound of fwelve ounces. ine 
They 
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They have-no mutton or beef, except what comes from France. 2 a 
. The poor hve chiefly oa vegetables and a little pork ; their labour 20/4 day. 

‘Leave Gerona.—Fine maiz, planted thin, with good cabbages under it: this isa 
fyftem which promifes well, but cabbages hereare only for people, apd not for cattle. 
"Shree meafures and a half make a journal, and a pair of oxen plough three meafures 
a day; buy their oxen in the French mountains at a year old. Their hills are either 
wood or cultivation, but mixed with part rocky walte. Crofs fome hills which con- 
tain a great deal of walte, but fee a broad valley to the right; all inclofed and well 
culiivated; to the eye rich; houfes fcattered. ety 

At Marenia, iron 4f- or 5 /. per pound of fixteen ounces. The road upa hill; 

twenty or thirty women giving it a winding direction, by levelling earth; on inquiry, 
find it.is done by the communities, and that they earn nothing; hence it is by corwees. 
Enter a wood of cork-trecs, many of them barked half way up; the texture of this tree 
is remarkable, it feems formed of Jayers of bark, one under another. | 


1 


- The country now generally cultivated ; the fields ploughed, but have had a crop.» 


Some well-planted olives, ploughed under. All the corn we fee is wheat; as to barley, 
it was cut and threfhed the firft week in June, and the.land ploughed and fown with 
fomething elfe. 3 

From Gerona to Calderoles, three hours and a half, generally cultivated; but waltes 
fcattered, and mountains every where in fight. The courfe here is, 


1. Barley, Icft to weeds, Xc. for catttle. 
2. ‘Wheat and millet, or French beans. 
3. Oats or barley, and maiz for cattle. 


No fallow, or phang; French beans are called pha/ols. 

Leaving Calderoles, the country ali cultivated ; many olives, and under them vines ; 
all well inclofed ; no watte. 

Pafs Bafera: a torrent has here deftroyed a vale half a mile broad; pafs it bya ferry. 
Country now neither fo rich nor fo well cultivated, as on the other fide of that town. 
Maiz planted at fix feet, and two rows; French beans in the intervals; olives f{eat- 
tered, but the maiz very poor under them. Country more poor and ftoney, yet but 
few waftes. Olives and many tall pines. Wafles with pines; the fea two miles to the 
right, and the ridge of mountains in the front, feems to end abruptly at it, Many 
vineyards, and planted with oltves; all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia 
hedges; feveral with ditches to them. | 

‘The vale of Figuera bounded finely by the mountains; nrany olives and vines, anda 
good deal of corn, but neither foil nor cultivation equal to what have paffed; the for- 
mer 1s more of a ftone brafh. Reach Figuera. 

The 2ift left Figuera, and breakfafted at Jonquieras. Enter the bottom of the 
mountains very foon; pafs through many olive grounds; the trees are large, and ftand 
about fixteen feet afunder ; foil good red loam, but ftoney ; no watering. A quart of oil, 
two.and an half pounds of twelve ounces, fells, retail, for a pe/etto. Olives bear oul 
every other year. Our guide fays, lre knows a tree in Arragon, which yields fram 
fifty pounds to eighty pounds for acrop. In thefe twelve miles to Jonquicras, vines 
{cattered al] the way on the hills; fome tew olives ; many cork-trecs, latterly : much cul- 
tivation, but a good deal of wafte alfo. French beans in rows, and ployghed between 
with oxen. Soil all the way a granite fand. e ms 


The firft leading feature of the minutes is the immenfe quantity of mountains and 


other waftes, which are found in every part of Catalonia, ‘We travelled about three 


hundred 
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flundred and forty miles through the province, and may conclude, from what we faw, 
without any danger of being deceived, that not one acre in an hundred is under any 
fort of cultivation ; in fuch grofs calculation one would take care to be within the truth; 
and if I faid not one in one hundred and fifty, 1 believe I fhauld {till be on the fate fide of 
the affertion. “When the faét is conneéted with the reputation which the province has of 
being, next to Valenua, the beft cultivated, and, without exception, the moft indultrious 
in Spain, conclufions very unfavourable to the ftate and policy of that monarchy, muft 
neceflarily be drawn by every reader. The advantage of pofleffing the fecond city of the 
kingdom, a place of great trade, and containing one hundred and twenty thoufand 
fouls, is very confiderable, and muft have done much to bring the province even to its 
prefent fituation. At the fame time that thefe boundlefs waftes were offending the eye 
in every quarter, we could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the people for want of 
induftry ; on the contrary, they feem very well to merit the character they have gained : 
the activity which is feen through all the towns upon the coaft, and they are very nu- 
merous, and very populous, can hardly be greater in a country fubmitted to numerous 
feflival days by its religion: the fifhery in all thofe places is confiderable, and attended 
to with an unabating {pirit. The women and children make lace; and wherever the 
foil is good, or water conducted, cultivation is in a high ftate of perfection. Even in the 
interior country, we faw every where figns of much induftry; and, amid{t a poverty 
which hurt our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince us, that it was not the 
fault of the poor people that greatcr exertions were not made. ‘Lhofe interior parts 
depend entirely on their agriculture; and the height to which they climb the moun- 
tains in order to find a fpot tolerab.y level for cultivation, fhews that their minds and 
bodies are ready for laborious exertions, whenever there isa profpe& of enjoying the 
reward. With fo much induftry among the people to what are we to attribute the waite 
ftate of their country? The inquiries neceflary for a complete invefligation of fuch a 
queftion were not to be made by travellers: a longer refidence would have been ne- 
‘ceflary, but a few circumftances fhould be mentioned, which are probably connected 
intimately with it. : 
Firft, the poverty of the people in the interior country is ftriking; their towns old, 
il built, dirty, and wretched; the people ill drefled, and generally deficient in the 
wealth beft adapted to: fuch a country, cattle: in the higher Pyrenees this is not fo 
much the cafe; they have cattle, and are in every refpect in a better condition, owing 
to the plenty which great commons give in a country of good pafturage, and where 
wood is in profufion. ‘The number of fheep we faw in general was not the twenticth 
part of what the waftcs, bad as they are for that animal, would maintain; and that of 
goats fo {mall as to indicate the fame thing ftrongly. ‘This poverty not being the effect 
of a want of induftry, muft refult from agovernment inattentive to their interefts, and, 
probably oppreflive; and from a total want of the higher clafles refiding among{t them. 
Till we came to the rich country near Barcelona, that is to fay, in about two hundred 
miles, we faw nothing that had the leaft refemblance to a gentleman’s country feat 5 
thofe who have eftates let in it are abfent ; thofe we heard of live at Barcelona; and 
the whole country is thus abandoned to the very loweft clafles, and the wealth and in- 
telligence which might contribute to its improvement, diverted into diltant and very 
different channels; this is a great misfortune to the people, and which will long con- 
tribute to keep things in their prefent ftate. ‘To the fame caufe it is owing, that the 
roads, fo eflential in the improvement of a country, are Icft in a ftate*which precludes 
the tile of wheel-carriages ; which, with the unnavigable {tate of all the rivers, except for 
rafters of timber erofsly put together, cuts of that fy{tem of reciprocal purchate ae 
; | ale, 
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fale, that interior commerce, which is the beft a country.can poffefs. Thefe are alfo 
evils which the refidence of men of fortune is the moft likely to correét, and muck. 
above the power of peafants and mountaineers. With all thefe difadvantages there are 
ftill circumftances which make it furprifing that more land isnot cultivated. Vines and 
olives fucceed very well on the pooreft and moft arid foils; their growth and luxuriance 
in {pots furrounded on every fide with waftes, and in foils not better, yield a conviction, 
which leaves no doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, give a fimilar pro- 
duce. The profit of doing it will not be fufpected, if the revenue and value of culti- 
vated lands on comparifon with the waltes be confidered. ‘T'wo points here force 
themfelves on our notice; firft, the want of capital for undertaking the work; 
and, fecondly, :the wafte being in all probability in pofleffion of abfent landlords, 
who will not give fufficient encouragement to others to do what they neglect doing 
themfelves. 

Where cultivation climbs up.the mountain fides, it is by {mall proprietors, who pur- 
chafe of the communities of the parifhes the property of the land; wherever the foil is 
in hands that will fell juft the portion which is in the power of a man to buy, great ex- 
ertions are fure to be the confequence. ‘There is no fpur to induftry fo great as the 
pofleffion of a piece of land, which, in a country where the means of fubfiftence are 
contracted for want of more diffufive and more various employments, is the only com- 
fortable dependence of a man, who wifhes to be the father of a family. The parifh 
that will fell a wafte at a moderate price, will be almoft {ure to fee it cultivated ; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces him te 
fell the whole, is equally {ure of perpetuating the deferts, which are the difgrace of his 
country. He would let them, and perhaps upon advantageous terms; but it demands 
confiderable capitals, and avery enlightened ftate of agriculture, for fpeculations of 
that fort to take place; the only capitals, which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a 
purpofe, are the hands of men willing to work; aided, perhaps, by fome little favings, 
which have originated from the view of waftes that are to be purchafed. All that has 
been done, and it is much in fore diftricls, 1s to be traced clearly to its origin. 

‘That thefe obfervations are jut, will be confirmed by the prices of all the neceffaries 
of life in that province ; they have nothing very cheap; every article of confumption is 
fomewhat dearer than in France; and itis more than once noted, that all the meat they 
eat.comes from that kingdom. ‘Their mules are bred in France, and great imports of 
cattle and fheep arecommon. ‘This isa direct premium upon every {pecies of rural 
induftry, and its not having operated greater improvements, muft be owing to the 
caufes on which I have touched. 

‘Yo cultivate their waltes, to {pread irrigation wherever it is poffible to carry it, are 
the two firft obje&s in Catalonian improvement; all others are inferior; they have, 
however, fome which ovght not to be neglected. ‘Their wine and oil are objects of 
the greateft importance; for it is by thefe, probably, that all the lower waftes fhould 
be improved, which are ~ot capable of irrigation; toimprowe the manufacture of thefe 
two articles, in fuch a manner as to increafe the demand for thcm, would be one great 
means of accelerating the cultivation wanted; they are both bad; the wine is thick, 
muddy, and poifened by the borachio; and the oil is generally rancid; both would 
otherwife be excellent; to remedy thefe defects, and force thofe commodities, by their 
merit, into commerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the province ; and to enrich it 
in the very beft Inethod, by one, which would, at every ftep, accelerate its improvement. 
Wool is another commodity, which is of confiderable value, and might be produced in 
an infinitely greater quantity than at prefent, ry i - 
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| The reader will not expect from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper anvidft 
the movements of a journey, that correct attention which leaves nothing untouched ; 
I attempt no more than to glance at fome prominent features, and to delineate them 
roughly; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions which ought to be the abject 
of all ufeful travels, it would be neceflary to fee much more, to-refide longer, and to - 
travel with greater advantages than I poffefs. ‘This little journey has been very far from 
affording fuch materials, but it has not to me been barren; it has removed many falfe 
ideas from my mind, which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or 
ignorant of agriculture, had placed there, relative to this province; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation which are given of this or other countries, 
in fimilar climates. _ . 3 
There are many perfons who travel for enjoying the beauty of profpeét; and there 
are others, who feek for a refidence better adapted than their own, to their health or 
their fortune; to fuch I will add a few words:—To the tafte of a man that is fond of 
a country in a northern climate, there are few objects more pleafing to the eye, or 
more refrefhing to the imagination, than the natural land{cape {cenes of a well-cultivated 
and well-peopled country. Thefe have, in England, features that charm and inftrué. 
Inequalities of country, not too abrupt; woods that prefent rich maffes of fhade; rivers 
that offer the contraft of their filver bofoms, gliding gently through vales of conftant 
verdure, which are neither hurt by their rapidity, nor rendered inert by their fluggifh- 
nefs; inclofures which mark the value and the culture of the foil; and {cattered habitations 
of the poor clean and comfortable, mixed with the houfes of farmers, in a {tate of eafe 
and profperity ; and with the feats of gentlemen, who find fociety and liberal pleafures, 
without deferting the fields which give them their lupport, for the profufion and watte 
of a capital. No philofophical eye can view fuch a {cene without pleafure, nor con- 
template it without inftrution. Such a fcene is not to be met with in Catalonia; the 
latitude which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfe of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a blazing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which bids the per« 
fumes of the eaft breathe over their waftes, and gives to their gardens a profufion of moft 
delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part of the province is rock or moun» 
tain, without verdure, and without other wood, than ever-green oaks, olives, or pines 5 
and no where, except in the Pyrenees, with any mafles of fhade that give effect to the 
profpeét, The only verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. 
Great waftes are covered: with fhrubs, which, hagvever beautiful when detached, have 
very little effect in a general profpect. To look for neat cottages, or good farm-houfes, 
is to look in vain; and to find the landlords of the country you muft go to Barcelona 
and Madrid. ‘lhe deficiency of verdure deftroys half the idea of rural beauty ; the eye, 
dazzled with the unvarying f{plendor of the folar beams, and tired with wandering over 
arid heaths, aches for cooler and more quiet {cenes, and languifhes to repofe-on the ver- 
dant mead. When watered, where alone there could be verdure, all isa crowded fcene 
of trees, and corn, and hemp; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a 
landfcape only when looked down upon from an eminence immediately above it. 
Hence, J own, that in refpect of beauty of profpeét, I muft prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing | faw in Catalonia, a country whofe molt 
itrikigg features are its rocks. | 
I take the climate to be equal to any thing that is known in the word ; I was there 
in the hotteft feafon of the year, and.travelling twelve and fourteen hours a day, yet 
bore it without any fuch oppreffion as could give an idea of its.ever being infupportables. 
and both men and women ftood their field byfinels through the day, except two hours, 
VOL. Iv. . 40 which 
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which they take for repofe. Suppofing, however, that July and Auguft are efteemed 
much too hot, {ti the reft of the year mult, from every circumftance we heard, be de~ 
licious—they fpoke with rapture of the pleafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt: 
but the winter muft be a charming feafon, where fuch vegetables asegreen peafe are 

‘ gathered through every month of it, from the open fields, In regard to wholefome- 
nefs for invalids, one circum(lance fhould be confidered, which may be applied equally: 
to.all watered arable Jands: I fhould conceive, that they muft of neceffity, in fo hot a 
climate, be very unwholefome ; and little better than rice-grounds, which are known 
every where to be peftiferous. The land is kept con{tantly watered, it is therefore 
little better than an earth fponge, or.mafs of mud; innumerable fibres of vegetables 
are mixed with it; the heat, the moiflure, and the rich foil form a putrid fermentation, 
which gives health and luxuriance to vegetables, but muft fill the air with phlogiftic 
effluvia, 1 fhould apprehend far from wholefome to the human body. This is a con-. 
fideration for phyficians, and for thofe whom they fend to feuthern climates, 


Irrigation. 


THE profpeéts down the vale of Aran beautiful; it is without fallows, fine hemp. 
inftead of them. Look down on the town of Efteredano, around which culture rifes 
pretty high up the mountains. All the corn cut is reaped and bound in fheaves.— 
Walnuts. Defcend into the vale.—Figs. Watered meadows. Ray-grafs predomi-. 
nates; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. A caufeway for irri-. 
gation acrofs the vale ; the meadows are uncut, and have two and a half tons per acre 
on an average; the corn all through three quarters an acre. Pafs a rich flat common; 
part of this yale fed by horfes, hogs, mules, afles, and a few oxen. 

Advancing, what meadows there are are well watered ; as are French beans, hemp, 
and a fall quantity of lucern. ae 

Leave Poeblar; they have lucern, but not good, the gardens are all watered; mul- 
_ berries; price of filk this year 18 livres the pound. Cultivation all around among the 
olive-trees ; but it is corn one year and fallow another. Crofs the river, which is here 
fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water of it into the gardens, ten or twelve 
feet high ; they are of a very fimple conftruction, fomething like the common water- 
wheels of a mill, but made very light ; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions, 
taking the water in through holes at gqual diftances, and as the {tream turns the wheel 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution into a trough, 
which condudts it where wanted; it 1s cheap, fimple, and effectual. Many peach- 
trees {cattered about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills; pafs two large tracts of above 
one hundred acres, deftroyed by the torrents. Great quantity of pudding-{tones. 
‘The mountains around are of interefting and bold features. The country in general 
here hasa great mixture of cultivation and watte ; it is for fome {pace pleafing enough 
to the eye, but the produce is, I believe, very low ; we faw many oats, and fcarcely 
any that will produce more than a quarter an acre. They have no meadows; and I 
fhould obferve, that our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay; ftraw and barley 
are the food; in all thofe {pots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, as 
more neceflary and more valuable; and this, I am told, is the cafe over all Spain, 
lucern excepted. or a ee 

Near Monte Schia—they have here poor crops of flat barley: of water, they know 
well the value, a {pring of any account being carefully conducted into a refervoir, and 
‘let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. oe en 

| 10 : Advancing, 
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_ Advancing-—there is fome good hemp, watered; and I fee enougl: of the country to 
find that the water is all in all; where that is to be conducted, they get crops that pay 
well; but where no water, they have not the power or the knowledge to turn the foil, 
however good it may be, to a profitable account ;_ fallow the only effort, and the fuccefs 
every where miferable. 4 | 

Crofs a fine ftream with many acres under it, yet no watering ; the reafon I cannot 
tell, unlefs the land is common ; if fo, it is eafily explained. _ | Sa | 

The foil {tony ; the large, of the pudding clafs; but in the midft of this arid wretch. 
ed defert, come to a fpring, which rifes out of the earth into a {mall refervoir, and is im- 
mediately ufed for irrigation; maiz, hemp, cabbages, beans, and all fine; the comtralt 
fhews the aftonifhing effect of water, and that in this climate the foil is the leaft obje. — 
the fun and water do the whole.. _ om 

Pafling Paous; every thing changes the features ; the vale, on comparifon with thofe 
we have feen, is wide, and alfo flat, and water plentifully conducted in canals, which pafe 
every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor ; having paffed above one hun- 
dred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo great was the contraft, had the appearance 
of enchantment; the care and attention given to irrigation cannot be exceeded. The 
land is prepared for it, by levelling with a nicety as curious as for making a bowling- 
green, and this (conducting the water excepted, which is common to every one), is the 
only expence : this general level is divided mto oblong beds, from fix to eight feet wide, 
by little ridges of fine mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
fown, in order that the water may not fpread over too much at once, in which cafe, the 
irrigation would be unequal ; there would be too much of a current at the part where 
the water enters, a circum{tance of no great importance in watering grafs land, but 
which would be mifchievous in arable; fmall trenches take the water es the carrier 
canals, and paffing by the ends of thofe beds, the farmer opens them at pleafure to dif- 
tribute the water-where wanted. As foon as the land is fown it is watered, and periodi- 
cally till the plants are up; moderately while they are young; but every day, and fome- 
times twice a day, when full grown: the effect is furprifing, and infinitely exceeds that 
of the richeft manures that can be {pread upon any land. The rapidity of vegeta. 
tion is fo great, that there are but few crops, which demand all the fummer for coming 
to perfeCtion ; 1 believe hemp is the only one; that plant is now five to feven feet in 
height, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be imagined finer. ‘The rye ftub- 
bles are ploughed and fown with French beans, which are up and watered. After hemp 
wheat is the crop. tg is 

Watered maize here, feven to nine feet high. Every time we fee any irrigation, we 
are {truck more and more with the importance of water, even on foils which are appa- 
rently mere rock, and on the moft arid deferts, it gives at once the utmoft luxuriance of 
vegetation. Vines and olives, however, {tand in no need of it, but thrive admirably on 
the drieft foils without it: not one acre, however, in twenty, is planted with them that 
might be. , ! 

Come to more watered grounds; gardening and hufbandry mixed; peaches; ap- 
ples; ripe pears; pomegranates in the hedges, as large now as walnuts in the fhell; 
onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold at 1300 livres 
the journal. — a ae a - 

Near Martorelle is a fine irrigated valley ; French beans, feven feet High. Good lu- 
cera, cut three or four times a year; onions, cabbages, and lettuces; but the'hemp; 
every where.a principal crop, not great. The land all formed into the beds for water- 
ing; which I have already defcribed. © 9 ee 
Bitte Serge 4@ 2 Exceeding 
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Exceeding fine. hemp, watered. _Maiz thick, and in ear, Many fine’ and tall ich 
lars by the river... | 
iad are Now. (July) ploughing their ftubbles for French beans, Their courfe i is, ea 


4. Hemp. : 
2. Wheat; and after wheat, French beans, 


Three crops are therefore gained intwo years. The produéts good. Very fine pauls 
berries. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englifh acre, of rich land in the vale, 
not watered, fells for soo livres: watered, for 1000 livres. 

Leaving Barcelona, enter immediately an extraordinary fcene of watered cultivation, 
and which mult have given the general reputation to the province. Nothing can well 
be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceflion—and the attention given to their culture 
great. Not the idea of a fallow; but the moment one crop is off, fome other imme- 
diately fown. A great deal of lucern, which is cut four, five, fix, and even feven times 
in a year; all broadcaft, and exceedingly thick and fine, from two and a half to three 
feet high, whencut. It isall watered every eight days. We meet many mule loads of 
it going into the town, each four hundred and fifty pounds, or four quintals and a half, 
which fells for 4 pefettos, or near 4s. Englifh ; fuppofe it 4s. for five hundred pounds, 
it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre. All I faw would yield ten 
tons, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great deal more; let us fuppofe 
five cuttings, or fifty tons per acre, at 16s. a ton, this is gol. fterling peracre. It is to 
be remembered that the growth we faw was the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the 
firft and fecond are in all probability more cantiderable. it will not, therefore, be thought 
any exaggeration to calculate on five fuch. I by no means affert that lucern yields al- 
ways, or generally fo, as I fpeak only of what I fee. I have very little doubt, however, 
but this is the amonnt of that portion, which is thus cut and {eld to Barcelona ; poffibly 
one-third, certainly one-fourth is to be deduted for the expence of carriage; this is the 
mott difficult part of the calculation, for it depends on how many times the mule goes 
in a day, which mult alfo depend on the readinefs of fale, and other circumftances. The 
profit is, however, amazingly great. All the other lucern I have any where feen finks, 
in my idea to nothing, on companifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe 
watered grounds. ‘The fineft crops 1 have known in England are drilled, but there is 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the diltance of the rows; they 
appear thick while they are really thin, but in broadcaft ones, which fatisfy the eye, 
there is no deception; and thefe immenfe burthens, through which the {cythe is with 
dificulty moved, produce more at one cutting than two feet drills would at three, with 
the advantage of the herbage being finer and fofter. But weeds in England and Cata- 
lonia are two very different things; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial 
than it has yet generally received; I have viewed broadcaft crops, particularly Rocque’s, 
on a very rich garden foil, and Dr. ‘Tanner’s, on a. common turnip oe which, though 
not to be named with the Spanith, were certainly encouraging. 

Hemp, through all thefe watered lands, is the predominant crop, it is feven feet high, 
and perfedly fine ; fome of it is already harvelted. 1 am forry to-fee that the watered 
part of the vale is not more than a mile broad, Indian fig, called here figua de maura, 

rows fix or feven feet high, very branching and crooked, the arms at bottom as thick 
as the thigh ofta common man}; thofe and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden 
or farm has a {mall houfe, with a.refervoir for water, which is filled in molt by a water 
wheel, with jars,around the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and the 
fort, ane, alfo within the walls, aré watered i in the fame manner; the water is.let into 
woe 4 | every 
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every little bed, in the fame way as I have already defcribed. They are crowded with. 
crops, and kept in moft beautiful order; thofe in and clofe to the town, fcattered with - 
mulberry-trees. But in the diftri€& of which I am {peaking at prefent, among the 
hemp and lucern,sneither vine, olive, nor mulberry. Thefe watered lands belong ge- 
nerally to proprietors who live in Barcelona, and are let at 30 to 40 Spanith livres the 
journal, | | 

The valley, in its wideft part is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 Spanith livres. 
a year the journal, and fells from 600 livres to 1000 livres; each of thefe livres being 
about 54/.: (1000 Spanith livres makes 2700 French ones.) ‘Taking the medium, or 
800 livres, and the French livre at 104d. this makes the price of a journal gol. 2s. 6d. 5 
and the rent of it 41. The grofs rent of the land, therefore, pays nearly 4: per cent. ; 
but whether this is clear rent, the tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of | 
his houfe, &c. or whether there are deductions on thefe accounts, are queftions which 
were neither forgotten nor refolved. To fhew the quick fucceffion of their crops, 
they have corn in {tocks on the borders of fome of the fields, and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching grounds. | 

Advancing- the irrigated land lets from 24 to 40 Spanifh livres: that not irrigated, 
at 1s livres. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of the land; and in 
other places we have found the difference yet greater. The foil all the way a red and 
brown deep triable loam, with a fufficient adhefion for any crops. They fow French 
beans after hemp, and then fow wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firft vineyards, but the hills 
here come down to the fea; and where they do not, the vale is not more than half a 
mile wide. Lycium in the hedges; fome few mulberry-trees. Oranges in the gardens, 
afew palm-trees, with vines around them. 

A journal of watered hemp produces from ro to 12 quintals; if not watered, the pros 
duét much inferior; the price 14 to 17 Spanifh livres the quintal, or 35s. Englifh, 
which makes rol. 5s. an acre. ‘This 1s, however, to be under{tood of a very fine acre. 
The mountains are at half a mile diftant, and partly cultivated to the top. All the way 
inclofed, and the men mending gaps in their hedges. | 

Every {crap of flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs; the hill covered with 
vines. | 

Land, near Canet, well watered, fells for 500 Spanifh livres the journal; vine- 

yards for 300 livres. They give, in good years, to twelve charges. Wnwatered land, 
100 to 140 livres. 
_ Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor; maiz, feven 
feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives; corn cut, in {tooks, and the 
land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 livres, and further 02, when irrigated, for 1000 
livres, which is an aftonifhing difference. | 

While the mountains and watte parts of the province prefent an unfavourable profpect, 
the watered diftridts are, on the contrary, fcenes of moft exuberant fertility. ‘Toa per- 
fon, from the north of Europe, there can hardly be a more ftriking fpectacle than the 
effect of watering in thefe fouthern climates; it converts an arid ftony walte, which 
would yield nothing but vines and olives, and on which every fort of grain would hardly 
return the feed, at once into fields, pregnant with the richeft harvefts ; on fuch foils, it 
gives almoft the whole value of the land; and on the richeft it raifes it, at the lealt, 
double ; and-in fome inftances, five times. It enables the cultivator to havea fucceflion 
of crops, more important than any thing we know in the north. The reaping one crop 
is but the fignal for immediately putting in amother; in doing which, they exert — 
Sha . elves 
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Selves with the utmoft adivity ; ploughing univerfally as foon as the corn is cut ; ‘and 
are by this means enabled to have conitantly two cropsayear. ‘The extreme fertility-of 
thefe lands has, however, led many travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations; they 
have afferted that the land yields many crops at the fame time, one umder another, which 
#s both true and falfe. ‘It is faét, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by:the fame 
field, in fome few inftances ; but it is not from hence to be concluded, that the good- 
nefs of the land, or the importance of irrigation is at all fhewn by that circumftance. 
The fact is,-that it is impoflible to raife one crop under another, without lofing in one 
nearly as much as you gain in the other; the olive, being a large tree, cultivation may be 
carried:on under it, but the crop gained is poor, and fhews that exactly in proportion to 
the fhade is the injury fuftained by the produce which is fhaded. If the trees are thick, 
‘the corn is hardly worth reaping ; it is:the fame in other cafes, and 1 was well convinced, 
from viewing their grounds with this defign, that the foil can carry, profitably, but one 
crop at a time; feveral may be crowded on it, but nothing is gained; with grafs under 
trees, this is not the cafe fo much in a hot climate; but even grafs is damaged, and itis 
not the queftion at prefent, as they have none. A country to be fupported, and in a 
hot climate, without meadows or pa{tures, founds very {trange to Enghih ears, and it is 
«among the curious circumftances of this. part, and Iam told of the reft of Spain. If they 
-applied to grafs the land that is proper for it, they could not poflibly have bread to eat ; 
ftraw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and the oxen and mules, 
which we faw, did not fhew in the leaft, by their looks, any deficiency in nourifhment. 
-Lucern is not at all common through the interior part of the province, and where they 
cultivate it,-it is ufed green. Maiz is fometimes fown merely for its herbage, as it might 
be, I believe, profitably in England, late in the fpring, to avoid our frofts; it is one of 
the moft nourifhing plants in the world. 
The confequence of water being fo apparent in the province, I could not ‘but attend 
.particularly to their exertions in conducting it, and I concluded that not one acre in 
twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat vales where canals of ir- 
‘Yigation are made, at a {mall expence, a very good, though by no means a complete ufe 
is made of them ; but on the declivities of the mountains, it ts neceflary to erecta mound 
of folid mafonry acrofs the river, and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport 
it by walls of ftone, as I have feen in France; and having thus diverted a large portion 
-of the water of a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as 
it will go; fuch exertions demand a much greater capital than is to be found upon the 
lands of Catalonia: it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the importance of 
fuch undertakings, who refided on his eftate, and whofe income was fpent in fomething 
elfe than the tafte and pleafures of a-capital. But leaving fuch exertions to individuals, 
~who either have not the money or not the will to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It 
is the King only who can make thofe efforts; a monarch who fhould be determined to 
improve his kingdom would prefently find the means of doing it. The importance of 
water is fo well known, that if a canal is made to conduct it, the proprietors or farmers 
of the lands below would readily and fpeedily make ufe of it, paying proportionably for 
the quantity they took; this isthe fyftem in Lombardy, and the effect is great. It would 
‘be the fame in Catalonia, but the capital for the great work of the canal, muft probably 
ibe fupplied by the king, if not the whole, at leaft a confiderable portion. Such money 
#hould be lent*to undertakers at a moderate intereft. Exertions of fuch a nature, with 
‘a proper general attention given to thefe objets, would make them fafhionable among 
the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces would foon be created out of barren 
and defolate waftes. Arbitrary power his been exerted for ages in efforts of barbarity, 
ae " | ignorance, 
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ignorance, and tyranny ; It is time to fee it employed in works that have the good of 
mankind for theiraim. A beginning, and avery good one, is made in the conftrudtion 

of fome great roads, on a fcale of true magnificence, which is never exhibited ‘with fuch. 
effect as in works of public utility; and whenever the importance of cultivation is well. 
underflood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly analyzed,. irrigation 

will then: receive an attention that has not hitherto been given. Such is the neceflity of. 
water, for, various productions in this climate, that rivers ought to be no more than in- 

finitely multiplied channels, and collected in one ftream only, asa refervoir for frefh and. 
repeated deviations, | - 


Sheep. 


On the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of = __ ip 
are the paftures of the Spanifh flocks. he ridge isnot, however, the whole; there 
are two other mountains in a different fituation, and the fheep travel from onc to ano- 
ther as the pafturage is fhort or pientiful. I examined the foil of thefe mountain paf- 
tures, and found it in general {tony ; what in the weft of England would be called a. 
{lone brafh, with fome nixture of loam, and in a few places a little peaty. The plants. 
are many.of them untouched by the fheep: many ferns, narciffus, violets, &c. 3; but. 
burnet (poterium fanguiforba) and the narrow-leaved plantain (plantago lanceclata_) were. 
eaten, as may. be fuppoted, clofe. I looked for trefoils, but found fcarceiy any.: it was. 
very apparent, that foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe. 
heights proper for fheep.. In the northern i of Europe, the tops of mountains half. 
the height of thefe, for we were above {now in July, are bogs; all are fo which I have. 
feen in our iflands, or at leaft, the proportion of dry land is very trifling to that which is.. 
extremely wet; here they are in gencral very dry ; now a great range of dry land, let. 
the plants be what they may, will in every country fuit fheep. The flock is brought every. 
night to one {pot, which is fituated at the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or 
paffage of Picada: it is a level fpot fheltered from all winds. The foil is eight or nine. 
inches deep of old dung; not at all inclofed, and, from the freedom from wood all around. 
it, feems to be chofen partly for fafety againft.wolves and bears. Near it isa very large. 
ftone, or rather rock, fallen fromthe mountain, This the fhepherds have taken for a. 
fhelter, and have built a hut againft it; their beds are fheep-fkins, and their doors fo {mall 
that they crawl in.. I faw no place for fire, but they have it, fince they drefs here the. 
flefh of their fheep; and in the night fometimes keep off the bears by whirling fire-. 
brands: four of them belonging to the flock mentioned above, lie here. Viewed the. 
fheep very carefully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, made fome inquiries . 
of the fhepherds, which they anfwered readily, and very civilly. a 

A Spaniard, at Venafque, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres, French, (the livre is. 
10id. Englifh,) a year, for the pafturage of this flock of two thoufand fheep: in the 
winter he fends them into the lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen | 
days; and when the {now is melted enough in the fpring they are conducted back again. 
They are the whole year kept in motion, and moving fon {pot to fpot, which is. 
owing to the great range they every where have of pafture. They are always in the 
open air, never houfed, or under cover, and never tafte of any food but what they can. 
find on the hills. | | = 4 : 
‘Four fhepherds, and ‘from four to fix large Spanith dogs, have the care of this flock ; - 
the latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are black and white, of the. . 
fize of a large wolf; a large head and neck; armed with collars ftuck with iron {pikes - 
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no wolf can ftand againft them; but bears are more potent adverfaries; if a bear can 
reach a tree he is fafe, he rifes on his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the 
dogs at defiance. In the night the fhepherds rely entirely on their dogs ; but on hearing 
them bark, are ready with fire-arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I 
was furprifed to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head thepherd 
is paid i2c livres a year wages, and bread ; the others 80 livres and bread. But they 
are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, which they milk every day; their 
food is milk and bread, except the flefh of fuch fheep or lambs as accidents give them. 
The head fhepherd keeps on the mountain top, or an clevated fpot, from whence he can 
the better fee around, while the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the fheep are 
expofed to great danger in places that are ftony ; for by walking among the rocks, and 
efpecially the goats, they move the {tones, which, rolling down the hills, acquire an ac- 
celerated force enough to knock a man down, and fheep are often killed by them. Ex- 
amine the fheep atténtively. ‘They are in general polled, but fome have horns; which 
in the rams turn backwards behind the ears, and project half a circle forward; the ewes 
horns turn alfo behind the ears, but do not project; the legs white or reddifh; fpeckled 
faces, fome white, fome reddifh ; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, from 
fifteen pounds to eighteen pounds a quarter. Some tails leftlong. A few black fheep 
among them; fome with a very little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the whole, 
they refemble thofe on the South Downs ; their legs are as fhort as thofe of that breed ; 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and fo well. Their fhape is 
very good; round ribs, and flat ftrait backs; and would with us be reckoned handfome 
fheep ; all in good order and flefh. In order to be {till better acquainted with them, I 
defired one of the fhepherds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the wool, which 
I found very thick and good of the carding fort, ag may befuppofed. 1 took a fpecimen 
of it, and alfo of a-hoggit, or lamb of laft year. In regard to the mellow foftnefs under 
the fkin, which is a ftrong indication of a good breed, with a difpofition to fatten, he 
had it in a much {uperior degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs, which are, for that point, the beft fhort-woolled breed which I 
know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I gueffed, about eight 
pounds Englifh; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from four pounds to five 
pounds, as | calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of twelve ounces, to ours of 
fixteen ounces; and is all fold to the French at 30f. per pound French. This ram had 
the wool of the back part of the neck tied clofe, and the upper tuft tied a fecond knot, 
by way of ornament ; nor do they ever fhear this part of the fleece for that reafon; we 
faw feveral in the flock with this {fpecies of decoration. ‘They faid that this ram would 
fell in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumf{tance which cannot be too much commended 
and deferves univerfal imitation, is the extreme docility they accuftom them to ; when [ 
defired the fhepherd to catch one of his rams, Ifuppofed he would do it with his crook, 
or probably not be able to do it at all; but he walked into the flock, and fingling out 
a ram and a goat, bid them follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to 
them while they were obeying him, holding out his hand as if to give them fomething. 
By this method he brought me the ram which I caught and held without difficulty. 
The mountain paltures belonging to the Spaniards, not ufed by themfelves, they let 
to the owners of large flocks who bring them from the lower part of Catalonia, as with 
the French mountains ; thefe flocks rife to four thoufand fheep; the rent in general 
‘being from 5/. to 7/-a head, for the fummer food. Every inhabitant poffeffes cattle, 
which he keeps in the common mountains in what quantity he pleafes; but others, ee 
| de 
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do not belong to the parifh, pay 5/: to 7f a head for the fheep, and 1o/. for a cow ; 
which difproportion they explain by faying, that fheep muft have a much greater range. 
They have good fheep in various parts of Catalonia, but all are fent to Saragofa or 
Barcelona. | | | | | 
The mountains and waftes in fome parts have no fheep; only goats. , 
Crofs great wa{tes, which in other countries would be fheep-walks ; but none here ; 
for five-fixths of the fpontaneous growth are aromatic plants. | | 
See two {mall flocks of fheep, exactly like thofe in the Pyrenees, defcribed the firft 
day of this journey. | 
A {mall flock cf fheep, that give five pounds or fix pounds of wool each. | 
Several -fmall fheep-folds. Such notes as thefe fhew how few they are, on com- 
parifon of what they ought to be. ba 
In travelling over the lower mountains, after quitting the higher Pyrenees *, the de- 
ficiency of fheep ftruck me very much; the climate is too dry to think of a luxuriant 
vegetation of grafs ; but if the rofemary, lavender, and other aromatic ufelefs plants 
were deltroyed, and the land, by cultivation, properly adapted, was to be laid down to 
fuch plants as would feed fheep, fine paftures might not be gained, but much valuable 
fheep-walk would be created, and the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. 
Such: a fyftern would unite well with olives, which might be thinly {cattered ever fuch 
improvements. ‘lo import immenfe quantities of fheep from France, and to take no 
fteps to increafe them at home, is a blind conduét, efpecially when it is confidered, that 
in a proper fyftem, they cannot be increafed without being at the fame time, the means 
of improving frefh land. . | 





Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in 1787. 


Englith Money. 

Reals de Vellon. ae s. d 
Silk, 2,000,000 Ib. at 60 reals, ° a 120,000,000 = 2,000,000 0 oO 
Hemp, 25,000 guintals, at 160 reals, - 4,000,C0O0 - 66,666 13 4 
lax, 30,009 guintals, at 200 reals, 3 6,000,060 = 1C€0,000 0 0 
Wool, 23,000 guintals, at 160 reals, - 3,080,000 = 61,333 6 8 
Rice, 140,000 cargas, at 150 reals, 21,600,000 - 350,000 O O 
Oil, 10,000 guintals, at 180 reals, - - 1,800,000 - 30,000 0 O 
Wine, 3,000,000 arrobas, - - 84,000,C0O0 - 1,400,000 0 O 
Dry railins, 60,000 guintals, at 40 reals, - 2,400,000 - 40,000 O Oo 
Figs, 60,000 guintals, at 32 reals, - 1,920,CoO_ - 32,C00 0 O 
Dates and palms, = . = 1,200,000 - 20,000 O O 





wo” 





£ 4,100,000 0 O 


emer 





, meee 





There ig no line of boundary to be fixed, with any precifion, to the Pyrenees ; Tam inclined to think 
all the mountains we faw, Montferrat perhaps excepted, are branches of that {tupendous chain, uniting 
me direction, The whole mountainous part of the province, that is, civhtcen-twenticths of it, 18 pros 
y the Pyrenees. | : 


TOL. IVe _ | Prices 
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Prices at Madrid, 1788. re 
Eng. Money~ 
Sg ee bs 


gh, ee ee | To Average. 
Beef, 14.to 15 quartos per Ib. ° = - IS quartes. - O 32 
Veal, 24 to 30 guartos per lb. - = . 27 = 0 62 
Mutton, 15 quartos per Ib, se - . 1G - 0 3h 
Frefh pork, 15, 17, to 20 guartos per Ib. - « 17 - 0 4 
Salted pork, 19 to 20 quartos per lb. - - CY - o 4h 
Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per Ib. - - - 20 - 0 ¢ 
Tallow Candles, 15 guartos per Ib. : . 15 - 0 32 
Soap, 16 guartos per |b. ~ . : 16 - 0 4 
Butter (Mantica de Flandes), 8 reals per Ib. ° - 8 reals. - 2 &. 
Goat’s milk, 6 to 7 guartos per e/ quarto, - : 7 quarto. «= o 42 
Mancha cheefe, 18 guartos per lb. = « . 18 -o af 
Turkey, 12, 20, to 45 reals a picce, - - 25 reals. - 8 4 
Fowl, 8, 11, to 14 reals a piece, - ¥ 11 | - 3 8 
Hare, 5 to 9 reals a piece, - - - 7 - 2 8. 
Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals a piece, : - - 6 ge iy 
Partridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece, - am ‘ 6 a 
Pigeons, 5 to 6 rea/s a piece, vn é es ~ 1 8 
Eggs, 21 to 42 quartos a dozen - 8 2 31 quarts. - 0 472 
Potatoes, 4 to 6 quartos per lb. - ° - 5 - Oo 4g 
Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 gwartos per Ib. .- 4 - Oo 22 
Wheat flour, 13 quartos per Ib. - 2 : 13 - 0 3k 
Rice, 11 to 12 guartos per |b. - aig. tie iI ~ 0 2 
Brandy, 2 reals per el quarto, -_ = - ~ o 8 
Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arraba (about 18 bottles), 27 reals. - 9 Oo 
Valdefunas wine, 36 reals per e/ : ene aes 
Charcoal, 4 reals and § quartos the arroba, — : _ jaa - © Sk 
Wood, 3 reals the arroba, - . ss a - so 
Common bread, 6 quartos per Ib. - _ ~ Oo TZ 
Pan candial 6 quartos per |b. - - ‘ ee - o af 
Common oil, 15 quartos per lb. - - ~_ - 0 32 
Valencia oil, 4 reals per Ib. - - = ~— = 1 4 
French oil, 7 reals per Ib. - - - — - 24 
Coffee, 34 guartosperlb. -— - - z sass - o 8 
Sugar, 30to 38 reals per Ib. 7 - " 34 -Il 4 
Chocolate, 6, 8, to 10 rea/s per Ib. - - - 8 - 2 8 
Tea, 11 guartes per oz, . - - . — - 0 23 
Hair-powder, reais per lb. a 2 : a « 5. % 
MAJORCA. 


SOME circuthftances relating to this ifland, which I procured from good authority at 
Barcelona, and at Bayonne, from Spaniards who had refided many years in it, I think 
too interefting to be omitted, as they may ferve, if for no other purpofe, at leait to point 
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the inquiries of fome future traveller, who fhall have an opportunity of vifiting that 
ifland. _ ; . : 
Climate.——The moft delicious that has been experienced by various perfons wal ac- 
quainted-with France, Italy, Spain and’ Portugal ; and refulting in a good meafure from: 
the variety of the face of the country, which rifes from fome beautiful plains to gentle 
flopes, which, after many undulations of furface, finifhin the mountains. In the great- 
eft heats of July and Auguft, the hills preferve the temperature almoft vernal: nor are 
the heats ever fuffocating in any part. The winters, except on the higheft parts of the 
mountains, are mild and pleafant, as may be gathered from the circumftances of vege- 
tation, almonds bloflom in December, are in full bloom in January; and many wild 
flowers are in all their beauty quite through the year. Spinnage, green peafe, beans, 
lettuce, endive, cellery, &c. are in perfection the year round. In the depth of winter, 
ice is feen to the thicknefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts before the day is much ad- 
vanced. No fharp cutting winds are ever felt, either in winter or in {pring ; anda per- 
fon who refided there fixteen years, never faw a fog. The houfes have no chimnies ; 
but when artificial warmth is wanted, almond-fhells are burnt in braferes. This exe 
tremely agreeable temperature of the climate was confirmed to me by General Murray 
and his Lady, who refided there many years; and the former mentioned a circumftance, 
which fhews how erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by the latitude; Leg- 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the fevereft cold he ever felt, in March; was at 
that place, where, in wafhing, the water became ice before a towel could be well dipped 
in iC. | 
Culture and Produéts.—The hills are formed im terraces, and planted and cultivated 
with great attention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fown; in the flats, 
many almonds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuch quantities, that they 
export many to France. ‘They are in great profufion, and the moft beautiful to be 
imagined. ‘The mountains of Soleya are famous for peaches, and all forts of fruit. 
Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince trees, alternately on one 
fide, and on the other mulberries; but the beft fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of 
which is ripe in July, which is eaten, both leaf and fruit, by cattle, and are fupported on. 
it in fine order, when other things fail in the heat. Mufk and water melons are in 
great perfection. a 

_Sugar-canes do well; but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marfh, nor bog. 

Irrigation is well underftood and much pra¢tifed. | os 

A common courfe of crops, 

1. Wheat. 


2. Barley. 
3. Beans. 
\ re 4. P eafe, . | ae 
Capers (which are a weed) come up in the wheat {tubbles, which give a crop; then 
the ftubble and caper-bufhes are burnt, and the barley and legumes fucceed, and after 
thofe artichokes. | | | 
They plough with a pair of oxen or mules. 
The proprietors in general keep the land in their own hands. 


a = , * iat ; Oe gr oe : . eee 
This ifland, which by-every account might be made a paradife, is one of the cheapeft 


{pots in Europe to live in; upon an income cf 1501. a year fterling, men of the = 
Hess a : AR 2 ort 
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fort live comfortably and bring up a family. Every vegetable produétion for the table 
with all kinds of fruits, are not only in uncommon profufion but excellent of their forts. 
Poultry no where better; turkies are kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries 
‘as regularly as fheep to pafture ; they are fattened on myrtle-berries, and are not only of 
a delicious flavour but a great fize, even to ee weight. . ‘Mutton is excel. 
lent; fome fheep are fo {mall from the ifland of Yuvica, that three legs are fometimes 
ferved up in one difh. Tees Sg ES a ge 

All thefe circumftances united, feem to point,out this ifland as an excellent winter 
refidence for thofe who can no longer refort to Nice or Hyeres, and is prébably a better 
climate than either of them. PR ee 





Produce of the Iland of Majorca in 1786; — 











; yi Englifh money. 

Pefos. Of. rs d, 

Wheat, 47 53336 fancgas - 1,521,075 == 342,241 17 6 
Barley, 152,880 - 300,664 — 67,649 8 o 
Oats, 122,068 oo. 5342274 “= 30,211 13° 0 
Pulfe, 102,037 - 2445838 me 55,099 16 oO 
Aimonds, 60,500 | ee 129,066 = me 29,0:9 17 © 
Oil, 192,030 arrobas ~ “ A76,14O main 107.131 10 0 
Wine, 1,665,650 - 322,829 72,6,6 10 6 
Hemp, 24,446 - 83,180 me 18,715 10 0 
Flax, 5038 155397 — © 34:7 ar 6 
Carobs, §00,300 : 83,333 — 18,749 18 6 
Figs, — 175,000 : 62,000 0 =— 13,950 0 oO 
Cheefe, : - . 25,000 — 56,250 0 Oo 
Wool, 472,795 Ib. . * - O1,34T 0 om 13,801 14 6 
Straw of wheat and barley, - - 125,045 — 28,135 2 6 
Silk, «347 lb. - - - 24,000 = 5.413 14 6 
Sweet oranges, . - 45,000 — 10125 0 0 
Fruits of all forts, - - - 17000 —= = 333250 0 0 
Pimienta, : : - 13,000 — “2925 0 0 
Capers, - - : 7 49500 mm 4,012 IO Oo 
Increafe of fheep by birth, - - 126 942  —— = 285561 19 O 
of goats, - i - 319430  ——.  - Byo7r 15) Oo 

of black catile, - - 25,704 ——  — § §9783 8 o 
—————~ of hogs, - - - 240,000 — $4,900 0 O 
of horfes, mules, and affes, - 74,100 0 =e O 


16,672 10 
Many articles are not mentioned in this 7 
account, and are reckoned to amount (the _ e 
_ fpecified produce comprifed)to 4,983.326 » = 151215248 7 0 
Ihe extent of Majorca is 123, {quare leagues, whereof twenty See 






ftoone degree, 2 Ae | 
Majorca is reckoned to be the +7, part of the continent of Spain; Majorca. 
and the whole of Spain does not amount to 250,000,000 pefos (316018 3°20 


per annum, dccording to the opinion of many well-informed { _ Spain. 
Spaniards. “We | oy er a Jd 555933,9838 17 
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renounced the undertaking and returned back together to Chamouni. For this pro. 
penfity to fleep, produced by the rarity of the air, left him as foon as they had defcendec 
low enough to find themfelves in a thicker atmofphere. } 

It is very likely that even if this overpowering propenfity to fleep had not ftopped 
thefe brave fellows, they would not have been able to have gained the fummit of the 
mountain, for in effect though they had attained a great height, they had {till a great 
way to go, the heat incommoded them exceflively, a thing furprifing at this height ; 
they had no appetite; the wine and provifions that they took with them had no charm: 
forthem. One of them * told me ferioufly that it was ufelefs to carry any provifions 
in this excurfion ; and that if he fhould make another trial by the fame way, he would 
only take a parafol and a {melling bottle. When I figured to myfelf this tall and vigorou: 
‘mountaineer grapling with the fnow, and holding in one hand a little parafol, and in the 
other a-bottle of cau fans pareille, this image had fomething in it fo ridiculous and ftrange, 
that nothing could be more convincing to my mind than the idea he had formed tc 
himfelf of the difficulty of this undertaking, and of sh ase of its abfolute impof- 

-fability for people who have neither the head or the joints of a good guide of Chamouni, 

Yet M. Bourrit would again make another trial at the end of the feafon, he likewifc 
flept at the mountain de la Coéte, but an unexpected ftorm coming on obliged him tc 
‘turn back juft at the entrance of the glacier. 

‘For my part, after the informatiorfs which I had received from thofe who had made 
‘the attempt at this fide, I looked on the fuccefs as abfolutely impoffible, and this was 
the opinion of all the intelligent people of Chamouni. 

M. Bourrit, who interefted himfelf more than I did in the conqueft of Mont Blanc 
. thought he ought to try it by fome other fide ; he gained from all parts all the intelli. 
gence he could; at Iength he learned that two hunters in followmg fome chamois had 
got on fome ridges of rocks to fo very great a height, that from the place to which 
they were come, to the fummit of Mont Blanc, there remained no more than four or 
five hundred toifes to get up by the declivities of {now which were not very rapid, 
and in fo open an air that there was nothing to fear from that fort of fuffocation, that 
had been found in the valley of {now which ends at the mountain de la Cote. 

Charmed with this difcovery, M. Bourrit ran to La Grue, the village where thefe 
hunters lived, and immediately engaged them to make another trial with him. He left 
ihe village the {amie evening, and arrived with them at break of day at the foot of fome 
_tteep rocks which it was neceflary to pafs. The morning air was of an extraordinary 
xeennefs 3 M. Bourrit feized by the cold and overpowered by fatigue could not follow his 
suides. Two of thofe, after having left him with the third at the foot of the rocks 
yiounted alone, not only to the top of the fame rocks but very far on the fnow: they 
faid that they had reached to the foot of the nigheft fummit of Mont Blanc, from which 
they were feparated only by a ravine of ice, in which, if they had had more time and 
help they could have made ftairs by which they might eafily have got to the top. 

As loon as this trial had permitted me to believe in the poflibility of fuccefs, I re. 
folved to make the attempt as foon as the feafon would permit; 1 charged two men 
of the neighbourhood f to watch near the mountain, and to give me notice as foon as 
the melting of the {nows would render it poffible. Unhappily they accumulated during 
the rigorous winters of 1784 and 1785, and thofe which have frequently fallen during 
she cold and rajyy fummer, which has fucceeded this winter have retarded my depar. 
cure till the middle of September. . | 


Joraffs, + Pierre Balme and Marie Coutet. 


I always 


| 
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I always prefer making thefe excurfions with my guides only; but M. Bourrit, who 
was the firft to make known this route, having defired that we fhould make this attempt 
together, I confented with pleafure. We took with us his fon, a young man of twenty- 
one years of age, whofe talents promife a moft happy fuccefs, and whom the love of 
botany, and the grand objects of contemplation that our Alps prefent, has often con- 
duéted on the traces of his father. 

I had reckoned on fleeping as high as poffible under coverings in form of tents: but 
M. Bourrit had concetved the happy idea of fending two days before three men of 
Chamouni tq conftruct for us under fhelter of a rock, near the bafe of che Aiguille du 
Gouté, a fort of hut or hovel of dry ftones; an excellent precaution which would f{e- 
cure us from the danger of a ftorm, if we fhould have the misfortune to meet one. 

. Thefe difpofitions made, we agreed to meet on Monday the twelfth of September at. 
the village of Bionaflay, fituated about a league to the north-eaft above that of Bionnay, 
M. Bourrit and his fon came there from the Priory of Chamouni, which is four leagues 
to the north-eaft of this village. I left Geneva the eleventh of September, and came 
in a carriage to Sallenche ; and the next morning I went on horfeback to Bionaffy paffing 
by St. Gervais and by Bionnay. 

The village of Bionaflay is fituated in a very uneven valley, open to the fouth-caft, and 
fhut at all other fides. It is commanded by the glacier of the fame name, and feparated, 
at the north-caft, from the valley of Chamouni by a {mall chain of flate and calcareous 
mountains. : 

I obferved between Bionnay and Bionaflay fome remarkable ftones, but I mean te 
give the lithological account of this little journey in another place ; thofe details wou'd 
too much damp the intereft of which it is fufceptible. | 

I arrived the firft at Bionaffay with Pierre Balme, who had come as far as Sallenche to 
meet me.; we fhould have flept at this village, but as there was no inn there, I had © 
afked at Bionnay which of the peafants of the place was in the beft fituation to entertain 
us, they directed me to the Confeiller de la Commune named Batandier. This honeft 
peafant received me with great cordiality ; and M. Bourrit coming in the evening from 
Chamouni, our hoft gave each of us a good little room, with a bed filled with frefls 
ftraw on which I paffed a very good night. 

The next morning I felt fome uneafinefs for the weather, the barometer not having 
mounted during the night more than the fixteenth of a line; which is much under 
what it rifes to from evening to morning, when fine weather is perfectly fettled. My ob- 
fervation, compared with that which M. Pictet made at Geneva, gives to the fituation of 
Batandier’s houfe four hundred and cighty-eight toifes above our lake, and of confe- 
quence fix hundred and eighty above the fea. 

We had then ftill to mount one thoufand eight hundred toifes before we could get to 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but we had two days to perform it in: asthe firft day we 
were only to go as far as our hut. As its fituation had been. left. to the choice of its — 
conitruéters, we were ignorant of its height, but wifhed to find it placed as high as 
poilible. 

At day-break one of the Chamouni guides, who had worked at the conftruction of the 
hut, came to inform us it was almoft finifhed, but that it would be neceflary to take 
another piece of fir, to make the roof more folid. We ordered a man of Bionaflay to 
¢arry one, and two others loaded themfelves with ftraw, and two more ‘with wood for | 
firing., Others carried provifions, furs, and my phyfical inftruments, and thus we . 
formed a caravan of fixteen or feventeen people. , | 
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I had hoped that we might have gone near two leagues on our mulcs, but it was with 
difficulty we could make ufe of them even for one, M. Bourrit the father even wifhed 
to go the whole way a foot. 

We immediately mounted an eafy flope by the fide of a profound ravine, in which 
runs the torrent which iflues from the glacier of Bionaflay. Then ‘a rapid afcent con- 
ducted us to alittle plain below the glacicr: wetraverfed this plain nits whole leneth : 
we then coafted the glacier for fome moments, and we finifhed by leaving it and taking a 
{trait north-caft direction by a very rough but not too fatiguing flope, and without any 
danger. | | 

All the upper part of this flope is called Pierre-ronde, without the orivin of this name 
being known ; for there is neither rock nor {tone there remarkable for its roundnefs, 
This flope is free from wood, bufhes; and almoft all vegetation is covered only with frac. 
ments, and prefents a moft lavage afpect. At the left are feen bare rocks which conceal 
the valley of Chamounl, and to the right, the rocks and ices of the bafe of Mont Blanc ; 
for as for its head and fhoulders, they are concealed by its low and projecting bafes. 

Although this afcent was long enough, I was always afraid to fee the end of it and come 
to the hut, becaufeI wifhed to get as high as poflible the firft day, and to make the moft 
of the fecond, which would be the moft interefting, but at the fame time the moft painful : 
thus, always counting for nothing the prefent fatigue, we afcended, almoft without per- 
ceiving it, the feven hundred and forty-one toiles which our hut lay above the village : 
we got to it about half‘an hour after one, although we had not fet out till eight, aud 
divers little accidents had made us lofe more than half an hour of the time. 

The fituation of this hut was the happielt that could have been chofen in fo wild a 
fituation. It was joined to a rock in the bottom of an angle, fheltcred from the north. 
eaft and north-welt at about fifteen or twenty paces, above a little glacicr covered with 
fnow, from which iffued a clear and frefh {tream which anfwered every purpofe wanting 
to our Caravan. 

Oppofite the hut was the Aiguille du Gouté, by which we were to attack Mont Blanc. 
Two of our guides *, who had {caled the Aiguille, fhewed us the ridge which we fhould 
climb. They even offered to take advantage of what remained of the day to reconnoitre 
the mountain, chufe the eafieft route and mark fteps in the hard fnow : we accepted the 
offer with thanks. ‘To the right of thefe rocks we admired a fummit of fnow called /a 
Rogne, which appeared to us of a prodigious height, we were however told we fhould 
fee it under our feet, from the Dome of l’Aiguille. All the lower part of this high 
fummit was covered with extremely rugged glaciers, which emptied themfelves into that 
of Bionaflay. At every moment vaft mafles ofice detached themfelves from this glacier, 
which we could fee fall, and precipitate themfelves with a horrid crafh and diffolve in 
clouds of duft, that the air raifed by the fall of ice rofe up like clouds to a furprifing 
height. 

Behind our hut was a fmall chain of rocks about forty-feet above it. I made hatte 
to get up it, my travelling companions quickly followed me, and there we enjoyed one 
of the fineft views I ever mct on the Alps. 

Thefe rocks, whofe height is one thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine toifes above 
the luke, and one thoufand five hundred and twenty-two above the fea, are at the north- 
wett fide quite precipitous. here is feen under the feet the fouthern extremity of the 
valley of Chamouni, above which we were about nine hundred toifes. The rett of this 
charming valley is fhortened in the view, and the high mountains which border on 1 
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appear to form a circus roundit. The high points feen in profile fubdivide themfelves 
in a foreft of pyramids which clofes the bounds of this circus, and fecm deftined to de- ' 
fend the entrance of this charming retreat, and preferve its peace and innocence. 
From that fide, she view extends to the Gemmi, which is known by its double fummit 
which has given it that name. But I fhall not undertake to give a detail of the im- 
menfe heap of mountains which is difcovered from this fummit, let it fuflice to fay that 
it prefents the moft ravifhing profpect to thofe who delight in fuch beauties. 

I chofe this fummit for my obfervatory, I fufpended my hygrometer and my thermome- 
ter in the air toa ftick which kept them in the fhade, whilft 1 ftanding on the moft pro- 
jecting point of the rock meafured with my clectrometer the degree of arial eleftricity. 
It is true that the cold north wind which then blew did not permit me to remain long 1 
that fituation, it was neceffary to find out a milder temperature under cover of the rocks 
which furrounded our hut ; but as foori as ] had warmed myflelf, ] returned again to en- 
joy the profpect and continue my obfervations, I will give an account of them ina _ 
chapter apart. 

I had the chagrin of not being able to make an experiment from which I had_pro- 
mifed myfelf much pleafure : that of the neceffary heat to boil water at different heights. 
‘The phyficians know the profound refearches of M. De Luc on this fubjeét, their pre- 
cifion and their exactitude leave no doubt of the refults; neverthelefs M. le Chevalier 
obuckburgh thinks he has found out another rule. 

It was interefting to repeat thefe experiments, particularly at fuch heights as no na- 
turalift had ever attempted. For eighteen months I had been aiking of ,M. Paul, a 
thermometer armed with a micrometer and adapted to a portative kettle: but the want 
of proper tubes, and the multiplied occupations of this excellent artift, had fo retarded 
the execution of this inftrument that it was not ready till the day before our departure. 
However it appeared to be in very good order, I tried it the fame night and again with 
fuccefs at Bionaflay ; and I hoped it will fucceed equally well every where elle, but at 
the height of the hut the lamp deflined to make the water boil would not burn ; it wasa 
lamp conftructed on the principles of thofe that M. Argand had invented, but made in 
a hurry, and from a bad model: the tinder which ferved it asa wick burned at firft very 
well: but prefently this tinder turned into coal and afterwards went out, an accident 
which did not happen in a thicker air. Unhappily our apparatus was difpofed in fuch 
a manner that it was impoflible to make our water boil on a wood fire, the only one 
here inour power. After then having ufelefsly tried this apparatus a thoufand diffe- 
rent ways, I was obliged to give up the experiment, or put it off tll another opportu- 
nity. : 

‘But the beauty of the evening, and the magnificence of the fpectacle, which the fet- 
ting fun prefented from my obfervatory, confoled me for this difappointment. The 
evening vapour which, like a light gaz, tempcred the fun’s brightnefs, and half con- 
cealed the immenfe extent we had under our feet, formed the fineft purple belt, which 
incircled all the weftern part of the horizon, whilft to the caft the fnows at the bafe of 
Mont Blanc coloured by this light prefented the finc{t and molt magnificent fpectacle. 
In proportion as the vapaur defcended and became more denfe, this belt became nar- 
rower, and of a deeper colour; and appeared at laft of a blood red, at the fame inftant 
{mall clouds which rove above this chain, darted a light of fuch brightngls, that they re. 
fembled flaming ftars or meteors. When the night was quite fet in [ returned there ; 
the fky was then perfectly clear, and without clouds, the vapours were only obfervable 
at the bottom of the valleys: the ftars fhining but without any tinkling, fpread over 
the tops of the mountains an extreme fecblé and pale light, but fufficient however ta 
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diftinguith the maffes and the diftances. The repofe and profound filence which 
reiened j in this valt extent, fill hetzhtened by the imagination, infpired me with a fort 
of terror; i aypetey to meas if | had outlived the univerfe, and that T faw its corpfe 
freien. at my feet. Serrowful as idcas of this nature are, they have a fort of charm 
which can er bo refified. Tturned my looks oftencr towards this obfcure folitude 
than towards foot Pianc, whofe fhiniys and photphorical fuows ftill eave the idea of 
novement and lie; but the kvennefs of the ar on this Holated point prefently forced 
me to retire to the hut. 

‘Lhe coldeft part of the evening was three quarters of an hour after fun-fet, the ther. 
mometer could kecp no higher than two and a half nee above the freezing point. 
An hour alter it gota deoree hieher, and another in the night, fill the fire afforded us 
great fatisfaction ; indeed we fearcely thould have been able to have done without it. 

But this hut, this afylum of fuch confequence to us, deferves to be deferibed. It was 
about feven feet by ck: ebt, and four imieseht: it was inclofed by three walls, and the 
rock which it was attached to ferved fora fourths flat flones placed without mortar 
formed thefe walls; and the fame fort of flones, f upported by three or four branches 
of fir, compofed the roof: an opening of three fect fquare, left in the wall, ferved for an 

entrance. ‘lwo paillaties placed on the ground ferved us tor beds; and an open parafol 
placed againft the entrance ferved us at the dame time uutead of a door and curtains. 
M. Bourrit, and (till more fo lis fon, were tacommoded by the purity of the air; they 
did not diveft their dinner, and could not eat any fupper. Tor my part, whom the pure 
air docs not incommoede, if I ufe no violent cxercife, | pafled an excellent night ina licht 
and quiet flecp. 

When the parafol was not before the door, T could fee from my bed the fnows, the 
ices, and the rocks fituated below our hut; and the rifing of the moon gave to this 
view the moft fingular appearance. Our ruides pafled the meht, fome fquatted in the 
holes of recks, others wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, and others fat up and watched 
by alittle fire, which they kept up with a part of the wood we brought with us. 

As M. Bourrit the vear before, at the fame feafon, and in the fame place, fuffered 
feverely from infupportable cold at fun-rife, it was fettled that we fhould not fet out till 
after fix o’clock. But as foon as day began to appear, | mounted to my obfervatory 
and there waited the fun’s nifing. | found the view Mill very fine, lefs fingular however 
than at the fun’s fettiny ; the vapours, lefs condenfed, did not form in the horizon a 
cordon fo ditinct and hig ehly coloured, but in return | obferved a fingular phenomenon. 
ft was formed of rays of 'a fine purple, which parted from the horizon to the we {t, pre- 
cifely oppoiite the fun ; they were not clouds, but a fort of thin vapour homogenous {ub. 
flance: theic rays, to the number of fix, had their centre a little below the horizon, and 
extended to ten or twelve degrees from this centre. 

We had the precaution to take a warm mets of foup as a preventative againft the 
cold ; we then made an cqual divifion amongft our guides of provifions, precautionary 
cloathing, and of my inftruments, and in this manner fet out at a quarter paft fix with 

the greatcft hope of fuccefs. 

Elevated as we were to one thoufand four hundred and twenty-two toifes above the 
fea, we had {till one thoufand toifes to get up before we could attain the fummit of 
Mont Blanc ; in effect, the moft exact meafures allow this fummit to be two thoufand 
four hundred and twenty-fix toiles above the Mediterranean, Of thefe one thoufand 
toifes, we had to go about fix hundred on the rocks of the Aiguille du Gouté, and the 
remainder on the inow. 

8 This 
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This Aiguille, or hich mountain, fecn from the environs of Geneva, prefents ittelf 
nder a round form, sehen before, and under the bieheft furamit of Mont Blane. 
‘he ridge of rocks which cefcend from it Ble lie blackuh furrows. From our but 
Te could diftinguith this hai under the fame afpect as from Geneva; but as we 
ere very near it, it concealcd from us the height of Mont Blane ; we only faw the thy 
sove thefe rocks. 

The rapidity of the cou/oirs, or hollows, is fo great, that it is impoflible either to get up 
ra town, and even it one fhould Hives to fall, it would be found ve ery difficult to re. 
iin one’s felf; one mult either roll or flide to the bottom of the mountain. 

This flope, by which we were to ect up, as feen from Geneva, and allo from our hut, 
ppeared fharp and inacceflible; yet our guides affured us that on a near approach all 
iefe feeming difficulties would ‘vanifh : they even went Jo far as tu fay that the afcent 
‘om Pionaflay to the hut was more difficult and wore dangerous than what remained 
ow us to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. It may then be cafily conceived with what 
ourage and hopes we {et out. 

We began by traverfing not a very floping glacier, which feparated us from the bale 
fthe Aigunle, and in twenty minutes came to the firtt rocks of the ridge by which v 
rere to get on this bate. ‘Vhis ridge is rapid enough, and the b: ‘oken 6r sifunited 
ocks of which it is compoled do not offer a very commodious patch. Tlowever, we 
younted them very gaily 3 in an hour and fome minutes: the temperature was fuch as 
re could defire: the airy between three and jour degrees above the ircezing point, Was 
o colder than nece lary” not fo heat us in afeending 3 we enjoyed the lively and encous 
aging pleafure to perceive our progrefs by the gradual decline of fummits which not 
ong betore had appeared above us. [felt a matt lively joy, and which perhaps may 
ppear puerile, when alter having fae rded twenty-five minutes I came to difcover the 
ake of Geneva; it was the ffl time UV had found myfely high crouch on the bafes of 
font Blane to be able to perecive it. TD had allo the pleafure’ to find here two handfome 
lants, arctia Alpina, and wricta Helvetica, ‘Vhis lat ts extremely ¥ are ti the Alps of 
avoy. When we had attained the higheit part of the ridge, it was necefiary to climb 
{teep flope of fhow to eet on the glacier hie h cous the plateau of the bafe of the 
iguille, and there, for the firft time, we were aMiled by the hands of our guides, who 
vere always anxious to offer us their belp. Pe was near three quarters after feven 0 ‘clock 
‘hen we goton this plateau: we had flattercd ourlelves with the hopes of y ae there 
2oner; aiid as we knew that this was but a fimalt aa of the whole of oar under taking, 
thought fought net to flop to obferve the barometer. 

We then patted right to the toot of — Aiguille, and were upon the point of getting 
dit, when we faw with much furprife a man, who did not belong to our caravan, 
fcending: before us at the clacier of onaiiy. But this furprile changed into a cry of 
»y of all the cavalcade, when we difcovered him to be Guid et, the brave tellow who 
se year before hi ra accompanied Ni. Gourrit, and had eone with Marie Coutet annolt 
»the fummir of Mont Bhine: he was not at home when we fent for him s he liad not 
epun his journcy till late in the prec eaing evenme, had got up the mountain ur the 
ight, and came by the fhortefh cut uito the track that he knew we ae take, The 
uides the moft loaded haftened to let hin | have iis thare of the bageaye, aud he gaily 
20k his ane mm our yank. 

Vhe elacicr thar we were tr averfing touches on one of the adges ofthe Arcuille of 
FOUTC, which is by its repidity impracticable. Vhis ridge is top: arated from that which 
re were to follow by one of thole rapid coufeirs of w hich I have alre ady fpoxen i it was 
ecellary to traverfe this couloir: the fnow which covered it was {ill frozen, and exced- 
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fively hard ; happily Goutet and Gervais, who had paffed there the day before in the 
afternoon, had tound this fnow foftened by the fun, and had marked places in which we 
could put our feet. Thefe traverfings are what 1 moft fear: if your fect fail. you have 
little hope of being able to keep up; buat when you directly afcend or defcend, if you 
fall it is eafier to {top yourfelf. Guidet wanted to pafs below us, in cafe our footing 
fhould fail, to which we would not confent, as the flope by which he had to pafs in fo 
doing was fti]] more rapid and dangerous than where we were ; and we followed the 
method I had ufed in defcending the glacier of the Aiguille du Midi. Fach of us placed 
himfelf between two guides, who firmly held the two extremities of one of their long 
Sticks; this flick formed at the fide of the precipice a fort of barrier on which we fup- 
ported ourfelves; this barrier moved with us, made our walking fecure, and preferved 
us from all danzer. f 
After having traverfed this cov/oir, we attained the ridge of the rock we had to climb, 
and here it was that cur talk become difficult. We fourd this ridge incomparably more 
fleep than that whicn had conducted us on the bale of the Aiguille, the rocks of which it 
is formed being more incoherent, quite dYfunited by the injuries of the air; fometimes 
they rolled from under our feet ; fometimes picces came away in our hands when we 
laid hold of them; often not knowing where to lay hold, 1 was obliged to catchat the leg 
of the guide next before me. Vhe afcent in fome places was fo fleep, that fomeumes 
this leg was level with my head: in addition to our troubles, the fnow which had fallen 
two days before filled up the intervals of the rocks, and concealed the hard fnow or ice 
which we found bere and there under our feet. Often the middle of the ridge became 
abfolutely impaffable, in which cafe we were obliged to go by the fides of dangerous couw- 
loirs by which it was bounded ; at other times we met interruptions in the rocks, and it 
was neceflary to crofs {now which covered flopes extremely rapid. All thefe obftacles 
augmented gradually in our apprceach to the fuminit of the Aiguille. At length, after 
five hours afcent, three of which paffed on this fatiguing ridge, Pierre Balinat, who pre« 
ceded me, feeing that not only the flope continually became more ftecp, but that we flill 
found, as we advanced, a greater quantity of frefh fnow, propofed that ] fhould reft my 
felf while he went before a little to examine what we fhould do. I confented with fo 
much the more willingnefs, as [ had not fat down fince our departure in the morning : 
I had fcmetimes ftopped to take breath, but always ftanding, fupporting myfclf on the 
flick. As he advanced he kept calling to us to wait for him, and not to proceed farther 
til hisreturn. After an hour’s abfence he returned, and informed us that the quantity 
of frefh fnow higher up was fo great, that we could not attain the fummit of thete rocks 
without extreme danger and fatigue, and that there we fhould be obliged to ftop, becaufe 
the top of the mountain, beyond the rocks, was covered with foft fnow to the depth 
of a foot anda half, through which it was impoflible to advance. THis guétres, covered 
as high as his knees, attelled the truth of this report, and the quantity of {now all round 
us was alfo a fufficient proof of it. In confequence we agreed, though with regret, to 
proceed no farther. 7 
The barometer, which J had tried during this halt, only fupported itfelf at eighteen 
inches, one ligne, fourteen fixteenths, and the thermometer in the fhade at two anda 
half. At this time the barometer, obferved at Geneva by M. Pictet at one hundred and 
fourteen feet above the lake, fupported itfelf at twenty-fix inches, eleven lignes, thirty- 
one thirty-feconds ; and the thermometer in the open air at fourteen degrees de Reau- 
mur. This-obfervation, calculated by the logarithms without regard to the temperature 
of the air, would give one thoufand nine hundred and thirty-five toifes above the fea, 
If we regard this temperature, in following the formula of M. De Luc, we fhould — 
Id © 
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off feventy-two toifes,; but if we adopt the principles of naturalifts, who have laboured 
to perfect M. De Luc’s, we fhould make a much lefs confiderable ded«dion. For, ac- 
cording to the Chevalier Shuckburgh, we fhould retrench but thirty toifes; and accor 
ding to M. Trembley, but twenty-eight ; and fo the height of the place where we ftopt 
would be one thoufand nine hundred and feven toifes above the fea. Although I could 
not make thefe calculations on the place itfelf, as I did not know the heighth of the ba- 
rometer in the plain, I well faw that we ought to be about one thoufand nine hundred 
toifes, and I told my fellow-traveller fo ; and in the chagrin we felt for not having been 
able to complete our enterprize, it was fome confolation to us to know that we had 
been higher than any other known obferver in Europe had ever been before. 

I oblerved the hygrometer, the electrometer, the {tructure of the rocks which fur 
rounded us; I collected feveral famples of thefe rocks ; we admired the immenfe ex- 
tent of the profpect which prefented itfelf to our view: to the fouth-weft we could fee 
the river Ifere much beyond Chambery, and our view to the north-eaft extended to 
Gemmi, and in this demi-circle, whofe diameter is about fifty leagues, we darted above 
the higheft mountains ; we could fee our lake at the left of the mole, and on the ripht 
the mounteins of Abondance. The Jura alone terminatéd our horizon to the north. 
well, for we faw it even above the fummit of the Buet, which was more than two hun- 
dred and feventy toifes below us. 

Meantine our guides preffled us to return. Although the thermometer in the fhade 
fupported itfelf only at two, five, and that the immediate action of the fun’s rays made 
it only mount to four, feven, yet this fame fun appeared to us extremely ardent, and 
when we ftoad ftill we could fcarcely bear it without the help of a parafol. ‘Vhis made 
our guides fearful that the late {fnow, half melted by its rays, would augment the diffi- 
culty of the defcent. Itis known that dangerous ways are more difficult in defcending 
than mouuting, and we had pafled fome very bad in getting up. However, by walking 
with care, and the help of our guides, whole {ftrength and courage were equally admir- 
able we returned without any accident to the plateau of the bafe of the Aiguille of 
Goute. 

As I was no longer prefled for time, I obferved the barometer at the border of the 
flope towards the Jake, and its height compared, according to M. De Luc’s method, 
with that which he then had, gives to this plateau one thoufand four hundred and ten 
toifes above our lake, or one thoufand five hundred and ninety-feven above the fea, 
which makes about nineteen toifes more than the fummit of Buet. It was alfo a fatis- 
faction to me to have found there a more convenient fituation for divers experiments, 
more elevated than the Buet, and of an cafier accefs allo. This fame clevation, cakcu- 
lated according to M. Trembley’s formula, would be one thoufand four hundred and 
forty-four toiles above the lake, and one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-feven above 
the fea. | 

From thence I re-defeended to the hut very flowly, and in obferving at leifure the 
rocks over which | pafled. On my arrival there I found M.M. Bourrit, who had gone 
before us, and who felt fo little faugued from the journey, that they were getting ready 
to defcend to the village of Bionaffay. ‘This was the more furprifing, as M. Bournit the 
younger had been ill the day before, and indifpofed all the night; M. Bourrit the father, 
always pre-occupied by the dread of the cold, from which he fuffered fo much the pre- 
ceding year, had mounted and defcended the mountain with furred fhoes, in which his 
sta had no ftability, and which rendered this excurfion fo much the more tirefome 
for, him. . 
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For my from having found myfelf fo well the preceding night in the hut, I re. 
folved to pafs this night alfo in it ; either to continue my metcorolagical oblervations, 
‘or to ee in my defcent the nature and firuéture of the mountain, which 1 could 
not have done if I had left it the fame day; for night came on before M. M. Bourrit 
had got half way down. 

Immediately after their departure I went and placed my inflruments on the rock 
which I called my obfervatory, I there {till enjoyed the magnificent fpectacle of the fun’s 
fetting ; and aficr a very good night in the hut, I continued in the inorning my meteo- 
rological obfervations : T compared with great exacinels, by micans of a level, the elc- 

vation of this reck with that of the mountains which appeared to equal it nearly j In 
heicht. Ithen defcended flowly in picking up ftones, and {topped a good while to ob. 
ferve thofe which are carried down by the glacier of Bionaflay. Here are found all 
thofe of which the Aiguille of Gouté is compofed, J went to dinner at Bionaflay, and 
{rom thence a horicback to fleep at Sallenche, 3 

Hf this attempt fhould be made again,! think it would be neceflary to eredt thehut,where 
one fhould fleep, at leaft two hundred toifes hicher than ours, that is to aye the very foot 
of the rocks of the Arruille du Gouteé ; and rhus attack thofe thar pand uneven rocks 
with all the vigour that a nicht’s re It gives, and before the heat commences, 1 likewife 
think that if fome guides were font pwo or three days beforehand to form a fort of {tairs 
in the moit rapid Hopes, or at leait chufe the eatielt pallages 5 for our pues, almolt as 
great ftrangers as we in thofe deferts, were offen divided iy the opiniors m the rout 
we fhould take; yet nothing ts lets certain than thar we hud always taken the beft. But 
whatever means may be hong to facilitate this enterprize, it | fhould not be hazarded 
jn a year of great Mow, but ata time perfed uy fale, with muicular jomts, and a head 
well accuftomed to the fight ol asiaiee 
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HAVE given in the fecond volume, Chap. 2, the hiftory of the ufelefs attempts that 

were made, to the year 1765, to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. 

To complete this hiftory, f ought to fay a word of an excurfion inade for the fame 
purpofe in 1736. This excurfion was not fuccefsful, though it certainly was that which 
determined Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balmat to undertake the one made at the cad of the 
unmer of the fame year. 

it may be remembered that the 13th of September, 1735, I had attempted with M. 
Bourrit, to feale Mont Blanc by the Aiguille du Goutc, but that we met with new fallen 
fnows which forced us to flop at the height of 1935 toifes above the fea. 

As the obftacle that theie {nows had oppofed to our defign, appeared to us to be the 
cit ct of the latenels of the feafon, I refolved to repeat the attempt the tollowing year, 
at a time when the new fnows fhould be lcfs formidable. In confequence, and to leffen 
as much as poffble the fatigue experienced in the laft journey, J or.iered Pierre Balmat 
to ereét a hut at the foot of one of the ndges of the Aiguille du Gouté, and as foon as 
the feafon would permit to make fome excurfions on that fide, in order to chufe the 
moft convenient route for me te take. | 

‘Yo execute this project, Pierre Balmat, Maric Coutct, and another guide, went the 
Sth of June, 1786, to flecp at our ok hut at Prerre Ronde, and fet out for it at break. 
of day; they got up the fame ridge that I had followed the preceding year, and attained, 
although with great difficulty, the fummit of the Aguile du Goutc, alter having all 
fucceflively fallen ill from fatigue and the rarity of the air, From thence by proceeding 
zn hour on the fnows in the fame direction, they came to the hoieht of the Dome du 
Gonté; there they found Irangots Paccard and three other guides, with whom they had 
concerted this rendezvous, and who had pafied by the mountain of La Cote to come to 
the fame place, always believing that it could be only by the Ansuille du Gonte that the 
fuinnut of Mont Blane was to be attancd; and they had divided tiemicives in two parties 
to make a comparative trial of the two routes which led to the fummit of du Gouté. 
Chis comparifon was entirely to the advantage of the route by the mountain de la 
Cote. Francois Paccard and his companicns had arrived an four end a hali fooner, 
with much leis fatigue and danger than Pierre Balmat, who had paiied by the Pierre 
Ronde. 

After having joined, they traverfed a great plain of fhow, and came toa ridge which 
unites the fammit of Mont Blanc to the Dome of Gouté; but this ridvze was found to 
be fo narrow between two precipices, and at the fame time fo daneerous, that It wes im 
poflible for them to follow it, and attain the fummmit of Ment Blanc. fhey thea exa- 
mined at different parts the approaches to this fummit, and the refulr of this fearch was, - 
that it was abfolutely inacceflible at leaft by the Dome of Gouic. ‘Vhey returned from 
thence to Chamouni by the mountain de la Cote, much ciucontented with their CXPCe. 
dition, and haraffed by a {torm accompanied with {now and hail, 
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«But they did not all return; one of thofe who had followed Francois Paccard by the 
mountain of la Cote, was Jaques Balmat, fince become famous by his afcent to the fum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. He was not to be of the party in this excurfion ;° he had joined 
Paccard and his party almoft in fpiteof them. In returning from the Dame of Gouté, 
as he was not on good terms with the others he walked by himfelf, and kept apart from 
them to fearch for chryftals in a rock at fome diftance. When he withed to rejoin them 
er at leaft follow their traces on the {now, he could not find them; mean time the ftorm 
came, and being fearful to venture himfelf alone in the middle of thefe deferts in the 
{torm and at the approach of night, he preferred fquatting himfelf down in the fnow, 
and there patiently wait till the florm fhould ceafe and the coming of day-light ; he there 
fuffered much from the hail and cold; but towards morning the weather cleared up, 
and as he had the whole length of the day to return, he refolved.to confecrate part of it 
to the trying if he could not, among thefe vaft and unknown {chitudes, find out a way 
by which the fummit of Mont Blanc might be attained. It was thus that he difcovered 
that which has been followed, and which is certainly the only one by which it can be 
attained. , 

He’ did not immediately on his return to Chamounie make his difcovery known, but 
as he found that Dr. Paccard had thoughts of making a fimilar attempt, he communi- 
cated the fecret to him, and offered to ferve him as aguide. The fuccefs of this enter- 
prize has been made known to the public by the relations which have been given of it 
by Dr. Paccard and M. Bouriit. 

What is remarkable in the difcovery of this route is, that it is the fame which pre- 
fents itfelf the moft naturally to thofe who view Mont Blanc from Chamounie, and is 
alfo that which thofe who made the firft attempt tried, but of which they became dif- 
guited by a fingular prejudice. As it proceeded by a fort of valley between great heights, 
it was imagined too warm, and that it excluded the airtoo much. ‘This valley is never- 
thelefs very wide, and accefhble to the winds, and the ises which form the bounds are 
not of that nature to heat it. But fatigue and the rarity of the air gave to thofe, who 
made the firft attempts, this oppreffion of which I have fo often {fpoken; they attributed 
this oppreffion to the heat and flagnation of the air, and they no longer endeavoured to 
attain the fummit otherwife than by the known and ifolated ridges, fuch as that of 
Gouteé. : 

The people of Chamounie likewife had an idea that fleeping on the heights would be 
attended with cleath, but the trial made by Jaques Balmat in paffing the night on them, 
banifhed this fear; and the impoflibility of coming to it by the ridges forced them to 
take the moft natural and apparent route. | 


JOURNEY OF SAUSSURE IN AUGUST, 1787. 


DIVERS periodical works have informed the public, that laft year in the month of 
Auguft two inhabitants of Chomounie, Mr. Paccard a phyfician, and Jaques Balmat the 
guide, attained to the fummit of Mont Blanc, which till then had been deemed im- 

offible. | | | 
P It was made known to me the next day, and I immediately fet out to endeavour to 
follow their trates; but there fell fo much rain and fnow that I was forced to give up 
the proje& for this feafon. I commiflioned Jaques Balmat to vifit the mountain: in the 
beginning of ‘June, and to Jet me know as foon as the finking of the winter {now fhould 
render it practicable. In the interval [ went into Provence to make experiments by 
the fea fide, with a defign to compare them with tho.e I propofed to make .on Mont 
Blanc. | Jaques 
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Jaques Balmat in the month of June made two ufelefs attempts, mean time he wrote 
me word he had no doubt but it might be done in the month of July. I then fet out 
for Chamounie. At Salenche I met the courageous Balmat, who was coming to Ge- 
neva toinform me of his new fuccefs; the fifth of July he had attained the fummit of the 
mountain with two guides, John Michel Cachat and Alexis Tournier. It rained on my 
arrival at Chamounie, and the bad weather continued three weeks; but I was deter. 
mined to wait till the end of the feafon, rather than mifs a favourable opportunity. 

This opportunity fo much defired came at laft, 1 took my departure accompanied 
by a fervant, and cighteen guides who carried my inftruments and other neceflary ar- 

aratus. 
J My eldeft fon was extremely defirous of accompanying me ; but I was afraid he was 
neither {trong enough nor fufficiently accuftomed to excurfions of this nature, therefore 
infilted that he fhould’ give up the defign. He ftaid at the Priory, where he made, with 
much care, obfervations fimilar to thofe I made on the top. 

Although it is hardly two leagues and a quarter in a direct line from the Priory of 
Chamounie to the fummit of Mont Blanc, it takes eighteen hours to walk it, on account 
of the bad road, the turnings, and about one thoufand nine hundred and twenty toifes 
to gct up. 

Po = perfeétly at liberty in the choice of the places where I fhould fleep, I had a tent 
carried, and the firft night I flept under it on the {ummit of the mountain of Céte, which 
is fituated on the fouth of the Priory, and at feven hundred and feventy-nine toifes above 
this village. 

This ioumel is free from pain and danger, the afcent is always on the grafs or on the 
rock, and the excurfion is eafily made in five or fix hours. But from thence to the top, 
there is nothing but ice and {now to walk on. | 

‘he fecond journey is not the eafieft. We had immediately to crofs the glacier of 
the Cdte to get to the foot of a chain of rock inclofed by the fnows of Mont Blanc. This 
glacier is difficult and dangerous. It ts interfected by large, decp, irregular crevices 5 
and it is often difficult to pafs them except over bridges of fnow, which are fometimes 
extremely flight, and fufpended over abyfes. One of my guides had nearly perifhed 
here. He had gone the day before with two others to reconnoitre the paflage, happily 
they had had the precaution to faften themfelves together by cords; the {now gave way 
under him in the middle of a wide and deep crevice, and he continued fufpended be- 
tween his two companions. We paffed by the opening which had been férmed under 
him, and I trembled at the fight of the danger he had run. The paflage of this glacier 
is fo difficult and winding, that it took us three hours to go from the top of the Cote to 
the firft rocks of this ifolated chain, though it is little more than a quarter of a league 
in a direct line. | 

After having attained thefe rocks, we foon quitted. them again to go up a winding 
valley full of fnow, which ftretches from north to fouth to the foot of the higheft fum- 
mit. This fnow is interfeCted at different diftances by enormous and fuperb crevices. 
Their lively and neat form fhews the fnow difpofed of in horizontal beds, and each of 
thefe beds anfwer toa year; be the largenefs of its crevices what it may, the bottom 
can no where be difcovered. 

My guides wifhed we fhould pafs the night near fome of thofe rocks which are to be 
met with in this route, but as the higheft are fix or feven hundred toifes lower than the 
fummit, I was defirous to get higher up. To do this, it was neceflary te pitch our tent 
amid*the fhows, this I had much trouble to make my companions confent to. They 
imagined that during the night there reigned on thefe high fnows an infupportable cold, | 
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and ferioufly belicved they fhould perith there. At Jaft I told them, that for my part I 

was determined to do it with thofe amoneft them on whom I could de spend; that we 
would dig deep in the fnow and cover this hcilow with the covering of the tent, and 
there fhut ourfelves in together, and in this manner we fhould not fuffer from the rigour 
a the cold. Vhefe arrangements having encouraged them, we purfued our courfe, 

- At four in the evening we got to the fecond of the three great platforms of fhow which 
we had to pas and there we pitched our tent, one thouland four hundred and filty-five, 
toifes above the Priory, a one thoufand nine hundred and ninety-five above the re 
ninety toifes above the pike of Teneriffe. We did not attempt to get to the lait plat. 
form, becaufe there we fhould be expofed ro the fall of avalanches. 

The firit platform by which we had lately paft 1s not exempt from them. We had 
pfled over two of thefe avalanches, which had fallen fince Balmat’s laft journey, the 
broken remains of which covered the whole valley. 

My guides immediately fet about excavating a 2 ice where we might pafs the right ; 
but they very foon felt the effect of the rarity of the air *. Thefe rosuft men, to whom 
feven or eight hours walking is in reality nothing, had hardly thrown up five or fix 
fhovels of fnow when they found it abfolutely inp: SEIbIS to continue; they found it ne- 
ceflary conftantly to relieve each other. One of them who had turned back a little to 
fetch fome water in a cafk from a hollow, was taken ill in going, returned without water, 
and pafled the night i in the moft agonifing pain, Myleif who am fo accultomed to the air 
of the mountains, and who fecl better in this air than in the plain, | was overcome with 
wearinefs in obferving my meteorological inffruments. ‘This illnefs caufed in us an 
ardent thirlt, and we could not procure water but by melting the fnow, for the water 
we had feen in coming up, was found frozen when they returned to fetch fome, and 
the little chaffing-difh we had with us afiorded a flow fupply for twenty thirfty perfons, 

From the middle of this p/afeau, enclofed between the laft fummit of Mont Blanc, to 
the fouth, its high ftcps to the’ eaft, and the Dome du Goute to the weft, there is fearce 
any thing to be feen but fnow ; this fnow is quite pure, of a dazzling whitenefs, and on 
the high fummits forms the molt fingular contrat with the almoft black fky of thefe 
high regions. No living creature to be feen, no appearance of vegetation; it is the 
dwelling of filence and cold. When I reprefented to myfelf Doctor Paccard and Jaques 
Balmat arriving the firft at the clofe of day in thefe deferts, without fhelter, without fuc- 
cour, without even knowing that mankind could exit in thule places they were attempt- 
ing to get to, but continuing neveriliclefs boldly their carecr, I could not but admire 
their refolution and ccurage. 

My guides always occupied with the fear of cold, fo clofcly fhut all the openings of the 
tent, that 1 fuffered much from the heat and impurity of the air, occafioned by the re- 
fpiration of fo many people. I was obliged to gt out in the nicht tor the fake of taking 
breath. he moon fhone with the greatelt luftre in the middle of the {ky of a dark 
ebony colour, Jupiter feemed to throw out flrong rays of light from behind the highelt 
fummmit to the ealt of Mont Blanc, and the reverberating light all over this extent of {now 
was fo dazzling, that only the ftars of the firft and fecond magnitude were diftinguith- 
able. At length however we began to fleep, when we were awaked by the noife of a 
‘great avalanche, which covered part of ihe. declivity that we fhould have to » climb the 
next day. | 

At break of day the thermometer was three degrees below the freezing point. It 
was late when we fet out, owing to the necefliiy we were under of | melung inc for 
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breakfaft, and to have fome to carry with us; it was no fooner melted than drank, and 
thofe people who religioufly guarded the wine I had brought with us, continually ftole 
the water I had in referve. We began by afcending the third and laft platform, then 
took to the left to get on the higheft rock at the ealt of the fummit. ‘The declivity ex- 
tremely flanted,*thirty-nine degrees in fome places, and eve:y where borders on preci- 
ices, and the furface of the fnow was fo hard, that thofe who went firfl were obliged to 
break it with a hetchet before they could gain a footing. It took us two hours to climb 
this declivity, which is about two hundred and fifty toifes high. Coming to the Inf 
rock, we took to the right inclining wefterly to climb the laft declivity, the perpendicular 
height of which is about one hundred and fifty toils. This dectivity inclines only to 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees and is not dangcrous; but the air is fo rarified that 
our ftreneth vifibly failed, as near the fummit I could only go fifteen or fixteen fteps - 
without taking breath, I even felt now and then a fort of fainting which obliged me to tit 
down, but in proportion asI recovered my re!piration, I felt my flrength return ; when 
recovered enough to proceed, | feemed as if I could vet to the top at one ftretch. All 
my guides in proportion to their ftrength were in the fame fituacon. Tt took us two 
hours from the laft rock to the fimmut, and it was cleven o’clock when we gained it. 

My firft looks were fixt on Chamcunie where I knew wy wile and her two fiflers 
were, their eyes fixed to atclefcope following ail our fteps with an uneafinels, too great 
without doubt, but not lefs diftrefling tothem. I f{vlt a very pleafing and confoling fen- 
timent when | fuw the flag which they had promifed to hoift the moment they oblerved 
me at the fummit, when their apprehenfions would beat leaft fufpended. 

I could now enjoy without regret the grand fpectacle 1 had under my eyes. A light 
vapour fufpended in the lower regions of the air. concealed from my fight the lowett 
and moft diftant objects, fuch as the plains of France and Lombardy; but I did not much 
regret this lofs. What I had juft feen and what I faw in the clearcft manner, is the 
whole of all the high fummits of which I had fo long defired to know the organization. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, it appeared to me like a dream, when I faw placed under 
my eyes thofe majefiic {ummits, thefe redoubtable Aiguilles, the Midi, the Argentiere, 
the Geant, whofe bafes even had been for me of fuch cifficult and dangerous accefs. I 
feized their relation to each other, their connection, their ftructure, and a fingle glance 
cleared up doubts that years of labour had not been able to diflolve. 

During this time my guides p'tched my tent, and fet out the little table on which I 
meant to make the experiment of the ebullition of the water. But when it was necefe 
fary for me.to difpofe of my inftruments and obferve them, { found myfelf every mo- 
ment obliged to fufpend my work, and attend only to my refpiration, 

If it is confidered that the barometer was then cnly at fixtecn inches one line, and 
that thus the air had litile more than half of its ordinary denfity, it may be comprehend.- 
ed that it was neceffary to fupply it by the frequency of infpirations, When I was per- 
fectly quiet, 1 only felt a flight pain at my breaft ; but when my attention was fixed for 
{cme moments in continuation, and particularly when in ftooping, I leaned on my fto- 
mach, I was obliged to reft during two or three minutes, to recover myfelf again. My 
guides felt the fame fenfations. ‘They had no appetite ; and to fay the truth, our provi- 
fions, which were all frozen, were not in that ftate calculated to excite one; neither did 
they care for wine, or brandy, indeed they had found that ftrong lquors increafed this 
indifpofition, without doubt by increafing the quicknefs of the circulatiop. It was firefly. 

ater only that did them good, and afforded them pleafure ; but time and trouble were 

anting to make a fire, without which we could not have any. aoe 
| 4 T 2. I never. 
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I neverthelefs remained at the top till half after three, and although I loft not a fingle 
moment, I was not able in thefe four hours and a half, to make all the experiments.I 
have frequently made in lefs than three hours at the fea fide. I made however with care | 
the moft effential ones. | | 

I got down eafier than I expected. As the motion in defcending does not prefs the 
diaphragm, it does not confine the refpiration, and one is not, therefore, obliged. to {top 
fo often to take breath. The defcent from the rock tothe firft platform was neverthe- 
lefs very difficult by its great fteepnefs, and the fun fhined with fuch brightnefs on the 
precipices beneath us, that it needed heads well accuftomed to fuch fights not to be ter- 
rified. I again flept on the {now two hundred toifes lower than the preceding. night, 
There it was 1 became convinced that it was the rarity of the air which incommoded us 
on the fummit; for if it had been from wearinefs we fhould have been much ficker 
after this long and dangerous defcent; but, on the contrary, we fupped with a very 

ood appetite, and I made my obfervations without any obftruction from indifpofition. 
tech believe that the height where this indifpofition begins is fixed, beyond which it 
is impoffible to proceed farther. For my own part I find myfelf very well at one thou. 
fand nine hundred toifes above the fea, but as foon as I get higher I feel mylelf in. - 
difpofed. | 

The next day we found the glacier of the Cote changed by the heat of thefe two days, 
and {till more difficult to pafs than it was getting up. Wewere obliged to defcend a 
declivity of {now, inclined to fifty degrees, to avoid a crevice which had opened during 
our journey. At length at half after nine we found ourfelves approach the Céte moun- 
tain, very happy to find ourfelves again in a place where we were not afraid of it finking 
under our feet. 

There I met Bourrit who wanted to engage fome of my guides to go up again with 
him ; but they found themfelves too fatigued, and wifhed to reft themfelves at Chamou- 
nie. We defcended very gaily to the Priory, where we got to dinner. It wasa great 
pleafure to me to have them all return fufe, and well with their eyes and face in the beft 
poilible ftate. The black crapes with which we had provided ourfelves, and with which 
we covered our faces, had perfectly preferved us from the temporary blindnefs, and chap- 
ed and burned faces often occafioned by the reverberation of the fnow, which thole who 
had gone there before us had felt. 


Detaiis of the Journey. 


_IN going from the Priory to Mont Blanc, by the Cote Mountain, you muft begin by 
following the road to.Geneva, as far as the village of Buiffons, and then take the path 
which leads to the glacier of that name. But at the foot of the declivity which leads to 
this glacier, you turn to the right which leads to the hamlet of the Mount. 

This hamlet is fituated on a hill of gypfum ; on the furface of this hill are feen hol 
lows, fome in the form of funnels, others on the contrary have only a narrow orifice 
and widening farther in. I was fhewn one in a field fcattered over with buthes, the 
opening of which was but a foot wide, but farther in its diameter was ten or twelve fect 
of a fpherical form. Without doubt, thefe hollows are made by the waters which dif: 
foive, and draw wiih them the gypfum which forms the hill, whilft the vegetable earth, 
withheld by the roots of grafg and bufhes, reits fufpended above thefe cavities. As to 
the fpherical form of thefé cavities, it is difficult to explain; neither are thofe geome 
who give the account. | nF th a ae 

oe | A little 
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A little beyond the Mount we began to afcend, in purfuing the borders of the tor- 
rent which. iffues from the glacier of ‘Taconay; there inftead of fixed rocks we only find 
wrecks, difplaced rocks, compofed of quartz, of mica, of fhiftee hornblende, or of ferru- 
ginous horn ftone, which diffolves in the air, and changes into oxide of iron of a rufty 
colour. Thefe fragments have frequently a rhomboidal form. 

Soon after are feen to our left yellowith rocks, which decompofe, and whofe nature is: 
the fame as thofe fragments. As to thcir ftru€ture and fituation, they are, in general; 
conformable to the other works of Chamounie, | 

In proportion as we got higher we found the horn rock abound more in thefe frag: 
ments, n.verthelefs one meets fome fine knots of granite of felfpar, of an almoft Bick 
grey, mixed with white quartz; of quartz crofled with threads of amianth and others. 

This afcent is extremely wild, at the bottom of a narrow valley, with the glacier of 
Taconay in front, briftled with flakes of ice, not clear and white, like thofe of Buiffons,, 
but foiled by a black mud, and interfected with rocks of the fame calour: butin etting 
up higher we difcovered above this glacier, clear and fharp-edged fnows of the Déme of - 
Gouté. : ee 

Till within half a league beyond the hamlet of the Mount, you may go on mules for 
about two {mall leagues from the Priory ; but all the reft on foot.. 

Soon after we got above the glacier of Taconay, fome part of the way became diffi. 
cult; we then met with a clear fountain of frefh water, where the guides already fatigued. 
with their loads took fome reft. ee 

There we faced the glacier of Taconay, remarkable for the different colours of ite 
ices, which at our fide on the right bank is muddy and black, whilft on the oppofite: 
bank they are tranfparent and white. 7 

The rocks on both fides are the fame as thofe lyhave above defcribed ; they divide 
frequently into oblique angled parallepipeda ; their fituation and ftructure are alfo the: 
fame. 

In getting up higher we found harder grey rocks, refembling veined granites, . with: 
lengthened knots and veins of quartz, parallel to their beds and layers. Afterwards 
we got nearer the glacier, and climbéd a floping declivity to the Moraine,- whole ridge 
we followed for fome time ; we foon after left it entirely by getting higher onthe mouns 
tain to the left. - ) 

Half an hour after having quitted the glacier, we came to the foot of a pretty high: 
sharp rock, which guards a narrow and deep cavity, from which there is no way of gets 
ting but by fcaling this rock ; this paflaye is catled the Mapas or’ bad /tep-:. they had: 
placed a ladder there for me, on‘a fuppofition I fhould want-it, but as I was unwilling to 

‘give my guides a bad opinion of my-intrepidiry, I pafled on without touching it. 
“ee the Mapas we were obliged to pafs-by fome narrow corners:on high fharp 

ridges. | | | 
We then followed an uneven ridge,-with the precipice to the right, and very-uneven. 
“lds to the left’; after that we climbed a flope to a cavern, where I flept the 2oth of 
uguit 1786, when, immediately after Doctor Paccard’s journey, I endeavoured, by fol. 
wing his fteps, to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. Burin the night there happened 
ch a ftorm of. rain and {now, that I was obliged to return forrowfully, .and put off the 
tempt till the following year- on 
Each of thefe journeys took me about four hours, without-including, reft, from thé 

P rlory of Chamounie to this cavern. a 
The fummit of this rock, to the north-weft of this cavern, prefents a very fine prof. | 


pe: it forms one of the heights of the narrpw ridge of the Cote mountain, which fe. * 
| 12° parates — 
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parates the glacier of Taconay, from that of the Buiffons. The neck by which it is 
pafied ig about fix hundred toifes above the Priory of Chamounie. From this ridge is 
feen the two glaciers jult mentioned, and which lay immediately under our feet, all the 
‘valley of Chamounie, to the defile de Balme, and the two chains which border this de- 
file: farther on is feen the tower d’Ai, and the Aiguille of Midi, which over-tops Sr. 
Maurice, as well as other heights at a greater diftance. From the oppofite fide is feen 
the mountain beyond the glacier of Taconay, which bears the name of this glacier, and 
the trenches of the beds of thismountain. ‘Uhefe beds fhew with the eet regularity 
their pofition. Finally, in the fame direction the profile of ihe Aiguille of Gouté alfo of- 
fers the fame pofition of beds. : 

But the mott fingular point of view is that of the ridge itfelf, on which we ftood, feen 
at its full length from the north-weft fide. Great blocks of rocks with fharp angles, 
boldly and fingularly heaped on each other, crown the fummit of this ridge, and prefent 
the moft wild and fanciful afpect; the {miling and beautiful parifh of Ouches appears 
divided by thefe fterile rocks, and forms with them a firiking contralt. 

One of thefe blocks, which is fharp angled, projects very much over the precipice, 
and is called from its fhape, the bird’s beck, It is faid, that a fhepherd, who laid a wa. 
ger to goand feat himfelf on the point of this beck, actually-got to it, and fat on it, 
but that in moving to come away, he loft his equilibrium, fell, and was killed upon the 

ot. er ee 
The rocks of this part of the ridge are for the moft part of fchiftus, compofed of black 
hornblende, and white felfpar*. There 1s frequently found in the crevices of thefe 
rocks, tranflucid little cryltals, of felfpar a little inclining to green. | 

It was twelve when we came to this ridge ; I {topped half an hour to give my guides 
time to dine. During this time I amufed myfelf with the fight of fome people a great 
way beneath me, who were crofling with great difhculty, fupported by their guides, the 
Jower platezu of the glacier of Buiffons, and who very probably were propofing to them. 
felves at their return to make a pompous recital of their undertaking, and the rifks they 
had run. | 

I looked, but looked in vain, on the fecond platform, for two of my guides, who had 
flattered themfelves with the expectation of getting before us to the ridge, where we 
were, in pafling by this platform of the glacier, which in effeét prefents a more direé 
route to the Priory. But as fome of the way is very bad, we were very uneafy at not 
feeing them. They however rejoined us, but very late. 

After having crofled this ridge, we continued to afcend obliquely, between the glacier 
of Buiffons and the top of this fame ridge, the rocks of which are always of veined gra- 
nite, here and there mixed with beds of /énite Jchiefte, or of a foliated rock, compoled 
of bladed hornblende, and fel‘par. ‘The beds of thefe rocks are always in the fame fi- 
tuation. on 

We paffed under a deep cavern, where Jaques Balmat, in his preceding journey, had 
concealed the ladder which was to affift us in crofling the crevices of the glacier, like- 
wife a pole to make ule of in very bad places. He found the ladder, but the pole wa8 
ftolen ; it is fingular that thieves fhould find their way to fuch a place; however, it can- 
not be faid they were highway robbers. a 

We alfo paffed by the foot of the Aiguille de la Tour, which is the higheft point of | 
this ridge. Wealterwards climbed fome granite veined rocks, always fituated in the fame. 
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manner; and we arrived, at three quarters after one, at the fummit of thé Céte moun. 
tain, at the place where we were to pafs the night. ae | 

The firft journey took us but fix hours and a half from the Priory to our fleeping-- 

lace. . 

This fleeping-place confifted of a great heap of blocks of granite, among which my 
guides hoped to find fhelter, and where Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balmat had flept the 
firft night of their expedition. Thefe blocks have been forced there by the glacier 
which is very near, and which ts to be crofled to make a way to the fummit of. Mont 
Blanc. And there it is we quitted the firm ground to embark on ice and {now to the 
end of the journey. | 

The croffing of the glacier in the morning while the fnow is hard is to be preferred,.- 
as it becomes much more difficult when the heat of the fun has fottened the fuow. 

This is what Marie Coutet found under whom the fnow gave way, when he went to’ 
reconnoltre the way we fhould go the next day. Happily, as I have faid in the abridged 
relation, he refted fufpended by the cords which faftened him to his two comrades, who: 
had accompanied him. At their return we were all eager to have an account of the 
expedition ; as foldicrs are to afk the {pies of an army news of the enemy’s fitua- 
ation. Marie Coutet, with great feeming indifference and even gaicty, told his ftory ; 
notwithftanding which, his rccital caft a fhade of forrow on the countenances of his: 
hearers; the moft heroic fmiled at it, but the reft viewed it in a more ferious light. 
Mean time nobody talked of returning there, but, on the contrary, began to look out: 
for a place of fhelter to pafs the night : fome went to my old lodging, where they hoped 
to be warmer; others fixed themfulves between the blocks of granite, for my part, I 
flept under my tent with my fervant and two or three of my ancient guides. 

‘The next day, 2d of Auguit, notwithftanding the intereft we all had in fetting off 
early, there arofe fuch difficultics among the guides m the arrangement and divifion of 
iheir loads, that it was half after fix o’clock before we fet out, each fearing to load him- 
{elf, lefs from fear of the hardfhip, than of finking in the fnow by the weight of himfelf 
and load, and by this means fall into a crevice. | | 

We got on the glacier, oppofite the blocks of granite under which we flept; the en- 
trance on it was eafy cnough, but we foon found ourfelves entangled in a labyrinth of” 
rocks of ice feparated by large crevices, in fome places opening very wide, im others co- - 
vered cither wholly or in part by the fnow, which fometimes forms a fort of arches under- 
neath, and which are fometimes the only refources in one’s power to get over thele cre- 
vices; in other reipcéts it is an uneven ridge of ice which ferves as a bridge to crofs - 
over. In fome places, where the crevices are quite empty, we had to go down to the’ 
bottom and get up at the other file by ftairs cut with a hatchet in the very ice: but in. 
no part is the rock tound or feen*; and fometimes after having got td the bottom of ° 
thele abyfles, {urrounded with almoit perpendicular walls of ice, you can hardly conceive 
how you fhall get out again, however as long as they walked on the ice, though ever’ 
fo narrow the ridges, and flanting the declivities of it are, thefe intrepid Chamouniards,. 
whote head and feet are equally firm, appear neither afraid or uneafy; they talk, laugh, 
and cefy each other in jeft ; but when they pafs over thele flight roofs fufpended over deep. 
aby fles, they walk in a moft profound filence ; the three firft tied together by cords, about | 
five or fix feet diltance between them; the others two by two holding their {ticks by the 
ends, their eyes fixed on their feet, each endeavouring to place exactly and lightly his foot” 
in the traces of the one before him. Above all it was after we had feen t@ec place where: 


‘Their bottom is always of fnow: or ices _ 
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Marie Coutet had fallen, that this fort of fear increafed; the fnow had quite given way 
fuddenly underhis feet and formed round him an empty {pace of about fix or feven 
feet in diameter, and difcovered an aby{fs to which was feen neither bottom nor fides ; 
and that in a place where no exterior danger appeared... When after ‘having got clear 
of fome of thefe fufpicious fnows we found-ourfelves an a rock of ice, the-expreflions 
ef joy and ferenity:{hined on all our.countenances, and our jokesand good humour re- 
returned. We -then held a council on which way-we fhould take, and grown beld by 
fuccefs, we expofed ourfelves with the greateft confidence to new dangers. It took 
us three hours to crofs this redoutable glacier, although hardly a.quarter-of a league in 
-breadth. From this time we had only to walk on fnow, often rendered extremely diffi- 
cult by the very great flants of the declivities, and fometimes dangerous when thefe de- 
clivities bordered on precipices: but in this cafe at leaft we had no dangers to encoun- 
ter but what we faw, and where we ran no rifk of being {wallowed up, without either 
{trength or addrefs being of any avail to us. 

In going from this glacier, we-were.obliged to clinb one of thofe declivities of {now 
extremely floped, affer which we had to pafs to the foot of the loweft and moft nox. 
therly rock of a {mall chain of infulated rocks, in the middle of the.ices of Mont Blanc. 

his chain runs pretty near from north to fouth, and is entirely compofed of primitive 
foliated rocks, the elements of which are of blackifh or greenifh plates of hornblende, 
of felfpar, of plombagine, with.a little quartz and mica. 

There is found there alfo a greenifh ftone, brilliant enough, tranflucid, fibrous and 
{chiftofe, pretty hard, fufible by the blow-pipe, in a globule of 0.3, line of green glafs, 
tranflucid, of a greafy luftre. This fub{ftance agrees much with the freatite a/be/tiforme 
of St. Gothard ; but its parts are finer, it is more brilliant, harder, more fufible, and 
produces a clearer glafs. But except another {pecies is made, I cannot compare it to 
any.other. | 

re to the reft, the felfpar, which forms a part of the compofition of thefe rocks, 
is of the fort which I call fat, becaufe it has a fat and oily luftre. All the rocks of this 

chain have their beds fituated like thofe of the Cote mountain, according to the general 
Jaw.of the Chamounie rocks, but are inclined low. 

This chain at the eaftern fide is feparated from the Jiguille du Midi, and fome 
mountains, which join this Aiguille with Mont Blanc by an extremely wild glacier, 
almoft wholly compofed of /eracs. 

The name of /erac, in our mountains, is given to a fort of white compact cheelc, 
taken from whey, and preffed in a fort of rectangular cafes, where it takes a cubical 
form, or rather rectangular parallelipidus. The {nows at a great height frequently take 
this forin when they freeze, after having in part imbibed water. ‘They then become 
extremely cqmpact ; in this ftate, if a thick bed of this hardened ice comes ona de- 
clivity, and fhould, as it often happens, flide down in a body on this declivity ; and, in fo 
dliding, if fome parts of the mafs fhould not go equally with the reft, their weight forces 
them to break in pretty near reCangular fragments, fome of which may meafure fifty 
‘feet, and which, by reafon of their having no mixture, are as regularly formed as if they 
had been chiffeled. | 

On the faces of thofe great parallelipids is feen one of thefe beds of fnow accumue 
lated from year to year, and pafling gradually from the ftate of {now to that of ice, by 
the infiltration and fucceffive freezing of rain and other waters which refult from the 
fuperior beds after melting. : | 7 

We had alfo at our right great heaps of {now into this form of /erac, and we fhould 

have been obliged to pais between their intervals with much difficulty and danger, had 
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it been ever fo little later in the feafon, but a bridge of {now which-would have melted 
in a few days, ferved us to crofs an enormous opening, and faved us the trouble of 
paffing amid the feracs. _ ie aie. 2 os Ge. "lee 
We refted ourfelves fome moments in the fhade of fome rocks of the ifolated chain, 
of which I have fpoken higher up. | 
Ve then went to the weft, after which we again approached it at the place where 

the year before I had the hut erected with the intention of fleeping there, but, as I 
have already mentioned, bad weather prevented me from getting there. In other 
refpects, this {lation had been badly chofen, being too near the firft; as it is not more 
than one hundred and twenty toifes above the top of the Céte mountain; fo that we 
fhould have had nine hundred toiles to afcend the third day ; whilft, on the contrary, 
it was neceflary for feveral reafons to leave the fmalleft portion for the lat. | 

The nature of the rocks which compofe this part of the infulated chain is ftill the 
fame ; and there is befides obfervable fome argillaceous {chiftus of the nature of flate, 
and fome {chiftofe granite rocks with fome knots of quartz; the fituation of their beds 
is always the fame, but approaches nearer to tlie vertical. There, and higher up, this 
chain is frequently interrupted by fnows;° the points of thefe rocks project like little 
iflands or fhelves from the fea of fnow which covers this vaft region. My guides 
caufed me to lofe a great deal of time here under the pretext of breakfafting and reit- 
ing; their intention was to delay our journey, that we fhould not be able before night 
to venture ourfelves on that part of our way where we fhould meet no more rocks, 
and where we fhould be obliged to fleep on the fnow. We did not fet out again till. 
eleven o’clock, although we arrived about nine. 3 | 

I again found the Di/penfia Helvetica in flower on thefe rocks. 
_ We had from thence a glimpfe of the lake acrofs the valley of Abondance from the 
firft rocks; but in continuing to afcend faw it ftill better, we could even very well 
diftinguith the town of Nyon. The mountains of Faucigni appearing lower and lower 
before us, /’aiguille percée of Repofoir was that which kept longeft in fight, owing to 
its nearnefs to us, and its projecting fummit in a diftant horizon, for we could only 
call the view of thofe completed over which we could fee the Jura. Every victory of 
this fort was a fubject of joy to the whole party : for nothing animated and encouraged 
us more than a diftinét view of the progrefs we made. | 

After an hour’s walk we came to an immenfe opening, along which we had to coaft. 
And although a hundred feet wide, we could perceive no bottom toit, _ | 

The moment we were ftanding on its edge refting ourfelves, admiring its depth, and 
obferving its beds of {now, my fervant, byIdo not know what heedlefinefs, let fall the fland 
of my barometer, which he held in his hand; it flided with the rapidity of an arrow 
on the flanted wall of the opening, and fixed itfelf at an immenfe depth at the oppofite 
fide, where it continued vibrating, like the lance of Achilles on the banks of -the Sca- 
mander. I felt a very lively movement of concern, becaufe it not only ferved as a 
Prop to the barometer, but alfo to a compafs, a telefcope, and many other in{truments 
which faftened on it; in a moment fome of my guides, fenfible of my concern, offered 
to go for it, but as my fear of expofing them to too much danger prevented my con- 
fenting to it, they protefted there was no danger, and immediately one of them paffed a 
cord under his arm, and the others let him down to where it was, he drew it away and 
brought it back in triumph. I had a double uneafinefs during this operation : firlt, the 
danger of the fufpended guide; next, as we were within view of Chamouni, from 


wherfce with a telefcope all our movements were perceivable, I thought that if at this , 
moment our friends had their eyes fixt on us, they would, without doubt, think ae ; 
ae | vu a 
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of us haa tumbled into the abyfs, and that the others were getting him up. I have 
been fince informed, that happily at this moment they were not looking atus. 

We were obliged to crofs this fame opening on a dangerous bridge of fnow; after 
which, by a very floping declivity of {now we came to one @f the rocks of the infulated 
chain, where I flept the day of my return from the fuminit, and for that reafon I called 
it the rock of Happy return; its height is one thoufand feven hundred and eighty 
toifes, | : i : | eo 

We arrived there at half after one; and dined in the fun with a good appetite, but 
much regretted the want of water, when one of the guides thought of a very ingenious 
method to procure fome: they threw fome balls of fnow ‘'againtt the rocks expoled to 
the fun, part of which itickiug melted by the heat of the rock, and we faved it by little 
and little as it fell; to relieve themfelves they threw the {now-balls by turns, and 
formed a fort of well, which fupplied us with as much water as we wanted. 

This rock, as well as that wich 1s more to the fouth, and the laft of this infulated 
chain, is like the others compofed of primitive ichificfe rocks, mixt with quartz, horn- 
blend, and felfpar, with knots, fome of pure quartz, others of granite rocks. ‘The 
highelt fhew fome veins, fome of black hornblende pretty near pure; others of white 
fel/par; but an oxide of iron which comes from the hornblende diflolved, gives to all 
thefe rocks a yellowifh caft. ‘The beds of thefe {chiftufes are alfo fituated according to 
a former obfervation, but are almoft vertical. | | 

This infulated rock, in the mid{t of {now, appeared to my guides a delightful place, 
an ifland of Calypfo; they could not prevail on themfelves to quit it, and feemed de- 
termined to pafs the night there. In the abridged relation has been feen what trouble 
I had to make them leave it. : 

From thence in an afcent of about thirty-five minutes we attained the firft great plat- 
form of {now which prefents itfelf in this route. ‘The declivity of this platform is from 
ten to twelve degrees, but it isa plain in comparifom of the declivities we had climbed. 

At our left lay the Aiguille du Midi, which began vifibly to lower to our right; the 
Dome of Gouté, where the diflolved hornblende predominates. ‘The fummit of this 
dome cut almoft a fharp point on our fide, covered with a roof of {now, half circular, 
like the arch of a bridge, and crowned by’a continuation of thofe enormous blocks of 
{now of acubical form which I have named /eracs, prefented the molt fingular and 
magnificent View. Before us the fummit of Mont Blanc, the object of our undertaking, 
ftill appeared to us of a prodigious height; atits left, the rocks which we call its ftairs, 
and fome very fuperb pieces of fnow, which by the dazzling of the fun appeared ftrik- 
ingly fingular and beautiful. | 

It took us twenty minutes to traverfe this platform; and this time appeared long to 
us, for fince the lalt voyage of Jaques Balmat, it had been covered by two enormous 
avalanches of feracs, which fell from the Dome of Goute; we were obliged to crofs 
over thefe avalanches under the continual fear of being overtaken by others. J had 
however the pleafure of obferving thofe firacs which we feldom have an opportunity of 
viewing near us. I meafured fome which were mor: than twelve feet every way; the 
bottom, or that part which had united with the rock was formed of white, tranflucid ice, 
and more compaét than ordinary ice. The oppofite fide which had been originally the | 
top, was {till of fnow, though a little hardened, and there is feen in the fame block all 
the fhades between thefe two cxtrremes. We were furprifed to find that feveral of thefe 
blocks had arrived there without being disfigured, and even thut they had ever come 
there, for the Dome of Gouté, from which they were d-tached is at a great. diltahce, 
and the declivity is not Very flanting : without doubt they had flided in ne aes | 
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the dhow which had been frozen and hardened by the cold of the night, and their own 
velocity had’ been very great. po we | | | af gaa 

From this platform we were an hour afcending a declivity of thirty-four degrees, 
which brought us to the fecond platform where we were to fleep. : | 7 
— We had at fifft long and ferious deliberations refpecting the choice of the place we 
fhould fix the tént under which we were all to colivét to encounter the cold of the 
night, of which the guides had formed to themfelves fo frightful an idea. Befides the 
cold we had two other dangers to guard again{t, the one from above, the other trom 
beneath: the bufinefs was ta,choofe a fituation which fhould fcreen us from the danger 
of the avalanches which might fall from above, likewife from that of crevices concealed 
by fuperficial fmow. The guides trembled at the thoughts of this fnow loaded with 
the weight of twenty men collected in a fmall {pace, and foftened by the heat of their 
bodies melting and giving avay all of a fudden and fwallowing us all up in the middle 
of the night. A frightful crevice whofe winding we had traced in coming ‘to this plat- 
form, ‘and which might have extended, for what we knew, to the place immediately 
under us, proved at lealt the poffibility of fuch a fuppofition. However, we found at 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the entrance jot the platform a place which 
appeared to us fecure from all thofe dangers. ‘There they fet about fhovelling the fnow 
away, and fixing the tent over the place they had made for it. In the abridged account 
i have related the indifpofition my guides felt here trom the rarity of the air, 

After fome moments of repofe Marie Goutct and two others went on the Dome of 
Gouté to look for the ftones covered with glafs bubbles, that I have defcribed in the 
fecond volume, and brought back fome very fine ones, and one among others very re- 
markable in its having {prinkled on its furface the bubbles of a colour analogous to the 
part of the correfponding ftone, blackifh or greenifh upon the hornblende, and whitifh on 
the felfpar ; which proves clearly that they have been formed by afuperficial fufion of the 
rock, and of confequence that thunder has produced them; in fact, by what other 
means could this effect be produced on the furface of a rock furrounded by fnow ? The 
fame guides afterwards went to examine the declivity we had to get up the next day. 
They returned fatisfied with having found govered with {now a crevice, which in the 
preceding journey had given them a good deal of trouble to get over; but the de. 
clivity by which we were to afcend appeared to them extremely abrupt, and formed of 
very hard and flippery fnow, and I faw clearly by this account that they were in doubt 
of my being able to get up it. | | 

On mountains free from fnow, and whofe heights does net exceed one thoufand or 
one thoufand two hundred toifes it is very pleafant to get in good time toa fleeping 
place; the coolnefs of the evening refrefhes you after the fatigues of the day, and you 
fitdown on the grafs or on a rock, are amufed in obferving the gradations of the light, 
and the changes which almoft always accompany the fetting of the fun, and twilichr. 
— But in high mountains covered with fnow the clofe of the day is extremely painful, 
one cannot tell where to place one’s felf ; if you fit {till you are frozen, and fatigue. joii- 

ed to the rarity of the air deprives you of {trength and courage, neceflary to warm your- 
Self by exercife.’ -This is what we felt in the fituation we were now, to which we came 
‘about four o’clock. We wereall frozen with cold; and waiting with the greateit impa- 
tience till the tent was fixed ; as foon as it was, we all got into it, and ina fhort time the 
babbling of the guides and the naufea of thofe who where fick, forced me to leave it. 
' Khaftened fupper as muchas poflible. Afterwards they had great difficulty in fixing 
themfelves in fuch a manner as they might be able to pafs the night; I was allowed tq, 
ftretch myfelf in a corner; but as for Fe et they could only fit down on the ftraw 
Pa: re or ti “between 
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between each other’s legs; and the air corrupted by the refpiration of twenty perfons 
crowded into fo {malla {pace occafioned our pafling the bad night of which I have 
{poken. | SO | | a 


The next day we foon traverfed the fecond platform, at the entrance of which we 
had paffed the night; from thence we afcended to the third, which We likewife foon 
croffed, and in half an hour came to the great declivity, by which in drawing to the 
eaft, we got upon the rock which forms the left fhoulder of the top of Mont Blanc. 

_ At the beginning of this afcent I was out of breath by the rarity of the air; however 
by refting a moment every thirty or forty paces, but without fitting down fo far re- 
covered my breath, as to be able in about forty minutes to get to the entrance of the ava- 
Janche which had fallen the preceding night, and which we had heard from our tent. 

_ There we all ftopped for fome minutes in hopes that after having refted our lungs and 
legs, we fhould be able to get over the avalanche pretty quick and without refting to 
Hae breath, but in that we deceived ourfelves, the fort of wearinefs which proceeds 
from the rarity of the air isabfolutely infurmountable ; when it is at its height, the moft 
eminent peril will not make you move a ftep falter. But I infufed frefh courage into 
my guides by repeatedly telling them that this place was really the leaft dangerous, be- 
caufe all the loofe {now of the heights above us had already come away. 

Beyond this avalanche the declivity became continually more floping, and on our left 
bordered on a frightful precipice ; it was neceffary to get over a pretty large opening, 
the paflage of which was incommoded by a rock of ice, which forced us to the border 
of the declivity. The foremoft guides had cut fteps here and there on the hard fnow 
as they went on; but as they had left the fpaces too long it was neceflary to take fuch 
long fteps that one ran the rifk of mifling ones footing, and fliding without remedy to. 
the bottom. At laft, towards the top the thawed furface became thinner; then it 
broke under our feet, and underneath it eight or nine inches of crumbled fnow, which 
refted on a fecond cruft of hard fnow, into which we funk to the calves of our legs, 
after which we flided down the fide of the precipice, to which we were only held by the: 
upper cruft, which thus found itfelf loaded with a great part of the weight of our 
bodies ; and if it had broken we fhould infallibly have flided to the bottom; but 
I did not think of the danger, my refolution was taken, I determined to go on as long 
as my ftrength would enable me, andI had no other thought than that of advancing 
with a firm ftep. | a 

It is faid when you walk on the border of a precipice you fhould not look at it, and 
is true toa certain point; but the following advice is the refult of my long experience. 
Before you engage in a dangerous paflage you fhould begin by contemplating the pre- 
cipice, until you get quite familiar to it, and it has loft its force on the imagination, and 
you can look at it with a fort of indifference; meantime you fhould ftudy the way you 
fhould go, and mark as you may fay your fteps: after which the danger is no more 
thought of, and you only think of following the prefcribed way. But if you cannot 
bear the fight of the precipice and accuftom yourfelf to it, give up the enterprize, for if 
the path be narrow, it is impoffible to look where to place your a without looking at 
the precipice at the fame time: and this fight if taken unawares dazzles you, and may 
prove your deftruction ; this rule of conduct in danger appears to me applicable to- 
moral as well as natural cafes. -_ 

I employed there, and in other dangerous fituations the manner of helping one’s-felf by 
the guides, which appears to me the fureft, for him who employs them, and the leaft in- 
convenient for thofe who help him ; it is to-have a light but ftrang, flick, eight onten . 
feet long ; two guides placed the one before and the other behind, keeping the ftick by 
pas ae ~ ee ) LITE ge 
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the fide of a precipice, the one guide at one end, and the other at the other, and your- 
fcelf in the middle, with this walking fence you fupport yourfelf as occafion requires ; 
this neither incommodes nor tires the guides, and may ferve to fupport themfelves in 
cafe one of them»fhould flip or fall into a crevice. It is in this attitude that the Cheva- 
Her Mechel has reprefented me in the large coloured plate that he had engraved from. 
our caravan in the middle of the furrounding ices, 

At length in two hours and a half, reckoning from the place where we flept, we at- 
tained the rock that I call the left fhoulder of the fecond ftairsof Mont Blanc. In this 
place there opened to my view an immenfe horizon and quite new, for the fummit 
being at our right, nothing concealed from our view the whole of the Alps on the fide 
of Italy, which ] had never before feen from fuch a great height ; but I referve this de- 
tail for the fcllowing chapter. There I had the fatisfa€tion to fee myfelf certain of at- 
taining the fummit, fince the remaining afcent was neither very {loping nor dangerous. 
We here {topped to eat a bit, feated on the borders of this magnificent terrace; but 
the bread and meat we brought with us were frozen; yet the thermometer had never 
been lower than three degrees below the freezing point, and thefe aliments, fhut in and 
covered in a doffer carried on a man’s back, ought to have been a little preferved from 
the cold by the heat of his body. 1 am perfuaded that on the plain in the fame degree 
of cold thefe aliments would not have been frozen, and very likely that there even a 
thermometer fhut up in a doffer would not be lower than o; but in this rarified and 
con{tantly renewed air, the bodies or fubftances impregnated with water undergo a very 
great evaporation, and on that account imbibe the cold more than the dry ball of a 
thermometer: at nine in the morning, the thermometer was at half a degree above o, 
and my hygrometer at fifty-nine. ‘Che naked rocks that we met there, and which 
form two forts of black and proje€ting ridges, which are very well feen from the borders 
ofour lake, to the left of the higheft {ummit of Mont Blanc, are of granite, here reduced 
to {cattered fragments ; there, in folid rocks divided by pretty near vertical fiffures, the 
direction of which is conformable to that which generally reigns in thefe mountains, 
that isto fay, from N. E. to S. W., and which in confequence 1 looked upon as beds. 

The felfpar which enters into the compofition of thefe rocks is white bordering on 
grey, or on green, or ona reddifh colour; it gives by the blow-pipe a glafs, from which 
may be obtained globules of o, 6, tranfparent, without colour but full of. bubbles.. 

This felfpar is {ometimes pure, covered or even mixed with a grey fubftance verging 
on fea green; without brightnefs, earthy, brittle, {tripped with a grey whitenefs. This 
fubftance appears to be of an earthy fteatite; it is difficult to get fragments of it free 
from felfpar ; thofe which 1 have been able to feparate, have melted by the tube into 
green-glafs, tranflucid and of an extremely fat afpect. They difcolour on the fibres of 
fappare, and diffolve it with effervefcence. 

The whitifh half tranfparent quartz, which enters into the compofition of this granite, 
appears fattifh on breaking ; a fragment of a fifteenth of a line in length, by.a thirtieth: 
in thicknefs or of 0,067, of 0,033, fixt at the extremity of a loofe thread of fappare, 

ecame quite round at the flame of a blow-pipe, in loofing a little of its tranfparence 
which under this volume appeared perfect, and formed in itfelf fome bubbles in its in. 
oe This quartz is then more fufible than rock cryftal, in the proportion of 0,035. 
00,014. ah : 
_ Thefe granites are frequently mixed with hornblende, fometimes: blackifh, fometimes 
bortlering on green. : | ee a? 
am There is alfo feen here chlorite often. of a green colour, fometimes in nefts, and ever 
mn thick maffes, It istender but not crumbly ; of avery fine grain, and its see Pale’ 
. feen. 
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feen through a microfcope, appears like fmall blades very tranflucid, of a clear green, 
but they have not the regularity of thofe of St.Gothard which I have defcribed. This 
foffile, as well as the hornblende, appears to fupply in thefe granites the place of mica, 
which only fhewsitfelf in very fmall and fearce blades. — | we i 

Some of thefe granites appear rotted, there are obferved in them {mall cavities of an 
angular, irregular forin full of a ruity, brownifh duft. In breaking thefe granites there 
{fs found in their interior parts fmall brown pyrites tarnifhed on the outfide, but brilliant 
and of avery pale yellow infide, and whofe tragments are attractable by the load{tone. It 
is from the mixture of thefe pyrites that thefe cavities are formed. My guides found fome 
fragments of thefe fame granites, in which are feen cubical pyrites of three or four lines 
in thicknefs, which on breaking appear very brilliant, and of a brafly high coloured 
yellow; they do not alter on being expoiled to the air, 

‘On thefe rocks are alfo found fome quartz with fome veins and nefts of delphinite or 
green {chorl of Dauphiné ; it is but contafedly cryftalized, but to be diltinguifhed by its 
{welling under the blow-pipe, and the black and refractory {corise into which it changes. 

In fome places thefe granites degenerate into irregular {chiftofe rocks, formed of 
quartz and felfpar, without any mixture of mica, and whofe beds are feparated and 
covered with clay of a nut-brown ferruginous colour, and melts into a black glafs. 

In thefe fame granite rocks are inclofed a layer of granitel, almoil entirely compofed 
of biack and fhining lamellar hornblende, and of grey felfpar tranflucid, of the colour of 
rufty iron at its furface. | 

To conclude, my guides found in thefe rocks a palaiopetre or primitive petrofilex of a 
grey colour bordering on green, tranflucid at a line thick and even to 1,23 fcaly or 
fhelly on breaking, hard, interiorly mixed with {pots of a deep green, which are 
fcarcely vifible but by a glafs, and which appear to be of fteatile; and alfo with fome 
fpots of pyrites, which in diflolving {tain of a rufty colour the places near it. This 
{tone in melting turns to 4 green glafs like that of felfpar. | 

After having refted and examined thefe rocks, I refumed my journey about nine 
o’clock. AsI had meafured from Chamounie the heights of the parts of the mountain, 
I knew that I had not more than about one hundred and fifty toifes to go, and that by 
a declivity of not more than twenty-eight or twenty-nine devrees, on a firm and not 
flippery fnow, free from crevices, and diftant from precipices, I therefore hoped to at- 
tain the fummit in lefs than three-quarters of an hour; but the rarity of the air prepared 
me difficulties greater than] could have forefeen. J] have obferved in the abridged re. 
lation, that towards the latter end, I was obliged to take breath every fifteen or fixteen 
fteps; moftly ftanding fupported on my ftick, but obliged about every third time to fit 
down; this neceffity of refting was abfolutely infurmountable; I endeavoured to overs 

come it, my legs failed me, I felt a {wooning, and I was feized with a dazzling quite ime 
dependent of the power of the light, as the double crape which covered my face perfectly 
fcreened my eyes. As it was with extreme concern, that I thus faw_the time pais 
that I had hoped to dedicate to the making of my experiments on the fummit, I, made 
feveral attempts to fhorten my refts; I endeavoured for example not to exert my full 
ftreagth, and to ftop at every four or five fteps, but I gained nothing by it; I was 
obliged at the end of fifteen or fixteen fteps to reft as long as if I had done it without 
intermifion, what ‘is remarkable is that I did not feel this great uneafinefs till eight or | 
ten feconds after 1 gave over walking. The only thing which did me good and in- | 
creafed my ftrength was the air of the north wind; when in afcending | had my face | 
turned to that fide, and ftrongly inhaled. the air coming from thence ; 1 could without | 


“ftopping go twenty-five or twenty-fix yardse ae 
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‘The generality of thefe fenfations felt .by the twenty people of which our, party was 
formed, and the details which I have given in my abridged account, cannot leave any. 
doubt refpecting the caufe of thefe phenomena. They befide perfectly agree with what 
is known asto the neceflity of the air, and even of an air of a certain degree of denfity, 
for the prefervation of animals of a warm nature. | _ ee es 

Pretty near the middle of this afcent we paffed near two fimall rocks, projecting over 
the fnow. The higheft of them had been lately fhattered, and its fragments thrown 
over the frefh {now to the diftance of feveral feet. And as affuredly no body had been — 
there to blow up this rock with powder, or break it with aniron bar, there can be no 
doubt but it was produced by thunder. Yet I could not difcover any glaffy bubble. In 
the abridged account I have faid that it proceeded from its con(tituent parts being | 
extremely refractory ; but this is an error, for I have fince then feen fragments from 
the rocks of the Dome of Geute, which are exa€tly of the fame nature of the one now 
in queftion, and which are covered with glafly bubbles. This difference proceeds rather 
from the greater or lefs violence of the {ftroke they have received, or of the lefsor greater 
moifture then contained in them. Among thelfe fcattered frazyments were feen leaves 
of granite in.mafles more or lefs thick, whofe great faces were pretty near parallel to 
each other, | | 

The lower rock prefents the form of an horizontal fmooth table, its length from north 
to fouth fix feet fix inches, and its breadth four feet from eaft to weft. This table finks 
into the fuow from above or from the weft; but from the lower fide or from the eaft 
its border rifes four feet eight inches fix lines above the fnow. It is a folid block with 
out any vifible feparation. I carefully took its dimenfions that it might be known here- 
after if it fhould increafe or diminifh. | | 

Thefe rocks, fituated near two thoufand four hundred toifes above the fea, are inte- 
refting on account of their being the higheft of our globe examined by naturalifts;. . 
Meflrs. Bouguer and Condamine had been on the Cordilleres to an equal and even. 
fome toifes greater height than our rocks (two thoufand four hundred and feventy toifes): 
they did not underftand ftones, but as they fay they have fent a great many cafes full - 
of {pecimens from the mountains on which their trigonometrical operations had conducted . 
them, I fhould have been very defirous to have thefe fpecimens examined by judges. 

The deceafed Duke of Rochefoucault, aman as much diftinguifhed for his knowledge 
as his virtues, and who has been the innocent victim to the troubles of a country. for 
which he had made and would ftill have made the greateft facrifices, was willing at my 
requeft to examine thefe rocks with the greateft care and attention, either at the Jardin. 
du Roi or at the Academy of f{ciences, of which he was a member, but he could neither 
find them nor gain any intclligence of what was become of them. fa 

The f{earcity of fpecimens of rocks fituated fo high, and the confequences that might 
be drawn from their nature in different fyftems of geology, engage me to give a particu- 
lar defcription. _ | — 
_ They are granite in mafs, where hornblende and fteatite take the place of mica, which 
is there rare, a bright fun and a magnifying glafs are neceffary to be able to diftinguify 
fome white and bright fcales ; it is even doubtful if thefe brilliant particles, which it is _ 
impoflible to take Uff, are really mica. | | 2 

Felfpar is the prevailing part of thefe granites; it evidently forms about the three 
four ths of their mafs. Their cryftals, pretty near parallelopepid, vary ingize; fomeare — 
feen gn inch in length and fix lines broad, They are of a dull white, feebly tranilucid, . 
of little luftre; of ‘the fort I call dry; they yield by the blow pipe atranfparent glafs, bug-. 
with bubbles, of which maybe formed balls of 0, 81, and of confequence fufible at 70. 
degrees of Wedgwood. On the filet of fappare the bubbles diffipate, and there bays ae 
nee a ee ee | —— , & | tranfparent 
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tranfparent milky glafs, which fubfides without penetrating or diflolving. . Thefe cryftals 
of felfpar appear here and there of a tarnifhed green, caufed by a flight mixture of f{tea- 
tite which covers them. 7 ~ _ 

The quartz which forms a little lefs than the fourth of the mafs, is grey bordering on 
violet ; uneven in breaking, brilliant in places, not fcaly but conchoid.' Its fufibility is 
pretty near the fame as that of other granitic quartz. | 

The hornblende, which forms too fmall a portion to be of much account, is black 
bordering on green ; it fhews fome tendency to a fcaly and brilliant form, but is ofteneft 
twinkling and alinoft earthy. It fufes into a black bright glafs, cavernous in its interior, 
and which on the thread of fappare pafles to a bottle brownifh green, changes colour 
afterwards, and diffolves with fome effervefcence which proves a mixture of magnetical 
earth. | | 

The earthy fteatite likewife forms a very fall part of thofe granites. 

All thefe granites have their natural divifions covered with a green or black cruit. 
This is an earth refembling the chlorite, of a blackifh green, fhining a little at its exterior 
furface, but of a clearer and more earthy green in the fractures, brittle, the ftreak 
greyifh green, turning brown under the blow-pipe, then giving a button = 0, 3, or 
fufible at the 189th degree of Wedgwood. This button has a metallic afpe@, a little 
unequal, and of a little tarnifhed or iron melted colour; and not only this button but 
all the parts that the power of the flame has made brown, are very {trongly attraGtable 
by the loadftone. A {mall fragment tried on the filet of fappare, infiltrates immediately 
like ink into the pores, then turns to a tarnifhed brown, and at length entirely lofes its 
colour, but without appearance of diffolution. 

The green cement which covers other parts of this granite in their fpontaneous di- 
vifions is lefs obfcure, fhining enough, tranflucid, {eft and a little greafy to the touch, 
brittle and eafily {treaked into grey, changing by the blow pipe into a tranflucid glalfs, 
which becomes tranf{parent on the filet of fappare, and diffolves it, but without ebullition. 
This cement appears to be of the nature of {teatite ; I was not able to procure any pieces 
Jarge enough to meafure its fufibility. | 

‘the latter part of the afcent between thefe little rocks and the fummit was, as might 
be fuppofed, the moft difficult for the refpiration ; but at length I gained the long wifhed 
for point. As during the two hours this painful afcenfion coft me, I always had under 
iny eyes almoft every thing to be feen from the fummit, my arrival on it was not at- 
tended with that furprife one might imagine. ‘The greateft pleafure I felt was that of 
feeing my great uneafinefs at an end; for the length of this {truggle, the recolle@tion 
of the ftill poignant fenfations the difficulties this victory had coft me, caufed me a great 
deal of irritation, ‘The moment | had got to the higheft top of the {now with which this 
fummit is crowned, I trod upon it with a fort of anger rather than felt a fentiment of plea- 
fure. Befides my obje& was not folely the getting to the top; I wanted there to make 
_obfervations and experiments which would make this undertaking valuable ; and I was 
very much afraid 1 could make but avery fmall part of what I had propofed ; for 1 had 
already found even on the platform where we flept, that all experiments attended with 
care, caufed fatigue in this rarified air, and that becaufe without thought you hold your 
breath ; and as it is neceflary to fupply the rarity of the air by the frequency of refpy- 
ation, this fufpenfion caufed a fenfible uneafinefs, and I have been under the neceffity of 
refting and taking breath after having pbferved an inftrument of any fort, as one fhould 
do after having got up a ficep hill. Still the fight of the mountains gave me a fenfible 
jatisfaction, of which a more particular account will be feen in the following chapter. 

But before the contemplation of sons arog objects I fhould fay a word of the form. 
of this {ummit, and finifh the defcription of the rocks nearelft to it. 7 a 
7 a é 
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The top of Mont Blanc is not a plain but a fort of lengtheucu ridge, _______ from 
eaft to weft, pretty near horizontal in its higheft part, and lowering at the two extremi- 
ties in angles of from twenty-eight to thirty degrees. This ridge is fo uneven towards 
jis fummit, that two perfons cannot walk a breaft ;_ but it widens and rounds in defcend- 
ing to the eaftern fide, and takes towards the weft the form of a projeéting roof, di- 
reGted to the north, All this fummit is entirely covered with fnow ; not a portion of 
rock to be feen till you go feventy or eighty toifes lower down. 

Of the two fronts of the ridge, that to the north is of the moft rapid defcent, and be- 
comes afterwards {till more fo, and terminates by joining frightful precipices.. To the 
fouth on the contrary this flantis gentle, and lower down forms a cradle, rifing itfelf in 
a contrary way to the fouth, where it forms 4&bove the Allée Blanche a pretty high point, 
under which is a projeCting roof of {now, and under this roof are the rocks which I faw 
from the heightsot Cramont, and took for the fummit becaufe they concealed the real fum- 
mit covered with fnow. ‘This proje€tion to the fouth is the caufe that when the fummit 
of Mont Blanc is viewed in profile from the eaftern or weftern fide, for example, from 
St. Bernard or Lyons, there is feen beneath it a fort of hook turned upwards towards 
the fouth which conceals it. | . 

Whilft I was employed in making thefe obfervations, Jaques Balmat offered to look 
for fome bits of thofe rocks which I have juft mentioned, and of which the turned-up 
point above the Allee Blanche is formed. I eagerly embraced his propofal. . As he had 
been well refted and felt himfelf hearty, he fet out very eagerly in a run, but he foon. 
found his breath fail, and to recover it was obliged to extend himlelf at full length on 
the fnow, however he recovered, and with a {tcady pace refumed his intention and. 
brought me three {tones of the following fort. _ | 

i. Some granites perfectly like thofe defore defcribed. : 

a. Some fienites or granitelles, that is to fay, rocks compofed of layers of black horn- 
blende and white felfpar, alfo laminar, but both in fuch {mall quantities that I may. as 
well give thefe rocks the name of trapp, after the definition that I have before given. 

3. A primitive petrofilex or pa/aropetre of a grey pearl hue, tranflucid at the thicknefs 
of two thirds of a line, ofa fcaly fracture in great and {mall {cales, hard enough to pro- 
duce {parks of fire, but Phi yielding into grey ftrakes by a {trong point of fteel. With 
the blow pipe may be formed globules of 0.45; which indicates the fufibility of the 
erofs matter at 126 or 130 of Wedgwood. ‘this is a grey half tranfparent glafs, with 
bubbles, which on the filet of fappare gains in tranfparency and fubfides, but without 
penetrating or diffolving, and even without freeing itfelf entirely from its bubbles. ..-+ . 

This palaiopetre enclofes veins from one to three lines in breadth, which crofs, each 
other under «ifferent angles, and fmall nefis of leek-green hornblende, confufedly criftal- 
lized, or in lamina feldam ftrait, or in moderate fized fibres. . | 

The higheft acceffible rocks to the north and under the fummit, are thofe which are. 
ftrewed with glafs bubbles, and of which I have for the firft time made mention in the 
Second volume of thefe travels, but which merit a more exaét defcription. : : 

1. Granitelle ( /yenit of Werner) compofed for the moft part of white felfpar, almoft 
Opaque, of a laminar fra€ture, but not very diftinGd, and of hornblende of a greenifh 
black, laminar and brilliant in criftals, often by themfelves, alehough often of undeter- 
mined forms, of the fize of from one to two lines. The fufibility of this felfpar is the 
fame as that 1 have defcribed 3 and that of this hornblende is of 90 degrees of Wedg- 
wood, anfwering to a ball of the diameter of 0.6. 1%, | = a 

2. The fame granitelle, but in which hornblende predominates, having but very little 
felfpar. “T'iis ftone in fome places takes afchiftofe texture. __ | Nae, han 

_Tt is underftood that-between thefe two numbers may be found intermegliate varieties, 

VOL. Iv. ee 73 4X 3. Schiltus 
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‘ 3. Schiflus of a grcenifh grey, tender, compofed of cornéenne, or according to Wer- 
ner of {chiftofe hornblende, in fome places {trait, in others waving, fomething brilliant 
on their greateft faces; and of white felfpar in very {mall blades intermixed with the 
cornéenne. | 7 | Ba 
This {chiftus is often found adhering to Nos. 1 and 2. It is fufibleinto globules of a 
clear bottle green glafs colour, mixed with white fpots of the diameter of o. 7, which. 
indicates the 8ift degree. It is principally on this fchiftus that the glafly bubbles are 
feen ; fome are of a pretty clear green, and others ot a dark bottle green. But in itis 
alfo found pure black hornblende, and there the bubbles are black. They are alfo 
found though more rarely in the white felfpar, and there they are whiter and a little 
more tranflucid than the ftone from which they have been lifted up, by the caloric de- 
tached by the thunder. | : 


Geological Obfervation:. 


The firft thing that {truck me in the view of the whole of the high fummits under my 
eyes, from the top of the higheft among them, is the fort of diforder which reigns in 
their difpofal. 

When from our plains, or even from the tops of the fummits adjacent to Mont Blanc, 
for example, from Brevent or Cramont, one confiders the chain of which Mont Blanc 
forms a part, it appears that all thefe coloffes are ranged in a line; and from this ap- 
pearance is called a chain. But when you take a bird’s eye view of them, the illu- 
five appearance vanifhes entirely. In fact, the mountains, particularly thofe to the 
north of Mont Blanc, in Savoy and in Swifferland, appear fufficiently joined to form a 
fort of chain. But the primitive ones do not fhew themfelves under that appearance ; 
they feem diftributed in great maffes or in groupes of a varied and fanciful form de- 

tached from each other, or at leaft appear to be only joined by chance without any 
regularity. | 

Thus to the eaft the Aiguilles of Chamouni, of Courtes, of Tacul, the tops of which 
mixed with rocks and fnow, and feparated by glaciers, offer the moft magnificent {pec- 
tacle, form a triangular group almoft detached from Mont Blanc, and only united by its 
bafe. 

In like manner to the fouth-weft, the Mont Zuc, the Rogne, and the other primitive 
mountains on the North of the top of the Allee Blanche, form alfo a fort of triangular 
group, feparated from Mont Blanc by the valley of the glacier of Miage; and which is 
hkewife united only to Mont Blanc by the bafe of the mountains which clofe this glacier 
to the north. 

And Jaftly, Mont Blanc itfelf forms an almoft infulated mafs, the different parts of 
‘which are not in the fame line, and do not feem to have any agreement in fituation with 
the two other groups. | 

In taking a {till further view, I was confirmed in the fame obfervation; the primitive 
mountains of Italy and Swifferland which I was near enough to view, only prefented to 
my fight groups or mafles feparated without order or regular form. I did not fee the 
uppearance of chains except in thofe whofe diftance was too great for the fight to 

qakem. | | - 4 

This obfervatien excludes all idea of a regular formation, or at leaft it muft be traced. 
‘back to an epoch anterior to that which has given them their prefent form. ° 

Yet notwithftanding this irregularity in the forms and diftributions of the great. 
mafles, I obferved fome refemblances, as pqfitive as important in the ftrudture of their 

parts, All that 1 could diftin&ly fee, appeared to me to be compofed of great i 
eaves, 
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leaves, ag the generality of thefe ima like direction, pretty nearly from north-eaft to 
fouth-welt. ae | | m 

I had above all a great pleafure in obferving this ftru€ture in the Aiguille du Midi. 
In Chapter XVIII. ot the fecond volume is feen with what trouble and danger I attempted 
to make the tour of the bafe of this Aiguille, to ftudy its form; and with what regret 
I found my eager curiofity oppofed by inacceffible walls of granite which furround its 
bafe. Here I faw it under my feet, and defcribed at my eafe all its parts. _ 

The fecond day of the journey, on arriving at the border of the platform on which I 
pafled the night, I faw to the north-eaft a little below me fone broken pinnacles; 1 
afked Pierre Balmat what they were ; and when he informed me what I prefently dif- 
covered myfelf, that it was the fummit of the Aiguille du Midi, I felt a fatisfaGtion 
dificult to defcribe. | 

In continuing to afcend I did not lofe fight of it, and I am certain that like the Ai- 
guilles of Blaitiers.it is entirely compofed of magnificent plates of granite, perpendicular 
to the horizon and in a direétion from north-eaft to fouth-weft. Three of thefe plates 
feparated from each other form the {ummit, and fimilar ones gradually leffening as they 
rife, form.the fouth front at the fide of the Col du Geant. 

I believe then it was an illufion when in obferving from bottom to top, it appeared 
to me to be compofed of plates applied round an axis like the leaves of an artichoke ; 
or at leaft if there are fome Icaves difpofed in this manner, they are only the loweft 
ones; for in diving asI may fay into its interior, I faw all its leaves perfectly parallel to 
each other. | = 

I have given the details of this f{ummit as an example; all thofe which I could fee 
diftin€tly appeared to me pretty near in the fame form and direction. If there were 
fome exceptions they were local and of little extent. a 

This: great phenomenon explains itfelf, as I hope to fhewin the theory, by the refou. — 
Jement or eruption which has raifed thofe beds originally horizontal. 

But another queftion which I ardently defired to refolve,is to know if thefe great-plates 
preferve the fame nature from their bafes, which I had long known, to their-fumnmits, 
which I had not yet feen fo near. I was fully fatisfied; I found that the fummit. of 
thefe peeks, as well thofe which we laid hold of, and of which a defcription has been 
given in the foregoing chapter, as thofe which we found near enough to examine dif — 
tin€tly the fubftances of which they are formed, are without doubt like their bafes, ot 
granite, granitelle, of veined granite, and other {tones of the fame clafs. i 

This.circumftance fs fo important for the theory, that although [ might have obferved.. 
it.on mountains lefs high, and that it appeared meft probable for the others, it gave me 
extreme. fatisfa€tion to make it general by a direct obfervation. | 

In effect this proves the remarkable property of mountains in-vertical beds, which is 
that their nature is the fame from their bafe to their fummit, be the height of their fum- 
mits: what it-may. On the contrary, in thofe whofe beds are horizontal, or sat leait 
nearly fo, the nature of the fame vertical part of the mountain is feen to changé ‘in pro- 
portion to its height... The Buet, for example, refts on.a primitivebafe, whillt its fummit — 
is fecondary. . The Furela del Bofco has its bottom of hard. veined granite with the 
grain large ; and in proportion as one gets higher thefe granites are feen to degenerate 
into foliated rocks, of a quite different nature. . ‘The fame obfervation is verified as we — 
fhall fee, on. Mont Rafe and Mont Cervin. . ° 

=. This difference holds good with the difference of the caufe which has given to thefe — 
different forts of mountains the fituation and form they now have... , ; 
ee | ; ye ee a | URL: 
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". In thofe which have vertical trenches, each tfench is one and the fame bed, in the 
proper fenfe of this word, and not the production of any accidental fiffures, as fome 
Naturalifts have pretended. — - A aaa ses | 
Thefe beds were originally horizontal, and have only been raifed by a revolution of 
our globe: it is then very natural that each of them may have preferved to its utmoft 
height the [ame nature it had from its firft formation. : Be PE i OEE 2 
+ On the contrary, the mountains divided into horizontal trenches have only been raifed 
‘by an accumulation of different beds or layers, compofed of cryftallizations, or depofits 
the nature of which varied according to the diverfity of matter contained in the waters 
where they have been formed. | | 
From this theory it follows, that the central rocks of a mafs all compofed of vertical 
beds, fuch as Mont Bianc, ought to have been originally buried in ground of a very 
gredt depth. In effect, if it 1s fuppofed either by a rifing up, as I think, or by the 
rupture of the cruft of the old earth, as M. De Luc believes, that thefe beds, horizontal 
in the beginning, are become vertical ; more, if it is fuppofed that the bottom of a val. 
ley, that of Chamouni for infance, be the ancient furface of the coat, it will follow from 
hence that the horizontal diftance ofthe valley of Chamouni toa part which anfwers to 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, fhould be pretty near the meafure of the thicknefs of the 
crult which has been ruffled up or broken, and that in confequence the fummit of Mont 
Blanc, whofe aQual height is about a league above the furface of our globe, had been 
originally buried two leagues below the furface. - § 


| ¥ 

It fhould not be then in the fubterraneous depths of the mines of Poland or Northum. 
berland, but on the fummits of mountains, in vertical beds, that it is neceflary to ftudy 
the nature of the primitive world, at leaft as far as we could attain. 

This idea has given, in my mind, a great interelt to the fpecimens that I have taken 
from the higheft rocks of Mont Blanc, and has engaged me to defcribe them with great 
care; lalways regard them with new pleafure ; I ftudy them, I interrogate then ; and 
methinks that if they could anfwer my queftions, they would unveil to me all the my{- 
teries of the formation and revolutions of our globe. 

I was {till more confirmed in thofe id2as When, in confidering the rocks neareft to 
the fummit,I recollected that the greateft number of them-contained no mica, and that 
the others contained only fcales of ity fo fcarce and fmall, that by none that I broke off 
could I determine their reality. For it isa fact, that the matter torn afunder by the 
fubterraneous fires at the bottom of the earth to a great depth, very rarely contains 
mica. M. de Dolomieu met only one micaceous rock in the matter vomited by Mount 
Etna, and I have not feen any in the volcanos of Auvergne or Brifgaw; yet I have 
feen {ome in thofe of Vefuvius, as has M. Nofe in the lavas of the Lower Rhine ; butit 
is becaufe the fubterraneous fires do not always take at the fame depth the fubftances 
they throw out: it is {ufficient for my obfervation, that the mica is much fearcer in the 
bowels of the earth than at the furface. : | 

It would have been natural to think that the higheft fummits of the Alps fhould be. 
found near their centre, or at leaft towards the middle of the breadth of the mafs of 
primitive mountains ; yet it isnot fo. Irom the fummit of Mont Blanc is feen that to 
the fouth; onthe fide of Italy, there are many more high fummits than to the north, 
on the Savoy fide; fo that this high fummit is found near the northern border of the 
whole of the primitive mountains. So alfo is the view finer and more interefting on the 

fide of Italy, for the fecondary mountains to the north, terminated by the blue and mo- 
notonous line of the Jura, prefent neither variety nor grandeur; and our plains, even 
7 our 
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our lake, feen obliquely through the vapours of the horizon, prefent only feeble tints 
and few diftinét objects. On the contrary, on the fouthern fide, the horizon concealed 
by the high fummits, varied in their groups and forms, mixed with rocks and {nows, 
andinterfected with green valleys, prefents a whole equally fingular and magnificent, 
But above all, as I have already, faid, the aiguilles and the glaciers of all the environs of 
Mont Blane, formed in my mind, all at once, the moft ravifhing and inftructive 
{pectacle. | | 

: In fine, from this fine obfervatory I feized at one glance, or at leaft without changing 
fituation, the whole of the grand phenomenon that 1 had before feen in detail, that of 
the raifcd beds of the mountains at the fide of Mont Blanc, and the high fummits of its 
neighbourhood. Such, towards the north, were the mountains of Repofoir, thofe of 
Pafly, of Servoz, the Buet ; thofe to the fouth, the Col-Ferret, Great St. Bernard, ahd 
then the chain of Cramont, the fummit of which is not feen, as I have already faid, from 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but of which the after-part is feen to border the Allée, 
Blanche, and then to join itfelf to the Tarentaife mountains, i. | 

Farther on, at the other fide of thefe fharp-pointed chains againft Mont Blanc, are 
feen fome whofe edges are turned the other way, according to the law I have made 
known in the firft volume, and all thefe phenomena perfe@ly agree with the fyftem of 
refoulement or eruption, of which in other places there are fo many proofs. _ 

I have thus happily finifhed thefe obfervations. I began with them under the appre. 
henfion that the fudden coming of a cloud, fo frequent in thofe high places, might have 
enveloped me, and deprived me of the power of accomplifhing what I had moft at 
heart. | 
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TO THE 
SUMMIT OF MONT PERDU, 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN OF THE PYRENEES. 


BY I... RAMOND, 


Member of the National Inflitute ; and read in that Socicty the 19 Floreal, an 1. 


HAD convinced mylelf, by various attempts to reach the fummit of Mont Perdu, 

_ that it was only by its eaftern fide that it could be accomplifhed; and I was per- 
fuaded that even its peak might be afcended by the way of the defile of Fanlo, unlefs 
any infurmountable ob{tacle lay concealed from me, in the {pace which feparates the 
peak from the defile. 

It was therefore towards this doubtful intervening fpace that all my attention and 
thoughts were directed, and I had more than once or twice urged my guides to explore it; 
two of whom at length, laft fummer, determined to gratify ine, and I marked their route 
for them ; but having reached the foot of the mountain, they thought proper to go from 
my inftrutions, and to tru{t tothe guidance of a Spanifh fhepherd, lefs acquainted than 
thewfelves with’ Mont Perdu; and they had nearly paid very dear for fo doing. his 
journey was indeed perilous, being obliged to pafs a night ({o ill had they contrived for 
themfelves) beneath the glacier of the peak, without fhelter, without fire, and almoit 
without food. The fecond day, however, they conquered the laft difficulties, and 
reached the fummit, but fo worn out, that they had fcarcely ability to explore it; and 
fo confufedly did the man who came to me with the tidings of their fuccefs defcribe the 
places, that Iwas more than once, in the courfe of his narrative, apprehenfive they had 
totally failed in their object: one circum{tance was evident enough, Which was, that the 
path they took was not the proper one. 

Be this as it may, I inftantly determined upon my departure, refolving to follow f{cru- 
puloufly the way I had by my eye traced out to myfelf, by which I did not doubr I 
fhould fteer clear of thofe dangers to which my guides had been expofed; nor was I 
difappointed : I had conceived the true rout, and found myfelf upon the furmit of 
Mont Perdu, lefs exhaufted by the labour of the journey than I was by exploring its 
bafe. I took my departure from Barége the oth of Auguft 1802, and having gained 
the valley of Gidre and Eftaubé, I took my firft ftation on the height of Port Penide, 
the exa&t elevation of which it was very defirable to afcertain, and by the obfervation of 
the barometer I found it to be one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes ; but the 
Port du Penide is by no means the higheft or moft difficult paffage of this portion of the 

yrenees. 

This calculation afforded me the opportunity of afcertaining with precifion the extent 
of the leffer chain of permanent fnows, which terminated at the abfolute elevatron of 
one thoufand two hundred and fifty toifes. ; | 

had a good fpirit-level, which furnifhed me alfo with a very interefting refult : I. 
Proved by it that the defile of Pimeni, from which I was feparated by the valley of 
Eftaubé, was precifely of the fame elevation with the Port de Penide, and hkewile with 
the defile of Fanlo, divided from me by the vallay of Béoufe. This conformity of — 
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tion between three correfponding and alike difpofed points, isa difcovery by no meang 
immaterial to a geological hiftory of Mont Penide. bd rar: 

But in vain was our afcent to the defile of Fenlo: it was indifpenfable we fhould re. 
trograde; we were to defcend confiderably ere we could re-afcend. We direéted our- 
{elves obliquely towards the enormous walls which bear up the lake df Mont Perdu and 
its terrace, which brought us to the point from whence the torrent preci, itates itfelf, in 
a frightful cataraét, to the bottom of the valley of Béoufe. 

Here we found ourfelves upon a {mall well turfed, but very inclining platform ; and 
here too we met with a flock of fheep under the guidance of a thepherd, a {pecies of fa. 
vage, unabie to underftand us even in his native language. Mont Perdu was fufpended 
over his head, yet was he as little acquainted with it as if it had conftituted a part of the 
Andes. He had, however, a knowledge of the detile of Fanlo, here defigned under 
the name of Nifc/e, and he engaged to condué us to it the next day. We, in confe. 
quence, paffed the night with him in the open air, amid{t the vapour of the cataraéts, 
and the angry portents of a threatening tempeft on every fide. I took the height of 
this ftation, and found the mean between two obfervations to be one thoufand and three 
toifes. : 

Our firft labour in the morning was to crofs the torrent which difcharges itfelf from 
the lake; its depth, its rapidity, and particularly the coldnefs of the water, rendered 
this effort of fome difficulty. ‘he water caufed a rife of two degrees only in the ther. 
mometer above the freézing point. | 
From this place until we reached the fummit of the defile of Nilcle, we experienced 
no other difficulty than what was occafioned by the extreme inclining of the flopes. | 
-afcertained the height of the defile to be exaétly upon a level with that of the Penide, 
as it is alfo with the border of the terrace near the lake of Mont Perdu; the lake itfelf 
is fomewhat higher. 1 found, on trial, its abfolute elevation to be fomething more than 
thirteen hundred toifes. Here then we have four excavations of equal form and height, 
viz. the valley of the lake, the defile of Nifcle, and thofe of Pimene and Penide; which 
Tconfider as the remains of an ancient valley, hollowed by the currents, after the de- 
flrudtion of the beds of Mont Perdu, and poffibly before their emerfion ; a valley which 
afterwards may have been tranf{verfely cut by the great rents which now aétually form 
the vallies of Béoufe, d’Eflaube, and Gavarmi. Hitherto I had proceeded upon affured 
grounds; I have already defcribed what is fingular upon this fecondary foil, compofed 
of irregular beds thrown up by the accidents of nature, the receptacles alternately of 
marbies, breccia, limeffone : fome compact, and mingled with flmt; others grofs, and 
more or lefs mixed with clay and fand, and all fprinkled with zoophytes and teftaceous 
fragments. I now found myfelf upon the continuations which conftitute the fummits of 
Mont Perdu, the foil of which, it was evident to me, had never changed either its po- 
‘fition or nature. I had never before been in a fituation fo convenient, correctly to notice 
its ftruCture. The fide of the mountain which prefented itfelf to me, that commands 
the defile’to the eaft, arofe to a perfeét peak, fo that the view I had of it was completely 
tran{fverfal, and perfeétly charatteriflic of the pofition of the beds which formed the 
ridges of the mountain I was about to climb. as x 

The whole of thefe beds, allowance being made for their windings, incline generally 
fo much to the north, that the greateft part of them hardly vary from a, vertical fitua- 
tion, and hate a direction very vifibly parallel with the general direction of the chain ; 
a circumftance not otherwife to be explained or accounted for than from fome, violent 
convulfion of nature ; and it is not to be doubted that this irruption has taken. place 
under the very waters, which have remoyed thefe beds, for their upper trenches, are afi 
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vered with thick layers of fhelly free-ftone, inclining rather to the northern.horizon, and 
which differs in nothing befides from the free-ftone found in the beds. | 

What I had: the opportunity of feeing upon the mountain of Nifcle, I was about once 
more to explore on the fummit of Mont Perdu, but in portions, and in detail, furrounded 
by the fnows and ice, and embofomed midft the diforder and ruins of nature, where it 
is hardly poflible to difcern the order and ftruture of thefe irregular interwoven fhelves. 

The firft {tages to the afcent of Mont Perdu prefent themfelves to us to the welt of 
the defile of Nifcle, and they prefent themfelves with an abruptnefs and grandeur 
which announce the avenues to its fummit. Four or five terraces piled one upon ano- 
ther form as many flights of {teps, covered in part either with {now or fragments, which 
tend not a little to facilitate the accefs to thefe otherwife inacceffible walls. The firft 
of thefe fragments are blocks of more than ordinary fize, and apparently belong to the 
chain of the parafite bed of free-ftone which copes the mountain of Nifcle. It muft be 
noticed, I apply the name of free-ftone to thofe gravelly calces, of which fand confti- 
tutes the moft apparent part. ‘Teftaceous fragments are found in thofe free-ftones ; 
and with them fragments of a calcareous {chiftus, ftrongly polluted with clay, and fpread 
over with a fmall extended polypus, moderately compreffed, fometimes ramified, its 
{furface pierced with fimple pores, but remarkable for a {mall projecting belt which fur- 
rounds them. ‘ 

I very fhortly paffed beyond thefe blocks, and continued my rout, afcending obliquely 
from the north-eaft to the fouth-weit, that is to fay, in a direction which cut nearly in a 
right angle the general direction of the ridges, and {oon reached the ruins which belong 
it» the contiiwation of the beds of which even the mafs or body of the mountain of 
Nifcle is formed. Here I recognized the compact ftone of Marboré, black or grey 
within, but foon whitening when expofed to the air, and f{preading itfelf in a {pontaneous 
manner in fimall irregularly angled fragments. It is moft generally fetid, but in no 
region did I experience it fo much fo as in this; the very treading it was fufficient to 
infect the air with an infuperable {mell anda naufea, bearing no poffible relation to that 
caufed by percuflion in the common hepatic and bituminous ftones. 

It took us near an hour to crofsthefe fragments, or rather thefe wrecks, and we weve 
much overpowered in this part of our journey by the efforts required as well to climb 
the exceffive flanting declivities, as to ftruggle inceflantly again{t the loole earth, tending 
invariably to the precipice. At length we found ourfelves upon the upper terrace, and 
on a range of rocks, which at the firft forms a narrow ridge, but widens by degrees, and 
ne fafer, brings us to a fort of valley where the ices begin which encircle the 
peak. — | 

In the bare and uncovered part of this extended ridge I noticed fome large pieces of 

a compact calcareous blackifh ftone, crouded with great lumps of filex of the fame coe 
lour; they flightly inclined from the vertical to the fouth, and follow the fame diretion 
with the ridge a chain. Itisa repetition of beds of the fame nature I have noticed in 
the Porte de Penide, Pimené, and elfewhere. Here, as there, they appear to be of the 
number of thofe whofe direction is moft evident. ‘They were diftinguifhable by me on 
the mountain of Nifcle, yet in my view, where this intrenchment widens itfelf from the 
bafe to the fummit of its wefterly fide. The kidneys of filex are of larger volume there 
than at Ports de Penide, and are at the fame time exceedingly irregular; though I found 
one figured like an hexadrical oblique prifm, which fingular fpecimen I fave depofited 
in Mr. Hauy’s collection; had I met with it in the very heart of the rock, I fhould have 
been fempted to examine the direct work of cryftallization, but it was of the number 
_ of thofe fragments fpread over the furface of this ground; and as all the kidneys with 
VOL. Iv. 4 ¥ which 
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which thefe ftones abound, are fhattered in every fenfe by ftraight planes, the natural 
effet of retiring waters; 1 am warranted in the conjecture, that this prifm is a detached 
 porticn of a more confiderable kidney, in which the fiffures had accidentally met under 
the angles, which quartz particles have an inceffant tendency to form. = 
At Port Penide there are many fhells contained in this ftone; here'l did not perceive 
any, but it is probable fome may be found; befides, J have met with layers of a-calca- 
-reous {tone in thefe beds, very argillaceous, and much mixed with fand, which contained 
‘fo large a quantity of nummularia, as gave it an appearance of having been almoft en. 
tirely compofed of them. Thefe beds foon flip under the ices, and become no longer vie 
‘fible. "We now approached the borders of thefe glaciers, which have here their origin, 
and confequently but of very gentle aad & Neverthelefs, we found the crofling of 
them difagreeable enough ; fometimes we found the furface hard and flippery, at others 
we funk up to the knecs in the recent fnows, fallen upon the fummits in the month of 
‘June. Beneath this fnow too, in our treadings, we were fenfible of rents, in. which 
we ran the rifk every inftant, of being loft. The expofed clefts alfo intercepted our paf- 
fage, and we had nearly been altogether ftopped, at two hundred’ metres * below the 
fummit, by one of them, which extended tranfverfly from the origin of the glacier, to. 
the fteep of the valley of Béouffe. It was but three days before, that my guides had com- 
modioufly paffed this cleft, by a bridge of fnow, which was now diffolved ; and which it 
- ‘was now our bufinefs to effectuate by leaping, which we fucceeded in, and thereby con- 
quered the laft obftacle. I meafured the depth of the cleft, and found it forty feet ; and 
as the place where we crofled, correfponded with the convexity of the mountain ;. it muft 
evidently have been the place where the ice was of the leaft thicknels. 
From thence I beheld the fummit which had hitherto been conftantly concealed fromme,. 

by the pofition of the declivities over which.I had paffed. It prefented itfelf in the form 
of an obtufe cone, clothed in fpotlefs, refplendent fnow ; the fun fhone-with uncommon. 
purenefs and brilliancy ; but its difk was fhorn of its rays, and the fky appeared of a deep: 
blue, and fo ftrongly fhaded with green, that even the guides were ftruck with the ftrange- 
nefs of its afpect. The firft sint has been obferved en all: the high mountains; but there 
#s no example of the fecond,:and I am myfelf totally ignorant, to what this fingular-op- 
tical illufion may be attributed. 

- Ata quarter paft eleven, I reached the fummit, and, at length, ' had the. gratification 
of contemplating, at my feet, the whole of the Pyrenees, and inftantly fet to work with 
my inftruments. The wind blew very boiterous from:the W.S.W. ; which. threw dif. 
ficulty in the way of my operation. I marked the ftate ef both the barometer and. the. 
thermometer at noon. M. Dangos made a correfpondent obfervation at Tarbes, with the 
inftruments he took with him to Mount Etna; which have been carefully compared 
with mine. My barometer placed upon the creft of the cap of {now, after due correétion,. 
- ftood at 18%. 11.141.—at Tarbes it was found at the fame time, to ftand at 27. 1.471. 
The difference of logarithms then give one thoufand five hundred and fifty toifes, for 
the vertical height of the meafured column. On the other hand, the thermometer at 
Tarbes ftood at 20° 5/—-by Reamur’s {cale, and at the fummit of the Peak, at. 5° 5’ 
by the fame fcale; which leaves to be added, agreeably to Mr. Trembley’s formula, 
12,11 toifes, and determines the height of the column to be 1562.11 toifes—-Now. 
Vidal’s trigonometrical operations fix the elevation: of Mont Perdu at one thoufand five 
hundred and ninety-nine toifes beyond that of Tarbes; which makes a difference-of at 
healt 37 toifes, or zy, of the meafured column.. Mr.. Laplace’s formula augment« this 


A. metre is.rather. mere than ayard. 
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difference, more than double ; and fo does Mr. Deluc’s, but Schuckburgh’s correc- 


tion of the latter brings the refult very exact to the formula of the former. | 
Itis my intention to examine more carefully this obfervation, when I give an account 
of the whole of my barometrical obfervations ; at prefent I fhall content myfelf with ob- 
ferving that the Wind was exceedingly tempeftuols, and blew from the fouthern region 3 
and the fky around me very portentous of ftorm; and that all my obfervations, made 
under fimilar circumftances, have ever been fhort of the heights of the places I would 
meafure. I fhall further obferve that the correction of temperature, which has already 
been fo often hazarded, muft not here be confided in. Local circumftances, infinitely 
varied, moft certainly varioufly influenced every part of the fame column of air~ it was 
permitted me to examine. In effect, if the thermometer, placed by the fide of the ba- 
rometer, on the lap of {now, and at four feet above the furface, announced 5° «! of heat, 
the fame thermometer brought down to the furface of the {now fell to 2°, by reafon of 
the abforbent nature of the heat, which occafioned a rapid evaporation of the furface. 
At the fame time another thermometer, placed likewife in the fhade, at four feet from 
the furface, but upon the fouthern face of the peak, which the fnows had left, indi- 
cated +- 10°, and this fame thermometer, placed on a level with the -furface, and expofed 
to the fun, rofe to + 18.25. Finally, I muft remark, and that too as a very fingular 
and fortunate circumftance, that Mont Perdu, and the Defile of the Giant, (Col du Ge- 
ant,) where Sauffure made fuch a feries of valuable obfervations, we found to be precifely 
of the fame height, fince the trigonometrical obfervations give to each one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-three totfes, of a€tual elevation ; for the mercury retained its 
{ituation at ihe fame point in both thefe elevated {pots ; and befides the barometrical 
calculation of heights furnifhed refults to Mr. Sauflure fo far below his geometrical 
proofs, that this illuftrious naturalift has judged it proper to relinquifh them altogether, 
notwithftanding they were grounded upon eighty-five obfervations, made within the — 
courfe of fifteen days. 

The peak is covered with {now from the great glacier to the fummit, but the thick- 
nefs of the fnow gradually diminifhes, and becomes very inconfiderable towards the top, 
by reafon that its trenched form does not admit of an accumulation of them; here in- 
deed they did not appear to mé more than three metres in depth ; their confiftence is 
both thin and light, and it is but flightly they incorporate themfelves with the extremity 
of the ice; while at the fame time the thaws here are of too fhort a duration to im- 
_ pregnate them with water; and the fmall quantity which gathers during the fine days of 
fummer runs quickly off by two outlets; but on the northern declivity thefe fnows 
take, by degrees, an extraordinary confiftence, and quickly transform themfelves into a 
vaft glacier, which defcends to the border of the lake, from a vertical height of eight 
hundred metres. : | | oes 

Contrary to this, on the fouth of the peak the foil was diftinguifhable, a circumftance 
to be attributed Jefs to the force or action of the heat, than to the extreme precipitancy 
of its fteep. The fnows cannot here fupport themfelves, bfit are continually falling 
from the fummit of the mountain, on a defcent fituated fix or feven hundred metres 
beneath, and thefe form an ice confiderable enough to refift the direct and reverberated 
heat to which this fituation expofes it. | _ | 

‘The uncovered part of the fummit prefented to my view no entire rock, no- 
regular bed; it appeared only a mafs of ruins, all of the fame fpecies of flone 
viz. acompact, calcareous, black, and fetid ftone, which infinuates, of inter-twines itfelf 
into the beds of fand-ftone and thell lime-ftone. 1 examined it here with an attention, 
ue ©, | 4Y2 pro- 
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proportioned to the importance its fituation gave it. kt is of a fine grain; a fpecies of 
marble, compofed almoft entirely of carbonated lime, without any mixture of argil, yet 
you may difcover, by the aid of a microfcope, im the refidue left by. the nitrous acid, 
after the diflolution of the calcareous part, a quantity of very fine quartzofe fand. This 
ftone, particularly the interior of it, is decidedly black ; but its blacknefs quickly goes 
off, when expofed either to the fire or air, though it will refift acids. I had fancied I 
difcovered in it the fetid principle: it totaliy left it during its diflolving, without the car- 
bonic gaz contracting the {meli in its evaporation. Mr. Vauquelin was eager to afford 
me his affiftance, more clofely to examine the properties of this ftone. He difcovered 
in it, as I did, not only a naufeous but acadaverous {mell, unfolded by trituration ; he 
found no argil in it, but fome [iliceous particles, evidently belonging to the fand; which, 
as I have already mentioned, is found in its compofition. The black refidue is a com- 
pofition of fand, carbon and iron; the two latter fubftances have the appearance of being 
intimately combined with the carbonate of lime. Vhe carbon conttituted not more than 
a 36th part of the portion of the {tone he made his experiment upon: with refpec to 
the fetid principle, he concludes it to be produced by a fubftance of the nature of gaz, 
which evaporates in the pulverifation and diffolution of the ftone. Perhaps it exifts in 
the carbonic acid, but it marks its properties. Further, the analogy of this fmell with 
that is diftinguifhable in certain black marbles, in which he has afterwards difcovered a 
bitumen inconteftably of animal nature, inclines him to believe that it has here no other 
origin. | 
This laft conjeCture is afluredly well fupported by the marvellous deftrution of marine 
animals, which took place at the firft formation of thefe mountains. Neither is this ca« 
daverous fetidity peculiar to the beds of marble there met with; it is every where at- 
tendant on the carbonate of lime, and is difcoverable by breaking the free-ftone itfelf, of 
which the carbonate principle is the moft inconfiderable part ; as fand is difcovered even 
in marbles, where we have the leaft reafon to expect its prefence. All the maffes area 
mixed aflemblage of materials, of a correfpondent nature; fand, fetid carbonated lime, 
clay, fhells, aflociated in all poflible proportions, the fport of particular accidents, modi- 
fying throughout the influence of general caufes; fuch are the elements of all thefe beds, 
and veins, which, with fo much feeming caprice, replace and fucceed each other with fo 
much irregularity. If, in the various fragments that I have colleted on the fummit, I 
have not obferved organized fragments, their prefence is not lefs attefted by the fetidity 
refulting from the mixture of their fofter parts, than in the neighbouring beds by the 
confervation of their fkeletons. It is not improbable, but by a very diligent examination 
fome veftiges may be difcovered, as we obferve here and there in beds of the fame nature 
on Mont Pinede: but {tone of this compact quality ordinarily contains very few organic 
fragments; and we find the quantity in all the beds, of which thefe mountains are com- 
pofed, is conftantly proportioned to the fand or clay contained in them ;_ but the beds of 
fhells are not diflant; they encircle every where the veins with acompact calx; I have 
met with them a little below the fummit; and they fhew themfelves on every face of the 
peak. Thefe extendings are perceptible in all the mountains, ranged on the fame mi- 
neralogical parallel; and if among all thefe collateral beds, vertically arranged, the pre- 
eminence is given to beds of compact calx, which, neverthelefs, conftitute the fmalleft 
portion of theiy compofition, it is becaufe the beds of this order are fuperior in durae 
bility to brittle free-ftone and decayed marls. a 
From the top ‘cf Mont Perdu the eye embraces at once the whole fyftem of moun- 
tains, in afpect refembling each other, and recognifes the fame conftitution in all that 
rife above the ordinary heights. ‘The fyftem is an extended feries of fummits, the beds. 
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of which arrange themfelves upon one and the fame line, in a parallel direction with the 
chain, dividing the immenfe horizon in two parts, as different in their levels, as the moun- 
tains which command them are diftiné& in form. - 

To the north, the primitive mountains, which conftitute the axis of the chain, lift up. 
their heads. Tfleir fharp and rugved fummits clofely encircle and form a belt of more 
than four myriametres (leagues) of tranfverfal thicknefs, whofe elevation totally inter- 
cepts the view of the French plains: fo infenfibly progreffive is their finking on this fide, 
that this vaft belt compofes itfelf of feven or eight gradations of heights, gradually lef- 
fening, fo thatthe fouth peak of Bagneres, whofe {tation is in the laft vifible range, is. 
only five hundred metres below Mont Perdu. | | 

To the fouth, the view is quite different; here they appear to fink on a fudden. A 
precipice prefents itfelf of trom one thoufand to one thoufand one hundred metres ; the 
bottom of which conftitutes the fummit of the higheft mountains in Spain ; none of 
which attain to two thoufand five hundred metres of abfolute elevation, and quickly des 
generates into low round topped hills, beyond which opens the immenfe perlpective of 
the plains of Arragon. 

- But what more particularly attracted my attention was this meridional belt of the Py- 
renees, fo nicely divided into two diftiné parts. ‘The neighbouring plains opened to 
my view, the long ridges, and opening valleys which ordinarily form the calcareous fides: 
on the extremities of great chains. ‘The belt, on the contrary, attached to Mont 
Perdu, and which is evidently an appendant of it, preferves the grotefque appearance 
which characterizes every appendage of this fingular mountain. It is a vaft extended 
jeatform, or terrace, the furface of which, viewed from this elevation, feems nearly level. 
Some fimall protuberances picture fo many little and gently rifing hills, feparating fome 
Jarge, but not deep valleys; but in the midft of thefe fuperficial inequalities, four or five 
enormous clefts open their ponderous jaws, the walls of which are extremely vertical. 
They diverge in their openings, from the bafe of the peak, and extend to the boundas 
ries of the platform; the protuberances and valleys of which they indifferently divide, 
as they divide themfelves from their very foundations. They abforb alfo the waters, 
and thick forefts lye concealed at their bottoms. ‘hefe clefts are, in appearance, fo ree 
cently formed, that one would imagine them the work of yefterday, and have fo exactly 
preferved their fharp and returning angles, their projeCtions, and indentings, the wind- 
ings of their divifions, and the undulations of their fummits, as to induce a belief they 
only waited a new cflort of that power which feparated them to re-unite them. 

Jt was defireable more minutely to examine thefe chafins, but we could not refolve 
to defcend from tiie fuinmit ; this precipice is one of thofe not to be braved with impu- 
nity: hence we decided upon a circuitous rout of twelve or fifteen leagues, to endea- 
vour to find an entrance to them, either in the Val-de-Broto, or in that of Fanko.; and 
retook our way by the cataracts of Béouffe, to be certain at leaft of pafling the night in 
a place where it might be poflible to make a fire. 

It was at one o’clock [began to defcend from the fummit, after having made a fecond 
obfervation with the barometer, but this was not made at Tarbes. Befide, my inftruments: 
had not very fenfibly varied. — 1 had continued near two hours upon this fummit, and 
during all this time, no being that had life came within reach of my fight, excepting an 
eagle flying with fuch an inconceivable rapidity againft the current of the wind, that the 
Ipace of a minute veiled him from my eyes. | | | 
jit is with the utmoft difficulty, we ourfelves could ftruggle with the impetuofity of 
this wind, which an eagle could fo triumphantly encounter ; and the cold too we expe-. 
menced from it was almoit infupportable. | No wind dinunithes fo quickly the saa a 
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heat, as a fouth wind, when weare expofed to its action in the higher regions of the at. 
mofphere. It derives this property from its drynefs and velocity, which entices and for. 
wards the evaporation of bodies fufceptible of its influence. The thermometer was not 
Jow, yet we were almoft frozen, but this was all the inconvenience I felt; we breathed 
without difficulty in this raritied air, found by many fo infufficient ibe refpiration, [ 
have been myfelf more than once or twice witnels to perfons of hale vigorous contti- 
tutions being obliged :to forego proceeding to heig}:ts much beneath this—even Sauffure, 
upon the defile of the Giant, where the air was by: no means fo rarified, experienced 
an oppreffion in breathing, ‘by fomewhat more than common exertion, but here we felt 
mothing of the kind. The pulfe only indicated an alteration, which was independent of 
the agitation occafioned by the labour of the journey — reft did not quict it—all the time 
‘we were upon the fummit, it was low, dry, and extended, and beat at a rate of five to 
_four—the fever evidently proved the uncafinefs we fhould have experienced at a greater 
height ; but in the manner we were affected, it produced an effect very different to what 
another degree of elevation would have done. So far from occafioning any weaknefs, 
it feemed rather to add to my {trength, and invigorate my fpirits. Vegetation prevailed 
almoft to the very fummit of Mont Perdu. 1 fhall content myfelf with pointing out the 
aot remarkable {tations of it. Ss 

Upon its fouthern fide, the vegetation or growth of trees ceafed at two thoufand one 
hundred and fifty metres, or one thoufand one hundred toifes—thefe were a fpecies of 
Scotch pines—{till higher fhrubs feemed to thrive with much vigour; the juniper en- 
dures at the higheft, and leaves the rhododendron in the rear. Among thefe fhrubs I no- 
ticed the ciffus rofeus, of Jacquin, growing a little below the defile of Nifele; and to 
this point we meet with a very. vigorous atid herbaceous plant, known by the name of 
cnicus fpinofifimus of Villars, which has an appearance different from that of Linnzus : 
I fent fome of the feeds of it to Mr. Cels. 

_ At the defile of Nifcle, that is to fay, at the height of two thoufand five hundred and 
fixteen metres, or one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes; the furface is co- 
vered with verdure; and the pofentilla lupinoides, of Willdenow, and the ranunculus 
montanus, of the fame author, are both found in abundance here. ‘Thefe two plants are 
conftantly Alpine in the Pyrenees; the firft particularly fo perhaps, if it is really differ- 
ent from the potentilla valderia. 

At one hundred and fifty or two hundred metres higher, appeared the ranunculus 
edi dala this rare {pecies is very common here. J remarked that I met witht 
but three times in the upper Pyrenees, and then always in fituations of precifely the 
fame elevation. Above this ftation, and until you reach the upper terrace, all is per- 
manent or moveable wrecks of {nows; but at the terrace vegetation re-appears: and 
there are even fome graffes, and common /axifrages to be met with. . | 

_ A check however is once more given to vegetation by the great glacier; yet upon 
rocks under the fhelter of the peak, hard and naked as they are, you difcover a {pecies 

of turf of faxifraga groénlandica et androfacea, and fome tufts of the artemifia rupeftris of 
La Marck: thefe plants are {mall but vigorous; after all, | have gathered round the 
peak a ceraftium, confidered by many botanifts as the a/pinum of Linnzus, and the aretia 


alpina with rofe flowers, drawn by Jacquin; they were both in their higheft bloom, and 


ay : . 


never did I behold the latter in fo much vigour and beauty. “ Sree * Bee 
Thefe latter plants grew fo near the fummit, that one cannot doubt but they would 
eftablith themfelves there but for the moving fragments, which invincibly, as it were; 
sepulfe them; the lichens even will {carcely faften to thefe fragments, and I could but 
yy s+ ee a ae | (. diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh a few of thofe of the nature of cruftaccous lithophages, which every where: 
have a difpofition to faften on {tones of this {pecies. | 
However the moft perfect plants which take growth at the greateft height and under 
the fame latitude are thofe which I have juft particularized. ‘The platform and its im-. 
mente clefts were now what remained for me to explore. I reached Gavarnie on the 
2cth Auguft, and on the following day paffed the port, the lefs elevated, the eafieft and 
moft frequented paflage over this part of the Pyrenees, notwithitanding it is. found to be,. 
by the meafurement of fome engineers, one thoufand one hundred and. ninety-fix toifes. 
high, and the mean of two barometrical obfervations, varying but little from each other,. 
fixes it at two thoufand three hundred and twenty-three metres, which is net.more than 
feven metres lefs—hence it is evident this defile as much exceeds St. Gothard in. eleva- 
tion, as the Port de Pinede does St. Bernard ; and in fact the great mafs of the Upper 
Pyrenees, exceed in height that of the higher Alps, although the elevations.of the peaks. 
which command them, are much lefs.” | ee 

_ I now defcended to the Spanifh Hofpital of Boucharo, in elevation correfponding with: 
that of Gavarnie, viz. one thoufand four hundred and forty-four metres or feven hun-: 
dred and forty-one toifes. Here I found the platform which rofe upon my left abfo-. 
tutely inaccefitble, and confequently found it neceflary to range the valley of Broto, to- 
difcover if poflible an entrance into fome of the clefts; in our fearch we arrived at Torla,, 
a confiderable village at about a league and a half diftance from Boucharo; here & 
perceived to the eaft an oe into a large valley, which penetrated into the platform,,. 
and which is known by the name of the Val d’Ordefa, and entirely. uninhabited, I made: 
my way to it by fording the Ara, and was prefently fatisfied I had. entered one: of the: 
clefts I had contemplated from Mont Perdu. Its aperture is at the fummit of Torla,, 
which by my barometrical obfervations I found to be one thoufand and eighty-one: 
metres, or five hundred and fifty-fix toifes. I rambled in this cleft for four hours,. 
always under the fhade of a thick ftately foreft, and inclofed between vertical walls of 
dreadful elevation. The day was drawing towards its clofe when we reached the exe. 
tremity of the cleft ; the platform was ftill above our heads, furrounded with thofe-walls. 
fo impoffible to climb, which determined us to pafs the night under the fhelter of a: rock. 
overfpread with tufts of the geniffa lufttanica a very rare fhrub, which we cut. ta light: 
and feed our fire. We found the height of this {tation to be nine hundred and twenty- 
five toifes.. | 

At the break of the following day we proceeded to reconnoitre the walls, which after 

two unfuccefsful attempts and not without imminent danger, we fcaled with our hands 
and-feet. Having attained the platform, the face of every thing feemed changed around 
us, and in fuch a manner that we hardly knew where we were. “Mont Perdu, the Cy- 
‘finder, its walls and clefts, were before us, but we were enabled to fingle them out from 
amidft the chaos of rocks fo piled upon each other; it was-neceflary then kfhould traverfe 
the platform to adjuft my obfervations with thofe [had made on the fummit. 
After more than once confulting the barometer on different fituations of the:platform, 





its méan elevation I found to be two thoufand four hundred and thirty metres, or fome- 
thing more than. one thoufand two hundred toifes.. This height, compared with .thofe I 
had ‘taken ‘at the: bottom of the valley, gives.an advantage over its upper extremity of 


‘five hundred and thirty-fix. metres, and is. one thoufand two hundred and. fifty-feven 
_Metres above its mouth, fo that the mean depth of the cleft will. be eight hundred. and 
~Sinety-fix metrés, or four hundred and fifty-nine toifes. ee 
‘= diaving now ranged in two direCtions the meridional fide of this thell-compofed: chain, 
‘A will in a: few words give the refnie of my obfervations.. With refpect to the general 
Ae OE Ie | | | dilpofition 
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, difpofition of the furface or ground, it is certain that the fteeps are much more precipi. 
touson the fouth than north; the mountains too fink fafter, and the valleys are deeper, 
though at the fame time this fide of the chain has lefs tranfverfal breadth than. the other, 
and the furface of this part of Spain is higher than the correfponding furface of France, 
As to the nature of thefe mountains, they are all fecondary ; the laftprimitive materials. 
I noticed were in the Port of Gavarnie:; -her at its utmoft: eleyation..we find granite, 
_and we afterwards leave to the north. limeftone, and afterwards large very inclining 
fhelves of grauwakée, alternating withflakes of grawwacken./ebiefer, the latter is very 
much intermixed with wrecks of ‘aquatic ‘monocotyledones plants, .whofe forms are fre. 
quently fpread with a pyritous varnith ; -it is, we know, in this:fpecies of rock that the 
-moft ancient remains of organifed beings are to be met with,. beyond all is compofed in 
fome fort, of two clements; gravel more or lefs coarfe, and fetid limeftone, more or 
lefs polluted with clay, both mixed in all ‘proportions, from the pudding and the free- 
{tone, where the union is hardly difcernible, to the compact limeftone in which the fand 
as with difficulty recognifed ; but with this difference, that. the beds wherein flint and 
- fand predominate conftitute the greateit portion of the mountains, and compact lime- 
_ ftone is feldom found there but in finall, irregular, and fhelving beds; finally marine 
bodies are chiefly difcovered in beds compofed of fand of a moderate finenefs, and in 
-mean proportion, few are met with in ireeitone of grofs quality, and fewer yet in mar- 
_ bles, and among the number of foffils, the fpecies in which they moft prevail is that of 
— the lenticulares numifmales, and here they are fo abundant as to ftrike minds the moft 
~accuftomed to the contemplation of the deftruction of nature. I have met with them of 
three dimenfions, and they appear to conftitute as many diftinét fpecies; the diameter of 
the fmalleft rarely exceeds two millimetres, and is frequently much lefs; the firlt is 
found upon the fummit of Mont Perdu, and appears to have fuffered from tranfporta- 
tion, and its exterior forms are greatly defaced; the fecond is found along the Val de 
Broto even to the deepeft part of the Val d’Ordefa, it takes its refidence in the inferior 
or lower beds, and difcovers itfelf evidently enough by the tubercles on its furface, and 
internal fpires: its diameter attains to about half an inch; the third isabout an inch,and 
a half in diameter, and is found in the loweft beds, below Torla, towards the plain. | 
Further refpecting the difpofition of all their materials, it is too wonderful in the hiftory 
_ of fecondary mountains to be pafled over, particularly the range of Marbore and Mont 
Perdu, the beds of which are arranged in fuch a manner as very frequently to take a ver- 
‘tical fituation, and the moft elevated fummits of this mineralogical parallel are formed of 
beds thus difpofed ; but we fcarcely find ourfelves in the Val de Broto, when the beds 
become horizontal, without a poflibility of difcovering their relative pofitions, or where 
the change begins. “*The horizontal beds are very precipitous, like thofe which are 
vertical, and like them are vertically divided by fiflures crofling from.one fide to the 
other. We might in more than one place be eafily deceived, and take thefe trenches 
for beds, if we were not particular in noticing the order of the upper pofition of their 
materials. It is this difpofition to divide itfelf vertically, however con{tructed its beds, 
- which ina very eminent degree chara¢terizes the chain of Mont Perdu and all its de- 
“ypendarices ;° and it arifes from the fpontaneous divifion of its beds into {mall folidg, the 
“form of which tends more or lefs to a rectangular parallelopiped, and there-is eyen.in the 
_fand which incorporates itfelf in-thefe beds, an apparent tendency to a fimilar divifion, 
“whith has been remarked frequently in the freeftones of other parts of Europe. . But 
, what in other plices would be‘onfidered a phenomenon:of no magnitude, and compre-— 
vem ade Pa curfory view, takes here a charaGer for grande! 
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tion of fuch uncommon forms. Further in no part were thefe forms fo impofing as in 
thofe great clefts I had jult explored. Their furface is a fucceffion of {teps perfectly 
horizontal, and formed by beds of freeftone, with which we obferved intermixed the 
red freeftone, confidered by geologilts as the molt ancient of the globe. Here the tors 
rents are fo regular in their fall, that the whole paffage they make to themfelves feems to 
be the work of man. The pofitions too of thefe immenfe fiffures, difpofed into ftories 
of prodigious elevation, and on every fide of us loft to our fight, their perpendicular 
materials, colour, and joinings, fo much recall to our minds ftrutures railed by the 
hand of man, that we imagine ourfelves contemplating the ruins of fome immente 
edifice. , | | 

The pudding ftone and freeftone conftitute the largeft portion of thefe walls; but the 
compact limeftone feparates them here and there in large flrata; upon the higher laud. 
ings thefe are particularly obferved in {mall beds, not difficult to be diltinguilfhed, and 
always horizontal in their pofition. 

The firft beds I noticed upon the platform were yct horizontal, and are compofed of 
a pudding ftone, in which the flints and fand form in the calcareous fand very irregular 
undulating veins. 

But at the approach of the peak the pofition of the beds are entirely changed., At 
the bafe of Mont Perdu I found the fhell-compofed beds varying themfelves to the fouth, 
and dipping to the north on an anvle of 45°. an inclination the very oppofite to that of 
fimilar beds which contiitute the northern bafe of the fame peak. It is therefore cer- 
tain that the beds of this mountain are, as it were, an open fan, the vertical rays of which 
conftiiute its fummit ; a very fingular difpofition, and an inverfion of that which a rife 
or burft * could have produced. It is further cer:ain, that the beds arranged towards 
the peaks are precifely the fhorteft, the molt irregular, and intertwined 3. and that there 
is a coherency and regularity in thofe beds very proportional to their approach to a per= 
feét horizontal pofition. 

We cannot doubt that the latter are in their natural and original pofition, and that 
they owe their regularity to the foil upon which they have been depolited, 

Befides the waters by which they were collected being turbulent, have by turns thrown 
up calcareous flime, fands, and heavy flints, and mixed their various materials with an 
effort, the figns of which cannot be miltaken. 

I have already in another place attempted to eftablifh the fact, that the courfe of thefe ° 
waters was rapidly impelled in a direction from the fouth-weft to the north-eaft, and 
this is ftrongly here evinced by the pofition of the different mafles and the fituation of the 
ftecps. The force then of thefe currents, upon the fouthern face of the primitive chain, 
would naturally lodge the matter they accumulated very irregularly upon its fides, not lefs 
on account of the inclination and ruggednefs of the furface which received it, as by reafon 
of the agitation, whirlpools, and {welling of the waves, by which it was impelled along. 

‘Che irregular beds which thefe tumultuary impulfions occafioned, being at firft un- 
{tably lodged upon very oblique planes, have removed from them, as foon as they had 
received a confiderable addition to their bulk and weight; and it is natural to imagine 
that the moft inclined of thefe beds muft have fallen upon the regular depofits beneath, 
and that feveral of them have maintained an hold upon the lower trenches. A move- 
ment of this nature is more eafily imagined than an eruption, the caufes of which mutt 
he looked for in fome vague hypothefis, and whofe natural effect wéuld be rather to lift. 

» the beds ia Shifts, upon each other, than fpread them out likes fan. 
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In the mean time one of the greateft difficulties yet remains unaccounted for ; it is not 
eafy to comprehend how fuch maffes, evidently as. it were, turned upfide down, haver 
taken their {tations feveral. hundred metres above the fummits of the mountains, from 
whence we might. believe. them to have been thrown.dowp, Hasdt theprarifen from the 
finkings that Hage dowered,- as OcaHe TER VCore ea belief, the 
Northern mountains? ra 
other fa@ts ‘authorize: mapit 
to be depended. upon, sexcepting:th 
_je@ed the higher beds. of Mant:Pet eu : 

Another circumftancé 18° allo lear, ant that , that thls coavalda: has originated 
‘beneath the waters, as is evident fr feoin’ ae dif ofed fhélves, on the fummit of 
the overturned beds; which Upper depofites ma caves occupied many vat ities, enlarged 
many ridges, and frongly cemented the crumbling Inafles with the’ comprefied ones. 

The firft valleys, the veftiges of ‘which are {ufficiently diftinguithable, have been formed 
upon thefe mountains by the retiring of the: waters, and thele waters, having once found 
their-natural level, have left thefé maffes te dificeation, and their natural weight; the 
general or partial finite gs too of thefe. maffes; have occafioned the great fouthern clefts; 
_and probably the deep valleys to the ‘north ai and c-well, which: divide { by diverging, having 
always Mont Perdu for their centre. " 

- Doubtlefs thefe clefts have at: ‘firh: ‘De en’ no y other that. narrow piace, and by de- 
grees, fince enlarged by the fall of their walls; the varied: ‘pofition of the beds to the 
morth of Mont Perdu, and the diverfity of the matter feated ypon'them, has determined 
irregular] this enlargement; and the: valleys have expanded’ themfelves from their bot- 
toms to their edges in a nuultitude of different angles: tothe fouth on the contrary, the 
tendency of the beds in every way vertically to divide themfelves, never fails to leave be- 
hind: their fallen furfaccs perpendicular craggs; and the defru@ion ating always in 
the fame manner, upon fubftances always fimilar, has increafed the.fiffures by fections 
parallel to-their firft line, infomuch that their projecting and returning angles have 
every, where retained their original correfpondence. 

‘I will not extend thefe reflections farther ; what I have already. faid i is faficient for the 
fingularities of one mountain; but this mountain is not only the highelt of the Pyrenees, 
it is alfo the moft elevated point of our hemifphere whereon organic wrétks have been 
difcovered ; ; itis, ina word, of all the known maunalpe the tafe labours ¢ of the fea, in 
its volume ‘the moft confiderable, and’ ‘the molt extraordinary. f rem its frudure. A 
ground like this is claffical for the ftudy ‘of fecondary mountains, ‘and the hiltory of the 
2 globe. — It will afford a reiterated exercife to the: fagacity of the 
-3 and, from what I have myfelf adranced. regieding | it, it will be 

its geology. |... ae 
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